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DON    CARLOS 

A    DRAMATIC   POEM. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain. 

Don  Carlos,  Prince,  Son  of  Philip. 

Alexander  Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma. 

Marquis  de  Posa. 

Duke  of  Alva. 

Count  Lerma,  Colonel  of ' 
the  Body  Guard. 

Duke  of  Feria,  Knight  of 
the  Golden  Fleece. 

Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
Admiral. 

Don  Raimond  de  Taxis, 
Postmaster  General. 

Domingo,  Confessor  to  the  King. 

Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain. 


Grandees  of  Spain. 


Prior  of  a  Carthusian  Convent. 

Page  of  the  Queen. 

Don  Louis  Mercado,  Physician  to  the  Queen. 

Elizabeth  de  Valois,  Queen  of  Spain. 

Infanta  Clara  Farnese,  a  Child  three  years 
of  age. 

Duchess  d'Olivarez,  principal  Attendant  on 
the  Queen. 

Marchioness    de      . 

MONDECAR.  Ladies  attendant  on  the 

Princess   Eboli.  Queen. 

Countess   Fuentes.  J 

Several  Ladies,  Nobles,  Pages,  Officers  of  the 
Body  Guard,  and  mute  Characlers. 


ACT    I 


SCENE  I. — The  Roval  Gardens  in  Aranjuez. 

Carlos  and  Domingo. 

Domingo.    Our  pleasant  sojourn  in  Aranjuez 
Is  over  now,  and  yet  your  Highness  quits 
These  joyous  scenes  no  happier  than  before. 
Our  visit  hath  been  fruitless.     O,  my  Prince, 
Break  this  mysterious  and  gloomy  silence ! 
Open  your  heart  to  your  own  father's  heart ! 
A  monarch  never  can  too  dearly  buy 
The  peace  of  his  own  son — his  only  son. 

[Carlos  looks  on  the  ground  in  silence. 


Is    there    one   dearest   wish,    that    bounteous 

Heaven 
Hath   e'er  withheld    from   her   most    favor' d 

child? 
I  stood  beside,  when  in  Toledo's  walls 
The  lofty  Charles  received  his  vassals'  homage, 
When  conquer'd  princes  throng'd  to  kiss  his 

hand, 
And  there  at  once  six  mighty  kingdoms  fell 
In  fealty  at  his  feet: — I  stood  and  mark'd 
The  young  proud  blood  mount  to  his  glowing 

cheek, 
I  "saw  his  bosom  swell  with  high  resolves, 


His  eye,  all  radiant  with  triumphant  pride, 
Flash  through  the  assembled  throng;  and  that 

same  eye 
Confess' d,  "  Now  am  I  wholly  satisfied  !  " 

[Carlos  turns  away. 

This  silent  sorrow,  which  for  eight  long  moons 
Hath    hung    its   shadows,   Prince,  upon  your 

brow, — 
The  myst'ry  of  die  court,  the  nation's  grief, — 
Hath  cost  your  father  many  a  sleepless  night, 
And  many  a  tear  of  anguish  to  your  mother. 
Carlos.      (Turning    hastily    round.)     My 
mother! — Grant,  O  Heaven,  I  may  forget 
How  she  became  my  mother! 

Dom.  Gracious  Prince ! 

Carlos.   (Passing  his  hand  thoughtfully  over 
his  brow.)   Alas!    alas!    a  fruitful  source 
of  woe 
Have  mothers  been  to  me.     My  youngest  acl, 
When  first  these  eyes  beheld  the  light  of  day, 
1  )cstroyed  a  mother. 

Dom.  Is  it  possible, 

That  this  reproach  disturbs  your  conscience, 
Prince? 
Carlos.     And  my  new  mother !     Hath  she 
not  already 
Cost  me  my  father's  heart?     Scarce  lov'd  at 

best, 
My  claim  to  some  small  favor  lay  in  this — 
1  was  his  only  child  !      "Pis  over!     She 
Hath    blest    him    with  a  daughter — and  who 

knows 
What  slumbering  ills  the  future  hath  in  store? 
Dom.     You   jest,    my    Prince.     All    Spain 
adores  its  Queen. 
Shall  it  be  thought  that  you,  of  all  the  world, 
Alone  should  view  her  with  the  eyes  of  hate, — 
Gaze  on  her  charms,  and  yet  be  coldly  wise? 
How,  Prince?     The  loveliest  lady  of  her  time, 
A    Queen     withal,    and    once    your    own    be- 
trothed? 
No,  no,  impossible — it  cannot  be ! 
Where  all  men  love,  you  surely  cannot  hate. 
(  aiios  could  never  so  belie  himself. 
1  prithee,  Prince,  take  heed  she  do  not  learn 
That  she  hath  lost  her  son's  regard.     The  news 
Would  pain  her  deeply. 

Carlos.  Ay,  sir!    think  you  so? 

DOM.      Your    Highness    doubtless    will    re- 
member how, 
At  the  late  tournament  in  Saragossa, 
A  lance's  splinter  struck  our  gracious  Sire. 
The  Queen,  attended  by  her  ladies,  sat 
High  in  the  centre  gallery  of  the  palace, 
And  looked  upon  the  fight.      A  cry  arose, 


"The    King!     he   bleeds!"      Soon    through 

the  general  din, 
A  rising  murmur  strikes  upon  her  ear. 
"The    Prince — the   Prince!"    she  cries,  and 

forward  rushed, 
As  though  to  leap  down  from  the  balcony, 
When  a  voice  answered,  "No,  the  King  him- 
self!" 
"  Then  send  for  his  physicians  !  "  she  replied, 
And  straight   regain'd    her    former   self-com- 
posure. [After  a  short  pause. 
But  you  seem  wrapp'd  in  thought? 

Carlos.  In  wonder,  sir, 

That  the  King's  merry  confessor  should  own 
So  rare  a  skill  in  the  romancer's  art. 

\_Austerely. 
Yet  have  I  ever  heard  it  said,  that  those 
Who  watch  men's  looks,  and  carry  tales  about, 
Have  done  more  mischief  in  this  world  of  ours, 
Than  the  assassin's  knife,  or  poison'd  bowl. 
Your  labor,  sir,  hath  been  but  ill  bestow' d; 
Would  you  win  thanks,  go  seek  them  of  the 
King. 
Dom.     This  caution,   Prince,   is  wise.     Be 
circumspect 
With  men — but  not  with  every  man  alike. 
Repel  not  friends  and  hypocrites  together; 
I  mean  you  well,  believe  me! 

Carlos.  Say  you  so? 

Let  not  my  father  mark  it,  then,  or  else 
Farewell  your  hopes  for  ever  of  the  purple. 
Dom.    (Starts.)   How! 

Carlos.  Even  so  !     Hath  he  not 

promised  you 
The  earliest  purple  in  the  gift  of  Spain  ? 
Dom.     You  mock  me,  Prince! 
Carlos.  Nay !    Heaven 

forefend,  that  I 
Should  mock  that  awful   man,  whose    fateful 

lips 
Can  doom  my  father  or  to  heaven  or  hell ! 
Dom.      I    dare    not,    Prince,    presume    to 
penetrate 
The  sacred  mystery  of  your  secret  grief, 
Yet  I  implore  your  Highness  to  remember, 
That,  for  a  conscience  ill  at  ease,  the  Church 
Hath  opened  an  asylum,  of  which  kings 
Hold    not    the   key — where   even  crimes   are 

purged 
Beneath  the  holy  Sacramental  seal. 
You    know    my    meaning,    Prince — I've    said 
enough. 
Carlos.      No  !  be  it  never  said,  I  tempted  so 
The  keeper  of  that  seal. 

Dom.  Prince,  this  mistrust — 

You  wrong  the  most  devoted  of  your  servants. 
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Carlos.     Then  give  me  up  at  once  without 

a  thought ! 
Thou    art   a    holy   man,  —  the   world   knows 

that, — 
But,  to  speak  plain,  too  zealous  far  for  me. 
The  road  to  Peter's  chair  is  long  and  rough, 
And    too    much    knowledge  might   encumber 

you. 
Go,    tell    this   to    the   King,  who    sent   thee 

hither ! 
Dom.     Who  sent  me  hither? 
Carlos.  Ay  !   those  were  my  words. 

Too  well — too  well,  I  know,  that  I'm  betray'd, 
Slander'd  on  every  hand — that  at  this  court 
A  hundred  eyes  are  hired  to  watch  my  steps. 
I  know,  that  royal  Philip  to  his  slaves 
Hath  sold  his  only  son,  and  ev'ry  wretch, 
Who  takes  account  of  each  half-utter' d  word, 
Receives  such  princely  guerdon,  as  was  ne'er 


Bestowed  on  deeds  of  honor.     O,  I  know 

But  hush  ! — no  more  of  that !     My  heart  will 

else 
O'erflow,  and  I've  already  said  too  much. 
Dom.     The    King   is   minded,  ere   the   set 
of  sun, 
To    reach    Madrid :    I  see  the  Court  is  mus- 
tering. 
Have  I  permission,  Prince? 

Carlos.  I'll  follow  straight. 

[Exit  Domingo. 
Carlos.  (After  a  short  silence.)  O,  wretched 
Philip !    wretched  as  thy  son  ! 
Soon  shall  thy  bosom  bleed  at  ev'ry  pore, 
Torn  by  suspicion's  poisonous  serpent  fang. 
Thy  fell  sagacity  full  soon  shall  pierce 
The  fatal  secret  it  is  bent  to  know, 
And  thou  wilt  madden  when  it   breaks  upon 
thee ! 
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SCENE    II. — Carlos,  Marquis   de    Posa. 

Carlos.     Lo!     Who  comes  here?    'Tishe! 
O,  ye  kind  heavens, 

My  Roderigo ! 

Posa.  Carlos ! 

Carlos.  Can  it  be? 

And  is  it  truly  thou?     O  yes,  it  is! 

I  press  thee  to  my  bosom,  and  I  feel 

Thy  throbbing  heart  beat  wildly  'gainst  mine 
own. 

And  now  all's  well  again.     In  this  embrace 

My  sick,  sad  heart  is  comforted.      I  hang 

Upon  my  Roderigo's  neck  ! 

Posa.  Thy  heart ! 

Thy    sick,    sa,d    heart !      And    what    is   well 
again — 

What  needeth  to  be  well?     Thy  words  amaze 
me. 
Carlos.     What   brings  thee  back   so   sud- 
denly from  Brussels? 

Whom  must  I  thank  for  this  most  glad  sur- 
prise ? 

And  dare  I  ask?     Whom  should  I  thank  but 
thee, 

Thou  gracious  and  all  bounteous  Providence? 

Forgive  me,  Heaven  !    if  joy  hath  crazed  my 
brain. 

Thou  knew'st  no  angel  watch'd  at  Carlos'  side, 

And  sent  me  this !     And  yet  I  ask  who  sent 
him? 
Posa.     Pardon,  dear  Prince,  if  I  can  only 
meet 

With  wonder  these  tumultuous  ecstasies. 

Not  thus  I  looked  to  find  Don  Philip's  son. 

A  hectic  red  burns  on  your  pallid  cheek, 

And  your  lips  quiver  with  a  feverish  heat. 

What  must  I  think,  dear  Prince?     No  more 
I  see 

The  youth  of  lion  heart,  to  whom  I  come 

The  envoy  of  a  brave  and  suffering  people. 

For  now  I  stand  not  here  as  Roderigo, — 

Not  as  the  playmate  of  the  stripling  Carlos, — 

But,  as  the  deputy  of  all  mankind, 

I  clasp  thee  thus: — 'tis  Flanders  that   clings 
here 

Around  thy  neck,  appealing  with  my  tears 

To  thee  for  succor  in  her  bitter  need. 

This  land  is  lost,  this  land  so  dear  tQ  thee, 

If  Alva,  bigotry's  relentless  tool, 

Advance  on  Brussels  with  his  Spanish  laws. 

This  noble  country's  last  faint  hope  depends 

On  thee,  lov'd  scion  of  Imperial  Charles! 

And,  should  thy  noble  heart  forget  to  beat 

In  human  nature's  cause,  Flanders  is  lost! 
Carlos.     Then  it  is  lost! 
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Posa.  What  do  I  hear?    Alas! 

Carlos.     Thou  speak'st  of  times,  that  long 

have  pass'd  away. 
I,  too,  have  had  my  visions  of  a  Carlos, 
Whose  cheek  would  fire  at  freedom's  glorious 

name. 
But  he,  alas !    has  long  been  in  his  grave. 
He  thou  seest  here,  no  longer  is  that  Carlos, 
Who  took  his  leave  of  thee  in  Alcala, 
Who,  in  the  fervor  of  a  youthful  heart 
Resolv'd,  at  some  no  distant  time,  to  wake 
The  golden  age  in  Spain  !     O  the  conceit, 
Though  but  a  child's,  was  yet  divinely  fair ! 
Those  dreams  are  past ! 

Posa.  Said  you,  those  dreams, 

my  Prince ! 
And  were  they  onlv  dreams? 

Carlos.  O  let  me  weep, 

Upon  thy  bosom  weep  these  burning  tears, 
My  only  friend  !     Not  one  have  I — -not  one — 
In  the  wide  circuit  of  this  earth, — not  one 
Far  as  the  sceptre  of  my  sire  extends, 
Far  as  his  navies  bear  the  flag  of  Spain, 
There  is  no  spot — none — none,  where  I  dare 

yield 
An  outlet  to  rav  tears,  save  only  this, 
I  charge  thee,  Roderigo  !     O,  by  all 
The  hopes  we  both  do  entertain  of  heaven, 
Cast   me  not  off  from   thee,  my    friend,  un- 
friend ! 

[Posa  bends  over  him  in  silent  emotion. 
Look  on  me,  Posa,  as  an  orphan  child, 
Found  near  the  throne,  and  nurtured  by  thy 

love. 
Indeed,  I  know  not  what  a  father  is. 
I  am  a  monarch's  son. — O,  were  it  so, 
As  my  heart  tells  me  that  it  surely  is, 
That  thou  from  millions  hast  been  chosen  out 
To  comprehend  my  being  ;    if  it  be  true, 
That  all-creating  nature  has  designed 
In  me  to  reproduce  a  Roderigo, 
And  on  the  morning  of  our  life  attuned 
Our  souls'  soft  concords  to  the  selfsame  key; 
If  one  poor  tear,  which  gives  my  heart  relief, 
To  thee  were  dearer  than  my  father's  favor — 
Posa.     O,    it    is   dearer    far   than   all     the 

world  ! 
Carlos.     I'm  fallen  so  low,  have  grown  so 

poor  withal. 
I  must  recall  to  thee  our  childhood's  years. — 
Must  ask  thee  payment  of  a  debt  incurr'd 
When   thou  and   I   were  scarce    to   boyhood 

grown. 
Dost  thou  remember,  how  we  grew  together, 
Two  daring  youths,  like  brothers,  side  by  side? 
I  had  no  sorrow  but  to  see  myself 


Eclipsed  by  thy  bright  genius.     So  I  vow'd, 
Since  I  might  never  cope  with  thee  in  power, 
That  I  would  love  thee  with  excess  of  love. 
Then  with  a  thousand  shows  of  tenderness, 
And  warm  affeclion,  I  besieged  thy  heart, 
Which  cold  and  proudly  still  repulsed  them  all. 
Oft   have    I    stood,  and — yet   thou   saw'st    it 

never — 
Hot,  bitter  tear-drops  brimming  in  mine  eyes, 
When    I    have    mark'd   thee,  passing  me  un- 
heeded, 
Fold  to  thy  bosom  youths  of  humbler  birth. 
■  •  Why  only  these  ?  "  in  anguish  once  I  asked — 
••Am  I  not  kind  and  good  to  thee  as  they?" 
But  dropping  on  thy  knees,  thine  answer  came, 
With  an  unloving  look  of  cold  reserve, 
"This  is  my  duty  to  the  monarch's  son!  " 
Posa.     O   spare    me,    dearest    Prince,    nor 

now  recall 
Those   boyish   acts  that    make   me   blush  for 

shame. 
Carlos.     I    did    not    merit   such   disdain 

from  thee — 
You  might  despise  me,  crush  my  heart,  but 

never 
Alter  my  love.     Three  times  didst  thou  repulse 
The  Prince,  and  thrice  he  came  to  thee  again, 
To  beg  thy  love,  and  force  on  thee  his  own. 
At  length  chance  wrought  what  Carlos  never 

could. 
Once  we  were  playing,  when  thy  shuttlecock 
Glanced  off  and  struck  my   aunt,   Bohemia's 

Queen, 
Full    in    the    face!     She    thought   'twas   with 

intent, 
And  all  in  tears  complain'd  unto  the  King. 
The  palace  youth  were  summoned  on  the  spot, 
And  charged  to  name  the  culprit. — High  in 

wrath, 
The    King   vow'd    vengeance    for   the   deed: 

"Although 
It  were  his  son,  yet  still  should  he  be  made 
A   dread   example!"     I    look'd  around,  and 

mark'd 
Thee  stand  aloof,  all  trembling  with  dismay. 
Straight  I  stepp'd  forth;  before  the  royal  feet 
I  flung  myself,  and  cried — "  'Twas  I  who  did  it. 
Now  let  thine  anger  fall  upon  thy  son  !  " 
Posa.     Ah!  wherefore,  Prince,  remind  me? 
Carlos.  Hear  me  farther ! 

Before  the  face  of  the  assembled  Court, 
That  stood,  all  pale  with  pity,  round  about, 
Thy  Carlos  was  tied  up,  whipt  like  a  slave— 
I  look'd  on  thee  and  wept  not.     Blow  rain'd 

on  blow ; 
I  gnash'd  my  teeth  with  pain,  yet  wept  I  not! 


blood  stream'd  'neath  the  pitiless 
Then  you 


My    royal 
lash ; 
I  look'd   on  thee,  and  wept  not. 

came, 
And  fell  half  choked  with  sobs  before  my  feet : 
"  Carlos,"  you  cried,  "my  pride  is  overcome ; 
I  will  repay  thee  when  thou  art  a  king." 

Posa.  (Stretching  forth  his  hand  to  Carlos.  J 
Carlos,  I'll  keep  my  word  :  my  boyhood's  vow 
I  now  as  man  renew.      I  will  repay  thee. 

Some  day,  perchance,  the  hour  may  come 

Carlos.  Now  !   now  ! 

The  hour  has  come;   thou  canst  repay  me  all. 
I  have  sore  need  of  love.     A  fearful  secret 
Burns  in  my  breast;  it  must — it  must  be  told. 
In  thy  pale  looks  my  death-doom  will  I  read. 
Listen — be  petrified — but  answer  not. 

I  love — I  love my  mother ! 

Posa.  O,  my  God  ■. 

Carlos.      Nay,  no  forbearance !     Spare  me 

not !     Speak !   speak — 
Proclaim  aloud,  that  on  this  earth's  great  round 
There  is  no  misery  to  compare  with  mine. 
Speak,  speak ! — I  know  all — all  that  thou  canst 

say! 
The  son  doth  love  his  mother.     All  the  world's 
Established  usages, — the  course  of  nature, — 
Rome's  fearful  laws,  denounce  my  fatal  passion. 
My  suit  conflicts  with  my  own  father's  rights: 
I  feel  it  all,  and  yet  I  love.     This  path 
Leads  on  to  madness,  or  the  scaffold.     I 
Love  without  hope — love  guiltily — love  madly, 
With  anguish,  and  with  peril  of  my  life; 
I  see,  I  see  it  all,  and  yet  I  love. 

Posa.     The  Queen, — does  she  know  of  your 

passion? 
Carlos.  Could  I 

Reveal  it  to  her?     She  is  Philip's  wife, — 
She  is  the  Queen,  and  this  is  Spanish  ground, 
Watch'd  by  a  jealous  father,  hemm'd  around 
By  ceremonial  forms,  how,  how  could  I 
Approach   her   unobserved?     'Tis   now 

months, 
Eight    maddening    months, — since    the    King 

summoned  me 
Home    from  my  studies, — since  I  have  been 

doom'd 
To  look  on  her, — adore  her,  day  by  day, 
And  all  the  while  be  silent  as  the  grave  ! 
Eight    maddening  months,   Roderigo, — think 

of  this!— 
This   fire   has   seethed   and  raged  within  my 

breast ! 
A  thousand,   thousand   times,   the  dread  con- 
fession 
Has  mounted  to  my  lips, — yet  evermore 
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Shrunk,  like  a  craven,  back  upon  my  heart. 
O,  Roderigo ! — for  a  few  brief  moments 
Alone  with  her ! 

Posa.  Ah  !  and  your  father,  Prince  ! 

Carlos.     Unhappy  me !     Remind  me  not 
of  him. 
Tell  me  of  all  the  torturing  pangs  of  conscience, 
But  speak  not,  I  implore  you,  of  my  father! 

Posa.     Then  do  you  hate  your  father? 

Carlos.  No,  oh,  no  ! 

I  do  not  hate  my  father;  but  the  fear 
That    guilty    creatures    feel,  —  a    shuddering 

dread, — 
Comes  o'er  me  ever  at  that  terrible  name. 
Am  1  to  blame  if  slavish  nurture  crush'd 
Love's  tender  germ  within  my  youthful  heart? 
Six  years  I'd  number'd,  ere  the  fearful  man, 
They  told  me  was  my  father,  met  mine  eyes. 
One   morning    'twas,  when    with   a   stroke   I 

saw  him 
Sign  four  death  warrants.     After  that  I  ne'er 
Beheld    him,    save   when,    for   some   childish 

fault, 
I  was  brought  out  for  chastisement.     O,  God ! 
I  feel  my  heart  grow  bitter  at  the  thought. 
Let  us  away !    away ! 

Posa.  Nay,  Carlos,  nay, 

You  must,  you  shall  give  all  your  sorrow  vent. 
Let  it  have  words !   'twill  ease  your  o'erfraught 
heart. 

Carlos.     Oft  have  I  struggled  with  myself, 
and  oft 
At  midnight,  when  my  guards  were   sunk  in 

sleep, 
With  floods  of  burning  tears  I've  sunk  before 
The  image  of  the  ever-blessed  Virgin, 
And  craved  a  filial  heart,  but  all  in  vain. 
I  rose  with  prayer  unheard.     O,  Roderigo! 
Unfold  this  wondrous  mystery  of  Heaven, 
Why  of  a  thousand  fathers  only  this 
Should  fall  to  me — and  why  to  him  this  son, 
Of  many  thousand  better?     Nature  could  not 
In  her  wide  orb  have  found  two  opposites 
More  diverse  in  their  elements.      How  could 
She  bind  the  two  extremes  of  human  kind — . 
Myself  and  him — in  one  so  holy  bond? 
O,  dreadful  fate!     Why  was  it  so  decreed? 
Why  should  two  men,  in  all  things  else  apart, 
Concur  so  fearfully  in  one  desire? 
Roderigo,  here  thou  seest  two  hostile  stars, 
That  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  only  once, 
A>  they  sweep  onward  in  their  orbed  course, 
Ton,  h  with  a  crash   that  shakes  them  to  the 

centre, 
Then  rush  apart  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Posa.     I  feel  a  dire  foreboding. 


Carlos.  So  do  I. 

Like   hell's   grim    furies,  dreams  of  dreadful 

shape 
Pursue  me  still.     My  better  genius  strives 
With  the  fell  projects  of  dark  despair. 
My  wildered  subtle  spirit  crawls  through  maze 
On  maze  of  sophistries,  until  at  length 
It  gains  a  yawning  precipice's  brink. 
O,  Roderigo!    should  I  e'er  in  him 
Forget  the  father — ah  !    thy  deathlike  look 
Tells  me  I'm  understood — should  I  forget 
The  father — what  were  then  the  King  to  me? 

Posa.     (After  a    pause.)    One   thing,    my 
Carlos,  let  me  beg  of  you ! 
Whate'er  may  be  your  plans,  do    nothing, — 

nothing, — 
Without  your  friend's  advice.     You   promise 
this? 

Carlos.     All,  all  I  promise  that  thy    love 
can  ask ! 
I  throw  myself  entirely  upon  thee  ! 

Posa.     The    King,     I    hear,    is    going    to 
Madrid. 
The   time   is   short.     If  with  the  Queen  you 

would 
Converse  in  private,  it  is  only  here, 
Here  in  Aranjuez,  it  can  be  done. 
The  quiet  of  the  place,  the  freer  manners, 
All  favor  you. 

Carlos.     And  such,  too,  was  my  hope  ; 
But  it,  alas  !  was  vain. 

Posa.                             Not  wholly  so. 
I  go  to  wait  upon  her.     If  she  be 
The  same  in  Spain  she  was  in  Henry's  Court, 
She  will  be  frank  at  least.     And  if  I  can 
Read  any  hope  for  Carlos  in  her  looks — 
Find  her  inclined  to  grant  an  interview — 
Get  her  attendant  ladies  sent  away 

Carlos.     Most  of  them  are   my  friends — 
especially 
The  Countess  Mondecar,  whom  I  have  gained 
By  service  to  her  son,  my  page. 

Posa.  'Tiswell; 

Be  you  at  hand,  and  ready  to  appear, 
Whene'er  I  give  the  signal,  Prince. 

Carlos.  I  will, — 

Be  sure,  I  will: — and  all  good  speed  attend 
thee! 

Posa.     I  will  not  lose  a  moment ;    so  fare- 
well. [F.xeioit  several/y. 
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SCENE    III.  —  The    Queen's    residence   in 
Aranjuez. — The   Pleasure    Grounds,    inter- 
sected   by    an    Avenue,    terminated  by   the 
Queen' s  Palace. 

The  Queen,  Duchess  of  Olivarez,  Princess 
OF  Eboli,  and  Marchioness  of  Monde- 
car,  all  advancing  from  the  Avenue. 

Queen.   (To  the  Marchioness.)  I  will  have 
you  beside  me,  Mondecar. 
The  Princess,  with  these  merry  eyes  of  hers, 
Has  plagued  me  all  the  morning.     See,   she 

scarce 
Can  hide  the  joy  she  feels  to  leave  the  country. 
Eboli.      'Twere  idle  to  conceal,  my  Queen, 
that  I 
Shall  be  most  glad  to  see  Madrid  once  more. 
Mondecar.     And   will    your    Majesty    not 
be  so,  too? 
Are  you  so  griev'd  to  quit  Aranjuez? 

Queen.     To  quit — this  lovely  spot  at  least, 
I  am. 
This  is  my  world.     Its  sweetness  oft  and  oft 
Has  twined  itself  around  my  inmost  heart. 
Here,  nature,  simple,  rustic  nature  greets  me, 
The  sweet  companion  of  my  early  years — 
Here    I    indulge   once   more  my  childhood's 

sports, 
And    my   dear  France's  gales  come   blowing 

here. 
Blame   not    this   partial    fondness — all   hearts 

yearn 
For  their  own  native  land. 

Eboli.  But  then  how  lone, 

How  dull  and  lifeless  is  it  here !     We  might 
As  well  be  in  La  Trappe. 

Queen.  I  cannot  see  it. 

To  me  Madrid  alone  is  lifeless.     But 
What  saith  our  Duchess  to  it? 

Olivarez.  Why,  methinks, 

Your  Majesty,  since  kings  have  ruled  in  Spain, 
It  hath  been  still  the  custom  for  the  Court 
To  pass  the  summer  months  alternately 
Here  and  at  Pardo, — in  Madrid  the  winter. 
Queen.     Well,  I  suppose  it  has!     Duchess, 
you  know 
I've  long  resign'd  all  argument  with  you. 
Mon.    .  Next  month,  Madrid  will  be  all  life 
and  bustle. 
They're  fitting  up  the  Plaza  Mayor  now, 
And    we   shall    have    rare   bull-fights;    and, 

besides, 
A  grand  Auto  da  Fe  is  promised  us. 

Queen.      Promised  ?     This  from  my  gentle 
Mondecar ! 


Mon.     Why  not?     'Tis  only  heretics  they 

burn  ! 
Queen.     I  hope  my  Eboli  thinks  otherwise  ! 
Eboli.      What,     I?      I    beg    your   Majesty 
may  think  me 
As  good  a  Christian  as  the  Marchioness. 

Queen.     Alas !      I     had     forgotten    where 
I  am, — 
No  more  of  this!     We  were  speaking,  I  think, 
About  the  country?    And  methinks  this  month 
Has  flown  away  with  strange  rapidity. 
I  counted  on  much  pleasure,  very  much, 
From  our  retirement  here,  and  yet  I  have  not 
Found  that  which  I  expected.     Is  it  thus 
With  all  our  hopes?     And  yet  I  cannot  say 
One  wish  of  mine  is  left  ungratified. 

Olivarez.     You  have  not  told  us,  Princess 
Eboli, 
If  there  be  hope  for  Gomez, — and  if  we  may 
Expect  ere  long  to  greet  you  as  his  bride? 
Queen.     True  —  thank   you,    Duchess,   for 
reminding  me ! 

^Addressing  the  Princess. 
I  have  been  ask'd  to  urge  his  suit  with  you. 
But  can  I  do  it?     The  man  whom  I  reward 
With  my  sweet  Eboli,  must  be  a  man 
Of  noble  stamp  indeed. 

Olivarez.  And  such  he  is, 

A  man  of  mark  and  fairest  fame, — a  man 
Whom  our  dear  monarch  signally  has  graced 
With  his  most  royal  favor. 

Queen.  He's  happy  in 

Such  high  good  fortune;    but  we  fain  would 

know 
If  he  can  love,  and  win  return  of  love. 
This  Eboli  must  answer. 

Eboli.   (Stands  speechless  and  confused,  her 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground ;    at  last  she  falls 
at  the  Queen's  feet.)  Gracious  Queen! 
Have  pity  on  me  !     Let  me- — let  me  not, — 
For  Heaven's  sake,  let  me  not  be  sacrificed. 
Queen.     Be  sacrificed !     I  need  no  more- 
Arise ! 
'Tis  a  hard  fortune  to  be  sacrificed. 
I  do  believe  you.     Rise.     And  is  it  long 
Since  you  rejected  Gomez'  suit? 

Eboli.  Some  months — 

Before  Prince  Carlos  came  from  Alcala. 

Queen.   (Starts,  and  looks  at  her  with  an 
inquisitive  glance.)    Have  you  tried  well 
the  grounds  of  your  refusal  ? 
Eboli.   (With    energy.)  It   cannot    be,  my 
Queen,  no,  never,  never, — 
For  a  thousand  reasons,  never  ! 

Queen.  One's  enough. 

You  do  not  love  him.     That  suffices  me. 


Now  let  it  pass.  [To  her  other  ladies. 

I  have  not  seen  the  Infanta 
Yet     this    morning.      Pray    bring    her,    Mar- 
chioness. 
Olivarez.   (Looking  at  the  clock.)  It  is  not 

yet  the  hour,  your  Majesty. 
Queen.     Not  yet  the  hour  for  me  to  be  a 
mother! 
That's  somewhat  hard.      Forget  not,  then,  to 

tell  me 
When  the  right  hour  does  come. 

[A    Page  enters   and   whispers   to  the  first 

lady,  who  thereupon  tarns  to  the  Queen. 
Olivarez.  The  Marquis  Posa. 

May't  please  your  Majesty. 

Queen.  The  Marquis  Posa  ! 

Olivarez.      He    comes    from    France,    and 
from  the  Netherlands, 
And  craves  the  honor  to  present  some  letters 
Entrusted  to  him  by  your  royal  Mother. 
Queen.   Is  this  allow'd? 
OLIVAREZ.    (Hesitating.)     A    case    so    un- 
foreseen 
Is  not  provided  for  in  my  instructions. 
When  a  Castilian  grandee,  with  despatches 
From  foreign  Courts,  shall  in  her  garden  find 
The  Queen  of  Spain,  and  tender  them — 

Queen.  Enough! 

I'll  venture,  then,  on  mine  own  proper  peril. 
Olivarez.      May  I,  your  Majesty,  withdraw 

the  while? 
Queen.     E'en  as  you  please,  good  Duchess ! 
[Exit  the    Duchess,  the   Queen  gives   the 
Page  a  sign,  who  thereupon  retires. 


SCENE    [V. —  The  Queen,  Princess  Eboli, 
Marchioness  of  MoNDECAR,  and  MARQUIS 

of  Posa. 

Queen.     I  bid  you  welcome,  sir,  to  Span- 
ish ground ! 
Posa.      Ground,  which  I   never  with  so  just 
a  pride 
Hail'd  for  the  country  of  my  sires,  as  now. 
Queen.   (To  the  two  ladies.)  The  Marquis 
Posa.  ladies,  who  at  Rheims 
Coped  with  my  father  in  the  lists,  and  made 
My  colors  thrice  victorious;    the  first 
That  made  me  feel  how  proud  a  thing  it  was 
To  be  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  Spanish  men. 

[  Tinning  to  the  Marquis. 
When  we  last  parted  in  the  Louvre,  sir, 
Vou  scarcely  dreamed  that  I  should  ever  be 
Your  hostess  in  Castile. 


Posa.  Most  true,  my  liege ! 

For  at  that  time  I  never  could  have  dream'd 
That  France  should  lose  to  us  the  only  thing 
We  envied  her  possessing. 

Quekn.  How,  proud  Spaniard! 

The  only  thing  J     And  you  can  venture  this — - 
This,  to  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Valois ! 

Posa.      I    venture    now    to  say  it,  gracious 
Queen, 
Since  now  you  are  our  own. 

Queen.  Your  journey  hither. 

Has    led    you,    as    1    hear,    through     France. 

What  news 
Have  you  brought  with  you  from  my  honor'd 

mother, 
And  from  my  dearest  brothers? 

Posa.    ( Handing  letters.)   I    left  your  Royal 
Mother  sick  at  heart, 
Bereft  of  every  joy,  save  only  this, 
To  know  her  daughter  happy  on  the  throne 
Of  our  imperial  Spain. 

Quekn.  Could  she  be  aught 

But  happy,  in  the  dear  remembrances 
Of  relatives  so  kind — in  the  sweet  thoughts 

Of  the  old  time,  when Sir,  you've  visited 

Full  many  a  court  in  these  your  various  travels, 
And  seen  strange  lands  and  customs  manifold-; 
And  now,  they  say,  you  mean  to  keep  at  home, 
A  greater  prince,  in  your  retired  domain, 
Than  is  King  Philip  on  his  throne — a  freer. 
You're  a  philosopher :    but  much  I  doubt 
If  our  Madrid  will  please  you.     We  are  so — 
So  quiet  in  Madrid. 

Posa.  And  that  is  more 

Than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  has  to  boast. 

Queen.     I've  heard  as  much.      But  all  this 
world's  concerns 
Are  well  nigh  blotted  from  my  memory. 

[To  Princess  EBOLI. 
Princess,  methinks  I  see  a  hyacinth 
Yonder,  in  bloom.    Wilt  bring  it  to  me,  sweet? 

[The  Princess  goes  towards  the  place,    the 
Queen  softly  to  the  Marquis 
I'm  much  mistaken,  sir,  or  your  arrival 
Mas  made  one  heart  more  happy  here  at  court. 

Posa.      I  have  found  a  sad  one — one  that 
in  this  world 
A  ray  of  sunshine 

E60U.  As  this  gentleman 

Has  seen  so  many  countries,  he,  no  doubt, 
Has  much  of  note  to  tell  us. 

Posa.  Doubtless,  and 

To  seek  adventures  is  a  knight's  first  duty — 
But  his  most  sacred  is  to  shield  the  fair. 

Mon.     From    giants!      But    there   are    no 
giants  now ! 


Posa.      Power  is  a  giant  ever  to  the  weak. 

Queen.     The  chevalier  says  well.     There 
still  are  giants ; 
Rut  there  are  knights  no  more. 

Posa.  Not  long  ago, 

On  my  return  from  Naples,  I  became 
The  witness  of  a  very  touching  story, 
Which  ties  of  friendship  almost  make  my  own. 
Were  I  not  fearful  its  recital  might 
Fatigue. your  Majesty 

Queen.  Have  I  a  choice? 

The  Princess  is  not  to  be  lightly  balked. 
Proceed.     I  too,  sir,  love  a  story  dearly. 

Posa.     Two  noble  houses  in  Mirandola, 
Wearied  of  jealousies  and  deadly  feuds. 
Transmitted  down  from  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 

lines, 
Through  centuries  of  hate,  from  sire  to  son, 
Resolved  to  ratify  a  lasting  peace 
By  the  sweet  ministry  of  nuptial  ties. 
Fernando,  nephew  of  the  great  Pietro, 
And  fair  Matilda,  old  Colonna's  child, 
Were  chosen  to  cement  this  holy  bond. 


Nature  had  never  for  each  other  form'd 
Two  fairer  hearts.     And  never  had  the  world 
Approved  a  wiser  or  a  happier  choice. 
Still  had  the  youth  adored  his  lovely  bride 
In  the  dull  limner's  portraiture  alone. 
How  thrill'd  his  heart,  then,  in  the  hope  to 

find 
The  truth  of  all  that  e'en  his  fondest  dreams 
Had  scarcely  dared  to  credit  in  her  piclure! 
In  Padua,  where  his  studies  held  him  bound, 
Fernando  panted  for  the  joyful  hour, 
i  When  he  might  murmur  at  Matilda's  feet 
The  first  pure  homage  of  his  fervent  love. 

\_The    Queen    grows  more   attentive;    the 

Marquis  continues,  after  a  short  pause, 

addressing    himself  chiefly    to    Princess 
Eboi.i. 

Meanwhile  the  sudden  death  of  Pietro's  wife, 
Had  left  him  free  to  wed.     With  the  hot  glow 
Of  youthful  blood  the  hoary  lover  drinks 
The    fame    that    reached   him    of  Matilda's 
charms. 
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He   comes  —  he   sees — he   loves!     The    new 

desire 
Stifles  the  voice  of  nature  in  his  heart. 
The  uncle  woos  his  nephew's  destined  bride, 
And  at  the  altar  consecrates  his  theft. 

Queen.     And  what  did  then  Fernando? 

Posa.  On  the  wings 

Of  love,  unconscious  of  the  fearful  change, 
Delirious  with  the  promis'd  joy,  he  speeds 
Back  to  Mirandola.     His  flying  steed 
By   star-light   gains    the    gate.      Tumultuous 

sounds 
Of  music,  dance,  and  jocund  revelry 
Ring  from  the  walls  of  the  illumin'd  palace. 
With  faltering  steps  he  mounts  the  stair;    and 

now 
Behold  him  in  the  crowded  nuptial  hall, 
Unrecognized  !     Amid  the  reeling  guests 
Pietro  sat.     An  angel  at  his  side — 
An  angel,  whom  he  knows,  and  who  to  him, 
Even  in  his  dreams,  seem'd  ne'er  so  beautiful. 
A  single  glance  reveal' d  what  once  was  his, — 
Reveal' d  what  now  was  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

Eboli.     O  poor  Fernando  ! 

QUEEN.  Surely,  sir,  your  tale 

Is  ended  ?     Nay,  it  must  be. 

Posa.  No,  not  quite. 

Queen.  Did  you  not  say  Fernando  was 
your  friend  ? 

Posa.     I  have  no  dearer  in  the  world. 

Eboli.  But  pray 

Proceed,  sir  with  your  story. 

Posa.  Nay,  the  rest 

Is  very  sad — and  to  recall  it  sets 
My   sorrow    fresh    abroach.      Spare    me    the 
sequel.  [A  general  silence. 

Queen.   (Turning  to  the  Princess  Eboli. ) 
Surely  the  time  is  come  to  see  my  daughter, 
I  prithee,  princess,  bring  her  to  me  now! 

[T/ie  Princess  withdraws.  The  Marquis 
beckons  a  Page.  The  Queen  opens  the 
letters,  and  appears  surprised.  The  Mar- 
quis talks  with  Marchioness  Mondecar. 
The  Queen,  having  read  the  letters,  turns 
to  the  Marquis  with  a  penetrating  look. 

Queen. 
—She 

Haply  was  ignorant  of  Fernando's  grief? 
Posa.     Matilda's  heart  has  no  one  fathom'd 
yet — 
Great  souls  endure  in  silence. 

Queen.     You  look  around  you.     Who  is  it 

you  seek? 
Posa.      Just    then    the  thought    came    over 
me,  how  one, 


You  have  not  spoken  of  Matilda ! 


Whose   name  I  dare  not  mention,  would  re- 
joice, 
Stood  he  where  I  do  now. 

Queen.  And  who's  to  blame 

That  he  does  not? 

Posa.   (Interrupting  her  eagerly.)   My  liege  ! 
And  dare  I  venture 
To  interpret  thee,  as  fain  I  would?    He'd  find 
Forgiveness,  then,  if  now  he  should  appear. 

Queen.   (Alarmed.)   Now,   Marquis,  now! 
What  do  you  mean  by  this? 

Posa.     Might  he,  then,  hope? 

Queen.                     You  terrify  me,  Marquis. 
Surely  he  will  not 

Posa.  He  is  here  already. 


SCENE   V.— The  Queen,  Carlos,  Marquis 

Posa,  Marchioness  Mondecar.      The 

two  latter  go  towards  the  Avenue. 

Carlos.    (On  his  knees  before  the  Queen.) 
At  length  'tis  come — the  happy  moment's 
come, 
And  Charles  may  touch  this  all-beloved  hand. 
Queen.     What  headlong  folly's  this?   And 
dare  you  break 
Into  my  presence  thus?     Arise,  rash  man  ! 
We  are  observed ;    my  suite  are  close  at  hand. 
Carlos.     I    will    not   rise.      Here  will    I 
kneel  for  ever, 
Here  will  I  lie  enchanted  at  your  feet, 
And  grow  to  the  dear  ground  you  tread  on ! 

Queen.  Madman ! 

To  what  rude  boldness  my  indulgence  leads ! 
Know  you,  it  is  the  Queen,  your  mother,  sir, 
Whom    you   address    in    such    presumptuous 

strain  ? 
Know,  that  myself  will  to  the  King,  report 

This  bold  intrusion 

Carlos.  And  that  I  must  die! 

Let    them    come   here,  and   drag   me  to  the 

scaffold ! 
A  moment  spent  in  paradise,  like  this, 
Is  not  too  dearly  purchased  by  a  life. 
Queen.     But  then  your  Queen? — 
Carlos.     (Rising.)  O  God,  I'll  go, 

I'll  go! 
Can  I  refuse  to  bend  to  that  appeal? 
I  am  your  very  plaything.      Mother,  mother, 
A  sign,  a  transient  glance,  one  broken  word 
From  those  dear  Kps  can  bid  me  live  or  die. 
What  would  you  more?     Is  there  beneath  the 
sun 
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One  thing  I  would  not  haste  to  sacrifice, 
To  meet  your  lightest  wish  ? 

Queen.  Then  fly ! 

Carlos.  O  God ! 

Queen.     With    tears    I   do   conjure   you, 
Carlos,  fly ! 
I  ask  no  more.     O  fly  !    before  my  court, 
My  guards,  detecting  us  alone  together, 
Bear  the  dread  tidings  to  your  father's  ear. 

Carlos.  I  bide  my  doom,  or  be  it  life  or 
death. 
Have  I  staked  every  hope  on  this  one  moment, 
Which  gives  thee  to  me,  thus  at  length  alone, 
That  idle  fears  should  balk  me  of  my  purpose? 
No,  Queen !     The  world  may  round  its  axis 

roll 
A  hundred  thousand  times,  ere  chance  again 
Yield  to  my  prayers  a  moment  such  as  this. 


Queen.     It  never  shall  to  all  eternity. 
Unhappy  man  !     What  would  you  ask  of  me  ? 
Carlos.     Heaven   is  my   witness,    Queen, 
how  I  have  straggled, 
Straggled  as  mortal  never  did  before. 
But  all  in  vain!     My  manhood  fails — I  yield. 
Queen.     No  more  of  this — for  my  sake — 

for  my  peace — 
Carlos.     You  were  mine  own, — in  face  of 
all  the  world, — 
Affianced  to  me  by  two  mighty  crowns, 
By  Heaven  and  nature  plighted  as  my  bride, 
But  Philip,  cruel  Philip,  stole  you  from  me. 
Queen.     He  is  your  father  ! 
Carlos.  And  he  is  your  husband  ! 

Queen.     And    gives   to    you,    for   an    in- 
heritance, 
The  mightiest  monarchy  in  all  the  world  ! 
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Carlos.      And  you,  as  mother ! 

QUEEN.  Mighty  Heavens! 

You  rave ! 
Carlos.     And  is  he  even  conscious  of  his 

treasure  ? 
Hath  he  a  heart  to  feel  and  value  yours? 
I'll  not  complain — no,  no,  I  will  forget, 
How  happy,  past  all  utterance,  I  might 
Have  been  with  you, — if  he  were  only  so. 
But  he  is  not — there,  there  the  anguish  lies! 
He  is  not,  and  he  never — never  can  be. 
O,  you  have  robb'd  me  of  my  paradise, 
Only  to  blast  it  in  King  Philip's  arms! 
Queen.     Horrible  thought ! 
Carlos.  O  yes,  right  well  I  know 

Who  'twas  that  knit  this  ill-starr'd  marriage  up, 
I  know  how  Philip  loves,  and  how  he  wooed. 
What  are  you  in  this  kingdom — tell  me,  what? 
Regent,  belike!     Oh,  no!     If  such  you  were, 
How  could    fell   Alvas   act    their   murderous 

deeds, 
Or  Flanders  bleed  a  martyr  for  her  faith? 
Are  you  e'en  Philip's  wife?     Impossible — 
Beyond  belief.     A  wife  doth  still  possess 
Her   husband's   heart.     To    whom   doth    his 

belong? 
If  e'er,  perchance,  in  some  hot  feverish  mood, 
He  yields  to  gentler  impulse,  begs  he  not 
Forgiveness  of  his  sceptre  and  grey  hairs? 
Queen.     Who   told    you    that  my    lot,   at 

Philip's  side, 
Was  one  for  men  to  pity? 

Carlos.  My  own  heart ! 

Which  feels,  with  burning  pangs,  how  at  my 

side 
It  had  been  to  be  envied. 

Queen.  Thou  vain  man  ! 

What  if  my  heart  should  tell  me  the  reverse? 
How,  sir,  if  Philip's  watchful  tenderness, 
The  looks  that  silently  proclaim  his  love, 
Touch'd  me    more   deeply  than   his  haughty 

son's 
Presumptuous   eloquence?     What,  if  an   old 

man's 

Matured  esteem 

Carlos.       That  makes  a  difference  !    Then, 
Why  then,   forgiveness! — I'd  no  thought    of 

this; 
I  had  no  thought  that  you  could  love  the  King. 
QUEEN.     To  honor  him's  my  pleasure  and 

my  wish. 

Carlos.  Then  you  have  never  loved? 
Queen.  Singular  question! 

Carlos.  Then  you  have  never  loved? 
QuEEN.  I  love  no  longer! 
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Carlos.      Because  your  heart  forbids  it,  or 

your  oath? 
Queen.     Leave  me ;    nor  ever    touch    this 

theme  again. 
Carlos.     Because  your  oath  forbids  it,  or 

your  heart? 
Queen.     Because  my  duty — but,  alas,  alas ! 
To  what  avails  this  scrutiny  of  fate, 
Which  we  must  both  obey? 

Carlos.  Must — must  obey? 

Queen.     What  means  this  solemn  tone? 
Carlos.  Thus  much  it  means, 

That  Carlos  is  not  one  to  yield  to  must, 
Where  he  hath   power    to   will!     It   means, 

besides, 
That  Carlos  is  not  minded  to  live  on, 
The  most  unhappy  man  in  all  this  realm, 
When  it  would  only  cost  the  overthrow 
Of  Spanish  laws  to  be  the  happiest. 

Queen.     Do  I  interpret  rightly?    Still  you 
hope? 
Dare  you  hope  on,  where  all  is  lost  for  ever? 
Carlos.     I  look  on  nought  as  lost — except 

the  dead. 
Queen.      For   me — your   mother,    do    you 

dare  to  hope? 
(She  fixes  a  penetrating  look  on  him,  then 
continues  with  dignity  and  earnestness. 

And  yet  why  not?  A  new  elected  monarch 
Can  do  far  more — make  bonfires  of  the  laws 
His  father  left — o'erthrow  his  monuments — 
Nay,  more  than  this — for  what   shall  hinder 

him  ? — 
Drag  from  his  tomb,  in  the  Escurial, 
The  sacred  corpse  of  his  departed  sire, 
Make  it  a  public  spectacle,  and  scatter 
Forth  to  the  winds  his  desecrated  dust. 

And  then,  at  last,  to  fill  the  measure  up, 

Carlos.     Merciful  Heavens,  finish  not  the 

picture ! 
Queen.      End    all    by    wedding   with    his 

mother. 
Carlos.     Oh ! 
Accursed  son  ! 

[He  remains  for  some   time  paralysed  and 
speechless. 
Yes,  now  'tis  out,  'tis  out! 
I  see  it  clear  as  day.     O,  would  it  had 
Been  veil'd  from  me  in  everlasting  darkness! 
Yes,  thou  art  gone  from  me — gone — gone  for 

ever. 
The  die  is  cast ;    and  thou  art  lost  to  me. 
Oh  in  that  thought  lies  hell;    and  a  hell,  too, 
Lies  in  the  other  thoiight,  to  call  thee  mine. 
Oh  misery !     I  can  bear  my  fate  no  longer, 
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My   very   heart-strings   strain  as  they  would 

burst. 
Queen.     Alas,  alas!    dear  Charles,  I   feel 

it  all, 
i  he  nameless  pang  that  rages  in  your  breast;    '  Worthy  of  him  in  whom  the  virtues  flow 
Your  pangs  are  infinite,  as  is  your  love,  Of  a  long  ancestry  of  mighty  kings 


And  infinite  as  both  will  be  the  glory 
Of  overmastering  both.     Up,  be  a  man, 
Wrestle  with  them  boldly.     The  prize  is  worthy 
Of  a  young  warrior's  high,  heroic  heart; 
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Courage!   my  noble  Prince!     Great  Charles's 

grandson 
Begins  the  contest  with  undaunted  heart, 
Where  sons  of  meaner  men  would  yield  at  once. 
Carlos.     Too  late,  too  late !    O  God,  it  is 

too  late ! 
Queen.     Too  late  to  be  a  man  !    O  Carlos, 
Carlos ! 
How  nobly  shows  our  virtue,  when  the  heart 
Breaks  in  its  exercise  !     The  hand  of  Heaven 
Has  set  you  up  on  high, — far  higher,  Prince, 
Than  millions  of  your  brethren.     All  she  took 
From  others,  she  bestow'd  with  partial  hand 
On  thee,  her  favorite;  and  millions  ask, 
What  was  your  merit,  thus  before  your  birth 
To  be  endowed  so  far  above  mankind? 
Up,  then,  and  justify  the  ways  of  Heaven ; 
Deserve  to  take  the  lead  of  all  the  world, 
And  make  a  sacrifice  ne'er  made  before. 
Carlos.     I  will,  I  will: — I  have  a  giant's 
strength 
To  win  your  favor;  but  to  lose  you,  none. 
Queen.     Confess,  my  Carlos,  I  have  harshly 
read  thee : 
It  is  but  spleen,  and  waywardness,  and  pride, 
Attract  you  thus  so  madly  to  your  mother ! 
The  heart  you  lavish  on  myself,  belongs 
To  the  great  empire  you  one  day  shall  rule. 
Look,  that  you  sport  not  with  your  sacred  trust ! 
Love  is  your  high  vocation ;  until  now 
It  hath  been  wrongly  bent  upon  your  mother: 
Oh,  lead  it  back  upon  your  future  realms, 
And  so,  instead  of  the  fell  stings  of  conscience, 
Enjoy  the  bliss  of  being  more  than  man. 
Elizabeth  has  been  your  earliest  love, 
Your   second    must   be  Spain.     How  gladly, 

Carlos, 
Will  I  give  place  to  this  more  worthy  choice ! 
Carlos.     (Overpowered  by  emotion,  throivs 
himself  at  her  feet.)   How  great  thou  art, 
my  angel !     Yes,  I'll  do 
All,  all  thou  canst  desire.     So  let  it  be. 

[He  rises. 
Here,    in   the  sight  of  Heaven  I  stand,  and 

swear — 
I  swear  to  thee,  eternal — no,  great  Heaven  ! — 
Eternal  silence  only, — not  oblivion. 

Queen.     How  can  I  ask  from  you,  what  I 
myself 
Am  not  disposed  to  grant? 

Posa.  ( Hastening  from  the  allev. )  The  King! 
Queen.  Oh  God ! 

Posa.     Away,    away!     fly    from  these  pre- 
cincts, Prince. 
Queen.      His  jealousy  is  dreadful — should 
he  see  you — 
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Carlos.     I'll  stay. 

Queen.  And  who  will  be  the  victim,  then? 
Carlos.   (Seizing  the  Marquis  by  the  arm.) 
Away,  away !     Come,  Roderigo,  come ! 
[  Goes  and  returns. 
What  may  I  hope  to  carry  hence  with  me? 
Queen.     Your  mother's  friendship. 
Carlos.  Friendship!     Mother! 

Queen.  And 

These  tears  with  it — they're  from  the  Nether- 
lands. 

[She  gives  him  some  letters. — Exit  Carlos 
with  the  Marquis.  The  Queen  looks 
restlessly  round  in  search  of  her  ladies, 
7vho  are  nowhere  to  be  seen.  As  she  is 
about  to  retire  up,  the  King  enters. 


SCENE  VI.— The  Kino,  the  Queen,  Duke 
Alva,  Count  Lerma,  Domingo,  Ladies, 
Grandees,  who  remain  at  a  little  distance. 

King.      How,    Madam,    alone? — not   even 
one  of  all 
Your  ladies  in  attendance?    Strange?    Where 
are  they? 
Queen.     My  gracious  lord  ! 
King.  Why  thus  alone,  I  say? 

[  To  his  attendants. 
I'll  take  a  strict  account  of  this  neglect. 
'Tis  not  to  be  forgiven.     Who  has  the  charge 
Of  waiting  on  your  Majesty  to-day? 

Queen.     O    be    not   angry!      Good,    my 
Lord,  'tis  I 
Myself  that  am  to  blame — at  my  request 
The  Princess  Eboli  went  hence  but  now. 
King.     At  your  request ! 
Queen.  To  call  the  nurse  to  me, 

With  the  Infanta,  whom  I  long'd  to  see. 
King.     And  was  your  retinue  dismiss'd  for 
that? 
This  only  clears  the  lady  first  in  waiting. 
AVhere  was  the  second  ? 

Mon.     (  Wlio  has  returned  and  mixed  with 
other  ladies,  steps  forward.)  Your  Majesty, 
I  feel 
I  am  to  blame  for  this. 

Kino.  You  are,  and  so 

I  give  you  ten  years  to  reflect  upon  it, 
At  a  most  tranquil  distance  from  Madrid. 
[The    Marchioness    steps    back    weeping. 
General  silence.      The  bystanders  all  look 
in  confusion  towards  the  Queen. 


Queen.     What   weep   you    for,  dear  Mar- 
chioness? [To  the  King. 
If  I 
Have  err'd,  my  gracious  Liege,  the  crown  I 

wear, 
And    which  I  never  sought,  should  save  my 

blushes. 
Is  there  a  law  in  this  your  kingdom,  Sire, 
To  summon  monarch's  daughters  to  the  bar? 
Does  force  alone  restrain  your  Spanish  ladies? 
Or   need    they   stronger  safeguard  than  their 

virtue? 
Now  pardon  me,  my  Liege;   'tis  not  my  wont 
To  send  my  ladies,  who  have  served  me  still 
With  smiling  cheerfulness,  away  in  tears. 
Here,  Mondecar. 

[She  takes  off  her  girdle  and  presents  it  to  the 

Marchioness. 

You  have  displeased  the  King, 

Not  me.     Take  this  remembrance  of  my  favor, 

And    of  this    hour.     I'd    have   you   quit  the 

kingdom. 
You've  only  err'd  in  Spain.    In  my  dear  France, 
All  men  are  glad  to  wipe  such  tears  away. 
And  must  I  ever  be  reminded  thus? 
In  my  dear  France  it  had  been  otherwise. 
[Leaning  on  the  Marchioness  and  covering 

her  face. 
King.     Can   a   reproach,   that  in  my  love 
had  birth, 
Afflict  you  so?     A  word  so  trouble  you, 
Which  the  most  anxious  tenderness  did  prompt? 
[He  turns  towards  the  Grandees. 
Here  stand  the  assembled  vassals  of  my  throne. 
Did  ever  sleep  descend  upon  these  eyes, 
Till  at  the  close  of  the  returning  day 
I've  pondered,  how  the  hearts  of  all  my  subjects 
Were    beating    'neath    the    furthest    cope    of 

Heaven  ? 
And  should  I  feel  more  anxious  for  my  throne, 
Than  for  the  partner  of  my  bosom?     No? 
My  sword  and  Alva  can  protect  my  people, 
My  eye  alone  assures  thy  love. 

Queen.  My  Liege, 

If  that  I  have  offended — 

King.  I  am  call'd 

The  richest  monarch  in  the  Christian  world; 
The  sun  in  my  dominions  never  sets. 
All  this  another  hath  possess' d  before, 
And  many  another  will  possess  hereafter. 
That  is  mine  own.     All  that  the  monarch  hath 
Belongs  to  chance — Elizabeth  to  Philip. 
This  is  the  point  in  which  I  feel  I'm  mortal. 
Queen.   What  fear  you,  Sire? 
King.  Should  these  grey  hairs  not  fear? 


But  the  same  instant  that  my  fear  begins, 

It  dies  away  for  ever.  [To  the  Grandees. 

I  run  o'er 
The  nobles  of  my  Court,  and  miss  the  fore- 
most. 
Where  is  my  son,  Don   Carlos? 

[No  one  answers. 
He  begins 
To   give   me   cause   of  fear.     He  shuns   my 

presence, 
Since  he  came  back  from  school  at  Alcala. 
His  blood  is  hot.     Why  is  his  look  so  cold? 
His  bearing  all  so  stately  and  reserved? 
Be  watchful,  Duke,  I  charge  you. 

Alva.  So  I  am  : 

Long  as  a  heart  against  this  corslet  beats, 
So  long  may  Philip  slumber  undisturb'd; 
And   as   God's    Cherub  guards  the   gates   of 

heaven, 
So  doth  Duke  Alva  guard  your  royal  throne. 

Lerma.     Dare  I,  in  all  humility,  presume 
To  oppose  the  judgment  of  earth's  wisest  King? 
Too  deeply  I  revere  his  gracious  sire, 
To  judge  the  son  so  harshly.     I  fear  much 
From  his  hot  blood,  but  nothing  from  his  heart. 

King.      Lerma,    your    speech    is    fair,    to 
soothe  the  father, 
But  Alva  here  will  be  the  monarch's  shield — 
No  more  of  this.  [  Turning  to  his  Suite. 

Now  speed  we  to  Madrid, 
Our  royal  duties  summon  us.     The  plague 
Of  heresy  is  rife  among  my  people ; 
Rebellion  stalks  within  my  Netherlands — 
The  times  are  imminent.     We  must  arrest 
These  erring  spirits  by  some  dread  example. 
The  solemn  oath  which  every  Christian  King 
Hath  sworn  to  keep,  I  will  redeem  to-morrow. 
'Twill  be  a  day  of  doom  unparallel'd. 
Our  Court  is  bidden  to  the  festival. 

[He  leads  off  the  Queen,  the  rest  follow. 


SCENE   VII.— Don  Carlos  (with  letters  in 

his  hand),  and  Marquis  Posa,  enter 

from  opposite  sides. 

Carlos.     I    am   resolved  —  Flanders  shall 
yet  be  saved  : 
So  runs  her  suit — and  that's  enough  for  me ! 
Posa.     There's  not  another  moment  to  be 
lost: 
'Tis  said  Duke  Alva,  in  the  Cabinet, 
Is  named  already  as  the  Governor. 

Carlos.     Betimes,  to-morrow,  will  I  seek 
the  King. 
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And  ask  this  office  for  myself.     It  is 

The  first  request  I  ever  made  to  him, 

And  he  can  scarce  refuse.     My  presence  here 

Has  long  been  irksome  to  him.     He  will  grasp 

This  fair  pretence  my  absence  to  secure. 

And  shall  I  confess  to  thee,  Roderigo? — 

My  hopes  go  further.      Face  to  face  with  him, 

'Tis  possible,  the  pleading  of  a  son 

May  reinstate  him  in  his  father's  favor. 

He  ne'er  hath  heard  the  voice  of  nature  speak; 

Then  let  me  try  for  once,  my  Roderigo, 

What  power  she  hath  when    breathing    from 

my  lips. 
Posa.     Now   do    I  hear  my  Carlos'  voice 

once  more, 
Now  are  you  all  yourself  again  ! 


SCENE    VIII. 


-  The  preceding.     Count 
Lerma. 


Lerma.  Your  Grace, 

His  Majesty  has  left  Aranjuez; 

And  I  am  bidden 

Carlos.  Very  well,  my  lord — 

I  shall  o'ertake  the  King — 

Posa.    (Affecting  to   take   leave   with    cere- 
mony.) Your  Highness,  then, 
Has  nothing  further  to  intrust  to  me? 

Carlos.      Nothing.      A    pleasant    journey 
to  Madrid  ! 
You  may,  hereafter,  tell  me  more  of  Flanders. 
\_To  Lerma,  ruho  is  waiting  for  him. 
Proceed,  my  lord!    I'll  follow  thee  anon. 


SCENE   IX. — Don  Carlos,  Marquis  Posa. 

Carlos.     I  understood  thy  hint,  and  thank 

thee  for  it. 
A  stranger's  presence  can  alone  excuse 
This    forced    and    measured    tone.     Are   we 

not  brothers? 
In  future,  let  this  puppet-play  of  rank 
Be    banish'd    from    our   friendship.      Think 

that  we 
Had  met  at  some  gay  masking  festival, 
Thou  in  the  habit  of  a  slave,  and  I 
Robed,  for  a  jest,  in  the  imperial  purple, 
Throughout  the  revel  we  respect  the  cheat, 
And  play  our  parts  with  sportive  earnestness, 


Tripping  it  gaily  with  the  merry  throng ; 
But  should    thy    Carlos   beckon    through   his 

mask, 
Thou'dst  press  his  hand  in  silence  as  he  pass'd, 
And  we  should  be  as  one. 

Posa.  The  dream's  divine! 

But  are  you  sure,  that  it  will  last  for  ever? 
Is  Carlos,  then,  so  certain  of  himself, 
As  to  despise  the  charms  of  boundless  sway? 
A  day  will  come — an  all-important  day — 
When  this  heroic  mind — I  warn  you  now — 
Will  sink  o'erwhelm'd  by  too  severe  a  test. 
Don    Philip   dies;    and    Carlos    mounts    the 

throne, 
The  mightiest  throne  in  Christendom.      How 

vast 
The  gulf  that  yawns  betwixt  mankind  and  him, 
A  god  to-day,  who  yesterday  was  man ! 
Steel  'd  to  all  human  weakness — to  the  voice 
Of  heavenly  duty  deaf.     Humanity, — 
To-day  a  word  of  import  in  his  ear, — 
Barters  itself,  and  grovels  'mid  the  throng 
Of  gaping  parasites ; — his  sympathy 
For  human  woe  is  turn'd  to  cold  neglect, 
His  virtue  sunk  in  loose  voluptuous  joys. 
Peru  supplies  him  riches  for  his  folly, 
His  court  engenders  devils  for  his  vices! 
Lull'd  in  this  heaven,  the  work  of  crafty  slaves, 
He   sleeps   a  charmed  sleep;    and  while   his 

dream 
Endures,  his  godhead  lasts.     And  woe  to  him, 
Who'd  break,  in  pity,  this  lethargic  trance! 
What    could    Roderigo    do?      Friendship   is 

true, 
And   bold   as  true.     But  her   bright  flashing 

beams 
Were  much  too  fierce  for  sickly  majesty : 
You  would  not  brook  a  subject's  stern  appeal, 
Nor  I,  a  monarch's  pride! 

Carlos.  Fearful  and  true, 

Thy    portraiture    of  monarchs.     Yes,  thou'rt 

right, 
But   'tis   their   lusts   that    thus   corrupt    their 

hearts, 
And  hurry  them  to  vice.     I  still  am  pure. 
A  youth  scarce    numbering  three-and-twenty 

years, 
What  thousands  waste  in  riotous  delights, 
Without  remorse — the  mind's  more   precious 

part — 
The  bloom  and  strength  of  manhood — I  have 

kept, 
Hoarding  their  treasures  for  the  future  king. 
What  could  unseat  my  Posa  from  my  heart, 
If  women  fail  to  do  it? 

Posa.  I,  myself! 
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Say,  could  I  love  you,  Carlos,  warm  as  now, 

If  I  must  fear  you  ? 

Carlos.  That  will  never  be. 

What  need  hast  thou  of  me?     What  cause  hast 
thou 

To  stoop  thy  knee,  a  suppliant  at  the  throne? 

Does  gold  allure  thee?     Thou'rt  a  richer  sub- 
ject, 

Than  I  shall  be  a  king!     Dost  covet  honors? 
E'en  in  thy  youth,   fame's  brimming  chalice 

stood 
Full  in  thy  grasp — thou  flung'st  the  toy  away. 
Which  of  us,  then,  must  be  the  other's  debtor, 
And  which  the  creditor?     Thou  standest  mute. 


Dost  tremble  for  the  trial?     Art  thou,  then, 
Uncertain  of  thyself? 

Posa.  Carlos,  I  yield! 

Here  is  my  hand. 

Carlos.  Is  it  mine  own? 

Posa.  For  ever — 

In  the  most  pregnant  meaning  of  the  word  ! 

Carlos.     And  wilt  thou  prove  hereafter  to 
the  King, 
As  true  and  warm  as  to  the  Prince  to-day? 

Posa.     I  swear ! 

Carlos.  And  when  round  my  un- 

guarded heart 
The  serpent  flattery  winds  its  subtle  coil, 


Should  e'er  these  eyes  of  mine  forget  the  tears 
They   once   were   wont    to  shed ;    or  should 

these  ears 
Be  closed  to  mercy's  plea, — say,  wilt  thou,  then, 
The  fearless  guardian  of  my  virtue,  throw 
Thine  iron  grasp  upon  me,  and  call  up 
My  genius  by  its  mighty  name? 

Posa.  I  will. 

Carlos.     And  now  one  other  favor  let  me 
beg. 
Do  call  me  thou  !     Long  have  I  envied  this 
Dear  privilege  of  friendship  to  thine  equals. 


The  brother's  thou  beguiles  my  ear,  my  heart, 

With  sweet  suggestions  of  equality. 

Nay,    no  reply: — I  guess  what  thou  would'st 

say — 
To  thee  this  seems  a  trifle — but  to  me, 
A  monarch's  son,  'tis  much.     Say,  wilt  thou  be 
A  brother  to  me? 

Posa.  Yes;  thy  brother,  yes! 

Carlos.     Now  to  the  King — my  fears  are 

at  an  end : 
Thus,  arm  in  arm  with  thee,  I  dare  defy 
The  universal  world  into  the  lists.      \_Excunt. 


ACT   II 


SCENE  I.— The  Royal  Palace  at  Madrid. 

King    Philip   under  a  canopy;    Duke  Alva, 

at  some  distance,  with  his  head  covered ; 

Carlos. 

Carlos.     The  kingdom  takes  precedence — 
willingly 
Doth  Carlos  to  the  Minister  give  place — 
He  speaks  for  Spain  :    I  am  but  of  the  house- 
hold. [Bo?as  and  steps  backward. 


King.      The     Duke    remains — the    Infanta 
may  proceed. 

Carlos.    (  Turning  to  Alva.)    Then  must  I 
put  it  to  your  honor,  sir. 
To  yield  my  father  for  a  while  to  me. 
A  son,  you  know,  may  to  a  father's  ear 
Unbosom  much,  in  fulness  of  his  heart. 
That  not  befits  a  stranger's  ear.      The  King 
Shall  not  be  taken  from  you,  sir — -I  seek 
The  father  only  for  one  little  hour. 

King.      Here  stands  his  friend. 
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Carlos.  And  have  I  e'er  deserved 

To  think  the  Duke  should  be  a  friend  of  mine? 
Kino.     Or  tried  to  make  him  one?    I  scarce 
can  love 
Those  sons  who  choose  more  wisely  than  their 
fathers. 
Carlos.     And   can    Duke  Alva's  knightly 
spirit  brook 
To  look  on  such  a  scene?     Now,  as  I  live, 
I  would  not  play  the  busy  meddler's  part, 
Who  thrusts  himself,  unask'd,  'twixt  sire  and 

son, 
And  there  intrudes  without  ablush,  condemn'd 
By  his  own  conscious  insignificance, 
No,  not,  by  Heaven,  to  win  a  diadem ! 

King.   (Rising,  with  an  angry   look  at  the 

Prince.)   Retire,  my  lord! 
[Alva  goes   to  the  principal  door,  through 
which    Carlos    had    entered,    the    King 
points  to  the  other. 

No,  to  the  Cabinet, 
Until  I  call  you. 


SCENE    II. — King  Philip,  Don  Carlos. 

Carlos.   (As  soon  as  the  Duke  has  left  the 

apartment,  advances  to  the  King,  throws 

himself  at  his  feet,  and  then,  with  great 

emotion.)  My  father  once  again! 

Thanks,    endless    thanks,    for    this   unwonted 

favor ! 
Your  hand,  my  father!     O  delightful  day! 
The  rapture  of  this  kiss  has  long  been  strange 
To  your  poor  Carlos.     Wherefore  have  I  been 
Shut  from  my  father's  heart?     What  have  I 
done? 
KiNi;.      Carlos,  thou  art  a  novice  in  these 
arts — 

Forbear,  I  like  them  not 

Carlos.    (Rising.)  And  is  it  so  ! 

I  hear  your  courtiers  in  those  words,  my  father ! 
All  is  not  well,  by  Heaven,  all  is  not  true, 
'That  a  priest  says,  and  a  priest's  creatures  plot. 
I  am  not  wicked,  father;    ardent  blood 
Is  all  my  failing  ; — all  my  crime  is  youth  ; —    . 
Wicked  I  am  not — no,  in  truth,  not  wicked  ; — 
Tho'  many  an  impulse  wild  assails  my  heart, 
Yet  is  it  still  untainted. 

Kinc.  Ay,  tis  pure — 

1  know  it — like  thy  prayers 

Carlos.  Now,  then,  or  never ! — 

We  are,  for  once,  alone — the  barrier 
Of  courtly  form,  that  sever'd  sire  and  son, 
Has  fallen  !      Now  a  golden  ray  of  hope 


Illumes  my  soul — a  sweet  presentiment 
Pervades  my  heart — and  heaven  itself  inclines 
With  choirs  of  joyous  angels,  to  the  earth, 
And  full  of  soft  emotion,  the  thrice  blest 
Looks   down    upon    this   great,   this   glorious 

scene ! — 
Pardon,  my  father ! 

\Hc  falls  on  his  knees  before  him. 
King.  Rise,  and  leave  me. 

Carlos.  Father ! 

King.    (Tearing  himself  from    him.)    This 

trifling  grows  too  bold. 
Carlos.  A  son's  devotion 

Too  bold !     Alas ! 

King.  And,  to  crown  all,  in  tears ! 

Degraded  boy  !    Away,  and  quit  my  sight ! 
Carlos.     Now,   then,  or  never! — Pardon, 

O  my  father ! 
King.     Away,  and  leave  my  sight !     Return 
to  me 
Disgraced,  defeated,  from  the  battle-field, 
Thy  sire  shall  meet  thee  with  extended  arms : 
But  thus  in  tears,  I  spurn  thee  from  my  feet. 
A  coward's  guilt  alone  should  wash  its  stains 
In  such  ignoble  streams.     The  man  who  weeps 
Without  a  blush,  will    ne'er   want   cause   for 
tears ! 
Carlos.     Who    is    this    man?     By    what 
mistake  of  Nature 
Has  he  thus  stray'd   amongst   mankind?     A 

tear 
Is  man's  unerring,  lasting  attribute. 
Whose  eye  is  dry  was  ne'er  of  woman  born  ! 
O!    teach  the  eye  that  ne'er  hath  overflowed 
The  timely  science  of  a  tear — thou'lt  need 
The  moist  relief  in  some  dark  hour  of  woe. 
King.     Think'st  thou  to  shake  thy  father's 
strong  mistrust 
With  specious  words? 

Carlos.        Mistrust!   Then  I'll  remove  it — 
Here  will  I  hang  upon  my  father's  breast, 
Strain  at  his  heart  with  vigor,  till  each  shred 
Of  that    mistrust,   which,   with    a    rock's  en- 
durance, 
Clings  firmly  round  it,  piecemeal  falls  away. 
And   who  are  they  who  drive  me  from  the 

King 
My  father's  favor? — What  requital  hath 
A  monk  to  give  a  father  for  a  son  ? — 
What  compensation  can  the  Duke  supply 
For  a  deserted  and  a  childless  age? 
Would'st  thou  be  loved?     Here  in  this  bosom 

springs 
A  fresher,  purer  fountain,  than  e'er  flowed 
From  those  dark,  stagnant,  muddy  reservoirs, 
Which  Philip's  gold  must  first  unlock. 
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DON    CARLOS. 


ACT    11,   SCENE    II 


KiNt;.  No  more, 

Presuming  boy !     For  know  the   hearts  thou 

slanderest, 
Are  the  approved,  true  servants  of  my  choice. 
'Tis  meet  that  thou  do  honor  to  their.. 

Carlos.  Never ! 

I  know  my  worth — all  that  your  Alva  dares — 
That,    and    much    more,   can    Carlos.     What 

cares  he, 
A  hireling  !    for  the  welfare  of  the  realm 
That  never  can  be  his?     What  careth  he, 
If  Philip's  hair  grow  grey  with  hoary  age? 
Your   Carlos  would  have  loved  you: — O!    I 

dread 
To  think  that  you  the  royal  throne  must  fill 
Deserted  and  alone. 

King.    (Seemingly  struck  by  this  idea,  stands 

in   deep   thought.     After  a  pause.)  I  am 

alone ! 
Carlos.   (Approaching  him  with  eagerness. ) 

You  have  been  so  till  now.     Hate  me  no 

more, 
And  I  will  love  you  dearly,  as  a  son  : 
But  hate  me  now  no  longer !     O  !    how  sweet, 
Divinely  sweet  it  is,  to  feel  our  being 
Reflected  in  another's  beauteous  soul ; 
To  see  our  joys  gladden  another's  cheek, 
Our  pains  bring  anguish  to  another's  bosom, 
Our  sorrows  fill  another's  eye  with  tears ! 
How  sweet,  how  glorious  is  it,  hand  in  hand, 
With  a  dear  child,  in  inmost  soul  beloved, 
To  tread  once  more  the  rosy  paths  of  youth, 
And  dream  life's  fond  illusions  o'er  again ! 
How  proud  to  live  through  endless  centuries, 
Immortal  in  the  virtues  of  a  son  ; 
How  sweet  to  plant  what  his  dear  hand  shall 

reap; 
To  gather  what  will  yield  him  rich  return, 
And  guess  how  high  his  thanks  will  one  day 

rise! 
My  father,  of  this  earthly  paradise 
Your  monks  most  wisely  speak  not. 

King.   (Not  without  emotion.)  O,  my  son, 
Thou    hast    condemn'd    thyself,    in    painting 

thus 
A   bliss   this   heart  hath  ne'er  enjoyed    from 

thee! 
Carlos.     Th'    Omniscient   be    my   judge! 

You  till  this  hour 
Have  still  debarr'd  me  from  your  heart,  and  all 
Participation  in  your  royal  cares. 
The  heir  of  Spain  has  been  a  very  stranger 
In  Spanish  land — a  prisoner  in  the  realm 
Where  he  must  one  day  rule.     Say,  was  this 

just, 
Or  kind?    And  often  have  I  blush'd  for  shame, 


And   stood  with  eyes  abash'd,   to  learn   per- 
chance, 
From  foreign  envoys,  or  the  general  rumor, 
Thy  courtly  doings  at  Aranjuez. 

King.     Thy  blood  flows    far  too  hotly    in 
thy  veins. 
Thou  would'st  but  ruin  all. 

Carlos.  But  try  me,  father, 

'Tis  true  my  blood  flows  hotly  in  my  veins. 
Full  three-and-twenty  years  I  now  have  lived, 
And  nought  achieved  for  immortality. 
I  am  aroused — I  feel  my  inward  powers — 
My  title  to  the  throne  arouses  me 
From  slumber,  like  an  angry  creditor; 
And  all  the  misspent  hours  of  early  youth, 
Like  debts  of  honor,  clamor  in  mine  ears, 
It  comes  at  length,  the  glorious  moment  comes 
That  claims  full  interest  on  the  entrusted  talent. 
The  annals  of  the  world,  ancestral  fame, 
And  glory's  echoing  trumpet  urge  me  on. 
Now  is  the  blessed  hour  at  length  arrived 
That  opens  wide  to  me  the  lists  of  honor. 
My  King,  my  father! — dare  I  utter  now 
The  suit  which  led  me  hither? 

King.  Still  a  suit? 

Unfold  it. 

Carlos.  The  rebellion  in  Brabant 

Increases  to  a  height — the  traitor's  madness 
By  stern,  but  prudent,  vigor  must  be  met. 
The  Duke,  to  quell  the  wild  enthusiasm, 
Invested  with  the  sovereign's  power,  will  lead 
An  army  into  Flanders.     O  how  full 
Of  glory  is  such  office  ! — and  how  suited 
To  open  wide  the  temple  of  renown 
To  me,  your  son  !     To  my  hand,  then,  O  King, 
Entrust  the  army;  in  thy  Flemish  lands 
I  am  well  loved,  and  I  will  freely  gage 
My  life  for  their  fidelity  and  truth. 

King.     Thou  speakest  like  a  dreamer.    This 
high  office 
Demands  a  man — and  not  a  stripling's  arm. 

Carlos.     It  but  demands  a  human  being, 
father : 
And  that  is  what  Duke  Alva  ne'er  hath  been. 

King.      Terror   alone   can    tie    rebellion's 
hands: 
Humanity  were  madness.     Thy  soft  soul 
Is  tender,  son:   they'll  tremble  at  the  duke. 
Desist  from  thy  request. 

Carlos.  Despatch  me,  Sire, 

To  Flanders  with  the  army — dare  rely 
E'en  on  my  tender  soul.      The  name  of  Prince, 
The  roval  name  emblazoned  on  my  standard, 
Conquers  where  Alva's  butchers  but  dismay. 
Here  on  my  knees  I  crave  it — this  the  first 
Petition  of  my  life. — Trust  Flanders  to  me. 
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King.   (Contemplating  Carlos  with  a  pierce- 
ing  look. )  Trust  my  best  army  to  thy  thirst 
for  rule, 
And  put  a  dagger  in  my  murderer's  hand ! 
Carlos.     Great    God !    and  is  this  all — is 
this  the  fruit 
Of  a  momentous  hour  so  long  desired  ! 

\_After  some  thought,  in  a  milder  tone. 

Oh,  speak  to  me  more  kindly — send  me  not 
Thus  comfortless  away — dismiss  me  not 
With  this  afflicting  answer,  oh,  my  father! 
Use  me  more  tenderly,  indeed  I  need  it. 
This  is  the  last  resource  of  wild  despair — 
It  conquers  every  pow'r  of  firm  resolve 
To  bear  it  as  a  man — this  deep  contempt — 
My  every  suit  denied :   Let  me  away — 
Unheard  and  foil'd  in  all  my  fondest  hopes, 
I  take  my  leave.     Now  Alva  and  Domingo 
May  proudly  sit  in  triumph,  where  your  son 
Lies    weeping    in  the  dust.      Your  crowd  of 

courtiers, 
And    your   long  train  of  cringing,  trembling 

nobles, 
Your  tribe  of  sallow  monks,  sO  deadly  pale, 
All  witness'd  how  you  granted  me  this  audience. 
Let  me  not  be  disgraced — O,  strike  me  not 
With  this  most  deadly  wound — nor  lay  me  bare 
To  sneering  insolence  of  menial  taunts! 
"That  strangers  riot  on  your  bounty,  whilst 
Carlos,  your  son,  may  supplicate  in  vain." 
And    as   a   pledge   that   you  would  have  me 

honor'd, 
Despatch    me   straight    to    Flanders  with  the 

army. 
King.     Urge   thy   request   no   further — as 

thou  would'st 
Avoid  the  King's  displeasure. 

Carlos.  I  must  brave 

My  King's  displeasure,  and  prefer  my  suit 
Once   more,  it  is   the   last.     Trust    Flanders 

to  me ! 
I  must  away  from  Spain.     To  linger  here 
Is  to  draw  breath  beneath  the  headsman's  axe: 
The  air  lies  heavy  on  me  in  Madrid, 
Like  murder  on  a  guilty  soul — a  change, 
An  instant  change  of  clime  alone  can  cure  me. 
If  you  would  save  my  life,  despatch  me  straight 
Without  delay  to  Flanders. 

King.    (With  affetled coldness.)   Invalids 
Like  thee,  my  son — need  to  be  tended  close, 
Ami  ever  watched  by  the  physician's  eye — 
Thou  stay' st  in  Spain — the  Duke  will  go  to 

Flanders. 

Carlos.     (Wildly.)    Assist    me,    ye    good 
angels ! 


King.   (Starting.)  Hold,  what  mean 
These  looks  so  wild  ? 

Carlos.  Father,  do  you  abide 

Immoveably  by  this  determination  ? 

King.     It  was  the  King's. 

Carlos.  Then  my  commission's  done. 

[Exit  in  violent  emotion. 


SCENE  III. — King,  sunk  in  gloomy  contem- 
plation, walks  a  few  steps  up  and  down ; 
Alva  approaches  with  embarrassment. 

King.     Hold  yourself  ready  to  depart  for 
Brussels, 
Upon  a  moment's  notice. 

Alva.  I  am  ready, 

All  is  prepared,  my  Liege. 

King.  And  your  credentials 

Lie  ready  sealed  within  my  cabinet, — 
Meanwhile  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Queen, 
And  bid  the  Prince  farewell. 

Alva.  As  I  came  in 

I  met  him  with  a  look  of  frenzy  wild 
Quitting  the  chamber ;   and  your  Majesty 
Is  strangely  moved,  methinks,  and  bears  the 

marks 
Of  deep  excitement — can  it  be  the  theme 

Of  your  discourse 

King.  Concerned  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

\_The  King  keeps   his   eye  steadfastly  fixed 
on  him. 
I'm  pleased  that  Carlos  hates  my  councillors, 
But  I'm  disturb' d  that  he — despises  them. 

[Alva,  coloring  deeply,  is  about  to  speak. 
No  answer  now:    propitiate  the  Prince. 
Alva.     Sire ! 

King.  Tell  me,  who  it  was  that  warn'd 

me  first 
Of  my  son's  dark  designs?     I  listened  then 
To  you,  and  not  to  him.     I  will  have  proof. 
And  for  the  future,  mark  me,  Carlos  stands 
Nearer   the   throne  —  now    Duke  —  you    may 
retire. 
\_The  King  retires   into   his  cabinet.     Exit 
Duke  by  another  door. 
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SCENE     IV.  —  The    antechamber    to     the 
Queen's  Apartments.     Don  Carlos  enters 
in  conversation  with  a  Pace.      The  Attend- 
ants retire  at  his  approach. 
Carlos.      For  me  this  letter?     And  a  key! 
Heft's  this? 
And  both  delivered  with  such  mystery ! 
Come  nearer,  boy : — from  whom  didst    thou 
receive  them? 
Page.   (Mysteriously.)  It  seem'd  to  me  the 
Lady  would  be  guess' d 
Rather  than  be  described. 

Carlos.   (Starting.)     The  Lady,  what ! 
Who  art  thou,  boy? 

[Looking  earnestly  at  the  Page. 
Page.  A  Page  that  serves  the  Queen. 

Carlos.  (Affrighted,  putting  his  hand  to 
the  Page's  mouth.)  Hold,  on  your  life! 
I  know  enough :  no  more. 
[He  tears  open  the  letter  hastily,  and  retires 
to  read  it;  meanwhile  Duke  Alva  comes, 
and  passing  the  Prince,  goes  unperceived 
by  him  into  the  Queen's  apartment. 
Carlos  trembles  violently  and  changes 
color ;  when  he  has  read  the  letter  he  re- 
mains a  long  tune  speechless,  his  eyes 
steadfastly  fixed  on  it,  at  last  he  turns  to 
the  Page. 
She  gave  you  this  herself? 

Page.  With  her  own  hands. 

Carlos.     She  gave  this  letter  to  you,  then, 
herself? 
Deceive  me  not :   I  ne'er  have  seen  her  writing, 
And  I  must  credit  thee,  if  thou  canst  swear  it, 
But  if  thy  tale  be  false,  confess  it  straight, 
Nor  put  this  fraud  on  me 

Page.  This  fraud,  on  whom? 

Carlos.   (Looking  once  more  at  the   letter, 
then  at  the  Page  with  doubt  and  earnest- 
ness.)   Your    parents  —  are    they    living? 
and  your  father — 
Serves  he  the  King? — Is  he  a  Spaniard  born? 
Page.     He  fell  a  Colonel  on  St.  Quentin's 
field, 
Served  in  the  cavalry  of  Savoy's  Duke — 
His  name  Alonzo,  Count  of  Henarez. 

Carlos.   ( Taking    his    hand,    and  looking 
fixedly  in  his  eyes.)  The  King  gave  you 
this  letter? 
Page.   (With  emotion.)  Gracious  Prince, 

Have  I  deserved  these  doubts? 
Carlos.    (Reading  the  letter.)    "This  key 
unlocks 
The  back  apartments  in  the  Queen's  pavilion, 
The  furthest  room  lies  next  a  cabinet 
Wherein  no  listener's  foot  dare  penetrate; 


Here  may  the  voice  of  love  without  restraint 
Confess  those  tender  feelings,  which  till  now 
The  heart  with  silent  looks  alone  hath  spoken. 
The  timid  lover  gains  an  audience  here, 
And  sweet  reward  repays  his  secret  sorrow." 

[As  if  awakening  from  a  reverie. 
I  am  not  in  a  dream,  I  do  not  rave, — 
This  is  my  right  hand,  this  my    sword — and 

these 
Are  written  words.     'Tis  true — it  is  no  dream. 
I  am  beloved,  I  am  beloved. 

[Unable  to  contain  himself,  he  rushes  hastily 
through  the  room,  and  raises  his  arms  to 
heaven. 
Page.     Follow  me,  Prince,  and  I  will  lead 

the  way. 
Carlos.     Then    let    me    first    collect    my 
scatter'd  thoughts. 
The  alarm  of  joy  still  trembles  in  my  bosom. 
Did  I  e'er  lift  my  fondest  hopes  so  high, 
Or  trust  my  fancy  to  so  bold  a  flight? 
Show  me  the  man  can  learn  thus  suddenly 
To  be  a  god.     I  am  not  what  I  was. 
I  feel  another  heaven — another  sun 
That   was    not   here  before.     She  loves — she 
loves  me ! 
Page.   (Leading  him  forward.)   But  this  is 

not  the  place  :    Prince  !    you  forget. 
Carlos.     The  King  !     My  father ! 
[His  arms  sink,  he  casts  a  timid  look  around, 
then  collecling  himself. 

This  is  dreadful ! — Yes, 
You're  right,  my  friend.     I  thank  you:    I  was 

not 
Just  then  myself.     To  be  compell'd  to  silence, 
And  bury  in  my  heart  this  mighty  bliss, 
Is  terrible ! 

[  Taking  the  Page  by  the  hand,  and  leading 
him  aside. 

Now  hear!     What  thou  hast  seen, 
And  what  not  seen,  must  be  within  thy  breast, 
Entom'd  as  in  the  grave.     So  now  depart; 
I  shall  not  need  thy  guidance;  they  must  not 
Surprise  us  here  !     Now  go. 

[The  Page  is  about  to  depart. 
Yet  hold,  a  word  ! 
[The  Page  returns. — Carlos  lays  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder,   and  looks  him  steadily  in 
the  face. 
A  dreadful  secret  hast  thou  in  thy  keeping, 
Which,  like  a  poison  of  terriffic  power. 
Shivers  the  cup  that  holds  it  into  atoms. 
Guard  every  look  of  thine,  nor  let  thy  head 
Guess  at  thy  bosom's  secret.     Be  thou  like 
The  senseless  speaking  trumpet  that  receives 
And  echoes  back  the  voice,  but  hears  it  not. 
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Thou  art  a  boy  !      Be  ever  so — continue 
The  pranks  of  youth.     My  correspondent  chose 
Her  messenger  of  love  with  prudent  skill ! 
The  king  will  ne'er  suspect  a  serpent  here. 
Page.     And  I,   my   Prince,   ^hall  feel  right 
proud  to  know 
I  am  one  secret  richer  than  the  king. 

Carlos.      Vain,    foolish    boy!  —  'tis    this 
should  make  thee  tremble. 
Approach  me  ever  with  cold  respect : 
Ne'er  be  induced  by  idle  pride  to  boast 
How  gracious  is  the  prince!     No  deadlier  sin 
Canst  thou  commit,  my  son,  than  pleasing  me. 
What'er  thou  hast  in  future  for  my  ear, 
Give  not  to  words — entrust  not  to  thy  lips, 
Ne'er  on  that  common  high  road  of  the  thoughts 
Permit  thy  news  to  travel. — Speak  with  an  eye, 
A  finger — -I  will  answer  with  a  look. 
The  very  air,  the  light,  are  Philip's  creatures, 
And  the  deaf  walls  around  are  in  his  pay. 
Some  one  approaches;  fly,  we'll  meet  again. 
[The   Queen's   Chamber  opens,   and  Dike 

Alva  comes  out. 
Page.     Be  careful,  Prince,  to  find  the  right 
apartment.  [Exit. 

Carlos.      It    is  the  Duke?     Fear  not,   I'll 
find  the  way. 


SCENE  V.— Don  Carlos. 


Duke  of  Alva. 

r«'»   words,   most 


\i  \  \.     (Meeting  him.) 

gracious  Prince. 
(    ^RLOS.  Some  other  time. 

[  Going. 

\\\\.     The  place  is  not  the  fittest,  I  confess; 

Perhaps  your  royal  highness  may  be  pleased 

To  grant  me  audience  in  your  private  chamber. 

CARLOS.      For  what?     And  why  not  here? 

Only  be  brief. 
Alva.     The  special  objeel  which  has  brought 
me  hither, 
Is  to  return  your  highness  lowly  thanks 
For  your  good  services. 

Carlos  Thanks!     Thanks  to  me— 

For  what?     Duke  Alva's  thanks! 

Alva.  You  scarce  had  left 

His  Majesty,  ere  I  received  in  form 
Instructions  to  depart  for  Brussels. 

Carlos.  What! 

For  Brussels ! 
Alva.    And  to  what,  most  gracious  Prince, 

Musi   I  ascribe  this  favor  but  to  yon — 
Your  intercession  with  the  King? 
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Carlos.  O,  no! 

Not  in  the  least  to  me: — but,  Duke,  you  travel, 
So  Heav'n  be  with  your  Grace ! 

Alva.  And  is  this  all? 

It  seems,  indeed,  most  strange  !     And  has  your 

Highness 
No  further  orders,  then,  to  send  to  Flanders? 

Carlos.     What  should  I  have? 

Alva.  Not  long  ago,  it  seem'd, 

That  country's  fate  required  your  presence. 

Carlos.  How? 

But  yes,  you're  right, — it  was  so  formerly; 
But  now  this  change  is  better  as  it  is. 

Alva.     I  am  amazed 

Carlos.  You  are  an  able  General, 

No  one  doubts  that — envy  herself  must  own  it. 
For  me,  I'm  but  a  youth — so  thought  the  King, 
The  King  was  right,  quite  right.     I  see  it  now 
Myself,  and  am  content — and  so  no  more. 
God  speed  your  journey,  as  you  see,  just  now 
My    hands    are     full,    and    weighty    business 

presses. 
The  rest  to-morrow,  or  whene'er  you  will, 
Or  when  you  come  from  Brussels. 

Alva.  What  is  this? 

Carlos.     The  season  favors,  and  your  route 
will  lie 
Through  Milan,  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and  on 
To  Germany!      What,  Germany?     Ay,  true, 
In  Germany  it  was — they  know  you  there. 
'Tis  April  now,  May,  June, — in  July,  then, 
Just  so !    or  at  the  latest,  soon  in  August, — 
You  will  arrive  in  Brussels,  and  no  doubt 
We  soon  shall  hear  of  your  victorious  deeds. 
You  know  the  way  to  win  our  high  esteem, 
And  earn  the  crown  of  fame. 

Alva.  (Significantly.)    Indeed!   condemn 'd 
By  my  own  conscious  insignificance! 

Carlos.      You're    sensitive,   my   Lord,  and 
with  some  cause, 
I  own  it  was  not  fair  to  use  a  weapon 
Against    your    Grace    you    were    unskilPd    to 
wield. 

Alva.      Unskill'd ! 

Carlos.               'Tis  pity  I've  no  leisure  now 
To  fight  this  worthy  battle  fairly  out : 
But  at  some  other  time,  we 

Alva.  Prince,  we  both 

Miscalculate — but  still  in  opposite  ways. 
You,  for  example,  overrate  your  age 
By  twenty  years,  whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
I,  by  as  many,  underrate  it — 

Carlos.  Well! 

Alva.      And  this  suggests  the  thought,  how 
many  nights 
Beside  his  lovely  Lusitanian   bride — 
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Your  mother — would    the  King   right   gladly 

give 
To  buy  an  arm  like  this,  to  aid  his  crown. 
Full  well  he  knows,  far  easier  is  the  task 
To  make  a  monarch  than  a  monarchy ; 
Far  easier,  too,  to  stock  the  world  with  kings 
Than  frame  an  empire  for  a  king  to  rule. 

Carlos.     Most  true,  Duke  Alva,  yet 

Alva.  And  how  much  blood, 

Your   subjects'   dearest    blood,   must    flow    in 

streams 
Before  two  drops  could  make  a  king  of  you. 
Carlos.     Most    true,  by   Heaven !    and  in 
two  words  comprised, 
All  that  the  pride  of  merit  has  to  urge 
Against  the  pride  of  fortune.    But  the  moral — 
Now,  Duke  Alva ! 

Alva.  Woe  to  the  nursling  babe 

Of  royalty,  that  mocks  the  careful  hand 
Which  fosters  it !     How  calmly  it  may  sleep 
On  the  soft  cushion  of  our  victories  ! 
The  monarch's  crown  is  bright  with  sparkling 

gems, 
But   no  eye  sees  the  wounds  that   purchased 

them. 
This  sword    has   given    our   laws    to    distant 

realms, 
Has  blazed  before  the  banner  of  the  cross, 
And  in  these  quarters  of  the  globe,  has  traced 
Ensanguin'd  furrows  for  the  seed  of  faith. 
God  was  the  judge  in  heaven,  and  I  on  earth. 
Carlos.     God,  or  the  Devil — it  little  mat- 
ters which ; 
Yours  was  his  chosen  arm — that  stands  con- 
fess'd. 
And    now  no  more   of  this.     Some  thoughts 

there  are 
Whereof  the  memory  pains  me.     I  respect 
My  father's  choice, — my  father  needs  an  Alva  ! 
But  that  he  needs  him  is  not  just  the  point 
I  envy  in  him :    a  great  man  you  are, 
This  may  be  true,  and  I  well  nigh  believe  it, 
Only  I  fear  your  mission  is  begun 
Some   thousand    years   too  soon.     Alva,  me- 

thinks, 
Were  just  the  man  to  suit  the  end  of  time. 
Then  when  the  giant  insolence  of  vice 
Shall    have  exhausted  Heaven's  enduring  pa- 
tience, 
And  the  rich  waving  harvest  of  misdeeds 
Stands  in  full  ear,  and  asks  a  matchless  reaper, 
Then   should   you  fill  the  post.     O  God !    my 

Paradise ! 
My  Flanders.      But  of  this  I  must  not  think. 
'Tis  said  you  carry  with  you  a  full  store 
Of  sentences  of  death  already  signed. 


This   shows   a   prudent  foresight !     No   more 

need 
To  fear  your  foes'  designs,  or  secret  plots: 
O,  father!    ill  indeed  I've  understood  thee, 
Calling  thee  harsh,  to  save  me  from  a  post, 
Where  Alva's  self  alone  can  fitly  shine  ! — 
' Twas  an  unerring  token  of  your. love. 

Alva.     These  words  deserve— — 

Carlos.  What ! 

Alva.  But  your  birth  protects  you. 

Carlos.    (Seizing    his   sword.)    That    calls 
for  blood  !      Duke,  draw  your  sword. 

Alva.  (Slightingly.)  On  whom? 

Carlos.   (Pressing  upon  him.)  Draw,  or  I 
run  you  through. 

Alva.  Then  be  it  so.     [They  fight. 


SCENE    VI.— The    Queen,    Don    Carlos, 
Duke   Alva. 

Queen.   (  Coming  from  her  room  alarmed.) 

How!    naked  swords? 
\_To  the  Prince,  in  an  indignant  and  com- 
manding tone. 

Prince  Carlos ! 
Carlos.    (Agitated   at  the   Queen's   look, 
drops  his  arm,  stands  ?notionlcss,  then  runs 
to  the  Duke,  and  embraces  him.)   Pardon, 
Duke ! 
Your  pardon,  Sir! — Forget,  forgive  it  all ! 
[Thrmvs  himself  in  silence  at  ///^Queen's 
feet,  then  rising  suddenly,  departs  in  con- 
fusion. 
Alva.     By  Heaven,  'tis  strange! 
Queen.   (Remains  a  few  moments  as  if  in 
doubt,  then  retiring  to  her  apartment. )  A 
word  with  you,  Duke  Alva. 

\_Exit,  followed  by  the  Duke. 


SCENE    VII. 


The  Princess  Eboli's  Apart- 
ment. 


The    Princess  in  a  simple  but  elegant  dress, 

playing  on  the  Lute.      The  Queen's  Pace 

enters. 

Eboli.   (Starting  up  suddenly.)  He  comes! 

Page.   (Abruptly.)  Are  you  alone?    I  won- 
der much 
He  is  not  here  already ;    but  he  must 
Be  here  upon  the  instant. 

Eboli.  Do  you  say  must? 

Then  he  m7/come,  this  much  is  certain,  then. 
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Page.     He's  close  upon  my  steps.     You  are 
beloved, 
Adored,  and  with  more  passionate  regard 
Than  mortal  ever  was,  or  can  be  loved. 
O  !  what  a  scene  I  witnessed  ! 

Eboli.     (Impatiently    draws   him   to   Iter.) 
Quick,  you  spoke 
With  him  !     What  said  he?    Tell  me  straight — 
How    did    he    look?    what    were    his  words? 

And  say — 
Did  he  appear  embarrass' d,  or  confused? 
And  did  he  guess  who  sent  the  key  to  him? 
Be  quick! — or  did  he  not?     He  did  not  guess 
At    all,    perhaps!    or  guess'd  amiss!     Come, 

speak 
How!   not  a  word  to  answer  me?     Oh  fie! 
You  never  were  so  dull — so  slow  before, 
'Tis  past  all  patience. 

Page.  Dearest  Lady,  hear  me: 

Both  key  and  note  I  placed  within  his  hands, 
In  the  Queen's  antechamber,  and  he  started 
And  gazed  with  wonder  when  I  told  him  that 
A  lady  sent  me  ! 

Eboli.  Did  he  start?  go  on  ! 

That's  excellent. — Proceed,  what  next  ensued. 
Page.     I  would  have  told  him  more,  but 
he  grew  pale, 
And  snatch' d  the  letter  from  my  hand,  and 

said, 
With  look  of  deadly  menace,  he  knew  all. 
He  read  the  letter  with  confusion  thro', 
And  straight  began  to  tremble. 

Eboli.  He  knew  all  ! 

He  knew  it  all?     Were  those  his  very  words? 

Page.     He  ask'd  me,  and  again  he  ask'd, 

if  you 

With  your  own  hands  had  given  me  the  letter? 

Eboli.     If  I?     Then   did  he  mention  me 

by  name? 
Page.     By  name!    no  name  he  mention'd: 
there  might  be 
Listeners,  he  said  about  the  palace,  who 
Might  to  the  King  disclose  it. 

EBOLI.    (Surprised.)  Said  he  that? 

Page.     He  further  said,  it  much  concern'd 
the  King; 
Deeply  concern'd — to  know  of  that  same  letter. 
EBOLI.     The  King!     Nay,  are  you  sure  you 
heard  him  right? 
The  King !     Was  that  the  very  word  he  used? 
Page.     It  was.     He  call'd  it  a  most  perilous 
secret, 
And  warn'd  me  to  be  stricYly  on  my  guard, 
Never  with  word  or  look  to  give  the  King 
Occasion  for  suspicion. 


Eboli.    (After  a  pause  with  astonishment.) 
All  agrees! 
It  can  be  nothing  else — he  must  have  heard 
The  tale — 'tis  very  strange!     Who  could  have 

told  him, 
I  wonder  who?     The  eagle  eye  of  Love 
Alone  could  pierce  so  far.    But  tell  me  further — 
He  read  the  letter, — 

Page.  Which,  he  said,  convey'd 

Such  bliss  as  made  him  tremble,  and  till  then 
He  had  not  dared  to  dream  of.  As  he  spoke, 
The    Duke,    by    evil  chance,  approach' d  the 

room, 
And  this  compell'd  us 

Eboli.   (Angrily.)       What  in  all  the  world 
Could  bring  the  Duke  to  hinrat  such  a  time? 
What  can  detain  him?     Why  appears  he  not? 
See  how  you've  been  deceived  :  how  truly  blest 
Might  he  have  been  already — in  the  time 
You've  taken  to  describe  his  wishes  to  me! 

Page.     The  Duke,  I  fear 

Eboli.  Again,  the  Duke!     What  can 

The  Duke  want  here?     What  should  a  warrior 

want 
With  my  soft  dreams  of  happiness?    He  should 
Have   left   him    there,  or   sent  him  from   his 

presence. 
Where  is  the  man  may  not  be  treated  thus? 
But  Carlos  seems  as  little  versed  in  love 
As  in  a  woman's  heart — he  little  knows 
What  minutes  are.     But  hark  !    I  hear  a  step : 
Away,  away !  [Page  hastens  out. 

Where  have  I  laid  my  lute, 
I  must  not  seem  to  wait  for  him.     My  song 
Shall  be  a  signal  to  him. 


SCENE   mil.— The  Princess,  Don  Carlos. 

The   Princess   has  thrown   herself  upon    an 
ottoman,  and  plays. 

Carlos.      (Rushes    in,     he    recognizes    the 
Princess,     and    stands     thunderstruck.) 
Gracious  Heav'n ! 
Where  am  I  ? 

Princess.   (Lets  her  lute  fall,  and  meeting 
him.)  What !   Prince  Carlos !  yes,  in  truth. 
Carlos.     Where  am  I?     Senseless  error,  I 
have  miss'd 
The  right  apartment. 

Eboli.  With  what  dexterous  skill 

Carlos  contrives  to  hit  the  very  room 
Where  ladies  sit  alone  ! 
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Carlos.  Your  pardon,  Princess! 

I  found — I  found  the  antechamber  open. 

Eboli.     Can  it  be  possible?     I  fastened  it 
Myself;  at  least  I  thought  so 

Carlos.  Ay  !    you  thought, 

You  only  thought  so — rest  assured  you  did  not. 
You  meant  to  lock  it,  that  I  well  believe: 
But  most  assuredly  it  was  not  locked. 
A  lute's  sweet  sounds  attracted  me,  some  hand 
Touch'd  it  with  skill;    say,  was  it  not  a  lute? 
\Looking  round  inquiringly. 
Yes,  there  it  lies,  and  Keaven  can    bear  me 

witness 
I  love  the  lute  to  madness.     I  became 
All  ear,  forgot  myself  in  the  sweet  strain, 
And  rush'd  into  the  chamber  to  behold 
The  lovely  eyes  of  the  divine  musician, 
Who  charm'd  me  with  the  magic  of  her  tones. 

Eboli.     Innocent  curiosity,  no  doubt ! 
But  it  was  soon  appeased — as  I  can  prove — 

[After  a  short  silence,  significantly. 
I  must  respect  the  modesty,  that  has, 
To  spare  a  woman's  blushes,  thus  involved 
Itself  in  so  much  fiction. 

Carlos.   (  With  sincerity.)  Nay,  I  feel 
I  but  augment  my  deep  embarrassment 
In  vain  attempt  to  extricate  myself. 
Excuse  me  from  a  part  I  cannot  play. 
In  this  remote  apartment,  yon  perhaps 
Have  sought  a  refuge  from  the  world — to  pour 
The  inmost  wishes  of  your  secret  heart 
Remote  from  man's  distracting  eve.     By  me, 
Unhappy  that  I  am,  your  heavenly  dreams 


Are  all  disturb'd — and  the  atonement  now 
Must  be  my  speedy  absence.  \_Going. 

Eboli.    (Surprised  and  confused,  but  imme- 
diately recovering  herself.)     O!    that  step 
Were  cruel,  Prince,  indeed  ! 

Carlos.  Princess,  I  feel 

What  such  a  look  in  such  a  place  imports : 
This  virtuous  embarrassment  has  claims 
To  which  my  manhood  never  can  be  deaf. 
Woe  to  the  wretch  whose  boldness  takes  new 

fire 
From  the  pure  blush  of  maiden  modesty  ! 
I  am  a  coward  when  a  woman  trembles. 

Eboli.     Is't    possible? — Such    noble    self- 
control 
In  one  so  young,  and  he  a  monarch's  son  ! 
Now,  Prince,  indeed  you  shall  remain  with  me, 
It  is  my  own  request,  and  you  must  stay. 
Near  such  high  virtue,  every  maiden  fear 
Takes  wing  at  once ;  but  your  appearance  here 
Disturb'd  me  in  a  favorite  air,  and  now 
Your  penalty  shall  be  to  hear  me  sing  it. 

Carlos.  (Sits  down  near  the  Princess,  not 
without  reluclance.)  A  penalty  delightful 
as  the  sin  ! 
And  sooth  to  say.  the  subject  of  the  song 
Was  so  divine,  again  and  yet  again 
I'd  gladly  hear  it. 

Eboli.  What!    you  heard  it  all ? 

Nay,  that  was  too  bad.  Prince.     It  was.  I  think, 
A  song  of  love. 

Carlos.         And  of  successful  love, 
If  I  mistake  not — dear  delicious  theme 
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From   those  most  beauteous  lips — but   scarce 

so  true, 
Methinks,  as  beautiful. 

Ebou.  What!    not  so  true? 

Then  do  you  doubt  the  tale? 

Carlos.  I  almost  doubt 

That  Carlos  and  the  Princess  Eboli, 
When  they  discourse  on  such  a  theme  as  love, 
May  not  quite  understand  each  other's  hearts. 

[77/ e  Princess  starts;   he  observes   it,  and 
continues  with  playful  gallantry. 

Who  would  believe  those  rosy-tinted  cheeks 
Conceal'd  a  heart  torn  by  the  pangs  of  love. 
Is  it  within  the  range  of  wayward  chance 
That  the  fair  Princess  Eboli  should  sigh 
Unheard — unanswer'd?     Love  is  only  known 
By  him  who  hopelessly  persists  in  love. 

Eboli.     (With    all  her  former   vivacity.) 
Hush!   what  a  dreadful  thought !  this  fate 
indeed 
Appears  to  follow  you  of  all  mankind, 
Especially  to-day. 

[  Taking  his  hand  with  insinuating  interesr. 

You  are  not  happy, 
Dear  Prince — you're  sad!     I  know  too  well 

you  suffer, 
And    wherefore,    Prince?      When    with    such 

loud  appeal 
The  world  invites  you  to  enjoy  its  bliss — 
And  nature  on  you  pours  her  bounteous  gifts, 
And  spreads  around  you  all  life's  sweetest  joys, 
You,  a  great  monarch's  son,  and  more — far 

more — 
E'en  in  your  cradle  with  such  gifts  endow'd 
As  far  eclipsed  the  splendor  of  your  rank. 
You,  who  in  those  strict  courts  where  women 

rule, 
And  pass,  without  appeal,  unerring  sentence 
On  manly  worth  and  honor,  even  there 
Find  partial  judges. — You,  who  with  a  look 
(  an  prove  victorious,  and  whose  very  coldness 
Kindles  a  flame;  and  who,  when  warm'd  with 

passion, 
Can  make  a  Paradise,  and  scatter  round 
The  bliss  of  heaven,  the  rapture  of  the  gods. 
The  man  whom  nature  has  adorn'd  with  gifts 
To  render  thousands  happy,  gifts  which  she 

Bestows  on  few that  such  a  man  as  this 

Should  know  what  mis'ry    is! Thou  gra- 
cious Heaven, 
That  gav'st  him  all  those  blessings,  why  deny 
Him  eyes  to  see  the  conquests  he  has  made? 

(  arlos.   (  Who  has  been  lost  in  absence  of 
mind,  suddenly  recovers  himself  by  the  si- 


lence  of  the   Princess,   and  starts   up.) 
Charming!    inimitable!     Princess,  sing 
That  passage,  pray,  again. 

Eboli.   (Looking  at  him  with  astonishment.) 
Where,  Carlos,  were 
Your  thoughts  the  while? 

Carlos.   (Jumps  up.)      By  Heaven,  you  do 
remind  me 
In  proper  time — I  must  away — and  quickly. 
Eboli.   (Holding  him  back.)  Whither  away? 
Carlos.  Into  tne  open  air. 

Nay,  do  not  hold  me,  Princess,  for  I  feel 
As  tho'  the  world  behind  me  were  in  flames. 
Eboli.   (Holding  him  forcibly  back.)  What 
troubles     you? — Whence     come     these 
strange,  these  wild 
Unnatural  looks? — Nay,  answer  me — 

[Carlos  stops  to  reflcfl,  she  draws  him   to 
the  sofa  to  her. 

Dear  Carlos, 
You  need  repose,  your  blood  is  feverish. 
Come  sit  by  me :   dispel  these  gloomy  fancies. 
Ask  yourself  frankly,  can  your  head  explain 
The  tumult  of  your  heart — and  if  it  can — 
Say,  can  no  knight  be  found  in  all  the  court, 
No  lady,  generous  as  fair,  to  cure  you — 
Rather,    J.    should    have   said,  to   understand 

you  ? — 
What,  iq  one? 

Carlos.   (Hastily,  without  thinking.)  If  the 
Princess  Eboli — 

Eboli.   (Delighted,  quickly.)  Indeed! 

Carlos.         Would  write  a  letter  for  me,  a. 
few  words 
Of  kindly  intercession,  to  nay  father — 
They  say  your  influence  is  great. 

Eboli.  Who  says  so? 

Ha !    was  it  jealousy  that  held  thee  mute  ! 

Carlos.      Perchance   my   story    is  already 
public. 
I  had  a  sudden  wish  to  visit  Brabant, 
Merely  to  win  my  spurs — no  more.     The  King, 
Kind  soul,  is  fearful  the  fatigues  of  war 
Might  spoil  my  singing! 

Eboli.  Prince,  you  play  me  false. 

Confess  that,  by  this  serpent  subterfuge, 
You  would  mislead  me.     Look  me  in  the  face, 
Deceitful    one !    and   say,    would    he    whose 

thoughts 
Were  only  bent  on  warlike  deeds — would  he 
E'er  stoop  so  low  as,  with  deceitful  hand, 
To  steal  fair  ladies'  ribbons,  when  they  drop, 
And  then — your  pardon  !    hoard  them — with 
such  care? 
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ACT    II,    SCENE    VIII. 


[With  light  aHion  she  opens  his  shirt  frill, 
and  seizes    a    ribbon  which  is  there  con- 
cealed. 
Carlos.   (Drawing  back  with  amazement. ) 
Nay/  Princess — that's   too   much — I    am    be- 
tray'd. — 
You're  not  to  be  deceiv'd. — You  are  in  league 
With  spirits  and  with  demons! 

Eboli.  Are  you,  then, 

Surprised    at    this?      What    will    you    wager, 

Carlos, 
But  I  recall  some  stories  to  your  heart? 
Nay,  try  it  with  me;    ask  whate'er  you  please. 
And  if  the  triflings  of  thy  sportive  fancy — 
The  sound  half-uttered,  by  the  air  absorb'd — 
The  smile  of  joy  check'd  by  returning  gloom — 
If  motions — looks  from  your   own  soul  con- 

ceal'd, 
Have  not  escaped  my  notice — judge  if  I 
Can  err,  when  thou  wouldst  have  me  under- 
stand thee? 
Carlos.     Why,  this  is  boldly  ventured  :    I 
accept 
The  wager,  Princess.     Then  you  undertake 
To  make  discoveries  in  my  secret  heart, 
Unknown  e'en  to  myself. 

Eboli.     (Displeased,    but  earnestly.)    Un- 
known to  thee ! 
Reflect    a    moment,   Prince!       Nay,    look  a- 

round ; 
This  boudoir's  not  the  chamber  of  the  Queen, 
Where   small   deceits   are  practised  with  full 

license. 
You  start,  a  sudden  blush  o'erspreads  your  face, 
Who  is  so  bold,  so  idle,  you  would  ask, 
As  to  watch  Carlos,  when  he  deems  himself 
From  scrutiny  secure?     Who  was  it,  then, 
At  the  last  palace  ball,  observed  you  leave 
The    Queen,    your   partner,    standing   in  the 

dance, 
And  join,  with  eager  haste,   the  neighb'ring 

couple, 
To  offer  to  the  Princess  Eboli 
The   hand    your   royal    partner   should    have 

claim' d? 
An  error,  Prince,  his  Majesty  himself, 
Who  just  then  entered  the  apartment,  noticed. 
Carlos.   (With    ironical  smile.)    His    Ma- 
jesty?    And  did  he  really  so? 
Of  all  men  he  should  not  have  seen  it ! 

Eboli.  No; 

Nor  yet  that  other  scene,  within  the  chapel, 
Which  doubtless  Carlos  hath  long  since  for- 
gotten. 
Prostrate  before  the  holy  Virgin's  image, 
You  lay  in  prayer,  when  suddenly  you  heard — 


'Twas  not  your  fault — a  rustling  from  behind 
Of  ladies'  dresses.     Then  did  Philip's  son, 
A  youth  of  hero  courage,  tremble  like 
A  heretic  before  the  Holy  Office. 
On  his  pale  lips  died  the  half-uttered  prayer. 
In  ecstasy  of  passion,  Prince — the  scene 
Was  truly  touching — for  you  seized  the  hand, 
The  blessed  Virgin's  cold  and  holy  hand, 
And   shower'd    your   burning   kisses   on    the 
marble. 
Carlos.     Princess,    you   wrong   me:     that 

was  pure  devotion ! 
Eboli.     Indeed!   that's  quite  another  thing. 
Perhaps 
It  was  the  fear  of  losing,  then,  at.  cards, 
When  you  were  seated  with  the  Queen  and  me, 
And    you  with  dextrous   skill   purloined   my 
glove,  [Carlos  starts  surprised. 

That  prompted  you  to  play  it  for  a  card  ? 
Carlos.       What     words     are     these?      O 

Heav'n,  what  have  I  done? 
Eboli.     Nothing,    I   hope,    of  which   you 
need  repent ! 
How  pleasantly  was  I  surprised  to  find 
Conceal'd  within  the  glove  a  little  note, 
Full  of  the  warmest,  tenderest  romance. 

Carlos.    (Interrupting  her  suddenly. )  Mere 
poetry ! — no  more.     My  fancy  teems 
With  idle  bubbles  oft,  which  break  as  soon 
As  they  arise — and  this  was  one  of  them ; 
So  prithee  let  us  talk  of  it  no  more. 

Eboli.   (Leaving him  with  astonishment,  and 

regarding  him  for  some  time  at  a  distance.) 

I  am  exhausted — all  attempts  are  vain 

To  hold  this  youth.     He  still  eludes  my  grasp. 

\_Rcmains  silent  a  few  moments. 

But  stay!     Perchance  'tis  man's   unbounded 

pride, 
That  thus  to  add  a  zest  to  my  delight 
Assumes  a  mask  of  timid  diffidence. 
'Tis  so. 

[She  approaches  the  Prince  again,  and  looks 
at  him  doubtingly. 
Explain  yourself,  Prince,  I  entreat  you. 
For  here  I  stand  before  a  magic  casket, 
Which  all  my  keys  are  powerless  to  unlock. 
Carlos.     As  I  before  you  stand. 
Eboli.   (Leaves  him  suddenly,  walks  a  few 
steps  up  and  down  in  silence,  apparently 
lost   in   deep    thought. — After    a    pause, 
gravely  and  solemnly.)  Then  thus  at  last — 
I  must  resolve  to  speak,  and  Carlos,  you 
Shall  be  my  judge.     Yours  is  a  noble  nature, 
You  are  a  Prince — a  Knight— a  man  of  honor. 
I  throw  myself  upon  your  heart — protect  me: 
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Or  if  I'm  lost  beyond  redemption's  power, 
Give  me  your  tears  in  pity  for  my  fate. 

[The  Prince  draws  nearer. 
A  daring  favorite  of  the  King  demands 
My  hand — his  name  Ruy  Gomez,   Count   of 

Silva. 
The    King   consents — the   bargain    has    been 

struck, 
And  I  am  sold  already  to  his  creature. 

Carlos.   (With  evident  emotion.)  Sold!  you 

sold  !     Another  bargain,  then, 
Concluded  by  this  royal  southern  trader ! 
Eboli.     No:    but  hear  all — 'tis  not  enough 

that  I 
Am  sacrificed  to  cold  state  policy, 
A  snare  is  laid  to  entrap  my  innocence. 
Here  is  a  letter  will  unmask  the  Saint! 

[Carlos  takes  the  paper,  and  without  read- 
ing   it    listens    tvith    impatience    to  *  her 

recital. 
Where  shall  I  find  protection,  Prince?     Till 

now 
My  virtue  was  defended  by  my  pride, 

At  length 

Carlos.  At  length  you  yielded. — 

Yielded?     No. 
For  God's  sake  say  not  so ! 

Eboli.  Yielded! — to  whom? 

Poor   piteous  reasoning — Weak  beyond  con- 
tempt 
Your   haughty    minds,  who  hold  a  woman's 

favor, 
And  love's  pure  joys,  as  wares  to  traffic  for! 
Love  is  the  only  treasure  on  the  face 
Of  this  wide  earth,  that  knows  no  purchaser 
Besides  itself  — love  has  no  price  but  love. 
It  is  the  costly  gem,  beyond  all  price, 
Which  I  must  freely  give  away,  or — bury 
For  ever  unenjoyed — like  that  proud  merchant 
Whim  not  the  wealth  of  all  the  rich  Rialto 
Could  tempt — a  great  rebuke  to    kings! — to 

save 
From   the   deep   ocean   waves   his  matchless 

pearl, 
Too  proud  to  barter  it  beneath  its  worth  ! 
Carlos     (Aside.)   Now,  by  great  Heaven, 

this  woman's  beautiful. 
Eboli.     Call   it   caprice  or  pride,  I  ne'er 

will  make 
Division  of  my  joys.     To  him,  alone, 
I  choose  as  mine,  I  give  up  all  for  ever. 
One  only  sacrifice  I  make ;  but  that 
Shall  be  eternal.      One  true  heart  alone 
My  love  shall  render  happy;  but  that  one 
I'll  elevate  to  God.     The  keen  delight 


Of  mingling  souls,  the  kiss,  the  swimming  joys 
Of  that  delicious  hour  when  lovers  meet, 
The  magic  power  of  heavenly  beauty — all 
Are  sister  colors  of  a  single  ray — 
Leaves  of  one  single  blossom.     Shall  I  tear 
One  petal  from  this  sweet,  this  lovely  flower, 
With  reckless  hand,   and   mar  its   beauteous 

chalice? 
Shall  I  degrade  the  dignity  of  woman, 
The  masterpiece  of  the  Almighty's  hand, 
To  charm  the  evening  of  a  reveller? 

Carlos.   Incredible  !   that  in  Madrid  should 

dwell 
This  matchless  creature !   and  unknown  to  me 
Until  this  day. 

Eboli.  Long  since  had  I  forsaken 

This    court — the    world — and  in  some  blest 

retreat 
Immured  myself;  but  one  tie  binds  me  still 
Too  firmly  to  existence.      Perhaps — alas ! 
'Tis  but  a  phantom — but  'tis  dear  to  me. 
I  love — but  am  not  loved  in  turn — 

Carlos.   (Full  of  ardor,  going  towards  her. ) 

You  are ! 
As  true  as  God  is  throned  in  heaven  !  I   swear 
You  are — you  are  unspeakably  beloved — 
Eboli.   You  swear  it,  you! — sure  'twas  an 

angel's  voice. 
O,  if  you  swear  it,  Carlos,  I'll  believe  it — 
Then  I  am  truly  loved  ! 

Carlos.   ( Embracing  her  loith  tenderness). 
Bewitching  maid, 
Thou  creature  worthy  of  idolatry  ! 
I  stand  before  thee  now  all  eye,  all  ear, 
All  rapture  and  delight.     What  eye  hath  seen 

thee — 
Under  yon  heaven  what  eye  could  e'er  have 

seen  thee, 
And  boast  he  never  loved  ?     What  dost    thou 

here 
In    Philip's   royal   court?      Thou   beauteous 

angel ! 
Here  amid  monks  and  all  their  priestly  train. 
This  is  no  clime  for  such  a  lovely  flower — 
They  fain  would  rifle  all  thy  sweets — full  well 
I  know  their  hearts.       But  it  shall  never  be — 
Not  whilst   I  draw  life's  breath — I  fold  thee 

thus 
Within  my  arms,  and  in  these  hands  I'll  bear 

thee 
E'en    through    a   hell    replete   with  mocking 

fiends. 
Let  me  thy  guardian  angel  prove. 

Eboli.   (  With  a  countenance  full  of  love.) 

0,  Carlos! 
How  little  have  I  known  thee  !  and  how  richly 
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With  measureless  reward  thy  heart  repays 
The  weighty  task  of — comprehending  thee ! 
[She  takes  his  hand  and  is  about  to  kiss  it. 
Carlos.     (Drawing   it    back.)     Princess! 

What  mean  you? 
Eboli.    (With  tenderness  and  grace,  looking 
at  his  hand  attentively.)  O,  this  beaute- 
ous hand ! 
How  lovely  'tis,  and  rich !     This  hand  has  yet 
Two  costly  presents  to  bestow  ! — a  crown — 
And    Carlos'    heart: — and    both    these    gifts 

perchance 
Upon  one  mortal ! — both  on  one — O  great 
And  godlike  gift — almost  too  much  for  one ! 
How   if  you  share  the   treasure,  Prince !     A 

queen 
Knows  nought  of  love — and  she  who  truly  loves 
Cares  little  for  a  crown  !   'Twere  better,  Prince, 
Then  to  divide  the  treasure — and  at  once — 
What  says  my  Prince?     Have   you   done   so 

already  ? 
Have    you    in    truth?     And    do   I   know  the 
blest  one? 
Carlos.     Thou  shalt.     I  will  unfold   my- 
self to  thee, 
To  thy  unspotted  innocence,  dear  maid, 
Thy  pure  unblemish'd  nature.     In  this  court 
Thou  art  the  worthiest — first — the  only  one 
To  whom  this  soul  has  stood  reveal'd.     Then, 

yes! 
I  will  not  now  conceal  it — Yes,  I  love  ! — 
Eboli.     O  cruel  heart !     Does  this  avowal 
prove 
So  painful  to  thee?     Must  I  first  deserve 
Thy  pity — ere  I  hope  to  win  thy  love? 
Carlos.   (Starting.)  What  sayest  thou? 
Eboli.  So  to  trifle  with  me,  Prince! 

Indeed  it  was  not  well — and  to  deny 
The  key ! 

Carlos.         The  key !    the  key !     Oh   yes, 
'tis  so  !  [After  a  dead  silence. 

I  see  it  all  too  plainly !     Gracious  Heav'n  ! 
[If is  knees  totter,  he  leans  against  a  chair, 
and  covers  his  face  with    his  hands.     A 
long  silence  on  both  sides.      The  Princess 
screams  and  falls. 
Eboli.     Oh  horrible!     What  have  I  done? 
Carlos.  Hurl'd  down 

So   far   from    all    my    heavenly    joys !     'Tis 
dreadful ! 
Eboli.    (Hiding   her  face  in  the   cushion.) 
O  God  !    what  have  I  said  ? 

Carlos.    (Kneeling  before  her.)    I    am  not 
guilty.     My  passion — an  unfortunate  mis- 
take— 
By  heaven  I  am  not  guilty 


Eboli.    (Pushing  him  from  her.)  Out  of  my 
sight, 
For  Heav'n's  sake ! 

Carlos.  No,  I  will  not  leave  thee  thus, 

In  this  dread  anguish  leave  thee 

Eboli.    (Pushing  him  forcibly  away.)  O  in 
pity— 
For  mercy's  sake  away — out  of  my  sight ! 
Would'st  thou  destroy  me?     How  I  hate  thy 
presence !  [Carlos  going. 

Give,  give  me  back  the  letter  and  the  key. — 
Where  is  the  other  letter? 

Carlos.  The  other  letter? 

What  other? 

Eboli.     That  from  the  King  to  me 

(  Terrified. )  From  whom  ? 


The  one  I  just  now  gave  you. 

From  the  King ! 

O  heavens,  how  dreadfully  have  I 
The  letter,  Sir !    I  must 


Carlos. 

Eboli. 

Carlos. 
To  you ! 

Eboli. 
Involved  myself! 
Have  it  again. 

Carlos.         The  letter  from  the  King ! 
To  you ! 

Eboli.     The  letter!   give  it,  I  implore  you. 
By  all  that's  sacred — give  it— 

Carlos.  What,  the  letter 

That  will  unmask  the  saint !— Is  this  the  letter? 

Eboli.  Now  I'm  undone !  Quick,  give 
it  me 

Carlos.         The  letter 

Eboli.    (Wringing  her  hands   in   despair.) 
What  have  I  done? — O  dreadful,  dire  impru- 
dence ! 

Carlos.     This  letter  comes,  then,  from  the 
King !     Princess, 
That  changes  all  indeed,  and  quickly,  too. 
This  letter  is  beyond  all  value — priceless ! 
All  Philip's  crowns  are  worthless  and  too  poor 
To  win  it  from  my  hands.     I'll  keep  this  letter. 

Eboli.  (Throwing  herself  prostrate  before 
him  as  he  is  going.)  Almighty  Heaven  ! 
then  I  am  lost  for  ever  !      [Exit  Carlos. 


SCENE    IX.— The  Princess  alone. 

She  seems  overcome  with  surprise  and  is  con- 
founded.     After  Carlos'  departure 
she  hastens  to  call  him  back. 

Eboli.     Prince,    but    one    word !      Prince, 
hear  me.      He  is  gone. 
And  this,  too.  I  am  doom'd  to  bear — his  scorn  ! 
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And  I  am  left  in  lonely  wretchedness, 
Rejected  and  despised ! 

[Sinks  down  upon  a  chair. — After  a  pause. 
And  yet  not  so — 
I'm     but     displaced  —  supplanted    by    some 

wanton. 
He  loves!    of  that,  no  longer  doubt  is  left : 
He  has  himself  confess* d  it — but  my  rival — 
Who  can  she  be?     Happy,  thrice  happy  one! 
This  much  stands  clear — he  loves,  where    he 

should  not ! 
He  dreads  discovery — and  from  the  King 
He  hides  his  guilty  passion  !      Why  from  him 
Who  would  so  gladly  hail  it?     Or,  is  it  not 
The  father  that  he  dreads  so  in  the  parent? — 
When   the   King's  wanton    purpose  was  dis- 
closed, 
His  features  glow'd  with  triumph — boundless 

i°y . 

Flash' d  in  his  eyes — his  rigid  virtue  fled — 
Why  was  it  mute  in  such  a  cause  as  this? 
Why  should  he  triumph?     What  hath  he  to 

gain 
If  Philip  to  his  queen 

[She  stops  suddenly,  as  if  struck  by  a  thought, 
then  drawing  the  ribbon,  which  she  had 
taken  from  Carlos,  hastily  from  her  bo- 
som she  seems  to  recognise  it. 

Fool  that  I  am  ! — 
At  length  'tis  plain.     Where  have  my  senses 

been? 
My  eyes  are  opened  now.     They  loved  each 

other 
Long  before  Philip  wooed  her,  and  the  Prince 
Ne'er  saw  me  but  with  her!     She,  she  alone 
Was  in  his  thoughts  when  I  believed  myself 
The  object  of  his  true  and  boundless  love. 
O  matchless  error! — and  have  I  betray'd 
My  weakness  to  her?  [Pauses. 

Should  his  love  prove  hopeless? 
Who  can  believe  it?     Would  a  hopeless  love 
Persist  in  such  a  struggle?     Call'd  to  revel 
In  joys  for  which  a  monarch  sighs  in  vain ! 
A  hopeless  love  makes  no  such  sacrifice. 
What  fire  was  in  his  kiss !     How  tenderly 
He  press'd  my  bosom  to  his  beating  heart! 
Well  nigh  the  trial  had  proved  dangerous 
To  his  romantic,  unrequited  passion ! 
With  joy  he  seized  the  key  he  fondly  thought 
The  Queen  had  sent:— in  this  gigantic  stride 
Of  love  he  puts  full  credence— and  he  comes — 
In  very  truth  comes  here — and  so  imputes 
To  Philip's  wife,  a  deed  so  madly  rash. 
And  would  he  so,  had  love  not  made  him  bold? 
'  I'is  clear  as  day — his  suit  is  heard — she  loves! 
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By  Heaven,  this  saintly  creature  burns   with 

passion. 
How  subtle,  too,  she  is !     With  fear  I  trembled 
Before  this  lofty  paragon  of  virtue  ! 
She  tower' d  beside  me,  an  exalted  being, 
And  in  her  beams  I  felt  myself  eclipsed ; 
I  envied  her  the  lovely,  cloudless  calm, 
That  kept  her  soul  from  earthly  tumults  free. 
And  was  this  soft  serenity  but  show? 
Would  she  at  both  feasts  revel,  holding  up 
Her  virtue's  godlike  splendor  to  our  gaze, 
And  riot  in  the  secret  joys  of  vice? 
And  shall  the  false  dissembler  cozen  thus, 

And  win  a  safe  immunity  from  this 

That    no   avenger   comes?      By   heaven,    she 

shall  not ! 
I  once  adored  her, — that  demands  revenge:  — 
The   King    shall    know    her   treachery — the 

King !  [After  a  pause. 

'Tis  the  sure  way  to  win  the  Monarch's  ear! 

[Exit. 


SCENE  X. — A  Chamber  in  the  Royal  Palace. 

Duke  of  Alva,  Father  Domingo. 

Dom.     Something  to  tell  me? 
Alva.  Ay !  a  thing  of  moment, 

Of  which  I've  made  discovery  to-day, 
And  I  would  have  your  judgment  on  it. 

Dom.  How ! 

Discovery!     To  what  do  you  allude? 

Alva.      Prince  Carlos  and  myself  this  morn- 
ing met 
In  the  Queen's  antechamber.     I  received 
An  insult  from  him — we  were  both  in  heat — 
The  strife  grew  loud — and  we  had  drawn  our 

swords. 
Alarm'd,     from     her    apartment    rush'd    the 

Queen. 
She  stepped  between  us, — with    commanding 

eye 
Of  conscious   power,    she    looked    upon    the 

Prince. 
'Twas    but    a    single    glance, — but    his   arm 

dropp'd. 
He  fell  upon  my  bosom — gave  me  then 
A  warm  embrace,  and  vanish'd. 

Dom.   (After  a  pause.)  This  seems  strange  ! 
It  brings  a  something  to  my  mind,  my  Lord ! 
And    thoughts    like    these   I  own  have   often 

sprung 
Within  my  breast;    but  I  avoid  such  fancies — 
To  no  one  have  I  e'er  confided  them. 
There  are  such  things  as  double-edged  swords 
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And  untrue  friends:  —  1  fear  them  both.      'Tis 

hard 
To  judge  among  mankind,  but  still  more  hard 
To  know  them  thoroughly.      Words    slipt    at 

random 
Are  confidants  offended — therefore  I 
Buried  my  secret  in  my  breast,  till  time 
Should  drag  it  forth  to  light.      'Tis  dangerous 
To  render  certain  services  to  kings. 
They   are  the  bolts,  which,   if  they  miss   the 

mark, 
Recoil  upon  the  archer !     I  could  swear 
Upon  the  Sacrament  to  what  I  saw. 
Yet  one  eye-witness — one  word  overheard — 
A  scrap  of  paper — would  weigh  heavier  far 
Than    my    most    strong  conviction  !      Cursed 

fate 
That  we  are  here  in  Spain  ! 

Ai.va.  And  why  in  Spain? 

Dom.     There    is  a  chance  in    every  Court 
but  this, 
For  passion  to  forget  itself,  and  fall. 
Here  it  is  warn'd  by  ever-wakeful  laws. 
Our    Spanish    Queens    would  find  it  hard   to 

sin — 
And  only  there  do  they  meet  obstacles, 
Where  best  'twould  serve  our  purpose  to  sur- 
prise them. 
Alva.      But  listen  further:    Carlos  had  to- 
day 
An  audience  of  the  King;    the  interview 
Lasted  an  hour,  and  earnestly  he  sought 
The  Government  of  Flanders  for  himself. 
Loudly  he  begg'd,    and    fervently.     I    heard 

him 
In  the  adjoining  cabinet.      His  eyes 
H  ere  red  with  tears  when  I  encountered  him. 
At  noon  he  wore  a  look  of  lofty  triumph, 
And  vow'd  his  joy  at  the  King's  choice  of  me. 
He     thanked     the     King.         "  Matters     are 

changed,"  he  said, 
•"And  things  go  better  now."      He's  no  dis- 
sembler : 
How  shall  I  reconcile  such  contradictions? 
The  Prince  exults  to  see  himself  rejected, 
And  I  receive  a  favor  from  the  King 
With  marks  of  anger! — What  must  T  believe? 
In  truth,  this  new-born  dignity  doth  sound 
Much  more  like  banishment,  than  royal  favor! 
Dom.     And  is  it  come  to  this  at  last?    to 
this? 
And  has  one  moment  crumbled  into  dust 
What    cost   us  years  to  build?     And    you    so 

calm. 
So  perfectly  at  ease! — Know  you  this  youth? 
Do  you  foresee  the  fate  we  may  expect 


Should  he  attain  to  power?     The  Prince!     No 

foe 
Am  I  of  his.      Far  other  cares  than  these 
Gnaw  at  my  rest — (  arcs  for  the  throne — for 

God, 
And     for    His    holy     Church! — The    royal 

Prince — 
(I  know  him,  I  can  penetrate  his  soul,) 
Has  formed  a  horrible  design,  Toledo ! 
The  wild  design — to  make  himself  the  Regent, 
And  set  aside  our  pure  and  sacred  faith. 
His    bosom    glows    with    some    new-fangled 

virtue, 
Which,  proud  and  self-sufficient,  scorns  to  rest 
For  strength  on  any  creed.     He  dares  to  think  ! 
His  brain  is  all  on  fire,  with  wild  chimeras — 
He  reverences  the  people !     And  is  this 
A  man  to  be  our  King? 

ALVA.  Fantastic  dreams! 

No  more.      A  boy's  ambition,  too,  perchance, 
To  play  some  lofty  part !     What  can  he  less? 
These  thoughts  will  vanish  when  he's  call'd  to 

rule. 
Dom.     I    doubt  it !     Of  his  freedom  he  is 

proud, 
And  scorns  those  strict  restraints  all  men  must 

bear 
Who  hope  to  govern  others.      Would  he  suit 
Our  throne?     His  bold  gigantic  mind 
Would  burst  the  barriers  of  our  policy. 
In  vain  I  sought  to  enervate  his  soul 
In  the  loose  joys  of  this  voluptuous  age, 
He  stood  the  trial.      Fearful  is  the  spirit 
That  rules  this  youth ;    and  Philip  soon    will 

see 
His  sixtieth  year. " 

Alva.  Your  vision  stretches  far  ! 

Dom.     He   and  the  Queen  are  both  alike 

in  this. 
Already  works,  conceal'd  in  either  breast. 
The  poisonous  wish  for  change  and  innovation. 
Give    it    but    way,  'twill    quickly    reach    the 

throne. 
I  know  this  Valois  !     We  may  tremble  for 
The  secret  vengeance  of  this  quiet  foe. 
If  Philip's  weakness  hearken  to  her  voice! 
Fortune  so  far  hath  smiled  upon  us.     Now 
We  must  anticipate  the  foe — and  both 
Shall  fall  together  in  one  fatal  snare. 
Let  but  a  hint  of  such  a  thing  be  dropp'd 
Before  the  King,  proved  or  unproved,  it  rei  k- 

not ; 
Our  point  is  gain'd  if  he  but  waver.      We 
( hirselves  have  not  a  doubt :    and  once  con- 
vinced. 
'Tis  easy  to  convince  another's  mind. 
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Be  sure  we  shall  discover  more,  if  we 
Start  with  the  faith  that  more   remains  con- 
ceal'd. 
Alva.     But  soft !     A  vital  question  !     Who 
is  he 
Will  undertake  the  task  to  tell  the  King? 
Dom.     Nor   you,  nor   I !     Now   shall    you 
learn,  what  long 
My  busy  spirit,  full  of  its  design, 
Has  been  at  work  with,  to  achieve  its  ends. 
Still  is  there  wanting  to  complete  our  league, 
A  third  important  personage.     The  King 
Loves  the  young  Princess  Eboli — and  I 
Foster  this  passion,  for  my  own  designs. 
I  am  his  go-between.     She  shall  be  school'd 
Into  our  plot.     If  my  plan  fail  me  not, 
In  this  young  lady,  shall  a  close  ally — 
A  very  Queen,  bloom  for  us.     She  herself 
Asked  me,  but  now,  to  meet  her  in  this  chamber. 
I'm  full  of  hope.     And  in  one  little  night 
A  Spanish  maid  may  blast  this  Valois  lily. 
Alva.     What   do    you   say?     Can    I    have 
heard  aright? 
By  Heaven  !  I'm  all  amazement.    Compass  this 
And  I'll  bow  down  to  thee,  Dominican? 
The  day's  our  own. 

Dom.     Soft!   Some  one  comes:   'tis  she — 
'Tis  she  herself! 

Alva.  I'm  in  the  adjoining  room 

If  you  should 

Dom.  Be  it  so:   I'll  call  you  in. 

[Exit  Alva. 
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SCENE  XI.— Princess,  Domingo. 

Dom.     At  your  command,  Princess. 

Eboli.  We  are  perhaps 

Not  quite  alone? 

[Looking  inquisitively  after  the  Duke. 
You  have,  as  I  observe, 
A  witness  still  by  you . 

Dom.  How  ! 

Eboli.  Who  was  he 

That  left  your  side  but  now? 

Dom.  It  was  Duke  Alva, 

Most  gracious  Princess,  he  requests  you  will 
Admit  him  to  an  audience  after  me. 

Eboli.      Duke  Alva !     How?     What  can  he 
want  with  me? 
You  can,  perhaps,  inform  me! 

Dom.  I? — and  that 

Before  I  learn  to  what  important  chance 
I  owe  the  favor,  long  denied,  to  stand 
Before  the  Princess  Eboli  once  more? 

[Pauses  awaiting  her  answer. 

Has  any  circumstance  occur'd  at  last 
To  favor  the  King's  wishes?     Have  my  hopes 
Been  not  in  vain,  that  more  deliberate  thought 
Would  reconcile  you  to  an  offer,  which 
Caprice  alone  and  waywardness  could  spurn? 
I  seek  your  presence  full  of  expectation 

Eboli.     Was   my  last  answer  to  the  King 
convey'd? 

Dom.     I  have  delay'd  to  inflict  this  mortal 
wound. 
There  still  is  time,  it  rests  with  you, 
Princess,  to  mitigate  its  rigor. 


EBOLI.  Tell  the  King 

That  I  expect  him. 

DOM.  May  I,  lovely  Princess, 

Indeed  accept  this  as  your  true  reply? 

EBOLI.     I    do    not  jest. — By  Heaven,  you 

make  me  tremble ! 
What  have  I  done  to  make  e'en  you  grow  pale? 
Dom.    Nay,  lady,  this  surprise — so  sudden — I 
Can  scarcely  comprehend  it. 

EBOLI.  Reverend  Sir! 

You  shall  not  comprehend  it. — Not  for  all 
The  world  would  I  you  comprehended  it. 
Enough  for  you  it  is  so — spare  yourself 
The  trouble  to  investigate  in  thought, 
Whose  eloquence  hath  wrought  this  wondrous 

change. 
But  for  your  comfort  let  me  add,  you  have 
No  hand  in  this  misdeed, — nor  has  the  Church. 
Although  you've  proved,  that  cases  might  arise 
Wherein  the  Church,  to  gain  some  noble  end, 
Might  use  the  persons  of  her  youthful  daugh- 
ters ! 
Such  reasonings  move  not  me :   such  motives, 

pure, 
Right  reverend  Sir,  are  far  too  high  for  me. 
Dom.   When  they  become  superfluous,  your 

Grace, 
I  willingly  retracl  them. 

Eholi.  Seek  the  King, 

And  ask  him  as  from  me,  that  he  will  not 
Mistake   me   in    this  business.     What  I  have 

been, 
That  am  I  still.      'Tis  but  the  course  of  things 
Has  changed.     When  I  in  anger  spurn 'd  his 

suit, 
I  deem'd  him  truly  happy  in  possessing 
Earth's  fairest  Queen. — I  thought  his  faithful 

wife 
Deserved  my  sacrifice.- — I  thought  so  then, 
But  now  I'm  undeceived. 

Dom.  Princess,  go  on  ! 

I  hear  it  all — we  understand  each  other. 

Eboli.   Enough.     She  is  found  out.     I  will 

not  spare  her. 
The  hypocrite's  unmask'd  !     She  has  deceived 
The  King,  all  Spain,  and  me.     She  loves,  I 

know 
She  loves !      I  can  bring  proofs,  will  make  you 

tremble. 
The   King,  has  been  deceived — but  he  shall 

not, 
By  Heaven,  go  unrevenged  !  The  saintly  mask 
Of  pure  and  superhuman  self-denial 
I'll  tear  from  her  deceitful  brow,  that  all 
May  see  the  forehead  of  the  shameless  sinner. 


'Twill  cost  me  dear,  but  here  my  triumph  lies, 
That  it  will  cost  her  infinitely  more. 

Dom.  Now  all  is  ripe,  let  me  call  the 
I 'tike.  [Goes  out. 

EBOLI.    (Astonished.)    What  means  all  this? 


SCENE  XII.- 


■The  Princess, 
Domingo. 


Duke  Alva, 


Dom.   (Leading the  Duke  in.)  Our  tidings, 
good  my  Lord, 
Come  somewhat  late.     The  Princess  Eboli 
Reveals  to  us  a  secret,  we  had  meant 
Ourselves  to  impart  to  her. 

Alva.  My  visit,  then, 

Will  not  so  much  surprise  her  but  I  never 
Trust  my  own  eyes  in  these  discoveries. 
They  need  a  woman's  more  discerning  glance. 
Eboli.     Discoveres!   How  mean  you? 
Dom.  Would  we  knew 

What  place  and  fitter  season  you 

Eboli.  Just  so! 

To-morrow  noon,  I  will  expect  you  both. 
Reasons  I  have,  why  this  clandestine  guilt 
Should  from  the  King  no  longer  be  conceal'd. 
Alva.     'Tis   this  that  brings  us  here.     The 
King  must  know  it, 
And  he  should  hear  the  news  from  you,  Princess, 
From  you  alone  : — for  to  what  tongue  would  he 
Afford  such  ready  credence,  as  to  yours, 
Friend  and  companion  ever  of  his  spouse? 
Dom.  As  yours,  who  more  than  any  one,  at 
will 
Can  o'er  him  exercise  supreme  command. 
Alva.      I  am  the  Prince's  open  enemy. 
Dom.     And  that  is  what  the  world  believes 
of  me. 
The  Princess  Eboli's  above  suspicion. 
We  are  compell'd  to  silence,  but  your  duty, 
The  duty  of  your  office,  calls  on  you 
To   speak.     The    King   shall  not  escape  our 

hands. 
Let  your  hints  rouse  him,  we'll  complete  the 
work. 
Alva.      It  must  be  done  at   once,  without 
delay; 
Each  moment  now  is  precious.      In  an  hour 
The  order  may  arrive  for  my  departure. 

Dom.    (After   a    short  pause,   turns   to   the 
Princess. J  Cannot  some    letters  be  dis- 
cover'd?     Truly, 
An  intercepted  letter  from  the  Prince 
Would    work    with    rare  effect.      Ay!    Iel   me 
see — 
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Is  it  not  so?     You  sleep,  Princess,  I  think, 
In  the  same  chamber  with  her  Majesty? 

Eboli.     The    next    to   hers.     But   of  what 

use  is  that? 
Dom.     Oh  for  some  skill  in  locks !     Have 
you  observed 
Where  she  is  wont  to  keep  her  casket  key? 
EiiOLi.    (In  thought.)   Yes!    that  might  lead 
to  something — yes,  I  think 
The  key  is  to  be  found. 

Dom.  Letters,  you  know, 

Need  messengers.      Her  retinue  is  large — 
Who  do  you  think  could  put  us  on  the  scent? 
Gold  can  do  much. 

Alva.  Can  no  one  tell  us  whether 

The  Prince  has  any  trusty  confidant? 
Dom.     Not  one;   in  all  Madrid  not  one. 
Alva.  That's  strange ! 

Dom.      Rely  on  me  in  this.      He  holds  in 
scorn 
The  universal  court.     I  have  my  proofs. 

Alva.     Stay!     It  occurs  to  me — as  I   was 
leaving 
The  Queen's  apartment,  I  beheld  the  Prince 
In  private  conference  with  a  page  of  hers. 
EBOLI.    (Suddenly    interrupting.)     Oh,    no! 

that  must  have  been  of  something  else. 
Dom.     Could    we   not   ascertain    the  fact? 
It  seems 
Suspicious.  [  To  the  Duke. 

Did  you  know  the  page,  my  Lord? 
Eboli.     Some  trifle — what  else  could  it  be? 
Enough — 
I'm  sure  of  that.     So  we  shall  meet  again 
Before  I  see  the  King;    and  by  that  time 
We  may  discover  much. 

Dom.    (Leading  her  aside.)    What    of   the 
King? 
Say,  may  he  hope?     May  I  assure  him  so? 
And  the  entrancing  hour  which  shall  fulfil 
His  fond  desires,  what  shall  I  say  of  that? 
Eboli.      In  a  few  days  I  will  feign  sickness, 
and 
Shall  be  excused  from  waiting  on  the  Queen. 
Such  is,  you  know,  the  custom  of  the  Court, 
And  I  may  then  remain  in  my  apartment. 
Dom.     'Tis  well  devised !     Now  the  great 
game  is  won, 
And  we  may  bid  defiance  to  all  Queens! 
EBOLI.      Hark,  I  am  called.      I  must  attend 
the  Queen. 
So  fare  you  well.  [Exit. 
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SCENE   XIII. — Alva  and  Domingo. 

Dom.    (After  a  pause,  during  which  he  has 
■watched the  Princess. )  My  Lord!    these 

roses,  and 

Your  battles — 

Alva.  And  your  God — why  even  so  ! 

Thus    we'll    await    the    lightning    that   shall 
scathe  us !  [Exeunt. 


SCENE    XIV.—  A  Carthusian  Convent. 
Don  Carlos  and  the  Prior. 

Carlos.   (To  the  Prior,   as  he  comes   in.) 
Been  here  already? — I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Prior.     Yes,    thrice  since    morning.      'Tis 
about  an  hour 
Since  he  went  hence. 

Carlos.  But  he  will  sure  return  ; 

Has  he  not  left  some  message? 

Prior.  Yes;    he  promised 

To  come  again  at  noon. 

Carlos.   (Going  to  a  window,  and  looking 
round  the  country.)  Your  convent  lies 
Far  from  the  public  road.     Yonder  are  seen 
The  turrets  of  Madrid— just  so — and  there 
The  Mansanares  flows.     The  scenery  is 
Exactly  to  my  wish,  and  all  around 
Is  calm  and  still  as  secrecy  itself. 

Prior.     Or   as    the    entrance    to    another 
world ! 

Carlos.     Most  worthy  Sir,  to  your  fidelity 
And  honor,  have  I  now  entrusted  all 
I  hold  most  dear  and  sacred  in  the  world. 
No  mortal  man  must  know,  or  e'en  suspect, 
With  whom  I  here  hold  secret  assignation. 
Most  weighty  reasons  prompt  me  to  deny 
To  all  the  world,  the  friend  whom  I  expect ; 
Therefore  I  choose  this  convent. — Are  we  safe 
From  traitors  and  surprise?     You  recollect 
What  you  have  sworn. 

Prior.  Good  Sir,  rely  on  us. 

A  King's  suspicion  cannot  pierce  the  grave, 
And  curious  ears  haunt  only  those  resorts 
Where  wealth  and   passions  dwell — but   from 

these  walls 
The  world's  forever  banish'd. 

Carlos.  You  may  think, 

Perhaps,  beneath  this  seeming  fear  and  caution 
There  lies  a  guilty  conscience? 

Prior.  I  think  nothing. 

Carlos.     If  you    imagine    this,   most   holy 
father, 


You  err — indeed  you  err.     My  secret  shuns 
The  sight  of  man — but  not  the  eye  of  God. 

Prior.     Such  things  concern  us  little.     This 
retreat 
To  guilt,  and  innocence  alike,  is  open. 
And  whether  thy  designs  be  good  or  ill, 
Thy  purpose  criminal  or  virtuous, — that 
We  leave  to  thee  to  settle  with  thv  heart. 

Carlos.     (With    warmth.)     Our    purpose 
never  can  disgrace  your  God. 
'Tis  his  own  noblest  work.     To  you,  indeed, 
I  may  reveal  it. 


Prior.  To  what  end,  I  pray? 

Forego,  dear  Prince,  this  needless  explanation . 
The  world  and  all  its  troubles  have  been  long 
Shut  from  my  thoughts — in  preparation  for 
My    last  long  journey.      Why  recall  them  to 

me, 
For   the  brief  space    that    must    precede   mv 

death  ? 
'Tis  little  for  salvation  that  we  need — 
But  the  bell  rings,  and  summons  me  to  prayer. 

[Exit  Prior. 
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Don  Carlos 


SCENE    XV. — Dun    Carlos;    /&r   Marquis 
Posa  enters. 

Carlos.     At  length  once  more, — at  length — 
Posa.  O,  what  a  trial 

For  the  impatience  of  a  friend!      The  sun 
Has  risen  twice — twice  set — since  Carlos'  fate 
Has  been  resolved,  and  am  I  only  now 

To  learn  it:    speak, — you're  reconciled! 

With  whom  ? 


And  Flanders,  too,- 


Carlos. 

Posa.      The  King ! 
its  fate  is  settled  ! 
Carlos.     The    Duke   sets   out   to-morrow. 

That  is  fixed 

Posa.     That  cannot  be— it  is  not  surely  so. 
Can  all  Madrid  be  so  deceived?     'Tis  said 

You  had  a  private  audience,  and  the  King 

Carlos.      Remain' d  inflexible,  and  we  are 
now 
Divided  more  than  ever. 

Posa.  Do  you  go 

To  Flanders! 
Carlos.       No ! 

POSA.  Alas!   my  blighted  hopes ! 

Carlos.   Of  this  hereafter.     Oh  !  Roderigo, 
since 
We  parted  last,  what  have  I  not  endured? 
But  first  thy  counsel !     I  must  speak  with  her! 
Posa.    Your  mother?    No!    But  wherefore? 
Carlos.  I  have  hopes — 

But  you  turn  pale !      Be  calm —  I  should  be 

happy. 
And  I  shall  be  so :   but  of  this  anon — 
Advise  me  now,  how  I  may  speak  with  her. 
Posa.    What  mean  you  ?    What  new  feverish 

dream  is  this? 
Carlos.     By  the  great  God  of  wonders  'tis 
no  dream  ! 

'Tis  truth,  reality (  Taking  out  the  King's 

letter  to  the  Princess  Eboli.  j 

Contain'd  in  this 

Important  paper — Yes,  the  Queen  is  free. 

Free  before  men  and  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven  ; 
There  read,  and  cease  to  wonder  at  my  words. 
Posa.    (Opening the  letter.)  What  do  I  hero 
behold?     The  King's  own  hand! 

[After  lie  has  read  it. 
To  whom  address'd? 

Carlos.  Jo  Princess  Eboli. 

Two  days  ago.  a  page  who  serves  the  Queen, 
Brought  me,  from  unknown  hands,  a  key  and 

letter, 
Which  said  that  in  the  left  wing  of  the  palace, 
Where  the  Queen  lodges,  lay  a  cabinet. — 
That  there  a  lady  whom  I  long  had  loved 
Awaited  me.      I  straight  obey'd  the  summons. 


Posa.      Fool !  madman  !   you  obey'd  it 

Carlos.  Not  that  I 

The  writing  knew;   but  there  was  only  one 
Such  woman,  who  could  think  herself  adored 
By  Carlos.     With  delight  intoxicate 
I  hasten 'd  to  the  spot.      A  heavenly  song, 
Re-echoing  from  the  innermost  apartment, 
Served  me  for  guide.     I  reached  the  cabinet — 
I  entered  and  beheld — conceive  my  wonder  ! — 

Posa.     I  guess  it  all 

Carlos.  1  had  been  lost  forever, 

But  that  I  fell  into  an  angel's  hands! 
She,  hapless  chance,  by  my  imprudent  looks 
Deceived,  had  yielded  to  the  sweet  delusion, 
And  deem'd  herself  the  idol  of  my  soul. 
Moved  by  the  silent  anguish  of  my  breast, 
With  thoughtless  generosity,  her  heart 
Nobly  determined  to  return  my  love ; 
Deeming  respectful  fear  had  caused  my  silence, 
She  dared  to  speak,  and  all  her  lovely  soul 
Laid  bare  before  me. 

Posa.  And  with  calm  composure 

You  tell  this  tale  !     The  Princess  Eboli 
Saw   through  your  heart ;    and  doubtless  she 

has  pierced 
The  inmost  secret  of  your  hidden  love. 
You've  wrong' d  her  deeply,  and  she  rules  the 

King. 
Carlos.   {Confidently.)  But  she  is  virtuous  ! 
Posa.  She  may  be  so 

From    Love's  mere  selfishness.     But  much  I 

fear 
Such  virtue — well  I  know  it:  know  how  little 
It  hath  the  power  to  soar  to  that  ideal, 
Which,    first    conceived    in  sweet  and  stately 

grace, 
From  the  pure  soul's  maternal  soil,  puts  forth 
Spontaneous  shoots,   nor  asks   the  gard'ner's 

aid 
To  nurse  its  lavish  blossoms  into  life. 
'Tis  but  a  foreign  plant,  with  labor  rear'd, 
And  warmth  that  poorly  imitates  the  south, 
In  a  cold  soil  and  an  unfriendly  clime. 
Call  it  what  name  you  will — or  education, 

Or  principle,  or  artificial  virtue 

Won  from  the  heat  of  youth  by  art  and  cun- 
ning, 
In  conflicts  manifold — all  noted  down 
With  scrupulous  reckoning  to  that  Heaven's 

account 
Which  is  its  aim,  and  will  requite  its  pains. 
Ask    your  own  heart !      Can  she  forgive  the 

Queen 
That  you  should  scorn  her  dearly-purchased 

virtue. 
To  pine  in  hopeless  love  for  Philip's  wife. 
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Carlos.     Know'st  thou  the  Princess,  then, 
so  well? 

POSA.  Nut  I— 

I've   scarcely  seen  her  twice.     And  yet  thus 

much 
I  may  remark.      Tome  she  still  appears 
To  shun  alone  the  nakedness  of  vice, 
Too  weakly  proud  of  her  imagined  virtue. 
And  then  I  mark  the  Queen  !     How  different, 

Carlos, 
Is  everything  that  1  bthold  in  her! 
In  native  dignity,  serene  and  calm, 
Wearing  a  careless  cheerfulness — unschool'd 
In  all  the  train'd  restraints  of  conduct,  far 
Removed  from  boldness  and  timidity, 
With  firm  heroic  step,  she  walks  along 
The  narrow  middle  path  of  rectitude, 
Unconscious  of  the  worship  she  compels 
Where  she  of  self-approval  never  dream'd. 
Say,  does  my  Carlos  in  this  mirror  trace 
The  features  of  his  Eboli?    The  Princess 
Was  constant  while  she  loved;    love  was  the 

price, 
The  understood  condition  of  her  virtue. 
You  fail'd  to  pav  that  price — 'twill  therefore 
fall 

Carlos.   (With  warmth.)   No,  no! 

[Hastily  pacing  the  apartment. 
I  tell  thee,  no !     And  Roderigo, 
111  it  becomes  thee,  thus  to  rob  thy  Carlos 
Of  his  high  trust  in  human  excellence, 
His  chief,  his  dearest  joy  ! 

Posa.  Deserve  I  this? 

Friend  of  my  soul,  this  would  I  never  do — 
By  Heaven  I  would  not !      O  this  Eboli ! 
She  were  an  angel  to  me,  and  before 
Her  glory  would  I  bend  me  prostrate  down, 
In  reverence  deep  as  thine,  if  she  were  not 
The  mistress  of  thy  secret. 

Carlos.  See  how  vain. 

How  idle  are  thy  fears  !     What  proofs  has  she 
That    will  not  stamp  her  maiden  brow  with 

shame  ? 
Say  will  she  purchase  with  her  own  dishonor 
The  wretched  satisfaction  of  revenge  ? 

Posa.      Ay  !   to  recall  a  blush,  full  many  a 
one 
Has  doom'd  herself  to  infamy. 

Carlos.     (With  increased  vehemence.) 

Nay,   that 
Is   far  too  harsh — and  cruel !      She  is  proud 
And  noble  ;  well  I  know  her,  and  fear  nothing. 
Vain  are  your  efforts  to  alarm  my  hopes. 
I  must  speak  to  my  mother. 

Posa.  Now?  for  what? 


Carlos.   Because  I've  nothing  more  to  care 
for  now. 
And  I  must  know  my  fate.      Only  contrive 
That  I  may  speak  with  her. 

POSA.  And  wilt  thou  show 

This  letter  to  her? 

Carlos.  Question  me  no  more, 

But  quickly  find  the  means  that  I  may  see  her. 
Posa.    (Significantly. )    Didst   thou  not    tell 
me  that  thou  lov'st  thy  mother? 
And   would'st   thou   really  show   this   letter  to 
her? 
[Carlos  fixes  his  eyes  on   the  ground,  and 
remains  silent. 
I  read  a  something,  Carlos,  in  thy  looks 
Unknown  to  me  before.     Thou  turn'st  thine 

eyes 
Away  from  me. — Then  is  it  true,  and  have  I 
Judged   thee  aright?     Here,    let    me  see   that 
paper. 
[Carlos  gives  him  the  letter,  and  the  Mar- 
quis tears  if. 
Carlos.     What!    art  thou  mad? 

[Moderating  his  warmth. 
In  truth — 1  must  confess  it, — 
That  letter  was  of  deepest  moment  to  me. 
Posa.      So  it  appear'd:    on  that  account  1 

tore  it. 
\_The  Marquis  casts  a  penetrating  look  on  the 
Prince,  who  surveys  him   with  doubt  and 
surprise. — A  long  silence. 
Now  speak  to  me  with  candor,  Carlos.     What 
Have  desecrations  of  the  royal  bed 
To  do  with  thee — thy  love?     Dost  thou  fear 

Philip? 
How  are  a  husband's  violated  duties 
Allied  with  thee  and  thy  audacious  hopes : 
Has  he  sinn'd  there,   where  thou  hast  placed 

thy  love? 
Now   then,   in  truth,   I  learn   to  comprehend 

thee — 
How  ill  till  now  I've  understood  thy  love! 
Carlos.     What  dost  thou  think.  Roderigo? 
Posa.  Oh!   1  feel 

From  what  it  is  that  I  must  wean  myself. 
Once  it  was  otherwise! — Yes.  once  thy  soul 
Was  bounteous,  rich,  and  warm,  and  there  was 

room 
For  a  whole  world  in  thy  expanded  heart. 
Those  feelings  are  extinct — all  swallow'd  up 
In  one  poor  petty,  selfish  passion.      Now 
Thy  heart  is  wither'd.  dead  !    No  tear>  hast  thou 
For  the  unhappj  fate  of  wretched  Flanders- 
No,  not  another  tear.      O  Carlos  !   see 
How  poor,  how  beggarly,  thou  hast  become, 
Since  all  thy  love  has  centered  in  thyself! 
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Carlos.  (Flings  himself  into  a  chair. — After 
a  pause,  7vith  scarcely  suppressed  tears. ) 
Too  well  I  know  thou  lov'st  me  now  no 
more! 
Posa.     Not  so,  my  Carlos.     Well  I  under- 
stand 
This  fiery  passion :   'tis  the  misdirection 
Of  feelings  pure  and  noble  in  themselves. 
The  Queen  belong'd  to  thee:   the  King,  thy 

father, 
Despoil'd  thee  of  her — yet  till  now  thou  hast 
Been  modestly  distrustful  of  thy  claims. 
Philip,  perhaps,  was  worthy  of  her !     Thou 
Scarce    dared    to    breathe   his   sentence   in  a 

whisper. 
This  letter  has  resolved  thy  doubts,  and  proved 
Thou  art  the  worthier  man.     With  haughty  joy 
Thou   saw'st   before  thee  rise  the  doom  that 
waits 


On  tyranny  convicted  of  a  theft, 
But  thou  wert  proud  to  be  the  injured  one : 
Wrongs  undeserv'd  great  souls  can  calmly  suffer, 
Yet  here  thy  fancy  played  thee  false :  thy  pride 
Was  touch'd  with  satisfaction,  and  thy  heart 
Allow'd  itself  to  hope:   I  plainly  saw 
This  time,  at  least,  thou  didst  not  know  thyself. 
Carlos.    (With  emotion.)    Thou'rt  wrong, 

Roderigo ;   for  my  thoughts  were  far 
Less  noble  than  thy  goodness  would  persuade 

me. 
Posa.     And  am  I  then  e'en   here  so  little 

known? 
See,  Carlos,  when  thou  errest,  'tis  my  way, 
Amid  a  hundred  virtues,  still  to  find 
That  one  to  which  I  may  impute  thy  fall. 
Now,  then,  we  understand  each  other  better. 
And  thou  shaft  have  an  audience  of  the  Queen. 
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Carlos.    (Falling  on  his  neck.)    O  how  I 

blush  beside  thee ! 
Posa.  Take  my  word, 

And    leave    the   rest    to   me.     A   wild,    bold 

thought, 
A  happy  thought  is  dawning  in  my  mind ; 
And  thou  shalt  hear  it  from  a  fairer  mouth, 
1  hasten  to  the  Queen.      Perhaps  to-morrow 
Thy    wish  may  be  achieved.     Till  then,  my 

Carlos, 
Forget  not  this — "That  a  design  conceived 
Of  lofty  reason,  which  involves  the  fate, 
The  sufferings  of  mankind,  tho'  it  be  baffled 
Ten    thousand  times,  should  never  be  aban- 
doned." 
Dost  hear? — Remember  Flanders. 

Carlos.  Yes,  all,  all 

That  thou  and  virtue  bid  me  not  forget. 


Posa.     (Going  to  a  window.)    The  time  is 
up — I  hear  thy  suite  approac  hing. 
Crown  Prince  again,  and  vassal.    \_L\mbracing. 

Carlos.  Dost  thou  go 

Straight  to  Madrid? 

Posa.  Yes,  straight. 

Carlos.  Hold  !  one  word  more, 

How  nearly  it  escaped  me!     Yet  'twas  news 
Of  deep  importance.      "Every  letter  now 
Sent  to  Brabant  is  opened  by  the  King!  " 
So  be  upon  thy  guard.     The  royal  post 
Has  secret  orders. 

Posa.  How  have  you  learned  this? 

Carlos.     Don  Raymond  Taxis  is  my  trusty 

friend. 
Posa.    (After  a  pause.)    Well! — then  they 
may  be  sent  through  Germany. 

[Exeunt  on  different  sides. 
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ACT   III 


SCENE  I.— The  King's  Bedchamber. 

On  the  toilet  two  burning  tights.  In  the  back- 
ground several  Pages  asleep  resting  on  their 
knees.  The  Kino,  in  half  undress,  stands 
before  the  table,  with  one  arm  bent  over  the 
chair,  in  a  reflecting  posture.  Before  him  are 
a  medallion  and  papers. 

Kin<;.     Of  a  warm  fancy  she  has  ever  been  ! 
Who  can  deny  it?     I  could  never  love  her, 
Yet  has  she  never  seem'd  to  miss  my  love. 
And  so  'tis  plain — she's  false! 

[Makes   a   movement   which    brings   him  to 
himself.  —  He  looks  round  with  surprise. 
Where  have  I  been? 


Is  no  one  watching  here,  then,  save  the  King? 

The  light's  burnt  out,  and  yet  it  is  not  day. 

I  must  forego  my  slumbers  for  to-night. 

Take  it,  kind  nature,  for  enjov'd  !      No  time 

Have  monarchs  to  retrieve  the  nights  they  lose. 

I'm  now  awake,  and  day  it  shall  be. 

[He  puts  out  the  candles,  and  draws  aside 
the  window- curtain.  He  observes  the 
sleeping  Pages — remains  for  some  time 
standing  before  them — then  rings  a  bell. 


Asleep  within  the  antechamber  too? 


All 
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SCENE  W.—The  King,  Count  Lerma. 

Lerma.     (Surprised  at   seeing   the   King. ) 
Does  not  your  Majesty  feel  well? 

King.  The  left 

Pavilion  of  the  palace  was  in  flames: 
Did  you  not  hear  the  alarum? 

Lekma.  No,  my  Liege. 

King.     No!    What?   And  did  I  only  dream 
it  then? 
'Twas  surely  real !     Does  not  the  Queen  sleep 
there? 

Lerma.     Yes,  your  Majesty. 

King.  This  dream  affrights  me  ! 

In  future  let  the  guards  be  doubled  there 
As  soon  as  it  grows  dark.      Dost  hear?     And 
yet 

Let  it  be  done  in  secret.— I  would  not 

Why  do  you  gaze  on  me? 

Lerma.  Your  blood-shot  eyes 

I  mark,  that  beg  repose.     Dare  I  remind 
My  Liege  of  an  inestimable  life. 
And  of  your  subjects,  who  with  pale  dismay, 
Would  in  such  features  read  of  restless  nights? 
But  two  brief  hours  of  morning  sleep  would— 

King.     (  With  troubled  look.)  Sleep! 

Shall  1  find  sleep  within  the  Escurial? — 
Let    the    King   sleep,    and    he   may    lose  his 

crown. 
The   husband,  his  wife's  heart.     But  no !   not 


This  is  but  slander.     Was  it  not  a  woman 
Whisper' d    the    crime   to  me?     Woman,  thy 

name 
Is  calumny! — The  deed  I'll  hold  unprov'd, 
Until  a  man  confirms  the  fatal  truth! 

[To  the  Pages,  7vho  in  the  meanwhile  have 
awaked. 
Summon  Duke  Alva.  [Pages  go. 

Count !   come  nearer  to  me. 
[Fixes  a  searching  took  on  the  Count. 
Is  all  this  true?     O  for  Omniscience  now! 
Tho'  but  so  long  as  a  man's  pulse  might  beat ! 
Is  it  tnie?    Upon  your  oath  !     Am  I  deceived? 
Lerma.     My  great,  my  best  of  Kings! 
King.  {Drawing  back.*)  King!   Nought  but 
King! 
And  King  again  !    No  better  answer  than 
Mere  hollow  echo  !     When  I  strike  this  rock, 
For  water,  to  assuage  my  burning  thirst, 
It  gives  me  molten  gold. 

Lerma.  What  true,  my  Liege? 

King.   Oh!  nothing! — nothing!  Leave  me! 

Get  thee  gone ! 
[The  Count  going,  the  Kinc,  calls  him  back 
again. 


Say,  are  you  married?  and  are  you  a  father? 
Lerma.     I  am,  your  Majesty. 
King.  What !   married — yet 

You    dare    to    watch  a  night  here  with  your 

King! 
Your  hair  is  grey,  and  yet  you  do  not  blush 
To  think  your  wife  is  honest,     (let  thee  home, 
You'll  find  her  lock'd,  this  moment,  in  your 

son's 
Incestuous  embrace.     Believe  your  King. 
Now  go — you  stand  amazed — you  stare  at  me 
With  searching  eye,  because  of  my  grey  hairs  ! 
Unhappy  man,  reflect.     Queens  never  taint 
Their  virtue  thus: — doubt  it  and  you  shall  die! 
Lerma.   (  With  warmth.)   Who  dare  do  so? 
In  all  my  Monarch's  realms 
Who  has  the  daring  hardihood  to  breathe 
Suspicion  on  her  angel  purity? 
To  slander  thus,  the  best  of  Queens — 

King.  The  best ! 

The    best,    from    you   too !     She   has  ardent 

friends, 

I  find,  around.    It  must  have  cost  her  much — 

More  than  methinks  she  could  afford  to  give. 

You  are  dismiss'd — Now  send  the  Duke  to  me 

Lerma.   I  hear  him  in  the  antechamber. 

[  Going. 
King.   (  With  a  milder  tone.)  Count, 
What  you  observed  is  very  true. — My  head 
Burns  with  the  fever  of  this  sleepless  night ! 
What  I  have  utter'd  in  this  waking  dream, 
Mark  you  ! — forget !    I  am  your  gracious  King! 
[Presents  his  hand  to  kiss.     Exit  Lerma, 
opening   the   door    at  the  same  time  tt> 
Duke  Alva. 


SCENE  III.— The  King  and  Duke  Alva. 

Alva.   (Approaching  the  Kin<;  with  an  air  of 
doubt.)  This  unexpected  order,  at  so  strange 
An  hour! 

[Starts  on  looking  closer  at  the  King. 

And  then  those  looks ! 

King.    (Has  seated  himself,  and  taken  hold 

of  the   medallion   on   the  table — Looks  at  the 

Duke  for  some  time  in  silence.)  And  is  it  true? 

I  have  no  faithful  servant ! 

Alva.  How? 

King.  A  blow 

Aim'd  at  my  life  in  its  most  vital  part! 
Full  well  'twas  known,  yet  no  one  warn'd  me 
of  it. 
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Alva.  (With  a  look  of  astonishment.) 
A  blowaim'd  at  your  Majesty!  and  yet 
Escape  your  Alva's  eye? 

King.     (Showing  him  letters.)    Know  you 

this  writing? 
Alva.   It  is  the  Prince's  hand. 
King.  (A pause — watches  the  Duke  closely.) 
Do  you  suspect 
Then  nothing? — Often  have  you  caution'dme 
'Gainst     his     ambition — Was    there    nothing 

more 
Than     his   ambition   should    have   made   me 
tremble? 
Alva.   Ambition  is  a  word  of  largest  import, 
And  much  it  may  comprise. 

King.  And  had  you  nought 

Of  special  purport  to  disclose  ? 

Alva.  (After  a  pause ;  mysteriously.) 

Your  Majesty 
Hath     given   the   kingdom's   welfare    to   my 

charge ; — 
On  this  my  inmost,  secret  thoughts  are  bent, 
And  my  best  vigilance.     Beyond  this  charge 
What  I  may  think,  suspect,  or  know,  belongs 
To  me  alone.     These  are  the  sacred  treasures 
Which  not  the  vassal  only,  but  the  slave — 
The  very  slave — may  from  a  king  withhold. 
Not  all  that  to  my  mind  seems  plain,  is  yet 
Mature  enough  to  meet  the  Monarch's  ear. 
Would  he  be  answered — then  must  I  implore 
He  will  not  question  as  a  King. 

King.   (Handing  the  letters.)  Read  these. 
Alva.     (Reads  them,  and  turns  to  the  King 
with  a  look  of  terror.)  Who  was  the  mad- 
man placed  these  fatal  papers. 
In  my  King's  hands? 

King.  You  know,  then,  who  is  meant? 

No  name  you  see  is  mentioned  in  the  paper. 

Alva.    (Stepping  back  confused.)    I  was  too 
hasty  ! 

King.  But  you  know ! 

Alva.   (After  some  consideration.) 

'Tis  spoken  ! 
The    King   commands, — I  dare  not  now  con- 
ceal. 
I'll  not  deny  it — I  do  know  the  person. 

King.  (Starting  up  in  violent  emotion.)  God 
of  Revenge  !   inspire  me  to  invent 
Some  new,  unheard-of  torture  !     Is  their  crime 
So  clear,  so  plain,  so  public  to  the  world, 
That  without  e'en  the  trouble  of  inquiry 
The  veriest  hint  suffices  to  reveal  it? 
This  is  too  much  !   I  did  not  dream  of  this! 
I  am  the  last  of  all,  then,  to  discern  it — 
The  last  in  all  my  realm? 


Alva.     (Throwing  himself  at  the   King's 
feet.)  Yes,  I  confess 

My   guilt,    most   gracious  Monarch.     I'm  a- 
shamed. 

A    coward    prudence   should   have   tied    my 
tongue, 

When  truth,  and  justice,  and  my  Sovereign's 
honor, 

Urged    me  to  speak.     But  since  all  else  are 
silent, 

And  since  the  magic  spell  of  beauty  binds 

All  other  tongues. — I  dare  to  give  it  voice; 

Though  well  I  know,  a  son's  warm  protesta- 
tions, 

A     wife's     seductive     charms     and    winning 

tears 

King.     (Suddenly,    zvith    warmth.)     Rise, 
Alva !  thou  hast  now  my  royal  promise — 

Rise,  and  speak  fearlessly  ! 

Alva.   (Rising.)  Your  Majesty, 

Perchance,  may  bear  in  your  remembrance  still, 

What  happen'd  in  the  garden  at  Aranjuez. 

You  found  the  Queen  deserted  by  her  ladies, 

With    looks   confused — alone,  within  a  bow- 
er,  

King.     Proceed  !     What  further  have  I  yet 
to  hear? — 

Alva.     The  Marchioness  of  Mondecar  was 
banished 
Because  she  boldly  sacrificed  herself 
To  save  the  Queen  !     It  has  been  since  dis- 
covered, 
She  did  no  more  than  she  had  been  commanded. 

Prince  Carlos,  had  been  there. 

King.  (Starting.)  The  Prince  !  What  more? 
Alva.     Upon  the  ground,  the  footsteps  of 
a  man 
Were  traced,  till  finally  they  disappeared 
Close  to  a  grotto,  leftward  of  the  bower, 
Where   lay   a   handkerchief,    the   Prince  had 

dropped. 
This  waken'd  our  suspicions. — But  besides, 
The  gardener  met  the  Prince  upon  the  spot, — 
Just  at  the  time,  as  near  as  we  can  guess, 
Your  Majesty  appeared  within  the  walk. 

King.     (Recovering  from  gloomy  thought.) 

And  yet  she  wept  when  I  but  seemed  to 

doubt ! 

She  made  me  blush  before  th'  assembled  court, 

Blush  to  my  very  self!     By  Heaven  !     I  stood 

In  presence  of  her  virtue,  like  a  culprit. 

[A    l<>u°    and  deep   silence. — He  sits  down 
and  hides  his  face. 
Yes,  Alva,  you  are  right ! — And  all  this  may 
lead 
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To  something  dreadful — Leave  me  for  a  mo- 
ment  

Alva.     But,    gracious   sire,    all  this  is  not 
enough 

King.    (Snatching  up  the  papers.)   Nor  this, 
nor  this? — Nor  all  the  harmonv 
Of  these  most  damning  proofs?     'Tis  clear  as 

dav — 
T  knew  it  long  ago — their  heinous  guilt 
Began,  when  first  I  took  her  from  your  hands, 
Here  in  Madrid.      I  think  I  see  her  now 
With  look  of  horror,  pale  as  midnight  ghost, 
Fixing  her  eyes  upon  my  hoary  hair! 
'Twas  then  the  treacherous  game  began  ! 

Alva.  The  Prince, 

In  welcoming  a  mother — lost  his  bride! 
Long  had  they  nursed  a  mutual  passion,  long 
Each  others  ardent  feelings  understood, 
Whi,-h  her  new  state  forbade  her  to  indulge. 
The  fear  which  attends  love's  first  avowal 
Was  long  subdued.     Seduction,  bolder  grown, 
Spoke  in  those  forms  of  easy  confidence 
Which  recollections  of  the  past  allowed. 


Allied  by  harmony  of  souls  and  years, 
And  now  by  similar  restraints  provoked. 
They  readily  obey'd  their  wild  desires. 
Reasons  of  state  opposed  their  early  union — 
But  can  it,  sire,  be  thought  she  ever  gave 
To  the  State  Council  such  authority? 
That  she  subdued  the  passion  of  her  soul 
To  scrutinize  with  more  attentive  eye 
Th'  election  of  the  cabinet.     Her  heart 
Was  bent  on  love,  and  won  a  diadem. 

King.    (Offended,  and  with  bitterness.)  You 
are  a  nice  observer,  Duke,  and  I 
Admire  your  eloquence.     I  thank  you  truly. 

[Rising  coldly  and  haughtily. 

But    you    are  right.     The  Queen  has  deeply 

err'd, 
In  keeping  from  me  letters  of  such  import, 
And  in  concealing  the  intrusive  visit 
The  Prince  paid  in  the  garden  : — from  a  false 
Mistaken  honor  she  hath  deeplv  err'd, 
And  I  shall  question  further.  [Ringing  the  bell. 

Who  waits  now 
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Within  the  antechamber?     You,  Duke  Alva, 
I  need  no  longer. — Go! 

Alva.  And  has  my  zeal 

A  second  time  displeased  your  Majesty? 

Kino.    (To  a  Page  who  enters.)  Summon 
Domingo.     Duke,  I  pardon  you 
For  having  made  me  tremble,  for  a  moment, 
With  secret  apprehension,  lest  yourself 
Might  fall  a  victim  to  a  foul  misdeed. 

[Exit  Alva. 


SCENE  IV.  —  The  King,  Domingo. 

The  King  walks  up  and  down  the  room  to  col- 
let! his  thoughts. 

Dom.      (After   contemplating  the    King  for 
some  time  with  a  r e specif u I  silence.) 
How  joyfully  surprised  I  am  to  find 
Your  Majesty  so  tranquil  and  collected. 

King.     Surprised! 

Dom.     And    Heav'n    be  thank'd  my  fears 
were  groundless ! 
Now  may  I  hope  the  best. 

King.  Your  fears  !    What  feared  you? 

Dom.    I  dare  not  hide  it  from  your  Majesty 
That  I  have  learn'd  a  secret 

King.   (Gloomily.)  And  have  I 

Express'd  a  wish  to  share  your  secret  with  you? 
Who  ventures  to  anticipate  me  thus? — 
Too  forward,  by  mine  honor! 

Dom.  Gracious  monarch  ! 

The  place,  the  occasion,  seal  of  secrecy 
'Neath    whu  h   I  learn'd  it — free  me  from  this 

charge. 
It  was  entrusted  to  me  at  the  seat 
Of  penitence — entrusted  as  a  crime 
That  deeply  weigh'd  upon  the  tender  soul 
Of  the  fair  sinner  who  confess'd  her  guilt, 
And  sought  the  pardon  of  offended  Heaven. 
Too  late  the  Princess  weeps  a  foul  misdeed 
That  may  involve  the  Queen  herself  in  ruin. 

Kino.     Indeed!     Kind   soul!  —  You    have 
correctly  guess' d 
The   occasion    of  your  summons.     You  must 

guide  me 
Through    this    dark    labyrinth    wherein  blind 

zeal 
Has  tangled  me.     From  you  I  hope  for  truth. 
He  candid  with  me;  what  must  I  believe, 
And    what  determine?     From  your  sacred  of- 
fice 
I  look  for  strictest  truth. 

Dom.  And  if,  my  Liege, 

The  mildness  ever  incident  to  this 


My  holy  calling,  did  not  such  restraint 
Impose  upon  me,  still  I  would  entreat 
Your  Majesty,  for  your  own  peace  of  mind, 
To  urge  no  farther  this  discovery, 
And  cease  for  ever  to  pursue  a  secret 
Which  never  can  be  happily  explain'd. 
All  that  is  yet  discover'd  may  be  pardon'd. 
Let    the    King  say  the  word — and  then  the 

Queen 
Has  never  sinn'd.     The  Monarch's  will  be- 
stows 
Virtue  and  fortune,  both  with  equal  ease. 
And  the  King's  undisturb'd  tranquillity 
Is,  in  itself,  sufficent  to  destroy 
The  rumors  set  on  foot  by  calumny. 

King.   What!   Rumors!   and  of  me!  among 

my  subjects ! 
Dom.     All  falsehood,  Sire  !   Naught  but  the 
vilest  falsehood ! 
I'll  swear  'tis  false! — Yet  what's  believed  by 

all, 
Groundless  and  unconfirm'd  altho'  it  be, 
Works  its  effect,  as  sure  as  truth  itself. 
King.   Not  in  this  case,  by  Heaven  ! 
Dom.  A  virtuous  name 

Is,  after  all,  my  Liege,  the  only  prize 
Which  queens  and  peasants'  wives  contest  to- 
gether. 
King.     For  which  I  surely  have  no  need 

to  tremble. 
[He  looks  doubtingly  at  Domingo. — After  a 
pause. 
Priest,  thou  hast  something  fearful  to  impart. 
Delay  it  not.      I  read  it  plainly  stamp'd 
In  thy  ill-boding  looks.      Then  out  with  it, 
Whate'er  it  be.      Let  me  no  longer  tremble 
Upon  the  rack.     What  do  the  people  say? 
Dom.   The  people,  Sire,  are  liable  to  err, 
Nay  err  assuredly.      What  people  think 
Should  not  alarm  the  King.       Yet  that  they 
should 

Presume  so  far  as  to  indulge  such  thoughts 

King.      Why    must    I    beg    this   poisonous 

draught  so  long? 
Dom.      The    people  often  muse  upon  that 
month 
Which  brought  your  Majesty  so  near  the  grave. 
From     that     time,    thirty    weeks    had  scarce 
elapsed, 

Before  the  Queen's  delivery  was  announced 

[The  Kino  rises  and  rings  the  hell.      Duke 
Alva   enters.      DOMINGO  alarmed. 

I  am  amazed,  your  Majesty! 

King.   ( Going  towards  Alva.,)   Toledo! 
You  are  a  man — defend  me  from  this  Priest ! 
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Dom.    (He  and  Duke  Alva  exchange  em- 

barrassed  looks. — After  a  pause.) 

Could  we  have  but  foreseen  that  this  occurrence 

Would  be  revenged  upon  its  mere  relater — ■ — 

King.      Said  you  a  bastard?     I  had  scarce, 

you  say, 

Escaped  the  pangs  of  death  when  first  she  felt 

She    should,    in    nature's    time,    become     a 

mother. 
Explain  how  this  occurred!      'Twas  then,  if  I 
Remember  right,  that  you,  in  every  church, 
Ordered  devotions  to  St.  Dominick, 
For  the  especial  wonder  he  vouchsafed. — 
On  one  side  or  the  other,  then,  you  lie ! — 
What  would  you  have  me  credit?     O,  I  see 
Full  plainly  through  you  now !    If  this  dark  plot 
Had   then  been  ripe,  your  saint  had  lost  his 
fame. 
Alva.         This  plot? 
King.   How  can  you  with  a  harmony 
So  unexampled,  in  your  very  thoughts 
Concur,  and  not  have  first  conspired  together? 
Would  you  persuade  me   thus?      Think  you 

that  I 
Perceived  not  with  what  eagerness  you  pounced 
Upon  your  prey?     With  what  delight  you  fed 
Upon  my  pain, — my  agony  of  grief  ? 
Full  well  I  mark'd  the  ardent,  burning  zeal 
With   which  the  Duke  forestall'd  the  mark  of 

grace 
I  destined  for  my  son.     And  how  this  Priest 
Presumed  to  fortify  his  petty  spleen 
With  my  wrath's  giant  arm!      I  am,  forsooth, 
A  bow  which  each  of  you  may  bend  at  plea- 
sure ! 
But  I  have  yet  a  will.     And  if  I  needs 
Must  doubt — perhaps  I  may  begin  with  you. 
Alva.      Reward   like    this,    our    truth   did 

ne'er  expect. 
King.    Your  truth!     Truth  warns  of  appre- 
hended danger. 
'Tis  malice  that  speaks  only  of  the  past. 
What  can  I  gain  by  your  ofificiousness? 
Should  your  suspicions  ripen  to  full  truth. 
What  follows  but  the  pang  of  separation, 
The  melancholy  triumph  of  revenge? 
But  no :  you  only  fear — you  feed  me  with 
Conjectures  vague.     To  hell's  profound  abyss 
You  lead  me  on,  then  flee  yourselves  away. 
Dom.  What  other  proofs  than  these  are  pos- 
sible, 
When  our  own  eyes  can  scarcely  trust  them- 
selves? 
King.     (After  a  long  pause,   turning  ear- 
nestly aud  solemnly  towards  Domingo.  ) 
The  grandees  of  the  realm  shall  be  convened, 


And  I  will  sit  in  judgment.     Then  step  forth 
In  front  of  all,  if  you  have  courage  for  it, 
And  charge  her  as  a  strumpet.     She  shall  die — 
Die  without  mercy — and  the  Prince,  too,  with 

her! 
But  mark  me  well :    if  she  but  clear  herself, 
That   doom  shall  fall  on  you.     Now  dare  you 

show 
Honor  to  truth  by  such  a  sacrifice? 
Determine. — No,  you  dare  not.   You  are  silent. 
Such  is  the  zeal  of  liars  ! 

A  lva  .    (  Who  has  stood  at  a  distance,  answer  s 

coldly  and  calmly.)  I  will  do  it. 

King.    (  Turns  round  with  astonishment  and 

looks  at  the  Duke  for  a  long  time  without 

moving.)    That's  boldly  said!     But  thou 

hast  risk'd  thy  life 
In  stubborn  conflicts  for  far  less  a  prize. 
Hast  risk'd  it  with  a  gamester's  recklessness — 
For  honor's  empty  bubble.     What  is  life 
To  thee?     I'll  not  expose  the  royal  blood 
To  such  a  madman's  power,  whose  highest  hope 
Must  be,  to  yield  his  wretched  being  up 
With  some  renown.      I  spurn  your  offer.     Go; 
And  wait  my  orders  in  the  audience  chamber. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V.— The  King  alone. 

Now  give  me,  gracious  Providence  !  a  man. 
Thou'st  given  me  much  already.    Now  vouch- 
safe me 
A  man  !  for  thou  alone  canst  grant  the  boon. 
Thine  eye  doth  penetrate  all  hidden  things. 

0  !  give  me  but  a  friend  :   for  I  am  not 
Omniscient  like  to  thee.     The  ministers, 
Whom    thou   hast    chosen   for  me,  thou  dost 

know — 
And  their  deserts:  and  as  their  merits  claim, 

1  value  them.     Their  subjugated  vices, 
Coerced  by  rein  severe,  serve  all  my  ends, 
As  thy  storms  purifiy  this  nether  world. 

I  thirst  for  truth. — To  reach  its  tranquil  spring, 
Through  the  dark  heaps  of  thick  surrounding 

error, 
Is  not  the  lot  of  kings.     Give  me  the  man, 
So  rarely  found,  of  pure  and  open  heart, 
Of  judgment  clear,  and  eyes  unprejudiced, 
To  aid  me  in  the  search. — I  cast  the  lots. 
And  may  I  find  that  man,  among  the  thousands 
Who  flutter  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court. 

[He  opens  an  escritoir  and  takes  out  a  port- 
folio. After  turning  over  the  leaves  a  long 
time. 
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Nothing  but  names,  mere  names  are  here : — 

no  note 
E'en  of  the  services  to  which  they  owe 
Their  place  upon  the  roll !     O  what  can  be 
Of  shorter  memory  than  gratitude? 
Here,  in  this  other  list,  I  read  each  fault 
Most  accurately  mark'd.     That  is  not  well ! 
Can  vengeance  stand  in  need  of  such  a  help? 

\_He  reads  farther. 
Count  Egmont !   What  doth  he  here  ?  Long  ago 
The  vicYry  of  St.  Quentin  is  forgotten. 
I  place  him  with  the  dead. 

\_He  effaces  this  name  and  writes  it  on  the 
other  roll,  after  he  has  read  farther. 

The  Marquis  Posa ! 
The  Marquis  Posa ! — I  can  scarce  recall 
This  person  to  my  mind.    And  doubly  mark'd  ! 
A  proof  I  destined  him  for  some  great  purpose. 
How  is  it  possible?     This  man,  till  now, 
Has  ever  shunn'd  my  presence — still  has  fled 
His  royal  debtor's  eye!     The  only  man, 
By  Heaven,  within  the  compass  of  my  realm, 
Who  does  not  court  my  favor.      Did  he  burn 
With  avarice,  or  ambition,  long  ago 
He  had  appear'd  before  my  throne.     I'll  try 
This  wondrous  man.    He  who  can  thus  dispense 
With  royalty,  will  doubtless  speak  the  truth. 


SCENE  VI.—  The  Audience  Chamber. 

Don  Carlos  in  conversation  with  the  Prince 
of  Parma.  Dukes  Alva,  Feria,  and 
Medina  Sidonia,  Count  Lerma,  and  other 
Grandees,  with  papers  in  their  hands,  await- 
ing the  King. 

Sidonia.  (Seems  to  be  shunned  by  all  the 
Grandees,  turns  lo7vardDuKE  Alva,  who, 
alone  and  absorbed  in  himself,  walks  up 
and  down.)  Duke,  you  have  had  an  audi- 
ence of  the  King. 
How  did  you  find  him  minded? 

Alva.  Somewhat  ill 

For  you,  and  for  the  news  you  bring. 

Sidonia.  My  heart 

Was  lighter  'mid  the  roar  of  English  cannon, 
Than  here  on  Spanish  ground. 

[Carlos,  7oho  had  regarded' him  with  silent 
sympathy,  now  approaches  him  and  presses 
his  hand. 

My  warmest  thanks, 
Prince,     for    this   generous   tear! — You    may 

perceive 
How  all  avoid  me.     Now  my  fate  is  seal'd. 


Carlos.     Still  hope  the  best  both  from  my 
father's  favor, 
And  your  own  innocence. 

Sidonia.  Prince  !  I  have  lost 

A  fleet,  more  mighty  than  e'er  plowed  the  waves. 
And  what  is  such  a  head  as  mine,  to  set 
'Gainst  seventy  sunken  galleons?     And  there- 
with 
Five  hopeful  sons  !    Alas !  that  breaks  my  heart. 


SCENE  VII.— The  King  enters  from  his 
Chamber,  attired.  The  former  all  uncover 
and  make  room  on  both  sides,  while  they  form 
a  semicircle  round  him. — Silence. 

King.    (Rapidly  surveying  the  whole  circle.) 
Be  covered  all. 

[Don  Carlos  and  the  Prince  of  Parma 
approach  first  and  kiss  the  King's  hand; 
he  turns  with  friendly  mien  to  the  latter, 
taking  no  notice  of  his  son. 

Your  mother,  nephew,  fain 
Would  be  inform'd  what  favor  you  have  won 
Here  in  Madrid. 

Parma.  That  question  let  her  ask 

When  I  have  fought  my  maiden  battle,  Sire. 
King.     Be  satisfied,  your  turn  will  come  at 
last, 
When  these  old  props  decay. 

[  To  the  Duke  of  Feria. 
What  brings  you  here? 
Feria.  ( Kneeling  to  the  King.  J  The  Master, 
Sire,  of  Calatrava's  order 
This  morning  died.      I  here  return  his  cross. 
King.    (  Tak-es  the  order  and  looks  round  the 
ivhole  circle.)  And  who  is  worthiest  after 
him  to  wear  it? 
\_He  beckons  to  Duke  Alva,  who  approaches 
and  bends  on  one  knee.      The  King  hangs 
the  order  on  his  neck. 
You  are  my  ablest  General !     Ne'er  aspire 
To  more,  and,  Duke,  my  favors  shall  not  fail 
you. 
[He  perceives  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia. 
My  Admiral ! 

Sidonia.        And  here  you  see,  great  king, 
All  that  remains  of  the  Armada's  might, 
And  of  the  flower  of  Spain. 

King.   (After  a  pause. )  God  rules  above  us. 
I  sent  you  to  contend  with  men,  and  not 
With  rocks  and  storms.      You're  welcome  to 
Madrid. 

[Extending  his  hand  to  him  to  kiss. 
I  thank  you  for  preserving  in  yourself 
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A  faithful  servant  to  me.      For  as  such 
I  value  him,  my  Lords;  and  'tis  my  will 
That  you  should  honor  him. 

[He  motions  him  to  rise  and  cover  himself, 

then  turns  to  the  others. 

What  more  remains? 
[To  Don  Carlos  and  the  Prince  of  Parma. 
Princes,  I  thank  you  ! 

\_They  retire;  the  other  Grandees  approach, 

and  kneeling,    hand  their  papers   to   the 

King.     He  looks  over  them  rapidly,  and 

hands  them  to  Duke  Alva. 

Duke  !   let  these  be  laid 
Before  me  in  the  Council.    Who  waits  further? 

[No  one  answers. 
How  comes  it  that  amidst  my  train  of  nobles 
The  Marquis  Posa  ne'er  appears?   I  know 
This  Marquis  Posa  served  me  with  distinction. 
Does  he  still  live?    Why  is  he  not  among  you? 
Lerma.   The  Chevalier  is  just  return 'd  from 

travel, 
Completed  through  all  Europe.     He  is  now 
Here  in  Madrid,  and  waits  a  public  day 
To  cast  himself  before  his  Sovereign's  feet. 
Alva.     The  Marquis  Posa! — Right,  he  is 

the  same 
Bold  Knight  of  Malta,  Sire,  of  whom  renown 
Proclaims  this  gallant  deed.     Upon  a  summons 
Of  the  Grand  Master,  all  the  valiant  knights 
Assembled  in  their  Island,  at  that  time 
Besieged  by  Soliman.     This  noble  youth, 
Scarce  numbering  eighteen  summers,  straight- 
way fled 
From  Alcala,  where  he  pursued  his  studies, 
And  suddenly  arrived  at  La  Valette. 
"This  Cross,"  he  said,  "was  bought  for  me; 

and  nowr 
To  prove  I'm  worthy  of  it."     He  was  one 
Of  forty  knights  who  held  St.  Elmo's  Castle, 
At  mid-day,  'gainst  Piali,  Ulucciali, 
And  Mustapha,  and  Hassem;  the  assault 
Being  thrice  repeated.     When  the  Castle  fell, 
And  all  the  valiant  knights  were  kill'd  around 

him, 
He  plunged  into  the  ocean,  and  alone 
Reached  La  Valette  in  safety.     Two  months 

after, 
The  foe  deserts  the  island,  and  the  knight 
Return'd  to  end  his  interrupted  studies. 

Feria.     It  was  the  Marquis  Posa,  too,  who 

crush' d 
The  dread  conspiracy  in  Catalonia; 
And  by  his  mark'd  activity,  preserved 
That  powerful  Province  to  the  Spanish  Crown. 
King.     I   am   amazed  !     What  sort  of  man 

is  this, 


Who  can  deserve  so  highly,  yet  awake 
No  pang  of  envy  in  the  breasts  of  three 
Who   speak    his   praise?      The   character   he 

owns 
Must  be  of  noble  stamp,  indeed,  or  else 
A  very  blank.      I'm  curious  to  behold 
This  wond'rous  man.  [To  Duke  Alva. 

Conduct  him  to  the  Council 
When  mass  is  over. 

[is.r//DuKE.      The  King  calls  Feria. 
And  do  you  preside 
Here  in  my  place.  [Exit. 

Feria.  The  King  is  kind  to-day. 

Sidonia.     Call    him   a   god !     So    he   has 
proved  to  me ! 

Feria.      You   well   deserve    your    fortune, 
Admiral ! 
You  have  my  warmest  wishes. 

One  of  the  Grandees.        Sir,  and  mine. 
A  second.     And  also  mine  ! 
A  third.  My  heart  exults  with  joy — 

So  excellent  a  General ! 

The  first.  The  King 

Shovv'd    you  no  kindness, — 'twas  your  strict 
desert. 
Lerma.  (  To  Medina  Sidonia,  taking  leave. ) 
O,  how  two  little  words  have  made  your  for- 
tune !  [Exeunt  all. 


SCENE   VIII.— The  King's  Cabinet. 

Marquis  Posa,  and  Duke  Alva. 

Posa.   (As  he  enters.)  Does  he  want  me? — 
What,  me? — Impossible! 

You  must  mistake  the  name.       What  can  he 
want 

With  me? 

Alva.     To  know  you. 

Posa.  Curiosity ! 

No  more ;   and  I  regret  the  precious  minutes 

That  I  must  lose:    time  passes  swiftly  by. 
Alva.     I  now  commend  you  to  your  lucky 
stars. 

The  King  is  in  your  hands.     Employ  this  mo- 
ment 

To  your  own  best  advantage ;   for,  remember, 

If  it  is  lost,  you  are  alone  to  blame. 
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SCENE  IX.— The  Marquis  alone. 

Posa.     Duke,  'tis   well   spoken!     Turn  to 
good  account 
The  moment  which  presents  itself  but  once ! 
Truly  this  courtier  reads  a  useful  lesson : 
If  not  in  his  sense  good,  at  least  in  mine. 

[  Walks  a  few  steps  backwards  and  forwards . 
How  came  I  here?     Is  it  caprice  or  chance 
That  shows  me  now  my  image  in  this  mirror  ? 
Why,  out  of  millions,  should  it  picture  me — 
The  most  unlikely — and  present  my  form 
To    the    King's    memory?  —  Was    this    but 

chance  ? — 
Perhaps  'twas  something  more! — What  else  is 

chance 
But   the   rude  stone  which  from  the  sculptor's 

hand 
Receives  its  life? — Chance  comes  from  Provi- 
dence, 
And  man  must  mould  it  to  his  own  designs. 
What  the  King  wants  with  me  but  little  mat- 
ters; 
I  know  the  business  I  shall  have  with  him. 
Were  but  one  spark  of  truth  with  boldness  flung 
Into  the  despot's  soul,  how  fruitful  'twere 
In  the  kind  hand  of  Providence ;  and  so 
Wiiat  first  appear'd  capricious  act  of  chance, 
May  be  design'd  for  some  momentous  end. 
Wliate'er  it  be,  I'll  act  on  this  belief. 

[He  takes  a  feru  turns  in  the  room,  and  stands 
at  last  in  tranquil  contemplation  before  a 
painting.  The  King  appears  in  the  neigh- 
boring room,  where  he  gives  some  orders. 
He  then  enters  and  stands  motionless  at  the 
door,  and  contemplates  the  Marquis  for 
some  time  ;  without  being  observed. 


SCENE  X.—The  King,  and  Marquis  Posa. 

[The  Marquis,  as  soon  as  he  observes  the 
King,  comes  fonuard  and  sinks  on  one 
knee ;  then  rises  and  remains  standing  be- 
fore him  without  any  sign  of  confusion. 

Kino.      (Looks  at  him  with  surprise.) 
We've  met  before  then? — 

Posa.  No. 

King.  You  did  my  Crown 

Some    service?    Why  then  do  you  shun  my 

thanks? 
My  memory  is  throng'd  with  suitors'  claims. 
One  only  is  Omniscient.      'Twas  vour  duty 
To  seek  your  monarch's  eye ! — Why  did  you 
not? 


Posa.     Two  days  have  scarce  elapsed  since 
my  return 
From  foreign  travel,  Sire. 

King.  I  would  not  stand 

Indebted  to  a  subject ;  ask  some  favor — 

Posa.     I  enjoy  the  laws. 

King.  So  does  the  murderer ! 

Posa.      Then    how  much  more  the  honest 
citizen ! 
My  lot  contents  me,  Sire. 

King.    (Aside.)  By  heavens!  a  proud 

And    dauntless   mind! — That  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. 
Proud  I  would  have  my  Spaniards.     Better  far 
The  cup  should  overflow,  than  not  be  full. 
They  say  you've  left  my  service? 

Posa.  To  make  way 

For  some  one  worthier,  I  withdrew. 

King.  'Tis  pity. 

When  spirits  such  as  yours  make  holiday, 
The    State    must  suffer.     But  perchance  you 

fear'd 
To  miss  the  post  best  suited  to  your  merits. 

Posa.    O  no  !     I  doubt  not  the  experienced 
judge, 
In  human  nature  skill' d — his  proper  study, — 
Will  have  discover'd  at  a  glance  wherein 
I  may  be  useful  to  him,  wherein  not. 
With  deepest  gratitude,  I  feel  the  favor 
Wherewith,  by  so  exalted  an  opinion, 
Your  Majesty  is  loading  me;  and  yet — 

[He  pauses. 

King.     You  hesitate? 

Posa.  I  am,  I  must  confess, 

Sire,  at  this  moment,  unprepared  to  clothe 
My  thoughts,  as  the  world's  citizen,  in  phrase 
Beseeming  to  your  subject.     When  I  left 
The  court  for  ever,  Sire,  I  deem'd  myself 
Released  from  the  necessity  to  give 
My  reasons  for  this  step. 

KiNG.  Are  they  so  weak? 

What  do  you  fear  to  risk  by  their  disclosure? 

Posa.    My  life  at  farthest,  Sire, — were  time 
allow'd 
For  me  to  weary  you — but  this  denied — 
Then  truth  itself  must  suffer.     I  must  choose 
'Twixt  your  displeasure  and  contempt.    And  if 
I  must  decide,  I  rather  would  appear 
Worthy  of  punishment  than  pity. 

King.   (  With  a  look  of  expectation.)  Well? 

Posa.     I  cannot  be  the  servant  of  a  prince. 
[The  King  looks  at  him  with  astonishment. 
I  will  not  cheat  the  buyer.     Should  you  deem 
Me  worthy  of  your  service,  you  prescribe 
A  course  of  duty  for  me ;    you  command 
My  arm  in  battle,  and  my  head  in  council. 
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Then,  not  my  actions,  but  the  applause  they 

meet 
At  court,  becomes  their  object.     But  for  me, 
Virtue  possesses  an  intrinsic  worth. 
I  would,  myself,  create  that  happiness, 
A   monarch,   with   my   hand,  would   seek  to 

plant ; 
And  duty's  task  would  prove  an  inward  joy, 
And    be    my  willing  choice.     Say,  like  you 

this? 
And  in  your  own  creation,  could  you  bear 
A  new  creator?     For  I  ne'er  could  stoop 
To  be  the  chisel,  where  I  fain  would  be 
The  sculptor's  self.     I  dearly  love  mankind, 
My  gracious  Liege,  but  in  a  monarchy, 
I  dare  not  love  another  than  myself. 

King.     This  ardor  is  most  laudable.     You 

wish 
To  do  good  deeds  to  others ;  how  you  do  them, 
Is  but  of  small  account  to  patriots, 
Or  to  the  wise.       Choose  then  within  these 

realms 
The  office,  where  you  best  may  satisfy 
This  noble  impulse. 

Posa.  'Tis  not  to  be  found. 

King.  How  ! 

Posa.     What    your    Majesty   would   spread 

abroad, 
Through  these  my  hands — is  it  the  good  of 

men  ? 
Is  it  the  happiness  that  my  pure  love 
Would  to  mankind  impart?     Before  such  bliss 
Monarchs  would  tremble.     No !   Court  policy 
Has  raised  up  new  enjoyments  for  mankind, 
Which  she  is  always  rich  enough  to  grant ; 
And  waken'd,  in  the  hearts  of  men;  new  wishes 
Which  such  enjoyments  only  can  content. 
In    her  own  mint,  she  coins  the  truth— such 

truth ! — 
As  she  herself  can  tolerate :  all  forms 
Unlike  her  own  are  broken.     But  is  that 
Which  can  content  the  court,  enough  for  me? 
Must  my  affection  for  my  brother,  pledge 
Itself  to  work  my  brother  injury? 
To  call  him  happy,  when  he  dare  not  think: 
Sire,  choose  not  me  to  spread  the  happiness 
Which  you  have  stamp' d  forus.   I  must  decline 
To  circulate  such  coin.     I  cannot  be 
The  servant  of  a  prince. 

King.   (Suddenly.)  You  are,  perhaps, 
A  Protestant? 

Posa.     (After  some  reflection.) 
Our  creeds,  my  Liege,  are  one.         \_A pause. 
I  am  misunderstood.     I  fear'd  as  much. 
You  see  the  veil  torn  by  my  hand  aside 
From  all  the  mysteries  of  Majesty. 


Who  can  assure  you  I  shall  still  regard 
As  sacred,  that  which  ceases  to  alarm  me? 
I  may  seem  dangerous,  because  I  think 
Above  myself. — I  am  not  so,  my  Liege; 
My  wishes  lie  corroding  here.     The  rage 

\_Laying  his  hand  on  his  breast. 
For  innovation,  which  but  serves  t'  increase 
The  heavy  weight  of  chains  it  cannot  break, 
Shall  never  fire  my  blood!     The  world  is  yet 
Unripe  for  my  Ideal;  and  I  live 
A  citizen  of  ages  yet  to  come. 
But  does  a  fancied  picture  break  your  rest? 
A  breath  of  yours  destroys  it. 

King.  Say,  am  I 

The  first  to  whom  your  views  are  known  ? 

Posa.  You  are. 

King.    (Rises,  walks  a  few  paces,  and  then 
stops  opposite  the  Marquis — aside.) 
This  tone,  at  least,  is  new;  but  flattery 
Exhausts  itself.     And  men  of  talent  still 
Disdain  to  imitate.     So  let  us  test 
Its  opposite  for  once.     Why  should  I  not? 
There  is  a  charm  in  novelty. — Should  we 
Be  so  agreed,  I  will  bethink  me  now 
Of   some    new    State  employment,  in  whose 

duties 
Your  powerful  mind 

Posa.  Sire,  I  perceive  how  small, 

How  mean,  your  notions  are  of  manly  worth. 
Suspecting,  in  an  honest  man's  discourse, 
Nought  but  a  flatterer's  artifice, — methinks 
I  can  explain  the  cause  of  this  your  error. 
Mankind  compel  you  to  it.      \\  ith  free  choice, 
They  have  disclaim'd  their  true  nobility, 
Lower'd  themselves  to  their  degradtd  state. — 
Before  man's  inward  worth,  as  from  a  phantom. 
They  fly  in  terror, — and  contented  with 
Their  poverty,  they  ornament  their  chains 
With  slavish  prudence;  and  they  call  it  virtue 
To  bear  them  with  a  show  of  resignation. 
Thus  did  you  find  the  world,  and  thus  it  was 
By  your  great  father  handed  o'er  to  you. 
In  this  debased  condition — how  could  you 
Respect  mankind? 

King.  Your  words  contain  some  truth. 

Posa.     Alas!   that  when  from  the  Creator's 
hand 
You  took  mankind,  and  moulded  him  to  suit 
Your  own  ideas,  making  yourself  the  god 
Of  this  new  creature,  you  should  overlook 
That  you  yourself  remained  a  human  beinj 
A  very  man,  as  from  God's  hand  you  came. — 
Still  did  you  feel  a  mortal's  wants  and  pains, 
You  needed  sympathy ;   but  to  a  Cod 
One  can  but  sacrifice,  and  pray,  and  tremble — 
Wretched  exchange!    Perversion  most  unblest 
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Of  sacred  nature! — Once  degrade  mankind, 
And  make  him  but  a  thing  to  play  upon. 
Who  then  can  share  the  harmony  with  you? 

King.   (Aside.)   By  Heaven,  he  moves  me! 

Posa.  But  this  sacrifice 

To  you  is  valueless.     You  thus  become 
A  thing  apart,  a  species  of  your  own — 
This  is  the  price  you  pay  for  being  a  god ! 
'Twere  dreadful  were  it  not  so,  and  if  you 
Gain'd  nothing  by  the  misery  of  millions! 
And  if  the  very  freedom  you  destroy 'd 
Were  the  sole  blessing,  that  could  make  you 

happy ! 
Dismiss  me,  Sire,  I  pray  you;  for  my  theme 
Bears  me  too  far — my  heart  is  full — too  strong 
The  charm,  to  stand  before  the  only  man 
To  whom  I  may  reveal  it. 

[  The  Count  Lerma  enters,  and  whispers  a 
fe7t>  words  to  the  King,  who  signs  him  to 
withdraw,  and  continues  sitting  in  his 
former  posture. 

King.     ( To   the  Marquis,  after  Lerma  is 
gone.)  Nay,  continue. 

Posa.   (After  a  pause.)  I  feel,  Sire — all  the 
worth 

King.  Proceed — you  had 

Yet  more  to  say  to  me. 

Posa.  Your  majesty, 

I  lately  pass'd  through  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
So  many  rich  and  blooming  provinces, 
Fill'd  with  a  valiant,  great  and  honest  people  ! 
To  be  the  father  of  a  race  like  this, 
I  thought  must  be  divine  indeed !  and  then 
I  stumbled  on  a  heap  of  burnt  men's  bones! 

\_He  stops,  he  fixes  a  penetrating  look  on  the 
King,  who  endeavors  to  return  his  glance; 
but  he   looks  on  the  ground  embarrassed 
and  confused. 
True,  you  are  forced  to  act  so ;   but  that  you 
Could  dare  fulfil  your  task — this  fills  my  soul 
With  shuddering  horror!      O  'tis  pity  that 
The  Victim,  weltering  in  his  blood,  must  cease 
To  chant  the  praises  of  his  sacrificer! 
And  that  mere  men — not  beings  loftier  far — 
Should  write  the  history  of  the  world.    But  soon 
A  milder  age  will  follow  that  of  Philip, 
An  age  of  truer  wisdom: — hand  in  hand, 
The   subjects'    welfare,   and    the    Sovereign's 

greatness, 
Will  walk  in  union.      Then  the  careful  state 
Will  spare  her  children,  and  necessity 
No  longer  glory  to  be  thus  inhuman.' 

King.     When,  think  you,  would  that  blessed 
age  arrive, 
Tf  I  had  shrunk  before  the  curse  of  this? 
Behold  my  Spain,  see  here  the  burgher's  good 
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Blooms  in  eternal  and  unclouded  peace. 
A  peace  like  this  will  I  bestow  on  Flanders. 

Posa.    (Hastily.)   The  churchyard's  peace  ! 
And  do  you  hope  to  end 
What  you  have  now  begun?    Say,  do  you  hope 
To  check  the  ripening  change  of  Christendom, 
The  universal  spring,  that  shall  renew 
The  earth's  fair  form?     Would  you  alone,  in 

Europe, 
Fling  yourself  down  before  the  rapid  wheel 
Of  destiny — which  rolls  its  ceaseless  course — 
And  seize  its  spokes  with  human  arm.      Vain 

thought ! 
Already  thousands  have  your  kingdom  fled, 
In  joyful  poverty :   the  honest  burgher 
For  his  faith  exiled,  was  your  noblest  subject ! 
See,  with  a  mother's  arms,  Elizabeth 
Welcomes  the  fugitives,  and  Britain  blooms 
In  rich  luxuriance,  from  our  country's  arts. 
Bereft  of  the  new  Christian's  industry, 
Grenada  lies  forsaken,  and  all  Europe, 
Exulting,  sees  its  foe  oppress' d  with  wounds, 
By  its  own  hands  inflicted  ! 

[The  King  is  moved;  the  Marquis  observes 
it,  and  advances  a  step  nearer. 

You  would  plant 
For  all  eternity — and  yet  the  seeds 
You  sow  around  you  are  the  seeds  of  death ! 
This  hopeless  task,  with  nature's  laws  at  strife, 
Will  ne'er  survive  the  spirit  of  its  founder. 
You  labor  for  ingratitude: — in  vain, 
With  nature  you  engage  in  desperate  struggle- 
In  vain  you  waste  your  high  and  royal  life, 
In  projects  of  destruction.     Man  is  greater 
Than    you    esteem    him.      He    will   burst  the 

chains 
Of  a  long  slumber,  and  reclaim  once  more 
His  just  and  hallow'd  rights.     With  Nero's 

name, 
And  fell  Busiris',  will  he  couple  yours: 
And — ah  !   you  once  deserved  a  better  fate. 

King.     How  know  you  that? 

Posa.  In  very  truth,  you  did — 

Yes,  I  repeat  it — by  the  Almighty  power ! 
Restore  us  all  you  have  deprived  us  of, 
And,  generous  as  strong,  let  happiness 
Flow    from    your    horn    of  plenty — let  man's 

mind 
Ripen  in  your  vast  empire — give  us  back 
All  you  have  taken  from  us — and  become, 
Amidst  a  thousand  kings,  a  king  indeed ! 

[He  advances  boldly,  and  fixes  on  him  a  look 
of  earnestness  and  enthusiasm. 
O  !   that  the  eloquence  of  all  those  myriads, 
Whose  fate  depends  on  this  momentous  hour, 
Could  hover  on  my  lips,  and  fan  the  spark 
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That  lights  thine  eye  into  a  glorious  flame! 
Renounce  the  mimicry  of  godlike  powers 
Which  levels  us  to  nothing.      Be,  in  truth, 
An  image  of  the  Deity  himself! 
Never  did  mortal  man  possess  so  much, 
For  purpose  so  divine.      The  kings  of  Europe 
Pay  homage  to  the  name  of  Spain.     Be  you 
The  leader  of  these  kings.     One  pen-stroke  now, 
One  motion  of  your  hand,  can  new  create 
The  earth! — but  grant  us  liberty  of  thought. 
[Casts  himself  at  his  feet. 
King.   (Surprised,  turns  away  his  face,  then 
again  looks  towards  the  Marquis.  J  En- 
thusiast most  strange  !  arise ;  but  I 

Posa.     Look  round  on  all  the  glorious  face 
of  nature, 
On  freedom  it  is  founded — see  how  rich, 
Through  freedom,  it  has  grown.     The  great 

Creator 
Bestows  upon  the  worm  its  drop  of  dew, 
And  gives  free-will  a  triumph,  in  abodes 
Where  lone  corruption  reigns.     See  your  Crea- 
tion, 
How  small,  how  poor!     The  rustling  of  a  leaf 
Alarms  the  mighty  lord  of  Christendom. 
Each    virtue    makes    you    quake    with    fear. 

While  he, 
Not  to  disturb  fair  freedom's  blest  appearance, 
Permits  the  frightful  ravages  of  evil 
To  waste  his  fair  domains.     The  great  Creator, 
We  see  not — he  conceals  himself  within 
His  own  eternal  laws.     The  sceptic  sees 
Their  operation,  but  beholds  not  Him. 
"Wherefore   a  God!"   he  cries,   "the  world 

itself 
Suffices  for  itself?"     And  Christian  prayer 
Ne'er  praised  him  more,   than  doth  this  blas- 
phemy. 
King.     And  will  you  undertake  to  raise  up 
this 
Exalted  standard  of  weak  human  nature 
In  my  dominions? 

Posa.  You  can  do  it,  Sire ! 

Who  else  ?     Devote  to  your  own  people's  bliss, 
The  kingly  power,  which  has  too  long  enrich'd 
The  greatness  of  the  throne  alone.      Restore 
The  prostrate  dignity  of  human  nature, 
And  let  the  subject  be,  what  once  he  was, 
The  end  and  object  of  the  monarch's  care, 
Bound  by  no  duty,  save  a  brother's  love. 
Roused  to  a  sense  of  its  own  innate  worth, 
When  freedom's  lofty  virtues  proudly  flourish — 
Then,  Sire,  when  you  have  made  your  own 

wide  realms 
The  happiest  in  the  world,  it  then  may  be 
Your  duty,  to  subdue  the  universe. 


King.  (After  a  long  pause.)  I've  heard  you 
to  the  end.     Far  differently 

I  find,  than  in  the  minds  of  other  men, 
The  world  exists  in  yours.     And  you  shall  not 
By  foreign  laws  be  judged.     I  am  the  first 
To  whom  you  have  your  secret  self  disclosed  ; 
I  know  it — so  believe  it — for  the  sake 
Of  this  forbearance — that  you  have  till  now 
Conceal'd  these  sentiments,  although  embraced 
With  so  much  ardor, — for  this  cautious  pru- 
dence, 
I  will  forget,  young  man,  that  I  have  learn'd 

them, 
And  how  I  learn'd  them.     Rise!   I  will  confute 
Your  youthful  dreams,  by  my  matured  experi- 
ence, 
Not  by  my  power  as  king.     Such  is  my  will, 
And  therefore  act  I  thus.     Poison  itself 
May,  in  a  worthy  nature,  be  transform 'd 
To  some  benignant  use. — But,  Sir,  beware 
My  Inquisition  !      'Twould  afflict  me  much — 
Posa.     Indeed ! 

King.   (Lost  in  surprise.)  Ne'er  met  I  such 
a  man  as  this. 
No,  Marquis,  no  !   you  wrong  me  !     Not  to  you 
Will  I  become  a  Nero — not  to  you  ! — 
All  happiness  shall  not  be  blasted  round  me, 
And  you  at  least,  beneath  my  very  eyes, 
May  dare  continue  to  remain  a  man. 

Posa.     (Quickly.)    And,   Sire!    my  fellow 
subjects?     Not  for  me, 
Nor  my  own  cause,   I  pleaded.     Sire!     your 
subjects — 
King.     Nay,  if  you  know  so  well  how  fu- 
ture times 
Will   judge  me,  let  them  learn  at  least  from 

you, 
That  when  I  found  a  man,  I  could  respect  him. 
Posa.     O  let  not  the  most  just  of  kings,  at 
once 
Be  the  most  unjust !     In  your  realm  of  Flanders 
There  are  a  thousand  better  men  than  I. 
But  you — Sire !   may  I  dare  to  say  so  much — 
For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  see  liberty 
In  milder  form  portrayed. 

King.    (With  gentle  severity.)    No  more  of 
this, 
Young   man !       You   would,   I    know,   think 

otherwise 
Had  you  but  learn'd  to  understand  mankind 
As  I. — But  truly — I  would  not  this  meeting 
Should  prove  our  last. — How  can  I  hope  to 
win  you? 
Posa.     Pray  leave  me  as  I  am.     What  value, 
Sire, 
Should  I  be  to  you,  were  you  to  corrupt  me? 
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Kin<;.     This  pride  I  will  not  bear.     From 
this  day  forth 
I  hold  you  in  my  service. — No  remonstrance — 
For  I  will  have  it  so.  {After  a  pause. 

But  how  is  this? 
What    would    I    now?      Was    it    not   truth    I 

wish'd  ? 
But  here  is  something  more.      Marquis,  so  far 
You've  learn'd  to  know  me  as  a  king;  but  yet 
You  know  me  not  as  man — 

\_The  Marquis  seems  to  meditate. 
I  understand  you — 
Were  I  the  most  unfortunate  of  fathers, 
Yet  as  a  husband  may  I  not  be  blest? 

Posa.     If  the  possession  of  a  hopeful  son, 
And  a  most  lovely  spouse,  confer  a  claim 
On  mortal,  to  assume  that  title,  Sire, 
In  both  respects,  you  are  supremely  blest. 
Kini;.     (  With  a  serious  took.)    That  am  I 
not  —and  never,  till  this  hour, 
Have  I  so  deeply  felt  that  I  am  not  so. 

{Contemplating  the  Marquis  with  a  look  of 
melancholy. 
Posa.     The  Prince  possesses  a  right  noble 
mind. 
I  ne'er  have  known  him  otherwise. 

King.  I  have! 

The  treasure  he  has  robb'd  me  of,  no  crown 
Can  e'er  requite. — So  virtuous  a  Queen! 
Posa.     Who  dare  assert  it,  Sire? 
King.  The  world !  and  scandal ! 

And  I  myself!     Here  lie  the  damning  proofs 
Of  doubtless  guilt — and  others,  too,  exist, 
From   which  I  fear  the  worst.     But  still  'tis 

hard 
To   trust  one  proof  alone. — Who  brings  the 

charge? 
And  O  !  if  this  were  possible — that  she, 
The  Queen,  so  foully  could  pollute  her  honor, 
Then  how  much  easier  were  it  to  believe 


An  Eboli  may  be  a  slanderer ! 
Does  not  that  Priest  detest  my  son  and  her? 
And  can  I  doubt  that  Alva  broods  revenge? 
My  wife  has  higher  worth  than  all  together. 
Posa.     And  there  exists  besides  in  woman's 
soul 
A  treasure,  Sire,  beyond  all  outward  show, 
Above  the  reach  of  slander — female  virtue  ! 
King.     Marquis !   those  thoughts  are  mine. 
It  costs  too  much 
To  sink  so  low  as  they  accuse  the  Queen. 
The  sacred  ties  of  honor  are  not  broken 
With  so  much  ease,  as  some  would  fain  per- 
suade me. 
Marquis,  you  know  mankind.      Just  such  a  man 
As  you  I  long  have  wish'd  for — you  are  kind — 
Cheerful  —  and   deeply  versed  in  human  na- 
ture— 

Therefore  I've  chosen  you 

Posa.   (Surprised and  alarmed.)  Me,  Sire  ! 
King.  ,  You  stand 

Before  your  King  and  ask  no  special  favor — 
For  yourself  nothing ! — that  is  new  to  me — 
You   will   be   just — ne'er    weakly   swayed  by 

passion. 
Watch     my   son    close — search    the    Queen's 

inmost  heart, 
You  shall  have  power  to  speak  with  her  in  pri- 
vate. 
Retire.  {He  rings  a  bell. 

Posa.     And  if  with  but  one  hope  fulfill'd 
I  now  depart,  then  is  this  day  indeed 
The  happiest  of  my  life. 

King.   (Holds  out  his  hand  to  him  to  kiss.) 
I  hold  it  not 
Amongst  my  days  a  lost  one. 

{The  Marquis  rises  and  goes.      Count 
Lerma  enters. 

Count,  in  future, 
The  Marquis  is  to  enter,  unannounced. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Queen's  Apartment. 

Queen,  Duchess  Olivarez,  Princess  Eboli, 
Countess  Fuentes. 

Queen.   (To  the  first  Lady  as  she  rises.) 
And  so  the  key  has  not  been  found  !     My  cas- 
ket 
Must  be  forced  open  then — and  that  at  once. 
\She   observes    Princess    Eboli,    who  ap- 
proaches and  kisses  her  hand. 
Welcome,  dear  Princess !     I  rejoice  to  see  you 
So  near  recover'd.     But  you  still  look  pale. 
Fuentes.   (With  malice.)   The  fault  of  that 
vile  fever  which  affects 
The  nerves  so  painfully.     Is't  not,  Princess? 


Queen.     I  wish'd  to  visit  you,  dear  Eboli, 
But  dared  not. 

Olivarez.        O  !   the  Princess  Eboli 
Was  not  in  want  of  company. 

Queen.  Why  that 

I  readily  believe,  but  what's  the  matter? 
You  tremble 

Eboli.     Nothing — nothing  gracious  Queen, 
Permit  me  to  retire. 

Queen.  You  hide  it  from  us — 

And    are    far  worse  than  you  would  have  us 

think 
Standing  must  weary  you.     Assist  her,  Count- 
ess, 
And  let  her  rest  awhile  upon  that  seat. 
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Eboli.    (Going.)    I  shall   be  better  in   the 

open  air. 
Queen.     Attend    her,    Countess.     What  a 

sudden  illness ! 
\_A  Page  enters  and  speaks  to  the  Duchess, 
who  then  addresses  the  Queen. 
Olivarez.     The  Marquis  Posa  waits,  your 
Majesty, 
With  orders  from  the  King. 

Queen.  Admit  him  then. 

[Page  ad/nits  the  Marquis  and  exit. 


SCENE  II.— Marquis  Posa.      The  former. 

The    Marquis  falls  on  one  knee  before  the 
Queen,  who  signs  to  him  to  rise. 

Queen.      What  are  my  Lord's  commands? 
And  may  I  dare 

Thus  publicly  to  hear 

Posa.  My  business  is 

In  private  with  your  royal  Majesty. 

[The  Ladies  retire  on  a  signal  from  the 
Queen. 


SCENE  III.— The  Queen,  Marquis  Posa. 

Queen.      (Full    of  astonishment.)      How! 
Marquis,  dare  I  trust  my  eyes?     Are  you 
Commission' d  to  me  from  the  King? 

Posa.  Does  this 

Seem  such  a  wonder  to  your  Majesty? 
To  me  'tis  otherwise. 

Queen.  The  world  must  sure 

Have    wandered  from  its  course?     That  you 

and  he — 
I  must  confess 

Posa.        It  does  sound  somewhat  strange — 
Hut  be  it  so.     The  present  times  abound 
In  prodigies. 

Queen.  But  none  can  equal  this. 

Pi  )sa.     Suppose  I  had  at  last  allow'd  myself 
To  be  converted,  and  had  weary  grown 
Of  playing  the  eccentric  at  the  court 
Of  Philip.     The  eccentric  !     What  is  that? 
He  who  would  be  of  service  to  mankind, 
Must  first  endeavor  to  resemble  them. 
What  end  is  gain'd  by  the  vain-glorious  garb 
<  )f  the  sectarian?     Then  suppose— for  who 
From  vanity  is  so  completely  free 
As  for  his  creed  to  seek  no  proselytes? — 


Suppose,  I  say,  I  had  it  in  my  mind 
To  place  my  own  opinions  on  the  throne! 
Queen.     No  marquis !     no !     Not  even  in 
jest  could  I 
Suspecl  you  of  so  wild  a  scheme  as  this — 
No  visionary  you  ! — to  undertake 
What  you  can  ne'er  accomplish. 

Posa.  But  that  seems 

To  be  the  very  point  at  issue. 

Queen.  What 

I  chiefly  blame  you,  Marquis,  for,  and  what 
Could  well  estrange  me  from  you — is — 

Posa.  Perhaps 

Duplicity! 

Queen.  At  least — a  want  of  candor. 

Perhaps  the  King  himself  has  no  desire 
You   should  impart,  what  now  you  mean  to 
tell  me. 
Posa.     No. 

Queen.       And  can  evil  means  be  justified 
By  honest  ends?  And — pardon  me  the  doubt — 
Can  your  high  bearing  stoop  to  such  an  office? 
I  scarce  can  think  it. 

Posa.  Nor,  indeed,  could  I, 

Were  my  sole  purpose  to  deceive  the  king. 
'Tis  not  my  wish — I  mean  to  serve  him  now 
More  honestly  than  he  himself  commands. 
Queen.     'Tis  spoken  like  yourself.    Enough 
of  this — 
What  would  the  King? 

Posa.  The  King?  I  can,  it  seems, 

Retaliate  quickly  on  my  rigid  judge : 
And  what  I  have  deferr'd  so  long  to  tell, 
Your  Majesty,  perhaps,  would  willingly 
Longer  defer  to  hear.      But  still  it  must 
Be  heard.      The  King  requests  your  Majesty 
Will  grant  no  audience  to  the  ambassador 
Of  France  to-day.     Such  were  my  high  com- 
mands— 
They're  executed. 

Queen.  Marquis,  is  that  all 

You  have  to  tell  me  from  him? 

Posa.  Nearly  all 

That  justifies  me  thus  to  seek  your  presence. 
Queen.      Well,    Marquis,     I'm    contented 
not  to  hear 
What  should,  perhaps,  remain  a  secret  from  me. 
Posa.    True.  Queen  !   though  were  you  other 
than  yourself, 
I  should  inform  you  straight  of  certain  things — 
Warn  you  of  certain  men — but  this  to  you 
Were  a  vain  office.      Danger  may  arise 
And  disappear  around  you,  unpereeived. 
You  will  not  know  it — of  too  little  weight 
To  chase  the  slumber  from  your  angel  brow. 
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But  'twas  not  this,  in  sooth,  that  brought  me 

hither, 
Prince  Carlos 

Queen.  What  of  him?     How  have 

you  left  him? 

Po.sa.     E'en   as  the  only  wise  man  of  his 
time, 
In  whom  it  is  a  crime  to  worship  truth — 
And  ready,  for  his  love  to  risk  his  life, 
As  the  wise  sage  for  his.      I  bring  few  words — 
Hut  here  he  is  himself. 

[Giving  the  Queen  a  letter. 

Queen.    (After  she  had  read  it.)  He  says 
he  must 
Speak  with  me — 

Posa.  So  do  I. 

Queen.  And  will  he  thus 

Be  happy — when  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes, 
That  I  am  wretched? 

Posa.  No;  but  more  resolved, 

More  active. 

Queen.       How? 

Posa.  Duke  Alva  is  appointed 

To  Flanders. 

Queen.  Yes,  appointed — so  I  hear. 

Posa.     The  King  cannot  retract : — we  know 
the  King. 
This  much  is  clear,  the  Prince  must  not  remain 
Here  in  Madrid,  nor  Flanders  be  abandon'd. 

Queen.     And  can  you  hinder  it? 

Posa.       _  Perhaps  I  can, 

But  then  the  means  are  dangerous  as  the  evil — 
Rash  as  despair — and  yet  I  know  no  other. 

Queen,     Name  them. 

Posa.     To  you,  and  you  alone,  my  Queen, 
Will  I  reveal  them:   for  from  you  alone, 
Carlos  will  hear  them  named,  without  a  shud- 
der. 
The  name  they  bear  is  somewhat  harsh. 

Queen.  Rebellion  ! 

Posa.     He  must  prove  faithless  to  the  King, 
and  fly 
With  secrecy  to  Brussels,  where  the  Flemings 
Wait  him  with  open  arms.     The  Netherlands 
Will  rise  at  his  command.     Our  glorious  cause 
From    the  King's  son   will   gather  matchless 

strength. 
The  Spanish  throne  shall  tremble  at  his  arms. 
And  what  his  sire  denied  him  in  Madrid, 
That  will  he  willingly  concede  in  Brussels. 

Queen.     You've  spoken  with  the  King  to- 
day— and  yet 
Maintain  all  this. 

I'osa.  Yes,  I  maintain  it  all. 

Because  I  spoke  with  him. 

Queen.   (After  a  pause.)  The  daring  plan 


Alarms  and  pleases  me.     You  may  be  right — 
The  thought  is  bold,  and  that  perhaps  enchants 

me 
Let  it  but  ripen.     Does  Prince  Carlos  know  it  ? 
Posa.     It  was  my  wish  that  he  should  hear 
it  first 
From  your  own  lips. 

Queen.  The  plan  is  doubtless  good, 

But  then  the  Prince's  youth 

Posa.  No  disadvantage ! 

He  there  will  find  the  bravest  generals 
Of  th'  Emperor  Charles — an  Egmont  and  an 

Orarge — 
In  battle  daring,  and  in  council  wise. 

Quken.   (With  vivacity.)  True — the  design 
is  grand  and  beautiful ! 
The  Prince  must  act :   I  feel  it  sensibly. 
The  part  he's  doom'd  to  play  here  in  Madrid 
Has  bow'd  me  to  the  dust,  on  his  account. 
I  promise  him  the  aid  of  France  and  Savoy; 
I  think  with  you,  Lord  Marquis- — he  must  act — 
But  this  design  needs  money — 

Posa.  It  is  ready. 

Queen.     I,  too,  know  means. 
Posa.  May  I  then  give  him  hopes 

Of  seeing  you? 

Queen.  I  will  consider  it. 

Posa.     The    Prince,  my  Queen,   is  urgent 
for  an  answer, 
I  promised  to  procure  it. 

[Presenting  his  writing-tablet  to  the  Queen. 
Two  short  lines 
Will  be  enough. 

Queen.    (After  she  has  written.)  When  do 

we  meet  again? 
Posa.     Whene'er  you  wish. 
Queen.  Whene'er  I  wish  it,  Marquis! 

How  can  I  understand  this  privilege? 

Posa.     As  innocently,  Queen,  as  e'er  you 
may. 
But  we  enjoy  it — that  is  sure  enough. 

Queen.   (Interrupting.)  How  will  my  heart 
rejoice,  should  this  become 
A  refuge  for  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
And  this  through  him  !     Count  on  my  silent 
aid! 
Posa.    (  With  animation.)  Right  well  I  knew 
vour  heart  would  understand  me. 

[The  Duchess  Olivarez  enters. 

Queen.  (  Coldly  to  the  Marquis.  )  My  I  -ord  ! 

the  King's  commands  I  shall  respect: 

As  law.    Assure  him  of  the  Queen's  submission. 

[She  makes  a  sign  to  him.     Exit  MARQUIS. 
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SCENE  IV.— A  Gallery. 
Don  Carlos,  Count  Lerma. 
Carlos.      Here  we  are  undisturb'd. 


Your  Highness  had  a  friend 


What 

would  you  now 
Impart  to  me? 

Lerma. 
Here  at  the  Court. 

Carlos.  (Starting.)  A  friend  !  I  knew  it  not ! 
But  what's  your  meaning? 

Lerma.  I  must  sue  for  pardon 

That  I  am  learn' d  in  more  than  I  should  know. 
But  for  your  Highness'  comfort,  I've  received  it 
From  one  I  may  depend  upon, — in  short, 
I  have  it  from  myself. 

Carlos.  Whom  speak  you  of? 

Lerma.     The  Marquis  Posa. 
Carlos.  What! 

Lf.rma.  And  if 

your  Highness 
Has  trusted  to  him,  more  of  what  concerns  you, 
Than  every  one  should  know,  as  I  am  led 
To  fear — 

You  fear ! 

He  has  been  with  the  King. 
Indeed ! 

Two  hours  in  secret  converse,  too. 
Indeed ! 

The  subject  was  no  trifling 


Carlos. 

Lf.rma. 

Carlos. 

Lf.rma. 

Carlos. 

Lerma. 

matter. 
Carlos. 
Lerma. 


That  I  can  well  believe. 

And  several  times 
I  heard  your  name. 

Carlos.  That's  no  bad  sign,  I  hope. 

Lerma.     And    then,    this  morning,  in  the 
King's  apartment, 
The  Queen  was  spoken  of  mysteriously. 

Carlos.     (Starts   back  astonished.)    Count 

Lerma ! 
Lerma.  When  the  Marquis  had  retired, 

I  was  commanded  to  admit  his  lordship, 
In  future,  unannounced. 

Carlos.  Astonishing ! 

Lf.rma.      And  without  precedent,  do  I  be- 
lieve, 
Long  as  I've  served  the  King — 

Carlos.  'Tis  strange,  indeed! 

How  did  you  say  the  Queen  was  spoken  of? 

Lerma.    (Steps  back.)    No,  no,  my  Prince! 
— that  were  against  my  dutv. 

Carlos.       'lis    somewhat    strange!       One 
secret  you  impart. 
The  other  you  withhold. 

Lf.rma.  The  first  was  due 

To  you,  the  other  to  the  King. 


Carlos.  You're  right. 

Lerma.      And  still  I've  thought  you,  Prince, 

a  man  of  honor. 
Carlos.      Then  you  have  judged  me  truly. 
Lerma.  But  all  virtue 

Is  spotless  till  it's  tried. 

Carlos.  Some  stand  the  trial. 

Lerma.     A  powerful  Monarch's  favor  is  a 
prize 
Worth  seeking  for;   and  this  alluring  bait 
Has  ruin'd  many  a  virtue. 

Carlos.  Truly  said  ! 

Lerma.     And    oftentimes    'tis    prudent    to 
discover 
What  scarce  can  longer  be  conceal 'd. 

Carlos.  Yes,  prudent 

It  may  be,  but  you  say  you've  ever  known 
The  Marquis  prove  himself  a  man  of  honor. 
Lerma.      And  if  he  be  so  still,  my  fears  are 
harmless, 
And    you    become    a   double    gainer,    Prince. 

[Going. 

Carlos.    (Follows  him    with    emotion,    and 

presses  his  hand.)    Trebly  I  gain,  upright 

and  worthy  man, 

I  gain  another  friend,  nor  lose  the  one 

Whom  I  before  possess'd.  \_Exit  Lerma. 


SCENE   V.- — Marquis    Posa    comes   through 
the  Gallery.     Carlos. 


Posa. 

Carlos.     Who  call 
I  was  in  haste 
To  gain  the  convent ! 


Carlos  !   My  Carlos  ! 
me?    Ah  !    'tis  thou — 


You  will  not  delay. 

[  Going. 
Posa.      Hold!    for  a  moment. 
Carlos.  We  may  be  observed. 

Posa.      No  chance  of  that.     'Tis  over  now. 

The  Queen 

Carlos.      You've  seen  my  father? 
Posa.  Yes! — he  sent  forme. 

Carlos.   (Full  of  expectation.)    Well? 
Posa.      'Tis  all  settled — You  may  see  the 

Queen. 
Carlos.      Yes!   but  the   King!      What  said 

the  King  to  you? 
Posa.      Not  much.      Mere  curiosity  to  learn 
My  history.      The  zeal  of  unknown  friends — 
I  know  not  what.      He  offered  me  employment. 
Carlos.     Which  you,  of  course,  rejected? 
Posa.  Yes,  of  course ! 

Carlos.      How  did  you  separate? 
Posa.  ()  well  enough  ! 
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Carlos.     And  was  I  mentioned? 
Posa.  Yes  ;   in  general  terms. 

[  Taking  out  a  pocket-book  and  giving  it  to  the 
Prime. 
See  here  are  two  lines  written  bv  the  Queen, 
To-morrow  I  will  settle  where  and  how. 

Carlos.    (Reads  it  carelessly,  puts  the  tablet 
in  his  pocket,  and  is  going.)    You'll   meet 
me  at  the  Prior's? 
Posa.  Yes !   But  stay — 

Why  in  such  haste?     No  one  is  coming  hither. 
Carlos.    (With  a  forced  smile.)    Have  we 
in  truth  changed  characters?     To-day 
You  seem  so  bold  and  confident. 

Posa.  To-day, — 

Wherefore  to-day? 

Carlos.         What  writes  the  Queen  to  me? 
Posa.     Have  you  not  read  this  instant? 
Carlos.  I?  Oh  yes. 

Posa.      What  is't  disturbs  you  now? 
Carlos.    (Reads  the  tablet  again,  delighted 
and  fervently.)  Angel  of  Heaven  ! 

I  will  be  so. — I  will  be  worthy  of  thee. 
Love    elevates    great    minds.      So  come  what 

may, 
Whatever  thou  commandest,  I'll  perform. 


She  writes  that  I  must  hold  myself  prepared 
For  a  great  enterprise  !      What  can  she  mean  ? 
Dost  thou  not  know? 

Posa.  And,  Carlos,  if  I  knew, 

Say,  art  thou  now  prepared  to  hear  it  from  me? 

Carlos.     Have  I  offended  thee?    I  was  dis- 
tracted— 
Roderigo,  pardon  me. 

Posa.  Distracted!     How? 

Carlos.      I     scarcely    know!      But    may    I 
keep  this  tablet? 

Posa.     Not   so!     I  came    to   ask  thee  for 
thine  own. 

Carlos.     My  tablet!     Why? 

Posa.      And  whatsoever  writings 
You  have,  unfit  to  meet  a  stranger's  eye — 
Letters  or  memorandums,  and  in  short, 
Your  whole  portfolio. 

Carlos.  Why? 

Posa.  That  we  may  be 

Prepared  for  accidents.      Who  can  prevent 
Surprise?      They'll    never    seek    them    in    my 

keeping. 
Here  give  them  to  me. 

Carlos.    (Uneasy.)   Strange!     What  can  it 
mean  ? 
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Posa.     Be    not    alarmed!   'Tis    nothing  of 
importance ! 
A  mere  precaution  to  prevent  surprise. 
You  need  not  be  alarmed  ! 

Carlos.   (Gives  him  the  portfolio.)  Be  care- 
ful of  it. 
Posa.      Be  sure  I  will. 
Carlos.   (Looks  at  him  significantly. )  I  give 

thee  much,  Roderigo  ! — 
Posa.     Not  more  than  I  have  often  had  from 
thee. 
The  rest  we'll  talk  of  yonder.     Now  farewell. 

[  Going. 

Carlos.   (Struggling  with  himself,  then  calls 

him  hack.)    Give  me   my  letters  back — 

there's  one  amongst  them 

The  Queen  addresed  to  me  at  Alcala, 

When    I    was   sick   to  death.     Still  next  my 

heart 
I  carry  it — to  take  this  letter  from  me, 
Goes  to  my  very  soul.     But  leave  me  that, 
And  take  the  rest. 

\_Hc  takes  it  out,  and  returns  the  portfolio. 
1'osa.  I  yield  unwillingly- — 

For  'twas  that  letter  which  I  most  requir'd. 
Carlos.     Farewell ! 

\_He  goes  away  slowly,  stops  a  moment  at  the 
door,  turns  back  again,  and  brings  him 
the  letter. 

You  have  it  there. 
\His  hand  trembles,  tears  start  from  his  eyes, 
he  falls  on  the  neck  of  the  Marquis,  and 
presses  his  face  to  his  bosom. 

O  not  my  father 
Could  do  so  much,  Roderigo  !     Not  my  father ! 

\Kxit  hastily. 


SCENE  VI. 

Posa.   (Looks  after  him  with  astonishment. ) 
And  is  this  possible  !     And  to  this  hour 
Have  I  not  known  him  fully?     In  his  heart 
This  blemish  has  escaped  my  eye.      Distrust 
Of  me — his  friend  !      But  no  'tis  calumn  v  ! 
What  hath  he  done,  that  I  accuse  him  thus 
Of  weakest  weakness.     I  myself  commit 
The  fault  I  charge  on  him.     What  I  have  done 
Might  well  surprise  him  !      When  hath  he  dis- 
played 
To  his  best  friend  such  absolute  reserve? 
Carlos,  I  must  afflict  thee — there's  no  help — 
And  longer  still  distress  thy  noble  soul. 
In  me  the  King  hath  placed  his  confidence, 


His  holiest  trust  reposed — as  in  a  casket, 
And  this  reliance  calls  for  gratitude. 
How  can  disclosure  serve  thee,  when  my  silence 
Brings   thee  no  harm — serves  thee,  perhaps? 

Ah !     Why 
Point  to  the  traveler  the  impending  storm? 
Enough,  if  I  direct  it's  anger  past  thee  ! — 
And  when  thou  wak'st,  the  sky's  again  serene. 

{Exit. 


SCENE  VII.— The  King's  Cabinet. 

The  King  seated,  near  him  the  Infanta 
Clara  Eugenia. 

King.    (After  a  deep  silence.)    No — she  is 
sure  my  daughter — or  can  nature 

Thus  lie  like  truth  !     Yes,  that  blue  eye  is  mine  1 

And  I  am  pictured  in  thy  ev'ry  feature — 

Child  of  my  love !    for  such  thou  art — I  fold 
thee 

Thus  to  my  heart — thou  art  my  blood — (Starts 

and  pauses.)   My  blood — 

What's  worse  to  fear?  Are  not  my  features 
his? 
[  Takes  the  miniture  in  his  hand  and  looks 
first  at  the  portrait,  then  at  the  mirror 
opposite,  at  last  he  throws  it  on  the  ground, 
rises  hastily,  and  pushes  the  Infanta_/>w// 
him. 

Away,  away  !     I'm  lost  in  this  abyss. 


SCENE  VIII. — Count  Lerma  and  the  King. 

Lerma.     Her  Majesty  is  in  the  antechamber. 

King.     What!     Now? 

Lerma.  And  begs  the  favor 

of  an  audience. 
K  i  ng.      Now  ?     At  this  unaccustomed  hour .' 

Not  now — 
I  cannot  see  her  yet. 

Lerma.  Here  comes  the  Queen. 

{Exit  Lerma. 
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SCENE  IX.— The  King,  the  Queen  enters, 
and  the  Infanta. 

[  The  Infanta  runs  to  meet  the  Queen  and 
elings  to  her;  the  QuEEN falls  at  the  King's 
feet,  who  is  silent,  and  appears  confused  and 
embarrassed. 

Queen.     My    Lord !     My   husband !     I'm 
constrained  to  seek 
Justice  before  the  throne! 

King.  What!     Justice! 

Queen.  Yes! 

I'm  treated  with  dishonor  at  the  Court! 
My  casket  has  been  rifled. 

King.  What!  Your  casket? 

Queen.     And    things  I  highly  value  have 
been  plunder'd. 

King.     Things  that  you  highly  value? 

Queen.  From  the  meaning 

Which  ignorant  men's  officiousness,  perhaps 
Might  give  to  them 

King.  What's  this?     Officiousness, 

And  meaning?     How?     But  rise. 

Queen.  O,  no,  my 

husband  ! 
Not  till  you  bind  yourself,  by  sacred  promise, 
By  virtue  of  your  own  authority, 
To  find  th'  offender  out,  and  grant  redress, 
Or  else  dismiss  my  suite,  which  hides  a  thief. 

King.     But  rise  ! — In  such  a  posture  ! — Pray 
you  rise. 

Queen.  (Rises.)  'Tis  some  one  of  distinction 
— I  know  well ; 
My  casket  held  both  diamonds  and  pearls 
Of  matchless  value,  but  he  only  took 
My  letters. 

King.      May  I  ask 

Queen.  Undoubtedly, 

My   husband.      They   were   letters   from  the 

Prince : 
His  miniature  as  well. 


King. 
Queen. 

Your  son. 
King. 
Queen. 
King. 


From  whom? 

The  Prince, 


To  you? 

Sent  by  the  Prince  to  me. 
What !     From  Prince  Carlos !     Do 
you  tell  me  that? 
Queen.     Why  not  tell  you,  my  husband? 
King.  And  not  blush? 

Queen.     What  mean  you?  You  must  surely 
recollect 
The  letters,  Carlos  sent  me  to  St.  Germains, 
With  both  Courts'  full  consent.     Whether  that 

leave 
Extended  to  the  portrait,  or  alone 


His  hasty  hope  dictated  such  a  step, 
I  cannot  now  pretend  to  answer ;   but 
If  even  rash,  it  may  at  least  be  pardon'd, 
For  thus  much  I  may  be  his  pledge — that  then 
He  never  thought  the  gift  was  for  his  mother. 
[Observes  the  agitation  of  the  King. 
What  moves  you?     What's  the  matter? 

Infanta.  (  Who  has  found  the  miniature  on 
the  ground,  and  has  been  playing  with  it, 
brings  it  to  the  Queen. )  Look, 

dear  mother ! 
See  what  a  pretty  picture  ! 

Queen.  What  then  my 

[She  recognizes  the  miniature,  and  remains  in 
speechless   astonishment.      They  both  gaze 
at  each  other. — After  a  long  pause. 
In  truth,  this  mode  of  trying  a  wife's  heart 
Is  great  and  royal,  Sire!     But  I  should  wish 
To  ask  one  question. 

King.  'Tis  for  me  to  question. 

Queen.     Let   my  suspicions  spare  the  in- 
nocent, 
And  if  by  your  command,  this  theft  was  done — 
King.     It  was  so  done ! 
Queen.  Then  I  have  none 

to  blame, 
And  none  to  pity — other  than  yourself — 
Since  you  possess  a  wife,  on  whom  such  schemes 
Are  thrown  away. 

King.  This  language  is  not  new — 

Nor  shall  you,  Madam,  now  again  deceive  me 
As  in  the  gardens  of  Aranjuez — 
My  Queen  of  angel-purity,  who  then 
So  haughtily  my  accusation  spurn'd — 
I  know  her  better  now. 

Queen.  What  mean  you,  Sire? 

King.     Madam!   thus   briefly  and  without 
reserve — 
Say  is  it  true? — still  true,  that  you  conversed 
With  no  one  there?     Is  really  that  the  truth? 
Queen.     I  spoke  there  with  the  Prince. 
King.  Then  is  it  clear 

As  day  !     So  daring  ! — heedless  of  mine  honor  ! 
Queen.     Your   honor,    Sire !      If  that   be 
now  the  question, 
A  greater  honor  is,  methinks,  at  stake 
Than  Castile  ever  brought  me  as  a  dowry. 
King.     Why  did  you  then  deny  the  Prince's 

presence? 
Queen.     Because  I'm  not  accustomed  to  be 
question'd 
Like  a  delinquent,  before  all  your  courtiers; 
I  never  shall  deny  the  truth,  when  ask'd 
With   kindness  and   respect.       Was  that  the 

tone 
Your  Majesty  used  towards  me  in  Aranjuez? 
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Are  your  assembled  grandees  the  tribunal 
Queens  must  account  to  for  their  private  con- 
duct? 
I  gave  the  Prince  the  interview  he  sought 
With  earnest  prayer,  because,   my  Liege  and 

Lord, 
I — the  Queen- — wish'd  and  will'd  it,  and  be- 
cause 
I  never  can  admit,  that  formal  custom 
Should  sit  as  judge  on  actions  that  are  guilt- 
less: 
And  I  conceal'd  it  from  your  Majesty, 
Because  I  chose  not  to  contend  with  you, 
About  this  right,  in  presence  of  your  courtiers. 

King.      You  speak  with  boldness,  Madam! 

Qui  i  tc.  I  may  add. 

Because  the  Prince,  in  his  own  father's  heart, 
Scarce  finds  that  kindness,  he  so  well  deserves. 

King.      So  well  deserves! 

Queen.        Why,  Sire!   should  I  conceal  it? 
Highly  do  I  esteem  him — yes!  and  love  him 
As  a  most  dear  relation,  who  was  once 
Deem'd  worthy  of  a  dearer — tenderer — title. 
I've  yet  to  learn,  that  he,  on  this  account, 
Should    be    estrang'd    from    me,    beyond   all 

others, — 
Because  he  once  was  better  loved  than  they. 
Though  your  state  policy  may  knit  together 
What  bands  it  pleases — 'tis  a  harder  task 
To  burst  such  ties!     I  will  not  hate  another 
For  any  one's  command — and  since  I  must 
So  speak — such  dictates  I  will  not  endure. 

King.     Elizabeth!  you've  seen  me  in  weak 
moments — 
And  their  remembrance  now  emboldens  you. 
On  that  strong  influence  you  now  depend, 
W  hich  you  have  often,  with  so  much  success, 
Against    my    firmness    tried.        But    fear    the 

more ! 
The  power  which  has  seduced  me  to  be  weak, 
May  yet  inflame  me  to  some  act  of  madness. 

Quf.k.n.     What  have  I  done? 

KING.    (  Takes  her  hand. )   If  it  should  prove 
but  so — 
And  is  it  not  already?     If  the  full 
Accumulated  measure  of  your  guilt 
Become  but  one  breath  heavier — should  I  be 
Deceived —  [Lets  her  hand  go. 

I  can  subdue  these  last  remains 
<  )f  weakness — can  and  will — then  woe  betide 
Myself  and  you,  Elizabeth  ! 

Quefn.  What  crime 

Have  I  committed  ? 

King.  On  ray  own  account  then 

Shall  blood  be  shed. 


Queen.  And  has  it  come  to  this? 

0  Heaven  ! 

King.      I  shall  forget  myself — I  shall 
Regard  no  usage  and  no  voice  of  nature — 
Not  e'en  the  law  of  nations. 

Queen.  O  how  much 

1  pity  you ! 

King.     The  pity  of  a  harlot ! 
Infanta.    (  Clinging  to  her  mother  in  terror. ) 
The  King  is  angry,  and  my  mother  weeps. 
[King  pushes   the   child  violently  from  the 

QUEKN. 

Queen.    ( With  mildness   and  dignity,   hut 
with  faltering  voice. ) 
This  child  I  must  protect  from  cruelty — 
Come  with  me,  daughter. 

[Takes  her  in  her  arms. 

If  the  King  no  more 

Acknowledge  thee — beyond  the  Pyrenees 

I'll  call  protectors  to  defend  our  cause.  [Going. 

King.    (Embarrassed.)     Queen! 

Queen.     I   can    bear   no    more — it    is  too 

much ! 
[Hastening  to   the   door,  she  falls  with  her 

child  on  the  threshold. 
King.     (Running  to  her  assistance.) 
Heavens!     What  is  that? 

Infanta.      (Cries   out  with    terror.)      She 

bleeds !      My  mother  bleeds  !     [Runs  out. 

King.   (Anxiously  assisting  her.)   O,  what  a 

fearful  accident !     You  bleed ; 

Do  I  deserve  this  cruel  punishment? 

Rise  and  collect  yourself — Rise  they  are  coin- 

They    will  surprise  us ! — Shall  the  assembled 

court 
Divert  themselves  with  such  a  spectacle? 
Must  I  entreat  you? — Rise! 

[She  rises,  supported  by  the  Kim;. 


SCENE   X. — The  former,  Alva,   Domingo 
entering  alarmed,  Ladies  follow. 
King.  Now  let  the  Queen 

Be  led  to  her  apartment ;  she's  unwell. 

[Exit  the  Queen,   attended  by  her  ladies. 

Alva  and  Domingo  come  forward. 
Alva.     The    Queen    in    tears,    and    blood 

upon  her  face ! 
King.      Does  that  surprise  the  devils  who've 

misled  me? 
Alva  and  Domingo.     We? 
King.      You,  who  have  said  enough  to  drive 
me  mad, 
But  nothing  to  convince  me. 
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ARTIST  :     FERDINAND    KELLER. 


DON    CARLOS. 


ACT    IV,    SCENE    IX. 


Alva. 

What  we  ourselves  possessed 

Kino.  May  Hell  reward  you ! 

I've  done  what  I  repent  of!     Ah  !  was  hers 
The  language  of  a  conscience  dark  with  gnilt? 

Marquis  Posa.    (From  without.)   Say,   can 
I  see  the  King? 


We  gave  you         SCENE  XII.— The  King,  and  Marquis  Posa. 


SCENE  XI.—  The  former,  Marquis  Posa. 

Kino.    (Starts  up  at  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  advances  some  paces  to  meet  him.) 

Ah  !    here  he  comes. — 
Right  welcome,  Marquis  !     Duke  !   I  need  you 

now 
No  longer.     Leave  us. 

[Alva  and  Domingo  look  at  each  other  with 
silent  astonishment  and  retire. 


Posa.  That  old  soldier,  Sire, 

Who  has  faced  death,   in  twenty  battles,  for 

you, 
Must  hold  it  thankless  to  be  so  dismiss'd. 

Kino.      'Tis  thus  for  you  to  think — for  me 
to  act ; 
In  a  few  hours,  you  have  been  more  to  me. 
Than  that  man,  in  a  life-time.     Nor  shall  I 
Keep  my  content  a  secret.     On  your  brow 
The  lustre  of  my  high  and  royal  favor 
Shall  shine  resplendent — I  will  make  that  man 
A  mark  for  envy,  whom  I  choose  my  friend. 

Posa.     What  if  the  veil  of  dark  obscurity 
Where  his  sole  claim  to  merit  such  a  title? 

Kino.     What  come  you  now  to  tell  me? 

Posa.  As  I  pass'd 

Along  the  antechamber,  a  dread  rumor 
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Fell  on  my  ear, — it  seemed  incredible, — 
Of    a     most      angry    quarrel  —  blood  —  the 

Queen 

King.     Come  you  from  her? 
Posa.  I  should  be  horrified 

Were  not  the  rumor  false :   or  should  perhaps 
Your  Majesty  meantime  have  done  some  a6l — 
Discoveries  of  importance  I  have  made, 
Which  wholly  change  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
King.     How,  now? 
Posa.  I  found  an  opportunity 

To  seize  your  son's  portfolio,  with  his  letters, 
Which,  as  I  hope,  may  throw  some  light — 
[He  gives  the  Prince's  portfolio  to  the  King. 
King.  ( Looks  through  it  eagerly. )  A  letter 
From  the  Emperor,  my  father.     How!  a  letter 
Of  which  I  ne'er  remember  to  have  heard. 
\_He  reacts  it  through,  puts  it  aside,  and  goes 
to  the  other  papers. 
A     drawing     of     some     fortress —  detach'd 

thoughts 
From  Tacitus — and  what  is  here?     The  hand 
I  surely  recognise — it  is  a  lady's. 

[He  reads  it  attentively,  partly   to  himself, 
and  partly  aloud. 
"This    key  —  the   farthest    chamber   of   the 

Queen's 
Pavilion  !  " — Ha !    What's  this?— "  The  voice 

of  love, — 
The  timid  lover — may — a  rich  reward." — 
Satanic  treachery !     I  see  it  now. 
'Tis  she — 'tis  her  own  writing! 

Posa.  The  Queen's  writing! 

Impossible ! — 

King.  The  Princess  Eboli's. 

Posa.     Then,  it  was  true,  what  the  Queen's 
page  confess'd, 
Not  long  since — that  he  brought  this  key  and 
letter. 
Kin<;.   (Grasping  the   Marquis's   hand  in 
great  emotion")    Marquis!  I  see  that  I'm 
in  dreadful  hands. 
This  woman — I  confess  it — 'twas  this  woman 
Forced  the  Queen's  casket ;  and  my  first  suspi- 
cions 
Were  breathed  by  her.     Who  knows  how  deep 

the  priest 
May  be  engaged  in  this?     I  am  deceived 
By  cursed  villainy. 
Posa.  Then  was  it  lucky — 

King.     Marquis!     O  Marquis !    I  begin  to 
fear 
I've  wrong'd  my  wife. 

Posa.  If  there  exist,  between 

The    Prince   and  Queen,  some  secret  under- 
standings, 
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know, 


1  have  thought  so. 
Dare    I 


They  are  of  other  import,  rest  assured, 
Than  those  they  charge  her  with.     I 

for  certain, 

The  Prince's  prayer  to  be  dispatched  to  Flan- 
ders, 
Was  by  the  Queen  suggested. 
King. 

Posa.     The    Queen's   ambitious, 
speak  more  fully? 
She  sees,  with  some  resentment,  her  high  hopes 
All  disappointed,  and  herself  shut  out 
From  share  of  empire.     Your  son's  youthful 

ardor 
Offers  itself  to  her  far-reaching  views. 
Her  heart ! — I  doubt  if  she  can  love. 

King.  Her  schemes 

Of  policy  can  never  make  me  tremble. 

Posa.     Whether    the    Infant    loves   her, — 
whether  we 
Have  something  worse  to  fear  from  him, — are 

things 
Worthy  our  deep  attention.     To  these  points 
Our  strictest  vigilance  must  be  directed. 
King.     You  must  be  pledge  for  him. 
Posa.  And  if  the  King 

Esteem  me  capable  of  such  a  task, 
I  must  entreat  it  be  entrusted  to  me 
Wholly  without  conditions. 

King.  So  it  shall. 

Posa.     That  in  the  steps  which  I  may  think 
required, 
I  may  be  thwarted  by  no  coadjutors, 
Whatever  name  they  bear. 

King.  I  pledge  my  word 

You  shall  not.     You  have  proved  my  guardian 

angel. 
How  many  thanks  I  owe  you  for  this  service! 
[Lerma  enters — the  King  to  him. 
How  did  you  leave  the  Queen? 

Lerma.  But  scarce  recover'd 

From  her  deep  swoon. 

[He   looks  at  the  Marquis  doubtfully,  and 
exit. 

Posa.    (To  the  King,  after  a  pause.)  One 
caution  yet  seems  needful. 
The  Prince  may  be  advised  of  our  design, 
For  he  has  many  faithful  friends  in  Ghent, 
And  may  have  partisans  among  the  rebels, 
Fear  may  incite  to  desperate  resolves; 
Therefore  I  counsel,  that  some  speedy  means 
Be  taken,  to  prevent  this  fatal  chance. 

King.     You  are  quite  right — but  how? 

Posa.  Your  Majesty 

May  sign  a  secret  warrant  of  arrest, 
And  place  it  in  my  hands,  to  be  employed, 


As  may  seem  needful,  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

\_The  King  appears  thoughtful. 
This  step  must  be  a  most  protound  state-secret 

Until 

King.    (Going  to  his  desk  and  writing  the 
warrant  of  arrest.)    The  kingdom  is  at 
stake,  and  now 
The  pressing  danger  sanctions  urgent  measures. 
Here  Marquis !     I  need  scarcely  say — use  pru- 
dence. 
Posa.    (Taking  the  warrant.)   'Tis  only  for 

the  last  extremity. 
King.    (Laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  Marquis.  )    Go!     Go,  dear  Marquis  ! 
Give  this  bosom  peace, 
And  bring  back  slumber  to  my  sleepless  pillow. 
\Exeunt  at  different  sides. 


SCENE  XIII.—  A  Gallery. 

Carlos  entering  in  extreme  agitation,  Count 
Lerma  meeting  him. 

Carlos.     I  have  been  seeking  you. 

Lerma.  And  I,  your  Highness. 

Carlos.     For  heaven's  sake  is  it  true? 

Lerma.  What  do  you  mean? 

Carlos.     That  the  King  drew  his  dagger — 
and  that  she 
Was   borne,    all   bathed    in  blood,  from  the 

apartment? 
Now  answer  me,  by  all  that's  sacred — say 
What  am  I  to  believe?     What  truth  is  in  it? 

Lerma.     She   fainted,    and   so  grazed  her 
skin  in  falling: 
That  is  the  whole. 

Carlos.  Is  there  no  further  danger? 

Count !  answer  on  your  honor. 

Lerma.  For  the  Queen 

No  further  danger — for  yourself  there's  much  ! 

Carlos.     None  for  my  mother!   Then  kind 
Heaven  I  thank  thee ! 
A  dreadful  rumor  reached  me,  that  the  King 
Raved  against  child  and  mother,  and  that  some 
Dire  secret  was  discover'd. 

Lerma.  And  the  last 

Mav  possibly  be  true. 

Carlos.  Be  true  !   What  mean  you  ? 

Lerma.     One   warning  have  I  given  you, 
Prince,  already, 
And  that  to-day, — but  you  despised  it, — now 
Perhaps  you'll  profit  better  by  a  second. 

Carlos.     Explain  vourself. 

Lerma.  If  I  mistake  not,  Prince, 

A  few  days  since,  I  noticed  in  your  hands 


An  azure-blue  portfolio,  work'd  in  velvet 
And  chased  with  gold. 

Carlos.    (With  anxiety.)  Yes!  1  had  such 

a  one. 
Lerma.     And  on  the  cover — if  I  recollect — 
A  portrait  set  in  pearls? 

Carlos.  'Tis  right — go  on. 

Lerma.     I  enter'd  the  King's  chamber  on 
a  sudden, 
And  in  his  hands  I  mark'd  that  same  portfolio. 
The  Marquis  Posa  standing  by  his  side. 

Carlos.    (After  a  short  silence  of  astonish- 
ment, hastily.)    "lis  false! 
Lerma.     (Warmly.)      Then  I'm  a  traitor ! 
Carlos.   (Looking  steadfastly  at  him.)  That 

you  are ! 
Lerma.     Well !  I  forgive  you. 
Carlos.     (Paces  the  apartment  in  extreme 
agitation,  at  length  stands  still  before  him. ) 
Has  he  injured  thee? 
What  have  our  guiltless  ties  of  friendship  done, 
That  with  a  demon's  zeal  thou  triest  to  rend 
them  ? 
Lerma.     Prince  !    I  respect  the  grief  which 
renders  you 
So  far  unjust. 

Carlos.     Heav'n  shield  me  from  suspicion  ! 
Lerma.     And  I  remember,  too,  the  King's 
own  words. 
Just  as  I  enter'd,  he  address'd  the  Marquis: 
"  How  many  thanks  I  owe  you  for  this  news." 
Carlos.     O  say  no  more ! 
Lerma.  Duke  Alva  is  disgraced  ! 

The   great   seal    taken    from  the  Prince  Ruy 

Gomez, 
And  given  to  the  Marquis. 

Carlos.    (Lost  in  deep  thought.)    And  from 
me 
Has  he  conceal'd  all  this?    And  why  from  me? 
Lerma.     As  minister  all-powerful,  the  court 
Looks  on  him  now — as  favorite  unrivall'd  ! 
Carlos.     He  lov'd  me — lov'd  me  greatly: 
I  was  dear, 
As  his  own  soul  is,  to  him.     That  I  know — 
Of  that  I've  had  a  thousand  proofs.     But  should 
The  happiness  of  millions  yield  to  one? 
Must  not  his  country  dearer  to  him  prove 
Than  Carlos?     One  friend  only  is  too  few 
For  his  capacious  heart.     And  not  enough 
Is  Carlos'  happiness  to  engross  his  love. 
He  offers  me  a  sacrifice  to  virtue ; 
And  shall  I  murmur  at  him?    Now  'tis  certain, 
I  have  for  ever  lost  him. 

[He  steps  aside  and  covers  his  face. 
Lerma.  Dearest  Prince ! 

How  can  I  serve  you? 
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Carlos.   (  Without  looking  at  him.)  Get  you 
to  the  King; 
Go  and  betray  me.     I  have  nought  to  give. 
Lerma.     Will  you  then  stay  and  brave  the 

ill  that  follows? 
Carlos.    (Leans  on  a  balustrade  and  looks 
forward  with  a  vacant  gaze.)    I've  lost 
him  now,  and  I  am  destitute ! 
Lerma.  (Approaching  him  with  sympathizing 
emotion.)    And  will  you  not  consult- your 
safety,  Prince? 
Carlos.     My  safety!  Generous  man  ! 
Lerma.  And  is  there,  then, 

No  other  person  you  should  tremble  for? 
Carlos.   (Starts  up.)  Heavens!  you  remind 
me  now.     Alas !     My  mother ! 
The  letter  that  I  gave  him — first  refused — 
Then  after  gave  him  ! 

\He  paces   backwards   and  forwards  with 
agitation,  wringing  his  hands. 

Has  she  then  deserved 
This  blow  from  him?     He  should  have  spared 
her,  Lerma.    \In  a  hasty  determined  tone. 
But  I  must  see  her — warn  her  of  her  danger — 
I  must  prepare  her — Lerma,  dearest  Lerma ! 
Whom  shall  I  send?     Have  I  no  friend  re- 
maining? 
Yes!     Heaven  be  praised!    I  still  have  one; 

and  now 
The  worst  is  over.  \_Exit  quickly. 

Lerma.     (Follows,    and  calls   after  him.) 
Whither,  whither,  Prince? 


SCENE  XIV. —  The  Queen,  Alva,  Domingo. 

Alva,     If  we  may  be  permitted,  gracious 

Queen 

Queen.     What  are  your  wishes? 
Dom.  A  most  true  regard 

For  your  high  Majesty,  forbids  us  now 
To  watch  in  careless  silence,  an  event 
Pregnant  with  danger  to  your  royal  safety. 
Alva.     We  hasten,  by  a  kind  and  timely 
warning, 
To  counteract  a  plot  that's  laid  against  you. 
Dom.     And   our  warm  zeal,  and  our  best 
services, 
To  lay  before  your  feet,  most  gracious  Queen  ! 
Queen.  (Looking  at  them  with  astonishment.) 
M-Ht  reverend  Sir,  and  you,  my  noble  Duke, 
You  much  surprise  me.     Such  sincere  attach- 
ment, 
In  truth,  I  had  not  hoped  for  from  Domingo, 


Nor  from  Duke  Alva. — Much  1  value  it. 
A  plot  you  mention,  menacing  my  safety — 
Dare  I  inquire  by  whom 

Alva.  We  must  entreat 

You  will  beware  a  certain  Marquis  Posa. 
He  has,  of  late,  been  secretly  employ'd 
In  the  King's  service. 

Queen.  With  delight  I  hear 

The  King  has  made  so  excellent  a  choice. 
Report,  long  since,  has  spoken  of  the  Marquis, 
As  a  deserving,  great,  and  virtuous  man — 
The  royal  grace  was  ne'er  so  well  bestow'd ! 

Dom.     So   well   bestowed !     We  think  far 
otherwise. 

Alva.     It  is  no  secret  now,  for  what  designs 
This  man  has  been  employ'd. 

Queen.  How!     What  designs? 

You  put  my  expectation  on  the  rack. 

Dom-      How   long   is   it,    since    last   your 
Majesty 
Open'd  your  casket? 

Queen.  Why  do  you  inquire? 

Dom.     Did  you  not  miss  some  articles  of 
value  ? 

Queen.     Why   these  suspicions?     What  I 
missed,  was  then 
Known  to  the  court !     But  what  of  Marquis 

Posa? 
Say,  what  connection  has  all  this  with  him? 

Alva.     The  closest,  please  your  Majesty — 
the  Prince 
Has  also  lost  some  papers  of  importance ; 
And  they  were  seen,  this  morning,  with  the 

King, 
After  the  Marquis  had  an  audience  of  him. 

Queen.    (After  some  consideration.)    This 
news  is  strange  indeed — inexplicable — 
To  find  a  foe,  where  I  could  ne'er  have  dream'd 

it, 

And  two  warm  friends,  I  knew  not  I  possess'd  ! 

[Fixing  her  eyes  steadfastly  upon  them. 

And,  to  speak  truth,  I  had  well  nigh  imputed 

To  you,  the  wicked  turn  my  husband  served  me. 

Alva.     To  us! 

Queen.  To  you  yourselves ! 

Dom.  To  us!   Duke  Alva! 

Queen.    (Her  eyes  still  fastened  on  them.) 
I  am  glad  to  be,  so  timely  made  aware 
Of  my  rash  judgment, — else  had  I  resolved 
This  very  day,  to  beg  his  Majesty 
Would  bring  me,  face  to  face,  with  my  accusers. 
But  I'm  contented  now.     I  can  appeal 
To  the  Duke  Alva,  for  his  testimony. 

Alva.     For  mine?    You  would  not  sure  do 
that! 

Queen.     Why  not? 
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Alva.      'Twould  counteract  the  services  we 
might 
Render,  in  secret,  to  you. 
Queen.  How!  in  secret? 

[  With  stern  dignity. 
I  fain  would  know  what  secret  projects,  Duke, 
Your  Sovereign's  spouse  can  have  to  form  with 

you, 
Or,  Priest !  with  you — her  husband  should  not 

know? 
Think  you  that  I  am  innocent,  or  guilty? 
Dom.     Strange  question ! 
Alva.  Should  the  Monarch 

prove  unjust — 

And,  at  this  time 

Queen.  Then  I  must  wait  for  justice 

Until  it  come — and  they  are  happiest  far 
Whose    consciences   may    calmly   wait    their 
right. 
[Bows  to  them   and  exit.      Domingo   and 
Alva  exeunt  on  the  opposite  side. 


SCENE  XV.— Chamber  of  Princess  Eboli. 

Princess  Eboli.     Carlos  immediately  after. 

Eboli.     Is  it  then  true — the  strange  intelli- 
gence, 
That  fills  the  Court  with  wonder? 

Carlos.   (Enters.)  Do  not  fear, 

Princess  !  I  shall  be  gentle  as  a  child. 
Eboli.     Prince,  this  intrusion  ! 
Carlos.  Are  you  angry  still? 

Offended  still  with  me 

Eboli.  Prince ! 

Carlos.   (Earnestly. ) 

Are  you  angry? 
I  pray  you  answer  me. 

Eboli.  What  can  this  mean? 

You  seem,  Prince,  to  forget — what  would  you 
with  me? 
Carlos.   (Seizing  her  hand  with  warmth. ) 
Dear  maiden  !     Can  you  hate  eternally? 
Can  injured  love  ne'er  pardon? 

Eboli.    (Disengaging  herself.)    Prince!    of 
what 
Would  you  remind  me? 

Carlos.  Of  your  kindness,  dearest ! 

And  of  my  deep  ingratitude.     Alas, 
Too  well  I  know  it !    deeply  have  I  wronged 

thee — 
Wounded   thy  tender  heart,  and  from  thine 
eyes, 


Thine  angel  eyes,  wrung  precious  tears,  sweet 

maid ! 
But  ah  !    'tis  not  repentance  leads  me  hither. 

Eboli.     Prince !   leave  me — I — 

Carlos.  I  come  to  thee,  because 

Thou  art  a  maid  of  gentle  soul — because 
I  trust  thy  heart — thy  kind  and  tender  heart. 
Think,  dearest  maiden  !  think  I  have  no  friend, 
No     friend     but    thee,    in   all    this   wretched 

world — 
Thou  who  wert  once  so  kind,  wilt  not  forever 
Hate  me,  nor  will  thine  anger  prove  eternal. 

Eboli.   ( Turning  away  her  face.) 
O,   cease !     No    more !    For    Heaven's   sake ! 
leave  me,  Prince. 

Carlos.     Let  me  remind  thee  of  those  gol- 
den hours- 
Let  me  remind  thee  of  thy  love,  sweet  maid — 
That  love  which  I  so  basely  have  offended  ! 
O,  let  me  now  appear  to  thee  again 
As  once  I  was — and  as  thy  heart  portrayed  me. 
Yet  once  again,  once  only,  place  my  image, 
As  in  days  past,  before  thy  terder  soul, 
And  to  that  idol,  make  a  sacrifice, 
Thou  canst  not  make  to  me. 

Eboli.  O,  Carlos,  cease! 

Too  cruelly  thou  sportest  with  my  feelings! 

Carlos.     Be  nobler  than  thy  sex !     Forgive 
an  insult ! 
Do  what  no  woman  e'er  has  done  before  thee, 
And  what  no  woman,  after  thee,  can  equal. 
I  ask  of  thee  an  unexampled  favor. 
Giant  me — upon  my  knees  I  ask  it  of  thee — 
Grant  me  two  moments  with  the  Queen,  my 
mother!  \He  casts  himself  at  her  feet. 


SCENE  XVI.—  The  former.     Marquis  Posa 

rushes  in :  behind  him  two  Officers  of  the 

Queen' s  guard. 

Posa.      (Breathless   and    agitated,    rushing 
between  Carlos  and  the  Princess.  J 
Say,  what  has  he  confess'd  ?     Believe  him  not ! 
Carlos.   (Still  on  his  hness,  with  loud  voice. ) 

By  all  that's  holy 

Posa.    (Interrupting  him  with  vehemence.) 
He  is  mad  !   He  raves  ! 
O  listen  to  him  not ! 

Carlos.   (Louder  and  more  urgent.) 

It  is  a  question 
Of  life  and  death,  conduct  me  to  her  straight. 
Posa.   (Dragging  the  Princess  from  him  by 
force.)    You  die,  if  you  but  listen. 
[  To  one  of  the  Officers,  showing  an  order. 
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In 


the    King's 
prisoner. 


name, 


Count  of  Cordova! 
Prince  Carlos  is  your 


[Carlos  stands  bewildered.  The  Princess 
titters  a  ery  of  horror,  and  tries  to  escape. 
The  Officers  are  astounied. — A  long  and 
deep  pause  ensues.  The  Marquis  trembles 
violently,  and  with  difficulty  preserves  his 
composure. 

[  To  the  Prince. 
I  b;g  your  sword. — The  Princess  Eboli 
Remains —  \_To  the  Officers. 

And  you,  on  peril  of  your  lives, 
Let  no  one  with  his  Highness  speak — no  per- 
son— 
Not  e'en  yourselves. 

\He  whispers  a  few  words  to  one  Officer, 
then  turns  to  the  other. 

I  hasten,  instantly, 
To  cast  myself  before  our  Monarch's  feet, 
And  justify  this  step —  [  To  the  Prince. 

And  Prince!   for  you — 
Expect,  me  in  an  hour. 

[Carlos  permits  himself  to  be  led  away 
without  any  signs  of  consciousness,  except 
that,  in  passing,  he  casts  a  languid,  dying 
look,  on  the  Marquis.  The  Princess  en- 
deavors agzin  to  escape:  the  Marquis 
pulls  her  back  by  the  arm. 


SCENE  XVII. — Princess  Eboli,  Marquis 
Posa. 

Eboli.      For    Heaven's   sake   let  me  leave 

this  place — 
Posa.   (Lea  Is   her  forward ':  with  dreadful 
earnestness.)  Thou  wretch! 

What  has  he  said  to  thee? 

Eboli.  .  O  leave  me!     Nothing! 

Posa.   (  With  earnestness :  holding  her  back 
by  force.)    How  much  has  he  imparted  to 
thee?     Here 
No  way  is  left  thee  to  escape.     To  none, 
In  this  world,  shalt  thou  ever  tell  it. 
Eboli.   ( Looking  at  him  with  terror.) 

Heavens! 
What  would  you  do?     Would  you  then  mur- 
der me? 
Posa.   (Drawing  a  dagger.) 
Yes !    that  is  my  resolve.     Be  speedy  ! 

Eboli.  Mercy! 

What  have  I  then  committed? 

Posa.   (Looking  towards  heaven,  points  the 
dagger  to  her  breast.)  Still  there's  time — 


The  poison  has  not  issued  from  these  lips. 
Dash  but  the  bowl  to  atoms,  all  remains 
Still  as  before !     The  destinies  of  Spain 
Against  a  woman's  life! 

[Remains  doubtingly  in  this  position. 
Eboli.   (Having  sunk  down  beside  him,  looks 
in  Ids  face.)  Do  not  delay — 

Why  do  you  hesitate?     I  beg  no  mercy — 
I  have  deserved  to  die,  and  I  am  ready. 

Posa.  (Letting  his  hand  drop  slowly — after 
some  refleclion.)  It  were  as  cowardly  as 
barbarous, 
No  !  God  be  praised  ! — another  way  is  left. 
\He  lets  the  dagger  fall  and  hurries  out. 
The  Princess  hastens  out  through  another 
door. 


SCENE  XVIII.—  A  Chamber  of  the  Queen. 

The  Queen,  Countess  Fuentes. 

Queen.     What  means  this  noisy  tumult  in 

the  palace? 

Each  breath  to-day  alarms  me  !   Countess !  see 

What  it  portends,  and  hasten  back  with  speed. 

[Exit  Countess  Fuentes. —  The  Princess 

Eboli  rushes  in. 


SCENE  XIX.— The  Queen,  Princess  Eboli. 

P^boli.     (Breathless,  pale,    and  wild,  falls 

before   the   Queen.)     Help!     Help!     O 

Queen !  he's  seized ! 
Queen.  Who? 

Eboli.  He's  arrested 

By  the  King's  orders  given  to  Marquis  Posa. 
Queen.    Who  is  arrested ?    Who? 
Eboli.  The  Prince! 

Queen.  Thourav'st! 

Eboli.     This  moment  they  are  leading  him 

away. 
Queen.     And  who  arrested  him? 
Eboli.  The  Marquis  Posa. 

Queen.     Then,   Heaven  be  praised,  it  was 

the  Marquis  seized  him  ! 
Eboli.     Can  you  speak  thus,  and  with  such 

tranquil  mien? 
O  Heavens!    you  do  not  know — you  cannot 

think — 
Queen.     The   cause   of  his  arrest! — ;ome 

trifling  error, 
Doubtless  arising  from  his  headlong  youth  ! 
Eboli.     No !  no !     I  know  far  better.     No, 

my  Queen ! 
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Remorseless  treachery  ! 

him. 
He  dies! 

Queen. 

Eboli  . 

Queen. 


There's  no  help  for 


-wherefore  dies  he  ? 


He  dies? 

And  I'm  his  murderer! 
What!   Dies?  Thou  ravest !   Think 
what  thou  art  saying  ! 
Eboli.     And  wherefore- 
Had  I  known 
That  it  would  come  to  this ! 

Queen.     (Takes   her  affectionately   by  the 
hand.)  Q  dearest  Princess, 

Your  senses  are  distracted,  but  collect 
Your  wandering  spirits,  and  relate  to  me 
More  calmly,  not  in  images  of  horror 
That    fright   my   inmost   soul,    whate'er   you 

know. 
Say,  what  has  happened  ? 


Eboli.  O  display  not,  Queen, 

Such  heavenly  condescension  !     Like  hot  flames 
This  kindness  sears  my  conscience.      I'm  not 

worthy 
To  view  thy  purity  with  eyes  profane. 
O  crush  the  wretch,  who,  agonized  by  shame. 
Remorse,  and  self-reproach,  writhes  at  thy  feet. 

Queen.      Unhappy  woman  !     Say,   what  is 
thy  guilt? 

Eboli.     Angel  of  light !     Sweet  saint !   thou 
little  know'st 
The  demon,  who  has  won  thy  loving  smiles. 
Know  her  to-day — I  was  the  wretched  thief 
Who  plunder'd  thee 

Queen.  What!   Thou? 

Eboli.  And  gave  thy  letters 

Up  to  the  king ! 

Queen.       What!  Thou? 
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Eboli.  And  dared  accuse  thee ! 

Queen.     Thou!   Could'st  thou  this? 
Eboli.  Revenge 

and  madness — love — 
I  hated  thee,  and  loved  the  Prince ! 

Queen.  And  did 

His  love  so  prompt  thee? 

EBOLI.  I  had  own'd  my  love, 

But  met  with  no  return. 

Queen.     (After  a  pause.)     Now  all's  ex- 
plain'd  ! 
Rise  up! — -You  loved  him — I  have  pardon 'd 

you — 
I  have  forgotten  all.     Now,  Princess,  rise ! 

[Holding  out  Iter  hand  to  the  Princess. 
Eboli.     No!     no!    a    foul   confession  still 
remains 

I  will  not  rise,  great  Queen,  till  I 

Queen.  Then  speak 

What  have  I  yet  to  hear? 

Eboli.  The  King!   Seduction  ! 

0  !   now  you  turn  away !     And  in  your  eyes 

1  read  abhorrence.     Yes :   of  that  foul  crime 

I  charged  you  with,  I  have  myself  been  guilty. 
[She  presses  her  burning  face  to  the  ground. 
Exit  Queen.  —  A  long  pause.  The 
Countess  Olivarez,  after  some  minutes, 
comes  out  of  the  Cabinet,  into  which  the 
Queen  entered,  and  finds  the  Princess 
still  lying  in  the  above  posture.  She  ap- 
proaches in  silence.  On  hearing  a  noise, 
the  latter  looks  up  and  becomes  like  a  mad 
person  when  she  misses  the  Queen. 


SCENE  XX. — Princess  Eboli,  Countess 
Olivarez. 

Eboli.     Heavens !    she  has  left  me.      I  am 

now  undone ! 
Olivarez.   (Approaching her.)   My  Princess 

—Eboli! 
Eboli.         I  know  your  business, 
Duchess,  and  you  come  hither  from  the  Queen, 
To  speak  my  sentence  to  me — do  it  quickly ! 
Olivarez.     I  am  commanded,  by  her  Ma- 
jesty, 
To  take  your  cross  and  key. 
Eboli.     (Takes   from    her 
Cross,  and  gives  it  to  tin 
but  once  more 
May  I  not  kiss  my  gracious  Sovereign's  hand? 
Olivarez.      In  holy  Mary's  convent,  shall 
you  learn 
Your  fate,  Princess. 


breast  a  golden 
Duchess  J  And 


Eboli.    (With  a  flood  of  tears.)  Alas!   then 
I  no  more 
Shall  ever  see  the  Queen  ! 

Olivarez.  (Embraces  her  with  her  face 
turned  away.)  Princess,  farewell! 

[She goes  hastily  away.  The  P RiNCESSf o/lows 
her  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  Cabinet,  which 
is  immediately  locked  after  the  Duchess. 
She  remains  a  few  minutes  silent  and 
motionless  on  Iter  knees  before  it.  She 
then  rises  and  hastens  away,  covering  Iter 
face. 


SCENE  XXI.— Queen,  Marquis  Posa. 

Queen.     Ah!    Marquis,  I  am  glad  you're 

come  at  last ! 
Posa.    (Pale,  with  a  disturbed  countenance 
and  trembling  voice,  in  solemn  deep  abla- 
tio//,   during    the   whole  Scene.) 
And  is  your  Majesty  alone?     Can  none 
Within  the  adjoining  chamber  overhear  us? 
Queen.     No  one  !     But  why?     What  news 

would  you  impart? 
[Looking  at  him  closely,   and  drawing  back 
alarmed. 
And    what  has  wrought  this  change  in  you? 

Speak,  Marquis ! 
You  make  me  tremble — all  your  features  seem 
So  mark'd  with  death  ! 

Posa.  You  know,  perhaps,  al  reach  — 

Queen.     That  Carlos  is  arrested — and  they 
add, 
By  you!     Is  it  then  true?     From  no  one  else 
Would  I  believe  it,  but  yourself. 

Posa.  'Tis  true. 

Queen.    By  you? 
Posa.  By  me . 

Queen.    (Looks  at  him  for  some  time  doubt- 
ing!}'.) I  still  respect  your  actions 
E'en  when  I  comprehend  them  not.     In  this, 
Pardon  a  timid  woman  !     I  much  fear 
You  play  a  dangerous  game. 

Posa.  And  I  have  lost  it. 

Queen.     Merciful  Heaven ! 
Posa.  Queen,  fear  not !     He  is  safe, 

But  I  am  lost  myself. 

Queen.  What  do  I  hear? 

Posa.     Who   bade  me  hazard  all,  on  one 
chance  throw? 
All?     And  with  rash,  foolhardy  confidence, 
Sport  with  the  power  of  Heaven  ?    Of  bounded 

mind. 
Man,  who  is  not  Omniscient,  must  not  dare 
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To  guide  the  helm  of  destiny. — 'Tis  just ! 
But  why  these  thoughts  of  self?     The  hour  is 

precious, 
As  life  can  be  to  man : — and  who  can  tell 
Whether  the  parsimonious  hand  of  Fate 
May  not  have  measured  my  last  drops  of  life? 
Queen.     The  hand  of  Fate !    What  means 

this  solemn  tone? 
I  understand  these  words  not — but  I  shudder. 
Posa.     He's  saved — no  matter  at  what  price 

— he's  saved ! 
But  only  for  to-day, — a  few  short  hours 
Are   his.     O    let   him    husband   them ! — This 

night 
The  Prince  must  leave  Madrid. 

Queen.  This  very  night? 

Posa.     All   measures  are   prepared.      The 

post  will  meet  him 
At  the  Carthusian  convent,  which  has  served 
So  long  as  an  asylum  to  our  friendship. 
Here  will  he  find,  in  letters  of  exchange, 
All  in  the  world  that  fortune  gifts  me  with. 
Should    more    be    wanting,    you    must   e'en 

supply  it; 
In  truth,  I  have  within  my  heart,  full  much 
To  unburthen  to  my  Carlos, — it  may  chance 
I  shall  want  leisure  now,  to  tell  him  all 
In  person, — but  this  evening  you  will  see  him, 
And  therefore  I  address  myself  to  you. 

Queen.     O    for   my  peace  of  mind,  dear 

Marquis,  speak ! 
Explain  yourself  more  clearly !     Do  not  use 
This   dark,   and  fearful,  and  mysterious  lan- 
guage ! 
Say,  what  has  happened? 

Posa.  I  have  yet  one  thing, 

A  matter  of  importance,  on  my  mind  : 
In  your  hands  I  deposit  it.     My  lot 
Was  such,  as  few  indeed  have  e'er  enjoyed — 
I  lov'd  a  Prince's  son.     My  heart  to  one — 
To  that  one  object  given — embraced  the  world  ! 
I  have  created  in  my  Carlos'  soul, 
A  paradise  for  millions !     O  my  dream 
AVa^  lovely  ! — But  the  will  of  Providence 
Has  summon'd  me  away,  before  my  hour, 
From  this  my  beauteous  work.     His  Roderigo 
Soon  shall  be  his  no  more,  and  friendship's 

claim 
Will  be  transferr'd  to  love.      Here,  therefore, 

here 
Upon  this  sacred  altar — on  the  heart 
Of  his  loved  Queen — I  lay  my  last  bequest, 
A  precious  legacy — he'll  find  it  here, 
When  I  shall  be  no  more. 

[He  turns  away,  his  voice  choked  with  grief. 
Queen.  This  is  the  language 


Of  a  dying  man — it  surely  emanates 

But    from    your  blood's  excitement — or  does 

sense 
Lie  hidden  in  your  language? 

Posa.     (Has    endeavored  to  collect  himself, 
and  continues  in  a  solemn  voice.)  Tell  the 
Prince, 
That  he  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  the  oath 
We  swore,  in  past  enthusiastic  days, 
Upon  the  Sacred  Host.     I  have  kept  mine — 
I'm  true  to  him,  till  death— 'tis  now  his  turn — 

Queen.     Till  death? 

Posa.  O  bid  him  realize  the  dream, 

The    glowing    vision    which    our   friendship 

painted, 
Of  a  new — perfect  realm  !     And  let  him  lay 
The  first  hand  on  the  rude  unshapen'd  stone. 
Whether  he  fail  or  prosper — all  alike — 
Let  him  commence  the  work.     When  centuries 
Have  roll'd  away,  shall  Providence  again 
Raise  to  the  throne,  a  princely  youth  like  him, 
And  animate  again  a  favorite  son, 
Whose  breast  shall  burn  with  like  enthusiasm. 
Tell  him,  in  manhood,  he  must  still  revere 
The  dreams  of  early  youth,  nor  ope  the  heart 
Of  Heaven's  all-tender  flower,  to  canker-worms 
Of  boasted  reason, — nor  be  led  astray 
When,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  dust,  he  hears 
Enthusiasm,  heavenly-born,  blasphemed. 
I  have  already  told  him — 

Queen.  Whither,  Marquis? 

Whither  does  all  this  tend? 

Posa.  And  tell  him  farther, 

I  lay  upon  his  soul  the  happiness 
Of  man — that  with  my  dying  breath  I  claim, 
Demand  it  of  him — and  with  justest  title. 
I  had  design'd  a  new,  a  glorious  morn, 
To  waken  in  these  kingdoms :   for  to  me 
Philip  had  open'd  all  his  inmost  heart — 
Call'd    me  his  son — bestow'd  his  seals  upon 

me — 
And  Alva  was  no  more  his  counsellor. 

[He  pauses,  and  looks  at  the  Queen  for  a 
few  moments  in  silence. 
You  weep  ! — I  know  those  tears,  beloved  soul ! 
O  they  are  tears  of  joy! — but  it  is  past — 
For  ever  past ! — Carlos  or  I?     The  choice 
Was   prompt   and    fearful.     One    of  us  must 

perish ! 
And  I  will  be  that  one.     O  ask  no  more ! — 

Queen.     Now,  now,  at  last,  I  comprehend 
your  meaning, 
Unhappy  man  !     What  have  you  done-  ? 

Posa.  Cut  off 

Two  transient  hours  of  evening,  to  secure 
A  long  bright  summer  day  !      I  now  give-  up 
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The  King  for  ever.  What  were  I  to  the  King? 
In  such  cold  soil,  no  rose  of  mine  could  bloom  ; 
In    my   great    friend,   must  Europe's  fortune 

ripen  ; 
Spain  I  bequeath  to  him,  still  bathed  in  blood, 
From  Philip's  iron  hand.      But  woe  to  him, 
Woe  to  us  both,  if  I  have  chosen  wrong  ! 
But  no — O  no! — I  know  my  Carlos  better — 
'Twill    never    come    to    pass!  —  for    this  my 

Queen, 
You  stand  my  surety.  \_After  a  silence. 

Yes  !  I  saw  his  love 
In  its  first  blossom — saw  his  fatal  passion 
Take    root    in   his    young    heart.      I  had  full 

power 
To  check  it;  but  I  did  not.     The  attachment 
Which  seem'd  to  me  not  guilty,  I  still  nour- 
ished. 
The    world    may    censure    me,    but    I    repent 

not, 
Nor  does  my  heart  accuse  me.      I  saw  life 
Where  death  appear' d  to  others.     In  a  flame 
So  hopeless,  I  discern'd  Hope's  golden  beam. 
I  wish'd  to  lead  him  to  the  excellent — 
To  exalt  him  to  the  highest  point  of  beauty. 
Mortality  denied  a  model  to  me, 
And  language  words.     Then  did  I  bend  his 

views 
To  this  point  only — and  my  whole  endeavor 
Was  to  explain  to  him  his  love. 

Queen.  Your  friend, 

Marquis!  so  wholly  occupied  your  mind, 
That  for  his  cause  you  quite  forget  my  own — 
Could  you  suppose  that  I  had  thrown  aside 
All  woman's  weaknesses,  that  you  could  dare 
Make  me  his  angel,  and  confide  alone 
In  virtue,  for  his  armor?     You  forget 
What  risk.the  heart  must  run,  when  we  ennoble 
Passion  with  such  a  beauteous  name  as  this. 

Posa.     Yes,  in  all  other  women — but  in  one, 
One  only,  'tis  not  so. — For  you,  I  swear  it. 
And  should  you  blush  t'  indulge  the  pure  de- 
sire 
To  call  heroic  virtue  into  life? 
Can  it  affect  King  Philip,  that  his  works 
Of  noblest  art,  in  the  Escurial,  raise 
Immortal  longings  in  the  painter's  soul. 
Who  stands  entranced  before  them?     Do  the 

sounds 
That  slumber  in  the  lute,  belong  alone 
To  him  who  buys  the  chords?     With  ear  un- 
moved 
He  may  preserve  his  treasure: — he  has  bought 
The  wretched  right  to  shiver  it  to  atoms. 
But  not  the  power  to  wake  its  silver  tones. 
Or,  in  the  magic  of  its  sounds,  dissolve. — 


Truth  is  created  for  the  sage,  as  beauty 

Is  for  the  feeling  heart.      They  own  each  other. 

And  this  belief,  no  coward  prejudice 

Shall  make  me  e'er  disclaim.      Then  promise, 

Queen, 
That  you  will  ever  love  him.      That  false  shame, 
Or  fancied  dignity,  shall  never  make  you 
Yield  to  the  voice  of  base  dissimulation  : — 
That  you  will   love  him  still  unchanged,   for 

ever. 
Promise  me  this,  ()  Queen  !      Here  solemnly. 
Say,  do  you  promise? 

Queen.  That  my  heart  alone 

Shall  ever  vindicate  my  love,  1  promise — 

Posa.    (Drawing  his  hand  back.) 
Now  I  die  satisfied — my  work  is  done. 

\_He  hows  to  the  Queen,  and  is  about  to  go. 
Queen.    (Follows     him    witli    her   eves   in 
silence.) 
You  are  then  going,  Marquis,  and  have  not 
Told     me    how    soon — and    when — we    meet 
again? 
Posa.      (Comes    back   once   more,    his  face 
turned  away. ) 
Yes,  we  shall  surely  meet  again  ! 

Queen.  Now,  Posa, 

I  understand  you.      Why  have  you  done  this? 
Posa.     Carlos,  or  I  myself! 
Queen.  No  !  no  !  you  rush 

Headlong  into  a  deed  you  deem  sublime, 
Do  not  deceive  yourself:  I  know  you  well : 
Long  have  you  thirsted  for  it.      If  your  pride 
But  have  its  fill,  what  matters  it  to  you 
Though  thousand  hearts  should  break.      Oh  ! 

now,  at  length, 
I  comprehend  your  feelings — 'tis  the  love 
Of  admiration  which  has  won  your  heart — 

Posa.    (Surprised,  aside.) 
No !  I  was  not  prepared  for  this — 
Queen.    (After  a  pause.) 

O  Marquis! 
Is  there  no  hope  of  preservation  ? 

Posa.  None. 

Queen.      None?     O  consider  well!      None 
possible ! 
Not  e'en  by  me? 

Posa.  None  even.  Queen,  by  thee. 

Queen.      You    but  half  know  me — 1   have 

courage.  Marquis — 
Posa.      I  know  it — 
Queen.  And  no  means  of  safety? 

Posa.  None ! 

Queen.  (  Turning  away,  and  covering  her 
face.)  Go!  Never  more  shall  I  respect  a 
man — ■ 
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Posa.  (Casts  himself  on  his  knees  before 
her  in  evident  emotion.)  O  Queen!  O 
Heaven  !   how  lovely  still  is  life  ! 

\Hc  starts  up  and  rushes  out.      The  Queen 
retires  into  her  Cabinet. 


SCENE  XXII. 

Duke  Alva  and  Domingo  walking  up  and 
down  in  silence  and  separately.  Count 
Lerma  conies  out  of  the  King's  Cabinet, 
and  afterwards  Don  Raymond  de  Taxis, 
the  Postmaster-  General. 

Lerma.    Has  not  the  Marquis  yet  appeared? 
Alva.  Not  yet. 

[Lerma  about  to  re-enter  the  Cabinet. 
Taxis.     (Enters.)     Count    Lerma!     Pray 

announce  me  to  the  King. 
Lerma.     His  Majesty  cannot  be  seen. 
Taxis.  But  say 

That  I  must  see  him :   that  my  business  is 
Of  urgent  import  to  his  Majesty. 
Make  haste — it  will  admit  of  no  delay. 

[Lerma  enters  the  Cabinet. 
Alva.     Dear  Taxis,  you  must  learn  a  little 
patience 
You  cannot  see  the  King. 

Taxis.  Not  see  him  !     Why? 

Alva.     You  should  have  been  consid'rate, 
and  procured 
Permission  from  the  Marquis  Posa  first — 
Who  keeps  both   son  and  father  in  confine- 
ment. 
Taxis.     The  Marquis  Posa!     Right — that 
is  the  man 
From  whom  I  bring  this  letter. 
Alva.  Ha!  What  letter? 

Taxis.     A-  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  Brus- 
sels. 
Alva.   (Attentively.)  To  Brussels? 

Taxis.  And  I  bring  it  to  the  King. 

Alva.     Indeed  !    to  Brussels !     Heard  you 

that,  Domingo? 
Dom.   (Joining  them.)  Full  of  suspicion  ! 
Taxis.     And  with  anxious  mien, 
And  deep  embarrassment,  he  gave  it  to  me. 
Dom.     Embarrassment !     To  whom  is  it  di- 
rected? 
Taxis.     The  Prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau. 
Alva.  To  William ! 

There's  treason  here,  Domingo! 

Dom.  Nothing  less ! 


In  truth  this  letter  must,  without  delay, 
Be  laid  before  the  King.     A  noble  service 
You  render,  worthy  man — to  be  so  firm 
In  the  discharge  of  duty. 

Taxis.  Reverend  Sir! 

'Tis  but  my  duty. 

Alva.  But  you  do  it  well. 

Lerma.   (Coming  out  of  the  Cabinet,  address- 
ing Taxis.  ) 
The  King  will  see  you.  [Taxis  goes  in. 

Is  the  Marquis  come? 
Dom.      He  has  been  sought  for  everywhere. 
Alva.  'Tis  strange! 

The  Prince  is  a  state  prisoner!  And  the  King 
Knows  not  the  reason  why ! 

Dom.  He  never  came 

To  explain  the  business  here. 

Alva.  What  says  the  King? 

Lerma.     The    King   spoke  not  a  word. 

\A  noise  in  the  Cabinet. 

Alva.  What  noise  is  that? 

Taxis.   (Coming  out  of  the  Cabinet.)    Count 

Lerma !  [Both  enter. 

Alva.   (To  Domingo.J  What  so  deeply  can 

engage  them 
Dom.     That  look  of  fear ! — This  intercepted 
letter! 
It  augurs  nothing  good. 

Alva.  He  sends  for  Lerma? 

Yet  he  must  know  full  well,  that  you  and  I 
Are  both  in  waiting. 

Dom.  Ah!    our  day  is  over ! 

Alva.     And  am  I  not  the  same,  to  whom 
these  doors 
Flew  open  once?    But  ah  !   how  changed  is  all 
Around  me,  and  how  strange  ! 

[Domingo  Approaches  the  Cabinet  door  softly 

and  remains  listening  before  it. 
Alva.   (After  a  pause.) 

Hark!— All  is  still 
And  silent  as  the  grave  !     I  hear  them  breathe. 
Dom.      The    double    tapestry   absorbs   the 

sounds ! 
Alva.     Away!    there's   some  one  coming. 
All  appears 
So  solemn  and  still — as  if  this  instant 
Some    deep    momentous    question    were   de- 
cided. 
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SCENE    XXIII. 

The  Prince  ok  Parma,  the  Dukes  of  Feria 

and  Stdoma,  with  other  Grandees 

enter — the  preceding. 

Parma.     Say,  can  we  see  the  King? 

Alva.  No  ! 

Parma.  Who  is  with  him? 

Feria.     The  Marquis  Posa,  doubtless? 

Alva.  Every  instant 

He  is  expected  here. 

Far.\i\.  This  moment  we 

Arrive  from  Saragossa.      Thro'  Madrid 
Terror  prevails!      Is  the  announcement  true? 

Dom.     Alas,  too  true! 

Feria.  That  he  has  been  arrested 

By  the  Marquis! 

Alva.  Yes. 

Parma.   And  wherefore?    What's  the  cause? 

Alva.      Wherefore?     That    no  one  knows, 
except  the  King 
And  Marquis  Posa. 

Parma.  And  without  the  warrant 

Of  the  assembled  Cortes  of  the  Realm? 

Feria.      That  man  shall  suffer,  who  has  lent 
a  hand 
To  infringe  the  nation's  rights. 

Alva.  And  so  say  I ! 

Sidonia.     And  I ! 

The  other  Grandees.     And  all  of  us! 

Alva.  Who'll  follow  me 

Into  the  cabinet?     I'll  throw  myself 
Before  the  Monarch's  feet. 

1 ,  krma.    (Rushing  out  of  the  Cabinet. ) 

The  Duke  of  Alva! 

Dom.     Then  God  be  praised  at  last! 

Lerma.  When  Marquis  Posa 

Conies,  say  the  king's  engaged   and  he'll  be 
sent  for. 

Dom.    (To    Lerma;     all  the   others  having 
gathered  round  him,  full  of  anxious  expec- 
tation. ) 
Count !   What  has  happen'd?     You  are  pale  as 
death ! 

Lerma.    (Hastening away.)    Fell  villainy  ! 

Parma  and  Feria.     What !    what ! 

Sidonia.  How  is  the  King? 

Dom.      (At  the  same  time.)     Fell  villainy! 
Explain — 

Lerma.  The  King  shed  tears! 

Dom.      Shed  tears! 


All.    ( Together   7uith    astonishment. )      The 

King  shed  tears ! 
[  The  hell  rings  in  the  Cabinet,  Count  Lerma 

hastens  in. 
Dom.  Count,  yet  one  word. 

Pardon!  —  He's    gone!       We're    fetter'd    in 
amazement. 


SCENE  XXIV.— Princess  Eboli,  Feria, 

Medina  Sidonia,  Parma,  Domingo, 

and  other  Grandees. 

Eboli.    (Hurriedly  and  distractedly.) 

Where  is  the  King?     Where?     I   must  speak 
with  him.  \_To  Feria. 

Conduct  me  to  him,  Duke ! 

Feria.  The  Monarch  is 

Engaged  in  urgent  business.      No  one  now 
Can  be  admitted. 

Eboli.  Has  he  signed,  as  yet, 

The  fatal  sentence?     He  has  been  deceived. 
Dom.    (Giving  her   a    sign  if  cant   look  at  a 

distance.)    The  Princess  Eboli! 
Eboli.    (Going  to  him.)     What!   you  here, 
Priest? 
Hie  very  man  I  want !     You  can  confirm 
My  testimony ! 

[She  seizes  his  hand  anil  would  drag    him 

into  the  cabinet. 
Dom.  I  ?     You  rave,  Princess  ! 

Feria.      Hold    back!      The    King   cannot 

attend  you  now. 
Eboli.     But    he    must    hear   me — he   must 
hear  the  truth  ! 
The  truth  ! — were  he  ten  times  a  Deity  ! 
Dom.     Away!       You    hazard    everything! 

Stand  back  ! 
Eboli.     Man  !   Tremble  at  the  anger  of  thy 
idol. — 
I  have  nought  left  to  hazard. 

\_Af tempts  to  enter  the  Cabinet  :■  Alva  rushes 
out,  his  eves  sparkling,  triumph  in  his  gait. 
He    hastens    to    DOMINGO,    and  embraces 
him. 
Alva.  Let  each  church 

Resound  with  high  Te  Deums.     Victory 
At  length  is  ours. 

Dom.  What! — ours? 

Alva.    (To  DOMINGO  anil  the  other  Gran- 
dees.) Now  to  the  King. 
You  shall,  hereafter,  hear  the  sequel  from  me. 
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ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. — A  Chamber  in  the  Royal  Palace, 
separated  from  a  large  forecourt  by  an  iron- 
barred  gate.    Sentinels  walking  up  and  dawn. 

Carlos  sitting  at  a  fable,  with  his  head  leaning 
forward  on  his  arms,  as  if  he  were  asleep. 
In  the  back-ground  of  the  Chamber  are  some 
Officers,  confined  with  him.  The  Marquis 
Posa  enters,  unobserved  by  him,  and  whispers 
to  the  Officers,  who  immediately  withdraw. 
He  himself  steps  close  up  to  Carlos,  and 
looks  at  him  for  a  few  minutes  in  silent 
sorrow.  At  last  he  makes  a  motion,  which 
awakens  him  out  of  his  stupor.  Carlos 
rises,  and  seeing  the  Marquis,  starts  back. 
He  regards  him  for  some  time  with  fixed  eyes, 
and  draws  his  hand  over  his  forehead  as  if 
he  wished  to  recoiled  something. 

Posa.     Carlos!   'tis  I. 

Carlos.     (Gives   him    his  hand.)     Com'st 
thou  to  me  again? 
Tis  friendly  of  thee,  truly. 


Posa.  Here,  I  thought 

Thou  mightest  need  a  friend. 

Carlos.  Indeed!     Was  that 

Thy  real  thought? — O  joy  unspeakable  ! 
Right  well  I  knew  thou  still  wert  true  to  me. 

Posa.     I  have  deserved  this  from  thee. 

Carlos.  Hast  thou  not? 

And  now  we  understand  each  other  fully, 
It   joys    my    heart.     This  kindness,   this  for- 
bearance 
Becomes  our  noble  souls.     For  should  there  be 
One  rash,  unjust  demand  amongst  my  wishes, 
Would'st   thou,    for  that,   refuse  me  what  was 

just? 
Virtue  I  know  may  often  be  severe, 
But  never  is  she  cruel  and  inhuman. 
Oh  !   it  hath  cost  thee  much — full  well  I  know 
How  thy  kind  heart  with  bitter  anguish  bled, 
As  thy  hands  decked  their  victim  for  the  altar ! 

Posa.     What  mean'st  thou,  Carlos? 

Carlos.  Thou,  thyself,  wilt  now 

Fulfil  the  joyous  course  1  should  have  run. — 
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Thou  wilt  bestow  on  Spain  those  golden  days, 
She  might  have  hoped,  in  vain,  to  win  from  me. 
I'm  lost,  forever  lost — thou  saw'st  it  clearly, — 
This  fatal  love  has  scatter'd — and  for  ever — 
All  the  bright  early  blossoms  of  my  mind. 
To  all  thy  great  exalted  hopes  I'm  dead. 
Chance  led  thee  to  the  King — or  Providence, — 
It  cost  thee  but  my  secret — and  at  once 
He  was  thine  own — thou  may'st  become  his 

angel : 
But  I  am  lost,  tho'  Spain  perhaps  may  flourish. 
Well,  there  is  nothing  to  condemn,  if  not 
My  own  mad  blindness.     Oh  !   I  should  have 

known 
That  thou  art  no  less  great,  than  tender-hearted. 
Posa.     No!   I  foresaw  not,  I  consider' d  not 
That  friendship's  generous  heart,  would  lead 

thee  on, 
Beyond  my  worldly  prudence.     I  have  err'd, 
My  fabric's  shatter'd — I  forgot  thy  heart. 
Carlos.     Yet,    if  it  had  been  possible  to 

spare 
Her  fate — O  how  intensely  I  had  thank'd  thee  ! 
Could  I  not  bear  the  burden  by  myself? 
And  why  must  she  be  made  a  second  viclim? 
But  now  no  more,  I'll  spare  thee  this  reproach. 
What  is  the  Queen  to  thee?    Say,   dost  thou 

love  her? 
Could  thy  exalted  virtue  e'er  consult 
The  petty  interests  of  my  wretched  passion  ? 

0  pardon  me  ! — I  was  unjust 

Posa.  Thou  art  so  ! 

But  not  for  this  reproach.      Deserved  I  one, 

1  merit  all — and  then  I  should  not  stand 
Before  you  as  I  do.    \He  takes  out  his  portfolio. 

I  have  some  letters 
To  give  you  back,  of  those  you  trusted  to  me. 
Carlos.    (Looks  first  at  the  letters,  then  at 

the  Marquis,  in  astonishment.)  How! 
Posa.     I  return  them  now,  because  they  may 
Prove  safer  in  thy  custody,  than  mine. 

Carlos.      What    mean'st    thou?      Has   his 
Majesty  not  read  them? 
Have  they  not  been  before  him? 

Posa.  What,  these  letters ! 

Carlos.     Thou   didst    not    show    them  all 

then? 
Posa. 
That  ever  I  show'd  one? 
Carlos.    (Astonished.) 

Count  Lerma 

Posa.  He  !  he  told  thee  so  !     Now  all 

Is  clear  as  dav.     But  who  could  have  foreseen 

it? 
Lerma!     O  no,  he  hath  not  learned  to  lie. 
'  Tis  true,  the  King  has  all  the  other  letters. 


Who  has  said 


Can  it  be  so? 


Carlos.     (Looks  at  him  long  with  speechless 

astonishment. )   But  wherefore  am  I  here? 

Posa.  For  caution's  sake, 

Lest  thou  should'st  chance,  a  second  time,  to 

make 
An  Eboli  thy  confidant. 

Carlos.     (As   if  waking  from    a  dream.) 
Ha!   Now 
I  see  it  all— all  is  explain'd. 

Posa.   (Goes  to  the  door.)     Who's  there? 


SCENE  II.— Duke  Alva.— The  former. 

Alva.  ( Approaching  the  Prince  with respecl, 
but    turning    his    back   on    the    Marquis 
during  the  whole  Scene.)    Prince,  you  are 
free.     Deputed  by  the  King, 
I  come  to  tell  you  so. 

[Carlos  looks  at  the  Marquis  with  aston- 
ishment.     General  silence. 

And  I,  in  truth, 

Am  fortunate,  to  have  this  honor  first 

Carlos.      (Looking   at  both    with    extreme 
amazement,  after  a  pause  to  the  Duke. ) 
I  am  imprison 'd,  Duke,  and  set  at  freedom, 
Unconscious  of  the  cause  of  one,  or  other. 
Alva.     As    far   as  I    know,    Prince,    'twas 
through  an  error, 
To  which  the  King  was  driven,  by  a  traitor. 
Carlos.     Then  am  I  here  by  order  of  the 

King? 
Alva.     Yes,  through  an  error  of  his  Majesty. 
Carlos.     That  gives  me  pain  indeed. — Hut 
When  the  King 
Commits  an  error,  'twould  beseem  the  King, 
Methinks,  to  remedy  the  fault  in  person. 
I  am  Don  Philip's  son — and  curious  eyes, 
And  slanderous  looks,  are  on  me.     What  the 

King 
Hath  done,  from  sense  of  duty,  ne'er  will  I 
Appear  to  owe  to  your  considerate  favor. 
I  am  prepared  to  appear  before  the  Cortes, 
And  will  not  take  my  sword  from  such  a  hand. 
Alva.     The    King   will    never   hesitate   to 
grant 
Your  Highness  a  request  so  just.     Permit 
That  I  conduct  you  to  him. 

Carlos.  Here  I  stay 

Until  the  King,  or  all  Madrid,  shall  come, 
To  lead  me  from  my  prison.     Take  my  answer. 
[Alva  withdraws.     He  is  still  seen  for  some 
time    lingering  in   the   Court,   and  giving 
orders  to  the  guards. 
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SCENE  III.— Carlos  and  Marquis  Posa. 

Carlos.   (After  the  departure  of  the  Duke, 
full  of  expectation  and  astonishment,  to  the 
Marquis.  ) 
What  means  all  this? — Inform  me,  Roderigo — 
Art  thou  not,  then,  the  Minister? 

Posa.  I  was, 

As  thou  canst  well  perceive — 

[Going  to  him  with  great  emotion. 
O  Carlos !  Now 
I  have  succeeded — yes — it  is  accomplish'd — 
'Tis  over  now — Omnipotence  be  praised, 
To  whom  I  owe  success. 

Carlos.  Success!     What  mean  you? 

Thy  words  perplex  me ! 

Posa.   (  Takes  his  hand. )     Carlos !  thou  art 
saved — 

Art  free — but  I [He  stops  short. 

Carlos.  But  thou 

Posa.  Thus  to  my  breast 

I  press  thee  now,  with  friendship's  fullest  right, 
A   right   I've   bought   with   all    I    hold  most 

dear — 
How  great,  how  lovely,  Carlos,  is  this  moment 
Of  self-approving  joy? 

Carlos.  What  sudden  change 

I  mark  upon  thy  features !     Proudly  now 
Thy  bosom  heaves,  thine  eyes  dart  vivid  fire ! 
Posa.     We     must     say     farewell,    Carlos ! 
Tremble  not, 
But    be   a  man !     And  what  thou  more  shalt 

hear, 
Promise  me,  not  by  unavailing  sorrow, 
Unworthy  of  great  souls,  to  aggravate 
The  pangs  of  parting.     I  am  lost  to  thee, 
Carlos,  for  many  years — fools  say,  for  ever. 
[Carlos  withdraws  his  hand,  but  makes  no 
reply. 
Be  thou  a  man :   I've  reckon 'd  much  on  thee — 
I  have  not  even  shunn'd  to  pass  with  thee 
This  awful  hour — which  men,  in  words  of  fear 
Have  term'd  the  final  one.     I  own  it,  Carlos, 
I  joy  to  pass  it  thus.     Come,  let  us  sit — 
I  feel  myself  grown  weary  and  exhausted — 
[He  approaches  Carlos,  who  is  in  a  lifeless 
stupor,  and  allows  himself  to  be  involun- 
tarily drawn  down  by  him. 
Where  art  thou  ? — No  reply  ! — I  must  be  brief. 
Upon  the  day  that  follow'd  our  last  meeting 
At  the  Carthusian  Monast'ry,  the  King 
Call'd   me   before   him.     What  ensued,  thou 

knowest, 
And  all  Madrid.     Thou  hast  not  heard,  how- 
ever, 
Thy  secret  even  then  had  reach' d  his  ears — 


That  letters,  in  the  Queen's  possession  found, 
Had  testified  against  thee.     This  I  learn'd 
From  his  own  lips — I  was  his  confidant. 

[He  pauses  for  Carlos'  answer,  but  he  still 
remains  silent. 
Yes,  Carlos,  with  my  lips  I  broke  my  faith — 
Guided  the  plot,  myself,  that  work'd  thy  ruin. 
Thy   deed    spoke  trumpet-tongued ;    to  clear 

thee  fully 
'Twas  now  too  late:   to  frustrate  his  revenge, 
Was  all  that  now  remain'd  for  me;  and  so 
I  made  myself  thy  enemy  to — serve  thee 
With    fuller  power— dost   thou  not  hear  me, 

Carlos? 
Carlos.     Go  on  ! — go  on  !   I  hear  thee. 
Posa.  To  this  point 

I'm  guiltless — But  the  unaccustom'd  beams 
Of  royal  favor  dazzled  me.     The  rumor, 
As  I  had  well  foreseen,  soon  reach' d  thine  ears : 
But  by  mistaken  delicacy  led, 
And  blinded  by  the  vain  desire,  to  end 
My  enterprise  alone,  I  kept  conceal'd 
From  friendship's  ear,  my  hazardous  design. 
This  was  my  fatal  error!     Here  I  fail'd  ! — 
I  know  it. — My  self-confidence  was  madness. 
Pardon      that      confidence — 'twas     founded, 

Carlos, 
Upon  our  friendship's  everlasting  base. 

[He  pauses. — Carlos  passes  from  torpid  si- 
lence to  violent  agitation. 
That  which  I  feared,  befel.     Unreal  dangers 
Alarmed  your  mind. — The  bleeding  Queen — 

the  tumult 
Within  the  Palace — Lerma's  interference — 
And,  last  of  all,  my  own  mysterious  silence, 
Conspired  to  overwhelm  thy  heart  with  wonder. 
Thou  wavered'st,  thought'st  me  lost;    but  far 

too  noble 
To  doubt  thy  friend's  integrity,  thy  soul 
Clothed  his  defection  with  a  robe  of  honor, 
Nor  judged  him  faithless,  till  it  found  a  motive 
To  screen  and  justify  his  breach  of  faith. 
Forsaken  by  thy  only  friend — 'twas  then 
Thou  sought'st  the  arms  of  Princess  Eboli — 
A  demon's  arms!      'Twas  she  betray'd  thee, 

Carlos ! 
I  saw  thee  fly  to  her — a  dire  foreboding 
Struck  on  my  heart — I  follow'd  thee,  too  late  ! 
Already  wert  thou  prostrate  at  her  feet, 
The  dread  avowal  had  escaped  thy  lips — 
No  way  was  left  to  save  thee. 

Carlos.  No  ! — her  heart 

Was  moved,  thou  dost  mistake,  her  heart  was 

moved. 
Posa.     Night   overspread    my    mind.      No 

remedy, 
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No  refuge,  no  retreat,  was  left  to  me 
In  nature's  boundless  compass.     Blind  despair 
Transform'd  me  to  a  fury — to  a  tiger — 
I  raised  my  dagger  to  a  woman's  breast. 
But    in    that   moment — in   that  dreadful  mo- 
ment— 
A  radiant  sunbeam  fell  upon  my  soul. 
"  Could  I  mislead  the  King  !     Could  I  succeed 
In  making  him  think  me  the  criminal ! 
Hovve'er  improbable,  the  very  guilt 
Will  be  enough  to  win  the  King's  belief. 
I'll  dare  the  task — a  sudden  thunderbolt 
May  make  the  tyrant  start — what  want  I  fur- 
ther? 
He  stops  to  think,  and  Carlos  thus  gains  time 
To  fly  to  Brussels." 

Carlos.  And  hast  thou  done  this? 

Posa.     I  have  despatch'd  a  letter  to  Prince 
William, 
Saying  I  loved  the  Queen,  and  had  escaped 
The  King's  mistrust,  in  the  unjust  suspicion 
Which  falsely  fell  on  thee — that  I  had  found 
Means,  through  the  Monarch's  favor,  to  obtain 
Free  access  to  the  Queen.     I  added,  farther, 
That  I  was  fearful  of  discovery — 
That  thou  hadst  learn'd  my  secret,  and  hadst 

sped 
To  Princess  Eboli,  with  hopes  through  her 
To  warn  the  Queen — that  I  had   made  thee 

prisoner — 
And  now  that  all  seem'd  lost,  I  had  resolved 

To  fly  to  Brussels.     This  same  letter  I 

Carlos.     (Interrupts   him  terrified.)    Hast 
surely  not  entrusted  to  the  Post ! 
Thou    know'st   that   letters   to    Brabant   and 

Flanders ■ 

Posa.     Are   given    to   the    King;    and  as 
things  go, 
Taxis  would  seem  to  have  discharged  his  duty. 
Carlos.      Heavens!  then  I'm  lost. 
Posa.  How  lost?  What  meanest  thou? 

Carlos.     And  thou,  alas !  art  lost  together 
with  me — 
This  dreadful  fraud  my  father  ne'er  will  pardon. 
Posa.     This  fraud!     Thou'rt  mad!     Who 

will  disclose  it  to  him? 
Carlos.    (Regards  him  with  a  fixed  look.) 
Who!   Dost  thou  ask?     I  will  myself. 
Posa.  Thou  ravest ! 

Stand  back 

Carlos.       Away !    For  Heaven's  sake  hold 
me  not ! 
Whilst  I  stay  here,  he's  hiring  the  assassins. 
Posa.     Then  is  our  time  more  precious — 
and  we  still 
Have  much  to  say. 


Carlos.  What !  Before  all  is  finished  ! 

\He  makes  another  effort  to  go.  The  Mar- 
quis holds  him  by  the  arm,  and  looks  at 
him  impressively. 

Posa.      Carlos !    was   I   so   scrupulous — so 
eager — 
When  thou,  a  boy,  didst  shed  thy  blood  for  me? 
Carlos.   (With  emotion,  and  full  of  admira- 
tion.) Kind  Providence ! 
Posa.  Reserve  thyself  for  Flanders ! 

The  kingdom  is  thy  destiny — 'tis  mine 
To  give  my  life  for  thee. 

Carlos.    ( Takes  his  hand  with  deep  sensi- 
bility.) No,  no!  he  will  not, 
Cannot  resist  a  virtue  so  sublime. 
I  will  conduct  thee  to  him,  and  together, 
Arm  linked  in  arm,  will  we  appear  before  him. 
Then  thus  will  I  address  him:   "  Father,  see, 
This   is   the   way   a    friend   acts  towards  his 

friend." 
Trust  me,   'twill  move  him — it  will  touch  his 

heart. 
He's  not  without  humanity, — my  father. 
Yes,  it  will  move  him.     With  hot  tears,  his 

eyes 
Will  overflow — and  he  will  pardon  us. 

\A  shot  is  fired  through  the  iron  grating. — 
Carlos  leaps  up. 

Carlos.     Whom  was  that  meant  for? 
Posa.   (Sinking  down.)     I  believe — forme. 
Carlos.    (Falling  to  the  earth  with  a  loud 

cry  of  grief .)  O  God  of  Mercy ! 
Posa.  He  is  quick — the  King ! — 

I  had  hoped — a  little  longer — Carlos — think 
Of  means  of  flight — dost  hear  me? — of  thy 

flight. 
Thy  mother — knows  it  all — I  can  no  more. 

\Dies. 
[Carlos  remains  by  the  corpse,  like  one 
bereft  of  life.  After  some  time  the  King 
enters,  accompanied  by  many  Grandees; 
and  starts,  panic-struck,  at  the  sight.  A 
general  and  deep  silence.  The  Grandees 
range  themselves  in  a  semicircle  round 
them  both,  and  regard  the  King  and  his 
Son  alternately.  The  latter  continues 
without  any  sign  of  life.  The  King 
regards  him  in  thoughtful  silence. 
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SCENE  IV.— The  King,  Carlos,  the  Dukes 
Alva,  Feria,  and  Medina  Sidonia,  Prince 
of  Parma,  Count  Lerma,  Domingo,  and 
numerous    Grandees. 

King.    (In  a  gentle  tone.)  Thy  prayer  hath 
met  a  gracious  hearing,  Prince, 
And  here  I  come,  with  all  the  noble  peers 
Of  this  my  Court,  to  bring  thee  liberty. 

[Carlos   raises  his   eyes  and  looks  around 
him,  like   one   awakened  from  a  dream. 
His  eyes  are  fixed  now  on  the  King,  now 
on  the  corpse ;  he  gives  no  answer. 
Receive   thy   sword  again.     We've  been  too 
rash ! 
[He  approaches  him,  holds  out  his  hand,  and 
assists  him  to  rise. 


My  son's  not  in  his  place; — Carlos  arise ! 

Come  to  thy  father's  arms !  His  love  awaits 
thee. 
Carlos.  (Receives  the  embrace  of  the  King 
without  any  consciousness.  Suddenly  recol- 
lecls  himself  pauses  and  looks  fixedly  at 
him.)  Thou  smell'st  of  blood — no,  I  can 
not  embrace  thee ! 

[Pushes  his  father  back.     All  the  Grandees 
are  in  commotion.     Carlos  to  them. 

Nay,  stand  not  there  confounded  and  amaz'd  ! 
What  monstrous  aclion  have  I  done?    Defiled 
The  anointed  of  the  Lord  !     O  fear  me  not, 
I  would  not  lay  a  hand  on  him.     Behold 
Stamp'd  on  his  forehead  is  the  damning  brand  ! 
The  hand  of  God  hath  mark'd  him  ! 
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King.   (About  to  go  quickly.)  Nobles! 

follow. 
Carlos.     Whither?    You  stir  not  from  this 

spot. 
[Detaining    the    King  forcibly   with   both 
hands,  while  with  one  he  manages  to  seize 
the  sword  which   the  King  had  brought 
with  him,  a?id  it  comes  from  the  scabbard. 
King.         What !      Draw 
A  sword  upon  thy  father? 
All  the  Grandess.  ( Drawing  their  swords .) 
Regicide ! 
Carlos.   (Holding  the  King  firmly  with  one 
hand,  the  naked  sword  in  the  other.)    Put 
up  your  swords !     What !     Think  you  I 
am  mad? 
I  am  not  so :  or  you  were  much  to  blame 
Thus  to  remind  me,  that  upon  the  point 
Of  this  my  sword,  his  trembling  life  doth  hover. 
I  pray  you,  stand  aloof:   for  souls  like  mine 
Need  soothing.    There — holdback!  And  with 

the  King, 
What  I  have  yet  to  settle,  touches  not 
Your  loyalty.     See  there — his  hand  is  bloody ! 
Do  you  not  see  it?     And  now  look  you  here ! 
[Pointing  to  the  corpse. 
This  hath  he  done  with  a  well  practised  hand. 
King.    (To  the  Grandees,  who  press  anx- 
iously  around  him.)     Retire!     Why    do 
you  tremble?     Are  we  not 
Father  and  son?     I  will  yet  wait  and  see 

To  what  atrocious  crime  his  nature 

Carlos.  Nature ! 

I  know  her  not.     Murder  is  now  the  word ! 
The  bonds  of  all  humanity  are  sever' d. 
Thine  own  hands  have  dissolved  them,  through 

the  realm. 
Shall  I  respect  a  tie,  which  thou  hast  scorn'd? 
O  see  !  see  here  !  the  foulest  deed  of  blood 
That  e'er  the  world  beheld.     Is  there  no  God? 
That  kings,  in  his  creation,  work  such  havoc? 
Is  there  no  God,  I  ask?  Since  mothers'  wombs 
Bore  children,  One  alone — and  only  One — 
So  guiltlessly  hath  died.     And  art  thou  sen- 
sible 
What  thou  hast  done?     O  no!    he  knows  it 

not: 
Knows  not  that  he  has  robb'd— despoil 'd  the 

world 
Of  a  more  noble,  precious,  dearer  life, 
Than  he  and  all  his  century  can  boast. 

Kin:;.    (With  a  tone  of  softness.)    If  I  have 
been  too  hasty,  Carlos — thou, 
For  whom  I  have  thus  acted,  should  at  least 
Not  call  me  to  account. 

Carlos.  Is't  possible ! 


Did  you  then  never  guess,  how  dear  to  me 
Was  he,  who  here  lies  dead?     Thou  lifeless 

corse ! 
Instruct  him — aid  his  wisdom,  to  resolve 
This  dark  enigma  now.     He  was  my  friend. 
And  would  you  know  why  he  has  perish'd  thus? 
He  gave  his  life  for  me. 

King.  Ha !   my  suspicions  ! 

Carlos.     Pardon,  thou  bleeding  corse,  that 
I  profane 
Thy  virtue,  to  such  ears !     But  let  him  blush 
With  deep-felt  shame, — the  crafty  politician, — 
That  his  grayheaded  wisdom  was  o'erreached 
E'en  by  the  judgment  of  a  youth  !     Yes,  Sire ! 
We   two   were    brothers !     Bound   by  nobler 

bands 
Than  nature  ties.    His  whole  life's  bright  career 
Was  love.      His  noble  death  was  love  for  me. 
E'en  in  the  moment,  when  his  brief  esteem 
Exalted  you,  he  was  my  own.     And  when 
With  fascinating  tongue,  he  sported  with 
Your  haughty,  giant  mind,  'twas  your  conceit 
To  bridle  him ;  but  you  became,  yourself, 
The  pliant  tool  of  his  exalted  plans. 
That  I  became  a  prisoner — my  arrest — 
Was  his  deep  friendship's  meditated  work. 
That  letter  to  Prince  William,  was  design'd 
To  save  my  life.     It  was  the  first  deceit 
He  ever  practised  !     To  ensure  my  safety, 
He  rush'd  on  death  himself  and  nobly  perish'd. 
You  lavish'd  on  him  all  your  favor, — yet 
For  me  he  died.     Your  heart,  your  confidence, 
You  forced  upon  him.     As  a  toy,  he  held 
Your  sceptre  and  your  power, — he  cast  them 

from  him, 
And  gave  his  life  for  me. 

[The  King  stands  motionless,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground;  all  the  Grandees  regard 
him  with  surprise  and  alarm. 

How  could  it  be 
That  you  gave  credit  to  his  strange  deceit? 
Meanly  indeed  he  valued  you,  to  try 
By  such  coarse  artifice  to  win  his  ends ! 
You  dared  to  court  his  friendship,  but  gave 

way 
Before  a  test  so  simple.     O  no !  never 
For  souls  like  yours,  was  such  a  being  form'd ! 
That  well  he  knew  himself,  when  he  rejected 
Yours  crowns,  your  gifts,  your  greatness,  and 

yourself. 
This  fine-toned  lyre  broke  in  your  iron  hand, 
And  you  could  do  no  more  than  murder  him  ! 
Alva.    (Never  having  taken  his  eyes  from  the 
King,   and  obsennng  his  emotion  with  un- 
easiness,   approaches  him   with  apprehen- 
sion.) 
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Keep  not  this  death-like  silence,  Sire !     Look 

round, 
And  speak  at  least  to  us ! 

Carlos.  Once,  you  were  not 

Indifferent  to  him.     And  deeply  once, 
You   occupied   his   thoughts.     It  might  have 

been 
His  lot,  to  make  you  happy.     His  full  heart 
Might  have  enriched  you,  with  its  mere  abun- 
dance. 
An  atom  of  his  soul,  had  been  enough 
To  make  a  God  of  you.     You've  robb'd  your- 
self— 
Plunder' d  yourself  and  me.     What  could  you 

S.ive> 
To  raise  again  a  spirit  like  to  this? 

[Deep  silence.     Many  of  the  Grandees  turn 
away,  or  conceal  their  faces  in  their  man- 
tles. 
O  ye !  who  stand  around  with  terror  dumb, 
And  mute  surprise,  do  not  condemn  the  youth, 
Who   holds   this   language   to   the   King,  his 

father ! 
Look  on  this  corse  !     Behold !  for  me  he  died. 
If  ye  have  tears — if,  in  your  veins  flows  blood, 
Not  molten  brass — look  here,  and  blame  me 
not. 
[He  turns  to  the  King  with  more  self-posses- 
sion and  calmness. 
Doubtless  you  wait  the  end  of  this  rude  scene? 
Here  is  my  sword,  for  you  are  still  my  King. 
Think  not  I  fear  your  vengeance.    Murder  me, 
As  you  have  murder' d  this  most  noble  man ! 
My  life  is  forfeit, — that  I  know  full  well. 
But  what  is  life  to  me?     I  here  renounce 
All  that  this  world  can  offer  to  my  hopes. 
Seek  among  strangers  for  a  son.     Here  lies 
My  kingdom. 

[He  sinks  down  on  the  corpse,  and  takes  no 
part  in  what  follows.  A  confused  tumult 
and  the  noise  of  a  crowd  is  heard  in  the 
distance.  All  is  deep  silence  round  the 
King.  His  eyes  scan  the  circle  over,  but 
no  one  returns  his  looks. 
King.  What!  Will  no  one  make  reply? 

Each  eye  upon  the  ground,  each  look  abash' d  ! 
My  sentence  is  pronounced.     I  read  it  here, 
Proclaim' d  in  all  this  lifeless  mute  demeanor. 
My  vassals  have  condemn'd  me. 

[Silence  as  before.     The  tumult  grows  louder. 

A   murmur  is  heard  among  the  Grandees. 

They  exchange  embarrassed  looks.    Count 

Lerma  at  length  gently  touches  Alva. 

Lerma.  Here's  rebellion! 

Alva.   (In  a  low  voice.)     I  fear  it. 

Lerma.     It  approaches  !    They  are  coming! 


SCENE  V.— An  Officer  of  the  Body  Guard. 
The  former. 

Officer.   (Urgently.)     Rebellion  !  Where's 

the  King? 
[He  makes  his  way  through  the  crowd,  up  to 
the  King.  Madrid's  in  arms? 

To  thousands  swell'd,  the  soldiery  and  people 
Surround  the  palace ;  and  reports  are  spread — 
That  Carlos  is  a  prisoner — that  his  life 
Is  threaten'd.     And  the  mob  demand  to  see 
Him  living,  or  Madrid  will  be  in  flames. 
The  Grandees.     ( With    excitement.)    De- 
fend the  King ! 
Alva.   (To  the  King,  who  remains  quiet  and 
unmoved.)  Fly,   Sire!   your  life's  in 

danger. 
As  yet  we  know  not  who  has  arm'd  the  people. 
King.    (Rousing  fro)n    his  stupor,   and  ad- 
vancing with  dignity  among  them.) 
Stands  my  throne  firm,  and  am  I  sovereign  yet, 
Over  this  Empire?     No!  I'm  King  no  more. 
These  cowards  weep — moved  by  a  puny  boy. 
They  only  wait  the  signal,  to  desert  me. 
I  am  betray'd  by  rebels! 
Alva. 

King.     There !      fling     yourselves  before 
him- — down  before 
The  young,  the  expectant  King;   I'm  nothing 

now, 
But  a  forsaken,  old,  defenceless  man ! 
Alva.     Spaniards!  is't  come  to  this? 
[All  crowd  round  the  King,  and  fall  on  their 
knees     before    him    with    drawn   swords. 
Carlos  remains  alone  with  the  corpse,  de- 
serted by  all. 
King.   (Tearing  off  his  mantle  and  throwing 
it  from  him.)     There!  clothe  him  now 
With  this  my  royal  mantle;    and  on  high 
Bear  him,  in  triumph,  o'er  my  trampled  corse  ! 
[He  falls  senseless  in  Alva's  and  Lerma' s 

arms. 
Lerma.     For  Heaven's  sake,  help! 
Feria.  O  sad,  disastrous  chance  ! 

Lerma.     He  faints! 

Alva.   (Leaves   the   King  in  Lerma's  and 
Feria's    hands.)     Attend   his   Majesty! 
whilst  I 
Make  it  my  aim  to  tranquillize  Madrid. 

[Exit  Alva.      The    King  is  borne  off,  at- 
tended by  all  the  Grandees. 


Dreadful  thought ! 
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SCENE  VI. 

Carlos  remains  behind  with  the  corpse. —  Af- 
ter a  few  moments  Louis  Mercado  appears, 
looks  cautiously  round  him,  and  stands  a 
long  time  silent  behind  the  Prince,  who  does 
not  observe  him. 

Mercado.     I  come,   Prince,   from  her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen. 
[Carlos  turns  away  and  makes  no  reply. 
My  name,  Mercado,  I'm  the  Queen's  physi- 
cian; 
See  my  credentials. 

[Shows  the  Prince  a  signet  ring.     Carlos 
remains  still  sile?it. 

And  the  Queen  desires 
To  speak  with  you  to-day — -on  weighty  busi- 
ness. 
Carlos.     Nothing  is  weighty  in  this  world 

to  me. 
Mer.     A  charge  the  Marquis  Posa  left  with 

her. 
Carlos.    (Looking  up  quickly.)   Indeed!   I 

come  this  instant. 
Mer.  No,  not  yet, 

Most   gracious   Prince!    you  must   delay  till 

night. 
Each  avenue  is  watch'd,  the  guards  are  doubled, 
You  ne'er  could  reach  the  palace  unperceived ; 
You  would  endanger  everything. 

Carlos.  And  yet— 

Mer.     I   know  one  means  alone  that  can 
avail  us. 
'Tis  the  Queen's  thought,  and  she  suggests  it 

to  you; 
But  it  is  bold,  adventurous  and  strange! 
Carlos.     What  is  it? 

Mer.  A  report  has  long  prevail'd, 

That  in  the  secret  vaults,  beneath  the  palace, 
At  midnight,  shrouded  in  a  monk's  attire, 
The  Emperor's  departed  spirit  walks. 
The  people  still  give  credit  to  the  tale, 
And  the  guards  watch  the  post,  with  inward 

terror. 
Now,  if  you  but  determine  to  assume 
This  dress,  you  may  pass  freely  through  the 

guards, 
Until  you  reach  the  chamber  of  the  Queen, 
Which  this  small  key  will  open.     Your  attire 
Will  save  you  from  attack.     But  on  the  spot, 
Prince!  your  decision  must  be  made  at  once. 
The  requisite  apparel,  and  the  mask, 
Are  ready  in  vour  chamber.     I  must  haste 
And  take  the  Queen  your  answer. 
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Carlos.  And  the  hour? 

Mer.     Is  midnight. 

Carlos.  Then  inform  her  I  will  come. 

\_Exit  Mercado. 


SCENE  VII. — Carlos  and  Count  Lerma. 

Lerma.     Save  yourself,  Prince.    The  King's 
enraged  against  you. 
Your  liberty,  if  not  your  life's  in  danger ! 
Ask  me  no  further — I  have  stolen  away 
To  give  you  warning — fly  this  very  instant. 
Carlos.     Heaven  will  protect  me ! 
Lerma.  As  the  Queen  observed 

To  me,  this  moment,  you  must  leave  Madrid 
This  very  day,  and  fly  to  Brussels,  Prince. 
Postpone  it  not  I  pray  you.     The  commotion 
Favors   your   flight.     The   Queen,    with   this 

design, 
Has  raised  it.     No  one  will  presume  so  far, 
As  to  lay  hand  on  you.     Swift  steeds  await  you 
At  the  Carthusian  Convent,  and  behold 
Here  are  your  weapons,  should  you  be  attacked. 
[Lerma  gives  him  a  dagger  and  pistols. 
Carlos.     Thanks,  thanks,  Count  Lerma ! 
Lerma.  This  day's  sad  event 

Has    moved   my   inmost   soul !      No   faithful 

friend 
Will  ever  love  like  him.     No  patriot  breathes 
But  weeps  for  you.     More  now  I  dare  not  say. 
Carlos.     Count   Lerma!    he  who's  gone, 
consider' d  you 
A  man  of  honor. 

Lerma.  Farewell,  Prince,  again  ! 

Success  attend  you !  Happier  times  will  come — 
But  I  shall  be  no  more.     Receive  my  homage ! 

\_Falls  on  one  knee. 
Carlos.    (Endeavors  to  prevent  him,  with 
much  emotion.)    Not  so — not  so,  Count! 
I  am  too  much  moved — 
I  would  not  be  unmann'd ! 

Lerma.     (Kissing  his   hand  with  feeling.) 
My  children's  king! 
To  die  for  you,  will  be  their  privilege ! 
It  is  not  mine,  alas!     But  in  those  children, 
Remember  me!     Return  in  peace  to  Spain. 
May  you  on  Philip's  throne,  feel  as  a  man, 
For  you  have  learn'd  to  suffer !     Undertake 
No  bloody  deed  against  your  father,  Prince ! 
Philip  compell'd  his  father  to  yield  up 
The  throne  to  him ;  and  this  same  Philip  now, 
Trembles  at  his  own  son.     Think,  Prince,  of 

that ! 
And  may  Heaven  prosper  and  direct  your  path  ! 


[Exit  quickly.  Carlos  abend  to  hasten 
away  by  another  side,  but  turns  rapidly 
round,  and  throws  himself  down  before  the 
corpse,  which  he  again  folds  in  his  arms. 
He  then  hurries  from  the  room. 


SCENE  VIIL— The  Xing' s  Antechamber. 

Duke  Alva  and  Duke  Feria  enter  in  con- 
versation 

Alva.     The  town  is  quieted.     How  is  the 
King? 

Feria.     In  the  most  fearful  state.     Within 
his  chamber, 
He  is  shut  up,  and  whatsoe'er  may  happen, 
He  will  admit  no  person  to  his  presence. 
The  treason  of  the  Marquis,  has  at  once 
Changed   his   whole   nature.     We  no  longer 
know  him. 

Alva.     I  must  go  to  him,  nor  respect  his 
feelings. 
A  great  discovery  which  I  have  made 

Feria.     A  new  discovery? 

Alva.  A  Carthusian  monk 

My  Guards  observed,  with  stealthy  footsteps, 

creep 
Into  the  Prince's  chamber,  and  inquire 
With  anxious  curiosity,  about 
The  Marquis  Posa's  death.     They  seized  him 

straight, 
And  question' d  him.     Urged  by  the  fear  of 

death, 
He  made  confession,  that  he  bore  about  him 
Papers  of  high  importance,  which  the  Marquis 
Enjoin'd  him  to  deliver  to  the  Prince, 
If,  before  sunset,  he  should  not  return. 

Feria.     Well,  and  what  further? 

Alva.  These  same  letters  state 

That  Carlos  from  Madrid  must  fly,  before 
The  morning  dawn. 

Feria.     Indeed ! 

Alva.  And  that  a  ship  at  Cadiz  lies 

Ready  for  sea,  to  carry  him  to  Flushing. 
And  that  the  Netherlands  but  wait  his  presence, 
To  shake  the  Spanish  fetters  from  their  arms. 

Feria.     Can  this  be  true? 

Alva.  And  other  letters  say, 

A  fleet  of  Soliman's  will  sail  for  Rhodes, 
According  to  the  treaty,  to  attack 
The  Spanish  squadron  in  the  Midland  seas. 

Feria.     Impossible. 

Alva.  And  hence,  I  understand 

The  object  of  the  journeys,  which  of  late 


The  Marquis  made  thro'  Europe.     'Twas  no 

less, 
Than  to  rouse  all  the  northern  powers  to  arms 
In  aid  of  Flanders'  freedom. 

Feria.  Was  it  so? 

Alva.     There  is,  besides,  appended  to  these 
letters, 
The  full  concerted  plan  of  all  the  war, 
Which  is  to  disunite  from  Spain's  control, 
The  Netherlands  for  ever.     Nought  omitted — 
The  power  and  opposition  close  compared; 
All  the  resources  accurately  noted, 
Together  with  the  maxims  to  be  followed, 
And  all  the  treaties  which  they  should  con- 
clude. 
The  plan  is  fiendish,  but  'tis  no  less  splendid. 

Feria.     The  deep  designing  traitor ! 

Alva.  And,  moreover, 

There  is  allusion  made,  in  these  same  letters, 
To  some  mysterious  conference,  the  Prince 
Must  with  his  mother  hold,  upon  the  eve 
Preceding  his  departure. 

Feria.  That  must  be 

This  very  day. 

Alva.  At  midnight.     But  for  this 

I  have  already  taken  proper  steps. 
You  see  the  case  is  pressing.     Not  a  moment 
Is  to  be  lost :  open  the  Monarch's  chamber. 

Feria.     Impossible !      All  entrance  is  for- 
bidden. 

Alva.     I'll  open  then  myself — the  increas- 
ing danger 
Must  justify  my  boldness. 

\_As  he  is  on  the  point  of  approaching  the  door 
it  opens  and  the  King  comes  out. 

Feria.  'Tis  himself! 


SCENE  IX.—  The  King.      The  preceding. 

All  are  alarmed  at  his  appearance,  fall  bach, 
and  let  him  pass  through  them.  He  appears 
to  be  in  a  waking  dream  like  a  sleep-walker. 
His  dress  and  figure  indicate  the  disorder 
caused  by  his  late  fainting.  With  slow  steps 
he  walks  past  the  Grandees  and  looks  at  each 
with  a  fixed  eye,  but  without  recognizing  any 
of  them.  At  last  he  stands  still,  wrapped 
in  thought,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  till 
the  emotions  of  his  mind  gradually  express 
themselves  in  words. 

King.     Restore  me  back  the  dead!     Yes, 

I  must  have  him. 
Dom.   (  WJiispering  to  Alva.  J  Speak  to  him, 

Duke. 
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King.  He  died  despising  me ! 

Have  him  again  I  must — and  make  him  think 
More  nobly  of  me. 

Alva.   (Approaching  with  fear.)  Sire! 
King.      (Looking   round  the   circle.)      He 

speaks  to  me? 
Have  you  forgotten  who  I  am?     Why  not 
Upon  your  knees,  before  your  King,  ye  crea- 
tures! 
Am  I  not  still  your  King?     I  must  command 
Submission  from  you.     Do  you  all  then  slight 

me, 
Because  one  man  despised  me? 

Alva.  Gracious  King! 

No  more  of  him:  a  new  and  mightier  foe 
Arises  in  the  bosom  of  your  realm. 

Feria.     Prince  Carlos 

King.     Had  a  friend  who  died  for  him. — 
For  him!     With  me,  he  might  have  shared  an 

empire. — 
How   he  look'd  down  upon  me! — From  the 

throne, 
Kings   look   not   down    so    proudly. — It   was 

plain, 
How  vain  his  conquest  made  him.     His  keen 

sorrow 
Confess'd  how  great  his  loss. — Man  weeps  not 

so, 
For  ought  that's  perishable.     O  that  he  might 
But  live  again  !     I'd  give  my  Indies  for  it ! 
Omnipotence  !  thou  bring' st  no  comfort  to  me: 
Thou   canst    not   stretch    thine   arm  into  the 

grave, 
To  rectify  one  little  act,  committed 
With  hasty  rashness,  'gainst  the  life  of  man. 
The  dead  return  no  more.     Who  dare  affirm 
That  I  am  happy?     In  the  tomb  he  dwells, 
Who  scorn'd  to  flatter  me.     What  care  I  now 
For  all  who  live?     One  spirit,  one  free  being, 
And  one  alone,  arose  in  all  this  age ! 
He  died  despising  me ! 

Alva.  Our  lives  are  useless  ! 

Spaniards,    let's   die   at   once !     E'en  in  the 

grave 
This  man  still  robs  us  of  our  Monarch's  heart. 
King.    (Sits  down  and  leans  his  head  on  his 

arm.)    O!    had  he  died  for  me!   I  loved 

him,  too, 
And  much.     Dear  to  me  was  he  as  a  son. 
In  his  young  mind,  there  brightly  rose  for  me 
A  new  and  beauteous  morning.     Who  can  say 
What  I  had  destined  for  him?     He  to  me 
Was  a  first  love.     All  Europe  may  condemn 

me, 
Europe  may  overwhelm  me  with  its  curse, 
Hut  I  deserved  his  thanks. 


Dom.  What  spell  is  this? 

King.     And,  say,  for  whom  did  he  desert 
me  thus? 
A  boy, — my  son?     O  no,  believe  it  not! 
A  Posa  would  not  perish  for  a  boy : 
The  scanty  flame  of  friendship  could  not  fill 
A  Posa's  heart.     It  beat  for  human  kind. 
His   passion    was   the   world,   and  the  whole 

course 
Of  future  generations  yet  unborn. 
To  do  them  service,  he  secured  a  throne — 
And  lost  it.     Such  high  treason  'gainst  man- 
kind 
Could  Posa  e'er  forgive  himself?     O  no; 
I  know  his  feelings  better.     Not,  that  he 
Carlos  preferred  to  Philip,  but  the  youth — 
The  tender  pupil, — to  the  aged  Monarch. 
The  father's  evening  sunbeam  could  not  ripen 
His  novel  projects.     He  reserved  for  this, 
The   young   son's   orient    rays.       O    'tis  un- 
doubted, 
They  wait  for  my  decease. 

Alva.  And  of  your  thoughts, 

Read  in  these  letters,  strongest  confirmation. 
King.      'Tis  possible  he  may  miscalculate. 
I'm  still  myself.     Thanks,  Nature,  for  thy  gifts; 
I  feel,  within  my  frame,  the  strength  of  youth: 
I'll    turn    their   schemes   to   mockery.       His 

virtue 
Shall  be  an  empty  dream — his  death,  a  fool's. 
His  fall  shall  crush  his  friend  and  age  together. 
We'll  test  it  now — how  they  can  do  without 

me; 
The  world  is  still,  for  one  short  evening,  mine. 
And  this  same  evening,  will  I  so  employ, 
That  no  reformer,  yet  to  come,  shall  reap 
Another  harvest,  in  the  waste  I'll  leave, 
For  ten  long  generations  after  me. — 
He  would  have  offer' d  me  a  sacrifice 
To  his  new  deity — Humanity ! 
So  on  Humanity  I'll  take  revenge. — 
And  with  his  puppet  I'll  at  once  commence. 

[  To  the  Duke  Alva. 
What  you  have  now  to  tell  me  of  the  Prince, 
Repeat.     What  tidings  do  these  letters  bring? 
Alva.     These  letters,   Sire,  contain  the  last 
bequest 
Of  Posa  to  Prince  Carlos. 

King.   (Reads   the  papers,    watched  by  all 
present.     He   then   lays   them    aside   and 
walks  in  silence  up  and  down  the  room. ) 
Summon  straight 
The  Cardinal  Inquisitor;  and  beg 
He  will  bestow  an  hour  upon  the  King, 
This  very  night ! 

Taxis.  Just  on  the  stroke  of  two 
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The  horses  must  be  ready  and  prepared, 
At  the  Carthusian  monastery. 

Alva.  Spies 

Despatch'd  by  me,  moreover,  have  observed 
Equipments  at  the  convent  for  a  journey, 
On  which  the  Prince's  arms  were  recognized. 
Feria.     And  it  is  rumor'd  that  large  sums 
are  raised 
In   the   Queen's   name,    among  the  Moorish 

agents, 
Destined  for  Brussels. 

King.  Where  is  Carlos  now? 

Alva.     With  Posa's  body. 
King.  Are  there  lights  as  yet 

Within  the  Queen's  apartment? 

Alva.  Every  thing 

Is  silent  there.     She  has  dismiss'd  her  maids, 
Far  earlier  than  as  yet  has  been  her  custom. 
The  Duchess  of  Arcos,  who  last  was  with  her, 
Left  her  in  soundest  sleep. 

[An  Officer  of  the  Body  Guard  enters,  takes 
the  Duke  of  Feria  aside,  and  whispers 
to  him.  The  latter,  struck  tvith  surprise, 
turns  to  Duke  Alva.  The  others  crowd 
round  him,  and  a  murmuring  noise  arises. 


Feria,  Taxis,  and  Domingo.    (At  the  same 
time.)  'Tis  wonderful ! 

King.     What  is  the  matter? 

Feria.  News  scarce  credible  ! 

Dom.     Two  soldiers,  who  have  just  return'd 
from  duty, 
Report — but — O  the  tale's  ridiculous! 

King.     What  do  they  say? 

Alva.  They  say,  in  the  left  wing 

Of  the  Queen's  palace,  that  the  Emperor's  ghost 
Appear'd  before  them,  and  with  solemn  gait 
Pass'd  on.  This  rumor  is  confirm'd  by  all 
The  sentinels,  who  through  the  whole  pavilion 
Their  watches  keep.  And  they,  moreover,  add , 
The  phantom  in  the  Queen's  apartment  van- 
ish'd. 

King.     And  in  what  shape  appeared  it? 

Officer.  In  the  robes, 

The  same  attire,  he  in  Saint  Justi  wore 
For  the  last  time,  apparell'd  as  a  monk. 

King.     A   monk !     And    did   the   sentries 
know  his  person, 
Whilst  he  was  yet  alive?     They  could  not  else 
Determine  that  it  was  the  Emperor. 
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Officer.     The  sceptre  which  he  bore,  was 
evidence 
It  was  the  Emperor. 

Dom.  And  the  story  goes, 

He  often  has  been  seen  in  the  same  dress. 
King.     Did  no  one  speak  to  him? 
Officer.  No  person  dared. 

The  sentries  pray'd,  and  let  him  pass  in  silence. 
King.    The  phantom  vanish' d  in  the  Queen's 

apartments ! 
Officer.     In  the  Queen's  antechamber. 

[  General  silence. 
King.    (Turns  quickly  round.)  What 

say  you? 
Alva.     Sire !   we  are  silent. 
King.   (After  some  thought,  to  the  Officer.,) 
Let  my  guards  be  ready, 
And  under  arms,  and  order  all  approach 
To  that  wing  of  the  palace,  to  be  stopp'd. 
I  fain  would  have  a  word  with  this  same  ghost. 
[.Exit  Officer. — Enter  a  Page. 
Page.     The  Cardinal  Inquisitor. 
King.   (To  all  present.)  Retire! 

\_The  Cardinal  Inquisitor,  an  old  man  of 
ninety,  and  blind,  enters,  supported  on  a 
staff,  and  led  by  two  Dominicans.  The 
Grandees  fall  on  their  knees  as  he  passes, 
and  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment.  He 
gives  them  his  blessing,  and  they  depart. 


SCENE  X. — The  King  and  Grand 
Inquisitor. 

A  long  silence. 

Inquisitor.     Say,    do   I   stand  before  the 

King? 
King.         You  do. 
Inquisitor.     I  never  thought  it  would  be 

so  again ! 
King.     I    now   renew   the  scenes  of  early 
youth, 
When  Philip  sought  his  sage  instructor's  coun- 
sel. 
Inquisitor.     Your  glorious  sire,  my  pupil, 
Charles  the  Fifth, 
Nor  sought  nor  needed  counsel  at  my  hands. 

King.    So  much  the  happier  he  !  I,  Cardinal, 
Am  guilty  of  a  murder,  and  no  rest — 

Inquisitor.     What  was  the  reason  for  this 

murder? 
King.         'Twas 

A  fraud  unparallel'd 

Inquisitor.  I  know  it  all. 


King.     What  do  you  know?     Thro'  whom, 

and  since  what  time? 
Inquisitor.     For  years — what  you  have  only 

learn'd  since  sunset. 
King.   (With  astonishment.)  You  knew  this 

man  then ! 
Inquisitor.       All  his  life  is  noted, 
From  its  commencement,  to  its  sudden  close, 
In  Santa  Casa's  holy  registers. 

King.     Yet  he  enjoy'd  his  liberty! 
Inquisitor.  The  chain 

With  which  he  struggled,  but  which  held  him 

bound, 
Tho'  long,  was  firm,  nor  easy  to  be  sever'd. 
King.     He   has   already  been  beyond  the 

kingdom. 
Inquisitor.     Where'er   he   travel'd   I  was 

at  his  side. 
King.    (  Walks  backwards  and  forwards  in 
displeasure.)    You  knew  the  hands,  then, 
I  had  fallen  into; 
And  yet  delay'd  to  warn  me ! 

Inquisitor.  This  rebuke 

I  pay  you  back.     Why  did  you  not  consult  us, 
Before  you  sought  the  arms  of  such  a  man  ? 
You  knew  him :   one  sole  glance  unmask'd  him 

to  you. 
Why  did  you  rob  the  Office  of  its  victim? 
Are  we  thus  trifled  with  !     When  Majesty 
Can  stoop  to  such  concealment,  and  in  secret, 
Behind  our  backs,  league  with  our  enemies, 
What  must  our  fate  be  then  ?    If  one  be  spared, 
What  plea  can  justify  the  fate  of  thousands? 
King.     But  he,  no  less,  has  fallen  a  sacrifice. 
Inquisitor.     No:  he  is  murder' d — basely, 
foully  murder'd. 
The  blood  that  should  so  gloriously  have  flow'd 
To  honor  us,  has  stain' d  the  assassin's  hand. 
What  claim  had  you  to  touch  our  sacred  rights? 
He  but  existed,  by  our  hands  to  perish. 
God  gave  him  to  this  age's  exigence, 
To  perish,  as  a  terrible  example, 
And  turn  high  vaunting  reason  into  shame. 
Such  was  my  long-laid  plan — behold,  destroy'd 
In  one  brief  hour — the  toil  of  many  years. 
We  are  defrauded,  and  your  only  gain 
Is  bloody  hands. 

King.  Passion  impell'd  me  to  it. 

Forgive  me  ! 

Inquisitor.   Passion!  And  does  royal  Philip 
Thus  answer  me?     Have  I  alone  grown  old? 
[Shaking  his  head  angrily. 
Passion  !     Make  conscience  free  within  your 

realms, 
If  you're  a  slave  yourself. 

King.  In  things  like  this 
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I'm  but  a  novice.     Bear  in  patience  with  me. 
Inquisitor.     No,  I'm  ill  pleased  with  you 

— to  see  you  thus 
Tarnish  the  by-gone  glories  of  your  reign. 
Where  is  that  Philip,  whose  unchanging  soul, 
Fix'd  as  the  polar  star,  in  Heaven  above, 
Round  its  own  axis,  still  pursued  its  course. 
Is  all  the  memory  of  preceding  years 
For  ever  gone?     And  did  the  world  become 
New-moulded,  when  you  stretch' d  your  hand 

to  him} 
Was  poison  no  more  poison?     Did  distinction 
'Twixt  good  and  evil — truth  and  falsehood — 

vanish? 
What  then  is  resolution,  what  is  firmness, 
What  is  the  faith  of  man,  if  in  one  weak, 
Unguarded  hour,  the  rules  of  three-score  years 
Dissolve  in  air,»like  woman's  fickle  favor? 
King.     I  look'd  into  his  eyes.     O  pardon 

me 
This  weak  relapse  into  mortality ! 
The  world  has  one  less  access  to  your  heart — 
Your  eyes  are  sunk  in  night. 

Inquisitor.  What  did  this  man 

Want  with  you?     What  new  thing  could  he 

adduce, 
You  did   not   know  before  ?    And   are  you 

versed 
So  ill,  with  fanatics  and  innovators? 
Does  the  Reformer's  vaunting  language  sound 
So  novel  to  your  ears?     If  the  firm  edifice 
Of  your  conviction  totters  to  mere  words, 
Should  you  not  shudder  to  subscribe  the  fate 
Of  many  thousand  poor  deluded  souls, 
Who  mount  the  flaming  pile,  for  nothing  worse  ? 
King.     I  sought  a  human  being.      These 
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Inquisitor.     How  !  human  beings !     What 
are  they  to  you? 
Cyphers  to  count  withal — no  more  !     Alas ! 
And  must  I  now  repeat  the  elements 
Of  kingly  knowledge,  to  my  gray-hair'd  pupil  ? 
An  earthy  god  must  learn  to  bear  the  want 
Of  what  may  bedenied  him.     When  you  whine 
For  sympathy,  is  not  the  world  your  equal? 
What   rights   should    you  possess  above  your 
equals? 
King.   (  Throwing  himself  into  a  chair.) 
I'm  a  mere  surf  ring  mortal — that  I  feel — 
And  you  demand  from  me,  a  wretched  crea- 
ture, 
What  the  Creator  only  can  perform. 

Inquisitor.     No,  Sire !  I  am  not  thus  to  be 
deceived. 
I  see  you  through.    You  would  escape  from  us — 
The  Church's  heavy  chains  press'd  hard  upon 

you — 
You  would  be  free,  and  claim  your  independ- 
ence.     \He  pauses.      The  King  is  silent. 
We  are  avenged.     Be  thankful  to  the  Church, 
That   checks   you,  with   the    kindness    of  a 

mother. 
The  erring  choice  you  were  allow'd  to  make, 
Has  proved  your  punishment.     You  stand  re- 
proved ! 
Now,  you  may  turn  to  us  again.     And  know, 
If  I,  this  day,  had  not  been  summon'd  here, 
By  Heaven  above  !  before  to-morrow's  sun, 
You  would,  yourself,  have  stood  at  my  trib- 
unal ! 
King.     Forbear  this  language,  Priest !     Re- 
strain thyself. 
I'll  not  endure  it  from  thee !     In  such  tones, 
No  tongue  shall  speak  to  me. 
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Inquisitor.  Then  why,  O  King ! 

Call  up  the  ghost  of  Samuel? — I've  anointed 
Two   monarchs   to    the    throne   of  Spain.     I 

hoped 
To  leave  behind,  a  firm-establish'd  work. 
I  see  the  fruit  of  all  my  life  is  lost. 
Don  Philip's  hands  have  shatter' d  what  I  built. 
But  tell  me,  Sire,  wherefore  have  I  been  sum- 

mon'd? 
What  do  I  here? — I  am  not  minded,  King, 
To  seek  such  interviews  again. 

King.  But  one — 

One  service  more — the  last — and  then  in  peace 
Depart.      Let  all  the  past  be  now  forgotten — 
Let     peace    be   made   between   us.     We   are 
friends. 

Inquisitor.     When  Philip  bends  with  due 
humility. 

King.   (After  a  pause.)  My  son  is  meditat- 
ing treason. 

Inquisitor.  Well ! 

And  what  do  you  resolve? 

King.  On  all,  or  nothing. 

Inquisitor.     What  mean  you  by  this  all? 

King.  He  must  escape, 

Or  die. 

Inquisitor.     Well,  Sire!    decide. 

King.  And  can  you  not 

Establish  some  new  creed  to  justify 
The  bloody  murder  of  one's  only  son? 

Inquisitor.     To     appease   eternal  justice, 
God's  own  Son 
Expired  upon  the  cross. 

King.  And  can  you  spread 

This  creed  throughout  all  Europe? 

Inquisitor.  Ay,  as  far 

As  the  true  cross  is  worshipp'd. 

King.  But  I  sin- 

Sin  against  nature.     Canst  thou,  by  thy  power, 
Silence  her  mighty  voice. 

Inquisitor.  The  voice  of  nature 

Avails  not  over  faith. 

King.  My  right  to  judge 

I  place  within  your  hands.      Can  I  retrace 
The  step  once  taken? 

Inquisitor.  Give  him  up  to  me ! 

King.     My    only  son! — For  whom,   then, 
have  I  labor' d? 

Inquisitor.     For  the  grave  rather  than  for 
liberty ! 

King.   (Rising  up.)  We  are  agreed.     Come 
with  me. 

Inquisitor.     Monarch!    Whither? 

King.     From   his   own    father's  hands,  to 
take  the  victim. 

[Leads  him  away. 


SCENE  XL — Queen's  Apartment. 

Carlos.  The  Queen.  Afterwards  the 
King  and  attendants. 
Carlos  in  Monk" 's  attire,  a  mash  over  his  face, 
which  he  is  just  taking  off:  under  his  arm  a 
naked  sword.  It  is  quite  dark.  He  ap- 
proaches a  door,  which  is  in  the  ad  of  open- 
ing. The  Queen  comes  out  in  her  night- 
dress with  a  lighted  candle.  Carlos  falls 
on  one  knee  before  her. 

Carlos.     Elizabeth! 

Queen.  (Regarding  him  with  silent  sorrow.) 
Do  we  thus  meet  again? 

Carlos.     'Tis  thus  we  meet  again  ! 

[A  silence. 

Queen.     (.Endeavoring  to   collecl  herself.) 

Carlos,  arise ! 
We  must  not  now  unnerve  each  other  thus. 
The  mighty  dead  will  not  be  honor' d  now 
By  fruitless  tears.     Tears  are  for  petty  sorrows ! 
He  gave  himself  for  thee  !     With  his  dear  life, 
He  purchased  thine.     And  shall  this  precious 

blood 
Flow  for  a  mere  delusion  of  the  brain? 
O,  Carlos,  I  have  pledged  myself  for  thee. 
On  that  assurance,  did  he  flee  from  hence 
More  satisfied.     O  do  not  falsify 
My  word. 

Carlos.   (  With  animation.)        To  him  I'll 
raise  a  monument 
Nobler  than  ever  honor'd  proudest  Monarch, 
And  o'er  his  dust  a  paradise  shall  bloom! 

Queen.     Thus   did    I   hope   to  find  thee! 
This  was  still 
The  mighty  purpose  of  his  death.     On  me 
Devolves  the  last  fulfilment  of  his  plans, 
And  I  will  now  fulfil  my  solemn  oath. 
Yet  one  more  legacy,  your  dying  friend 
Bequeath'd  to  me.     I  pledged  my  word  to  him, 
And  wherefore  should  I  now  conceal  it  from 

you? 
To  me  did  he  resign  his  Carlos — I 
Defy  suspicion,  and  no  longer  tremble 
Before  mankind,  but  will  for  once  assume 
The  courage  of  a  friend.    My  heart  shall  speak. 
He  called  our  passion — virtue  !    I  believe  him, 
And  will  my  heart  no  longer 

Carlos.  Hold,  O  Queen! 

Long  was  I  sunk  in  a  delusive  dream. 
I  loved,  but  now  I  am  at  last  awake: 
Forgotten  be  the  past.    Here  are  your  letters, — 
Destroy   my   own.      Fear   nothing   from   my 

passion, 
It  is  extincL     A  brighter  flame  now  burns, 
And  purifies  my  being.     All  my  love 
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Lies  buried  in  the  grave. — No  mortal  wish 
Finds  place  within  this  bosom. 

[After  a  pause,  taking  her  hand. 
I  have  come 
To  bid  farewell  to  you,  and  I  have  learn 'd, 
There  is  a  higher,  greater  good,  my  mother, 
Than  to  call  thee  mine  own.     One  rapid  night 
Has  wing'd  the  tardy  progress  of  my  years, 
And  prematurely  ripen 'd  me  to  manhood. 
I  have  no  farther  business  in  the  world, 
But  to  remember  him.     My  harvest  now 
Is  ended. 

[He  approaches  the  Queen,  who  conceals  her 
face. 

Mother!  will  you  not  reply? 
Queen.    Carlos  !  regard  not  these  my  tears. 
I  cannot 
Restrain  them.    But  believe  me  I  admire  you. — 
Carlos.     Thou  wert  the  only  partner  of  our 
league : 
And  by  this  name,  thou  shalt  remain  to  me 
The  most  beloved  object  in  this  world. 
No  other  woman  can  my  friendship  share, 
More  than  she  yesterday  could  win  my  love. 
But  sacred  shall  the  royal  widow  be, 
Should  Providence  conduct  me  to  the  throne. 

[The  King  accompanied  by  the  Grand  In- 
quisitor,   appears    in    the    back-ground 
without  being  observed. 
I  hasten  to  leave  Spain,  and  never  more 
Shall  I  behold  my  father,  in  this  world. 
No  more  I  love  him. — Nature  is  extinct 
Within  this  breast.     Be  you  again  his  wife — 
His  son's  for  ever  lost  to  him  !     Return 
Back  to  your  course  of  duty — I  must  speed 
To  liberate  a  people  long  oppress' d, 
From  a  fell  tyrant's  hand.     Madrid  shall  hail 


Carlos  as  King,  or  ne'er  behold  him  more. 
And  now  a  long  and  last  farewell —  [Kisses  her. 
Queen.  o  Carlos ! 

How  you  exalt  me !   but  I  dare  not  soar 
To  such  a  height  of  greatness: — yet  I  may 
Contemplate     now    your    noble   mind,    with 
wonder. 
Carlos.     Am  I  not  firm,  Elizabeth?  I  hold 
thee 
Thus  in  my  arms  and  tremble  not.     The  fear 
Of  instant  death  had,  yesterday,  not  torn  me 
From  this  dear  spot.  [He  leaves  her. 

All  that  is  over  now, 
And  I  defy  my  mortal  destinies. 
I've  held  thee  in  these  arms  and  waver'd  not. 
Hark!     Heard  you  nothing?  [A  clock  strikes. 
Queen.  Nothing  but  the  bell 

That  tolls  the  moment  of  our  separation. 
Carlos.     Goodnight,  then,  mother!    And 
you  shall,  from  Ghent, 
Receive  a  letter,  which  will  first  proclaim 
Our  secret  enterprise  aloud.     I  go 
To  dare  King  Philip  to  an  open  contest. 
Henceforth    there  shall  be  nought  conceal'd 

between  us ! 
You  need  not  shun  the  aspect  of  the  world. 
Be  this  my  last  deceit. 

[About  to  take  up  the  mask — the  King  stands 

between  them. 
King.  It  is  thy  last ! 

[The  Queen  falls  senseless. 

Carlos.   (Hastens  to  her  and  supports  her  in 

his  arms.)    Is  the  Queen  dead?     Great 

Heavens ! 

King.      (Coolly  and  quietly  to  the  Grand 

Inquisitor.)     Lord  Cardinal ! 

I've   done  my  part.     Go  now,  and  do  your 

own.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  I.— In  a  Park. 

Angelica  Von  Hutten,  Wilhelmina  Von 
Hutten,  her  Aunt  and  Matron,  come  out  of 
a  Wood;  immediately  thereafter  the  Gar- 
dener, Biber. 

Ang.  It  was  here  we  meant  to  await  him, 
dear  aunt.  Seat  yourself  in  the  library  and 
take  a  book.  I  shall  go  and  get  my  flowers 
from  the  gardener.  Nine  o'clock  will  soon 
come,  and  he  with  it.     Does  this  suit  you? 

Wil.     If  it  pleases  thee,  my  dear. 

[  Goes  to  the  arbor. 

Bib.  (Bringing  flowers.)  The  best  I  have 
to  offer  to-day,  my  lady.  My  hyacinths  are 
all  gone. 

Ang.     Many  thanks  for  these,  even. 

Bib.  But  a  rose  you  shall  have  to-morrow, 
the  very  earliest  of  the  spring,  if  you  will  only 
promise  me 

Ang.     Promise  you  what,  good  Biber? 

Bib.  Well,  you  see,  my  lady,  my  primroses 
are  all  over,  and  my  beautiful  bed  of  wall- 
flowers is  nearly  gone  too,  and  yet  my  gracious 
master  has  never  cast  an  eye  on  them.  Then, 
last  year,  I  had  the  north  side  of  the  large 
swamp  drained,  and  some  thousands  of  young 
trees  planted  in  it.  The  saplings  are  thriving 
beautifully.  It  does  one's  heart  good  to  take 
a -walk  among  them.  I  am  there  each  morning 
by  sunrise,  and  enjoy  in  anticipation  my  mas- 
ter's delighted  surprise  when  I  introduce  him 
to  them.  But  evening  dusks  after  evening, 
and  he  has  never  seen  them.  That's  what 
vexes  me,  I  cannot  disguise  it. 

Ang.  There's  a  good  time  coming,  Biber: 
only  have  patience. 

Bib.  The  park  costs  him  one  year  with 
another  two  thousand  dollars  of  good  money; 


and  I  am  paid  more  than  I  am  worth  :  of  what 
use  am  I  when  I  cannot  give  my  master  one 
hour's  enjoyment  in  return  for  all  the  money 
he  lays  out?  No,  my  dear  lady,  I  cannot 
longer  eat  your  father's  bread,  unless  he  gives 
me  an  opportunity  of  showing  him  that  I  am 
not  robbing  him. 

Ang.  Take  it  easy,  take  it  easy,  my  good 
man ;  we  all  know  you  earn  your  pay,  and  far 
more. 

Bib.  By  your  leave,  miss,  that  is  a  matter 
you  are  not  capable  of  speaking  about.  For 
my  twelve  hour's  work  a  day  in  his  garden, 
for  my  fidelity  to  his  interests,  and  for  the 
order  I  keep  among  his  people — for  these 
services  my  good  master  pays  me  with  gold ; 
but  the  pleasure  that  I  take  in  my  work  because 
it  is  done  for  him,  my  dreaming  of  it  by  night, 
the  anxiety  that  hurries  me  out  to  it  by  earliest 
dawn — these  are  services  that  he  can  repay 
only  by  showing  that  he  appreciates  them.  A 
single  visit  to  his  park  would  do  more  than  all 
his  gold.  And,  listen,  my  lady,  it  was  to  tell 
you  this,  that  I  have 

Ang.  No  more  of  this,  I  beg.  You  your- 
self know  how  often,  but  ever  in  vain Oh ! 

you  know  my  father. 

Bib.  (Seizing  her  hand  with  emotion.)  He 
has  never  once  come  to  see  his  nursery.  Beg 
him  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  showing  it  to 
him.  It  is  unreasonable  to  look  for  thanks  from 
the  irrational  creation,  and  give  up  mankind 
as  lost.  Who  can  with  justice  despair  of  hap- 
piness so  long  as  labor  is  its  own  reward,  and 
our  hopes  are  realized? 

Ang.  I  understand  you,  honest  Biber. 
Probably,  however,  you  have  had  more  good 
fortune  with  your  plants,  than  my  father  has 
had  with  men. 
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Bib.  (Hastily  and  with  e?notion.)  And  to 
think  he  has  such  a  daughter !  (He  would  say 
more,  but  restrains  himself.)  My  honored 
master  may  have  endured  much  from  mankind, 
suffered  much  on  account  of  expectations 
poorly  realized  and  plans  shattered,  but  (seize- 
in"  the  lady's  hand  with  emotion.)  one  bright 
star  of  hope  has  arisen  for  him;  he  has  not 
experienced  all  that  can  rend  the  human  heart. 

[£xit. 


SCENE  II. — Angelica  and  Wilhelmina. 

Wil.  (Rising  and  following  him  with  her 
eyes.)  A  strange  man.  Ever  his  heart  is 
moved  when  this  chord  is  struck.  There  is 
something  incomprehensible  in  his  lot. 

Ang.  (Looking  uneasily  around.)  It  is 
growing  very  late.  He  has  never  before  let  me 
wait  so  long  for  him :   Rosenberg ! 

Wil.  Be  sure  he  will  not  let  thee  wait  long. 
What !     Anxious  and  impatient  again? 

Ang.  And  this  time  not  without  grounds, 
dear  aunt.  What  if  it  should  all  fall  through? 
I  have  seen  this  day  approach  with  the  deepest 
anxiety. 

Wil.  Do  not  expect  too  much  from  this 
single  day. 

Ang.  Suppose  he  does  not  please  him? 
Suppose  their  natures  are  uncongenial?  How 
can  I  hope  he  will  make  the  first  exception  in 
his  favor?  Oh!  if  they  should  prove  to  be 
mutually  repulsive.  Think  of  my  father's 
irritating  sarcasm,  and  of  Rosenberg's  easily 
roused  pride :  his  melancholy  and  Rosenberg's 
cheerful,  sportive  nature!  Could  nature  have 
played  us  a  more  unhappy  trick?  And  who 
will  give  me  assurance  that  he  will  not  deny 
him  a  second  interview,  simply  because,  on 
the  first,  he  ran  the  risk  of  overvaluing  him. 

Wil.  Easily  possible,  my  dear;  yet  of  all 
this  thy  heart  said  nothing  to  thee  till  yes- 
terday. 

Ang.  Yesterday !  So  long  as  I  only  saw 
him,  felt  him,  knew  nothing  but  him;  then 
spoke  only  the  light-hearted,  loving  girl. 
Now  the  image  of  my  father  takes  possession 
of  my  soul,  and  all  my  hopes  vanish.  Oh! 
why — why  could  this  delicious  dream  not  con- 
tinue? Why  must  all  the  happiness  of  my  life 
be  set  upon  a  single  terrible  cast? 

Wil.  Thy  fears  make  thee  forget  every- 
thing, Angelica.  From  the  day  that  Rosen- 
berg told  thee  of  his  love — told  thee  that  for 
thy  sake  he  had  torn  himself  loose  from  the 
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ties  that  bound  him  to  the  court  and  the  plea- 
sures of  the  capital,  and  buried  himself  as  an 
exile  in  the  dreary  solitude  of  his  estates  in  order 
to  be  nearer  thee — since  that  day  the  thought  of 
thy  father  has  poisoned  all  thy  peace.  Was 
it  not  thyself  who  raised  objections  to  the 
secret  nature  of  your  relations,  and  with  un- 
ceasing entreaties  and  exhortations  urged  him 
till  he,  reluctantly  enough,  gave  thee  his  pledge 
he  would  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  win  thy 
father's  favor?  "  My  father,  "  thou  said'st  "is 
attached  to  his  kind  but  by  a  single  tie;  he 
is  lost  to  the  world  for  ever,  if  he  makes  the 
discovery  that  his  daughter  too  has  proved 
false  to  him." 

Ang.  (With  lively  emotion.)  Never! — Never 
shall  he  have  that  to  say  !  Remind  me  of  this 
often,  dear  aunt.  I  feel  myself  stronger,  more 
resolved.  All  the  world  has  proved  false  to 
him,  but  one,  his  daughter,  will  remain  true. 
I  will  grant  admission  to  no  hope  that  must  be 
concealed  from  my  father.  His  goodness  to 
me  makes  this  a  duty.  He  has  given  me  every 
thing.  Dead  himself  to  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  what  has  he  not  done  to  accumulate  them 
around  me  !  For  my  pleasure  he  has  trans- 
formed this  estate  into  a  paradise,  and  caused 
art  to  do  its  utmost  to  charm  the  heart  and 
elevate  the  soul  of  his  Angelica.  In  this 
domain  I  am  a  queen.  On  me  he  devolved 
the  noble  offices  of  beneficence,  that  he  him- 
self, with  bleeding  heart,  had  abdicated.  To 
me  he  gave  the  power  to  search  out  modest 
misery,  to  dry  the  hidden  tears,  and  to  provide, 
in  this  peaceful  spot,  an  asylum  for  homeless 
poverty.  And,  in  return  for  all  this,  Wilhel- 
mina, he  exacts  only  the  easy  condition  that  I 
shall  renounce  a  world  that  drove  him  out 
from  itself. 

Wil.  And  hast  thou  never  infringed  this 
easy  condition? 

Ang.  Alas !  Yes.  I  have  been  undutiful 
to  him.  My  thoughts  have  flown  beyond  the 
limit  of  these  walls.  I  repent  it,  but  I  cannot 
undo  it. 

Wil.  Before  Rosenberg  came  hunting  in 
this  forest,  thou  wast  indeed  very  happy. 

Ang.  Happy  as  an  angel — but  I  cannot 
undo  it. 

Wil.  So,  in  one  moment,  has  all  become 
changed  !  Is  even  thy  once  so  trusted  play- 
mate, Nature, no  longer  the  same? 

Ang.  Ah !  Nature  is  constant.  Not  so, 
my  heart.  I  have  tasted  life,  and  can  no 
longer  be  satisfied  with  its  dead  image.  Oh  ! 
how  everything  is  now  changed  around  me! 


He  pervades  every  object,  every  scene.  The 
rising  sun  is  now  but  a  dial  to  admonish  me 
of  his  coming;  the  purling  fountain  murmurs 
his  name;  the  flowers  exhale  the  fragrance  of 
his  breath. — Don't  look  so  sternly  at  me,  dear 
aunt.  Is  it  my  fault  that  the  first  man  who 
met  me  outside  these  walls  was  Rosenberg? 

Wil.    (Regarding  her  with  emotion.)    Dear, 

unhappy   girl!     So   thou   too but    I   am 

innocent,  I  could  not  prevent  it.  Do  not  lay 
the  blame  on  me,  Angelica,  if  thou  can'st  not 
escape  thy  fate. 

Ang.  Ever,  dear  aunt,  you  keep  repeating 
that  to  me.     I  don't  understand  you. 

Wil.     Somebody's  opening  the  park  gate. 

Ang.  The  bark  of  his  Diana!  He  comes — • 
it  is  Rosenberg.  [Goes  to  meet  him. 


CONCLUSION  OF  SCENE  III. 

Ang.  Ah,  Rosenberg!  What  have  you 
done?     You  have  done  much  mischief. 

Ros.  Of  that  I  am  not  afraid,  my  love. 
It  was  your  wish  that  we  should  learn  to  know 
each  other.  You  hoped  that  I  would  interest 
him. 

Ang.  What  ?  And  do  you  expect  to  attain 
that  object  by  irritating  him? 

Ros.  For  the  present,  by  no  other  means. 
You  yourself  told  me  how  many  efforts  to  cure 
him  of  this  morbid  spirit  have  failed.  All 
your  uninvited,  solemn  advocates  of  philan- 
thropy have  only  served  to  let  him  feel  his 
superiority,  and  were  little  able  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  insidious  eloquence  of  his 
grief.  To  him  it  may  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence whether  we  believe  in  the  justice  of  his 
hate,  but  he  never  will  endure  that  we  should 
regard  it  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  To 
such  a  humiliation  his  pride  could  never  re- 
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concile  itself.  He  might  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  refute  us,  but  in  his  displeasure 
he  might  easily  resolve  to  treat  us  with  con- 
tempt. We  come  to  speak ;  that  is  all  we  ask 
for  a  beginning. 

Ang.  You  regard  the  matter  too  lightly, 
dear  Rosenberg.  You  think  you  can  play 
with  my  father.     Oh  !   how  I  fear 

Ros.  Fear  nothing,  my  Angelica;  I  am 
fighting  for  truth  and  love.  His  cause  is  as 
bad  as  mine  is  good. 

Wil.  (  Who  all  the  time  has  seemed  to  take 
little  interest  in  the  conversation.)  Are  you  so 
sure  of  that,  Herr  Rosenberg? 

Ros.  (  Turning  quickly  to  her :  after  a  brief 
silence,  earnestly.)  I  think  I  am,  my  honored 
lady. 

Wil.  (Rising.)  Then,  alas  for  my  poor 
brother !  Hard  enough  has  it  been  for  him 
to  become  the  unhappy  man  he  is ;  and  now, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  thought  only  a  light 
matter  to  pronounce  judgment  on  him. 

Ang.  Let  us  not  judge  too  rashly,  Rosen- 
berg. We  know  so  little  of  what  my  father 
has  experienced. 

Ros.  My  entire  sympathy  shall  he  there- 
fore receive,  dear  Angelica;  but  my  respect, 
never,  if  his  misfortunes  have  made  him  the 
enemy  of  his  kind.  It  has  been  hard  on  him, 
you  say  (turning  to  the  Matron),  to  become 
the  unhappy  man  he  is.  But  will  you  under- 
take to  justify  a  man  who  completes  that  in 
himself,  which  a  terrible  fate  had  left  incom- 
plete? Will  words  of  counsel  avail  with  the 
madman  who  persists  in  throwing  away  the  sole 
covering  the  robber  has  left  him?  Can  you 
name  to  me  a  poorer  man  between  heaven  and 
earth  than  the  misanthrope? 

Wil.  If,  in  the  gloom  of  his  distress,  he 
grasps  a  poison  where  he  expected  to  find  a 
palliative,  what  is  that  to  you  who  are  happy? 
It  is  a  sin  to  taunt  a  man  with  his  blindness 
when  you  have  no  eyes  to  give  him. 

Ros.  (  With  flushed  countenance,  and  7nore 
animated  tone.)  No — by  Heaven  !  I  would  not. 
But  my  soul  is  incensed  against  the  thankless 
man  who  obstinately  shuts  his  own  eyes,  and 
then  curses  the  Giver  of  all  light.  What  can 
he  have  suffered  that  is  not  far  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  possession  of  this 
daughter.  Can  he  with  justice  curse  a  race 
that  he  sees  daily  and  hourly  reflected  in  this 
mirror?  Misanthrope!  Enemy  of  his  kind  !  He 
is  not — I  will  take  my  oath  he  is  not.  Believe 
me,  Fraulein  Von  Hutten,  in  nature  there  is 
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no  misanthrope,  save  one  who  worships  only 
himself,  or  one  who  despises  himself. 

Ang.  Go,  Rosenberg — I  implore  you !  go. 
In  this  mood  you  must  not  show  yourself  to 
my  father. 

Ros.  Thanks  for  recalling  me  to  myself, 
Angelica.  We  have  been  engaged  on  a  sub- 
ject on  which  I  am  ever  tempted  to  feel  too 
deeply.  Pardon  me,  my  dear.  I  would 'not 
willingly  run  the  risk  of  acting  rashly,  and 
yet,  to-day  I  shall  for  the  first  time  become 
acquainted  with  the  father  of  my  Angelica. 
But  let  us  change  the  subject.  This  coun- 
tenance becomes  so  earnest.  I  must  see  it 
wear  a  more  cheerful  expression  ere  I  enter 
on  a  contest  for  my  love,  with  the  father.  As 
I  came  past,  I  found  the  whole  village  decor- 
ated as  if  for  a  festival.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  all  this  preparation? 

Ang.     To  greet  my  father  on  his  birthday. 


SCENE   IN.— The  former,  with  Juliet,  An- 
gelica's maid. 

Jul.  The  master  has  sent  for  you,  my 
lady.  He  will  speak  with  you  before  mid- 
day.— You  here,  too,  Herr  Rosenberg?  He 
wishes  to  speak  with  you  also. 

Ang.  With  us  both  !  Both  together !  Us 
both,  Rosenberg!     What  can  this  mean? 

Jul.  Together?  Nay,  as  to  that  I  know 
nothing. 

Ros.  (In  the  aft  of  going,  to  Angelica. )  I 
will  let  you  go  first,  dear  lady.  I  will  find 
him  in  softer  mood  after  you  have  been  with 
him. 

Ang.  (Anxiously.)  Are  you  going  to  leave 
me,  Rosenberg? — Whither?  I  must  now  ask 
you  a  weighty  question. 

[Rosenberg  leads  her  aside.  Wilhelmina 
and  Juliet  disappear  in  the  background. 

Jul.  Come  away,  my  gracious  lady,  let  us 
see  the  parade. 

Ang.  This  is  a  hard,  a  fearful  morning 
for  us,  Rosenberg.  It  means  separation — 
eternal  separation.  Are  you  prepared — pre- 
pared for  all,  come  what  may?  What  have 
you  resolved  to  do  should  you  displease  my 
father? 

Ros.  Resolved?  I  am  resolved  not  to 
displease  him. 

Ang.  Oh,  Rosenberg !  If  ever  I  were  dear 
to  you,  no  more  of  this  levity.  It  does  not 
depend  on  you  how  the  die  shall  fall.     We 


must  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  as  well  as  for 
the  best.  I  can  see  you  no  more  if  you  part 
enemies.  What  have  you  decided  to  do  if 
he  treats  you  disrespectfully  ? 

Ros.  Good,  my  love !  To  compel  him 
to  respect  me. 

Ang.  Oh !  how  little  you  know  the  man 
whom  you  go  to  meet  so  confidently  !  Do  you 
expect  to  meet  a  man  whom  tears  can  move, 
because  he  himself  can  weep — Do  you  hope  that 
the  soft  tones  in  your  own  heart  will  find  an  echo 
in  his?  Alas!  That  chord  is  broken  and  will 
never  more  give  forth  sound.  All  your  weapons 
may  fail;  all  assaults  on  his  heart  prove  vain. 
Rosenberg  !  Once  more ;  what  have  you  re- 
solved on  if  all  fail  ? 

Ros.  (Calmly  taking  her  hand.)  All  will 
not  fail;  all  shall  not  fail.  Take  courage, 
my  timorous  dove.  My  resolution  is  taken. 
I  have  made  the  conquest  of  this  man  my 
goal.  It  is  my  fixed  resolve  not  to  give  him 
up,  so  I  shall  gain  him  without  fail. 

[They  go  off. 


SCENE   V.—  A  hall. 

Herr  Von  Hutten  comes  out  of  his  private 

room.     Abel,  his  steward,  follows  him 

with  his  book  of  accounts. 

Abel.  (Reading.)  "Money  advanced  by 
the  proprietor  to  the  tenantry  after  the  great 
flood  in  1784:  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
guilders." 

Hut.  (Seating  himself  and  looking  over 
some  papers  on  the  table.)  The  land  has  re- 
covered :  man  ought  not  to  suffer  longer  than 
his  fields.  Strike  that  entry  out.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

Abel.  (Shaking  his  head,  draws  his  pen 
through  the  entry.)  I  must  submit.  There 
remains,  however,  the  interest  for  five  and  a 
half  years  to  be  accounted  for. 

Hut.     Interest !     Wretch ! 

Abel.  Can't  be  helped,  your  honor.  Or- 
der must  be  observed  in  the  accounts  of  a 
steward. 

Hut.  The  rest  at  some  other  time.  For 
the  present,  call  the  huntsman.  I  will  feed 
my  dogs. 

Abel.  The  tenant  of  Holyhof  would  like 
to  buy  your  bay  mare  with  which  you  met 
with  an  accident  lately.  The  groom  thinks 
you  ought  to  let  him  have  her  before  another 
accident  occurs. 


Hut.  And  shall  the  noble  animal  end  her 
days  in  the  plough,  because  for  the  first  time 
in  ten  years  she  proved  false  to  me?'  I  have 
never  acted  thus  with  any  one  who  repaid  me 
with  ingratitude.     I  will  never  ride  her  again. 

[Abel  takes  up  the  account  book,  and  pre- 
pares to  leave. 

Hut.  Didn't  you  tell  me  lately  that  some 
weighty  receipts  were  missing  from  the  strong- 
box, and  that  the  cashier  had  disappeared? 

Abel.     Yes.     That  was  on  Thursday  last. 

Hut.  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it — heartily 
glad  that  this  cashier  has  at  length  turned  out 
a  rascal.  He  has  served  me  eleven  years 
without  reproach.  Set  that  down,  Abel. 
Tell  me  more  about  it. 

Abel.  Have  pity  on  the  man,  your  honor. 
He  had  a  bad  fall  from  a  horse,  and  was 
brought  in  this  morning  with  a  broken  arm. 
The  receipts  have  been  found  among  other 
papers. 

Hut.  (  With  animation.)  And  the  man  was 
no  cheat !  Wretch,  why  have  you  reported 
lies  to  me? 

Abel.  Gracious  master,  one  should  ever 
think  the  worst  of  his  neighbor. 

Hut.  (After  a  pause.)  He  shall x  however, 
be  a  cheat,  and  the  amount  of  the  receipts 
shall  be  paid  to  him. 

Abel.  That  was  my  idea,  too,  your  honor. 
Warrants  were  at  once  made  out  for  him,  and 
the  search  after  him  has  cost  a  large  sum.  It 
is  vexatious  that  all  this  trouble  and  expense 
should  be  thrown  away. 

Hut.  (Looking  at  him  for  a  long  time  with 
astonishment.)  Dear,  good  man!  A  very 
jewel  you  are  to  me.     We  must  never  part. 

Abel.  God  forbid  ! — And  if  certain  people 
make  me  higher  offers 

Hut.  Certain  people?  What  do  you 
mean  ? 

Abel.  Yes,  your  honor.  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  conceal  it  any  longer.  The  old 
count 

Hut.  Is  he  up  and  moving  about  again  ? 
Well? 

Abel.  Two  hundred  pistoles  down  did  he 
offer  me,  and  double  wages  for  life,  if  I  would 
deliver  up  to  him  his  grand-daughter,  the  lady 
Angelica. 

Hut.  (Rises  suddenly,  and  takes  a  turn 
through  the  chamber.  After  sitting  down,  to 
the  steward.)  And  have  you  rejected  this 
offer? 

Abel.     By  my  poor  soul !  yes.     I  have. 

Hut.     Two   hundred   pistoles  and    double 
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wages  for  life  !  What  are  you  thinking  about? 
Have  you  well  weighed  the  offer? 

Abel.  Weighed  it  thoroughly,  your  honor. 
Rascality  never  prospers.  With  your  honor  I 
will  live  and  die. 

Hut.  (Coldly.)  We  don't  suit  each  other. 
(  Cheerful  country  music  is  heard,  accompanied 
by  a  chorus  of  voices.  It  approaches  the  castle.) 
I  hear  sounds  there  that  are  disagreeable  to 
me.     Follow  me  to  another  chamber. 

Abel.'  (Goes  to  the  balcony  and  shortly  re- 
turns.) The  whole  population  of  the  village, 
your  honor,  comes  arrayed  in  holiday  attire 
and  with  shouts  and  music.  They  are  taking 
up  their  position  in  the  castle-court,  and  call 
for  their  old  master  to  step  on  to  the  balcony 
and  show  himself  to  his  faithful  tenantry. 

Hut.  What  do  they  want  from  me?  What 
have  they  to  lay  before  me? 

Abel.     Your  honor  forgets 

Hut.     What? 

Abel.  You'll  not  get  off  so  easily  this  time, 
as  in  former  years 

Hut.  (Rising  suddenly.)  Tut!  Tut!  I'll 
hear  no  more. 

Abel.  I  have  told  them  so,  your  honor; 
but  they  say  they  have  just  come  out  of  church, 
and  the  God  of  Heaven  has  not  disdained  to 
hear  them. 

Hut.  He  hears  also  the  fawning  whine  of 
the  dog,  and  the  false  oath  in  the  hypocrite's 
throat,  and  must  know  wherefore  he  decreed 
both.  (The  people  crowd  in.)  O  Heavens! 
Who  has  done  this  to  me? 

[He  tries  to  escape  into  a  cabinet.  They 
seize  the  skirt  of  his  coat  and  hold  him 
back. 


SCENE  VI.  —  The  former.  The  tenantry  and 
employes  of  Hcrr  Hutten,  burghers  and 
peasantry  bearing  presents  ;  girls  and  women 
leading  children  by  the  hand,  or  carrying 
them  in  their  arms.  All  simply,  but  neatly, 
dressed. 

Their  Spokesman.  Come  in  all  of  you ! 
fathers !  mothers !  children  !  Fear  nothing. 
He  will  not  refuse  to  listen  to  the  prayer  of 
the  hoary  head  ;  nor  will  he  drive  our  chil- 
dren away  from  him. 

Some  Maidens.  (Approaching  him.)  Gra- 
cious master!  These  trifles  your  grateful 
subjects  bring  you,  because  all  we  have  was 
given  us  by  you. 


Two  Other  Maidens.  This  festive  wreath 
we  plaited  for  you,  because  you  broke  the 
yoke  of  our  servitude. 

A  Third  and  Fourth  Maiden.  These 
flowers  we  strew  before  you,  because  you 
turned  our  wilderness  into  a  paradise. 

\_A  long  pause. 

First  and  Second  Maidens.  Why  do  you 
turn  your  face  away  from  us,  dear,  honored 
master?  Look  on  us!  Speak  to  us!  What  have 
we  done  that  you  should  thus  repulse  our 
grateful  acknowledgments? 

Hut.  (Not  looking  at  them,  but  with  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground.)  Scatter  money  among 
them,  Steward.  Money- — as  much  as  they 
want.  Don't  spare  my  cash-box.  See !  the 
people  are  waiting  for  their  wage. 

An  Old  Man.  (Stepping  forward.)  My 
gracious  lord  !  we  have  not  merited  this.  We 
are  no  hirelings. 

Some  Others.  All  we  want  is  a  kind  word 
and  a  gracious  look. 

A  Fourth.  We  have  received  benefits 
from  your  hand.  We  would  thank  you  for 
them,  for  we  are  men. 

Several.  We  are  men.  Treatment  like 
this  we  have  not  deserved. 

Hut.  Cast  this  name  from  you,  and  under 
a  more  despicable  one  be  welcome  to  me. 
You  say  it  hurts  your  feelings  that  I  offer  you 
money.  For  what  but  money  have  you  to 
thank  me?  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  given 
any  of  you  anything  better.  It  is  true,  be- 
fore I  got  possession  of  this  domain,  you 
were  struggling  with  want,  while  a  brute 
heaped  on  you  all  the  burdens  of  servitude. 
Your  very  industry  was  not  your  own.  Un- 
moved and  indifferent  you  beheld  jour  crops 
grow  green,  and  gradually  yellow  towards 
harvest ;  the  father  even  dared  not  indulge  in 
the  joy  of  paternity  when  a  boy  was  born  to 
him.  I  broke  your  fetters:  to  the  father  I 
gave  his  son ;  to  the  husbandman,  the  fruit  of 
his  labors.  Blessings  descended  on  your 
fields  because  freedom  and  hope  guided  the 
plough.  Now  there  is  not  one  of  you  so  poor 
but  that  he  can  slaughter  his  ox  each  year; 
you  live  in  commodious  houses:  all  your  real 
wants  are  supplied,  and  you  have  something 
over  for  enjoyment.  (Rising  and  turning  to- 
wards them.)  I  see  health  in  your  eyes  and 
competency  in  your  clothing.  There  is  no- 
thing more  left  you  to  wish  for.  I  have  made 
you  happy. 

An  Old  Man.  (From  the  crowd.)  No,  my 
lord  !     Money  and  land  are  the  least  of  your 


gifts.  Your  predecessors  treated  us  like  the 
cattle  of  our  fields ;  you  have  made  men  of  us  ! 

A  Second.  You  have  built  us  a  church, 
and  have  cared  for  the  education  of  our 
children ! 

A  Third.  And  have  given  us  just  laws  and 
upright  judges! 

A  Fourth.  It  is  you  we  have  to  thank 
that  we  live  like  men  and  can  taste  the  pleasures 
of  life ! 


Hut.  (Sunk  in  reflection.)  Yes,  yes!  The 
soil  was  good,  and  there  wanted  not  the 
genial  rays  of  the  sun  to  foster  the  grovelling 
bush  into  a  tree.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  you 
remain  lying  where  I  cast  you.  Your  own 
acknowledgment  pronounces  your  sentence. 
This  contentment  of  yours  convinces  me  that 
my  labors  have  been  all  vain.  Had  you 
wanted  something  for  happiness — that  might 
have — for  the  first  time,  gained  for  you  my 
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respect.  (Turning  away  from  them.)  Be  what 
it  is  your  nature  to  be.  I  shall  not  the  less 
pursue  my  own  way. 

One  of  the  Crowd.  You  have  given  us 
everything  to  make  us  happy.  Give  us  also 
your  love ! 

Hut.  (Gloomily.)  Woe  to  you  that  you 
remind  me,  how  often,  in  my  folly,  I  squan- 
dered this  precious  gift !  There  is  no  face  in 
all  this  assembly  that  could  induce  me  again 
to  commit  this  error.  My  love ! — Warm 
yourself  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  praise  the 
chance  that  leads  him  over  your  vineyard ;  but 
renounce  the  delirious  wish  of  bathing  in  his 
glowing  fountain.  Sad  would  it  be  for  you, 
as  well  as  for  him,  if  he,  the  ever-hastening, 
had  to  stand  still  in  his  heavenly  course  to 
receive  your  thanks!  Obeying  his  own  rule, 
he  pours  forth  his  ray-streams,  alike  regardless 
of  the  fly  that  basks  therein,  and  of  you  who 

stain  his  heavenly  light  with  your  vices 

What  have  I  to  do  with  these  gifts?  To  my 
love  you  are  not  indebted  for  your  happiness, 
and  I  have,  therefore,  no  claim  on  yours. 

The  Old  Man.  This  indeed  pains  us,  my 
dear  lord :  that  we  should  enjoy  everything 
save  the  pleasure  of  showing  our  gratitude. 

Hut.  No  more  of  this!  I  abhor  thanks 
from  so  foul  a  source !  Cleanse,  first,  your 
lips  from  calumny,  your  hands  from  usury, 
and  your  eyes  from  squinting  envy.  Purge 
your  heart  of  malice,  cast  away  your  mask  of 
hypocrisy,  let  the  scales  of  justice  drop  from 
your  dishonest  hands.  What !  Do  you  be- 
lieve this  buffoon  demonstration  of  harmony 
conceals  from  me  the  envious  discord  that  is 
gnawing  at  your  heartstrings?  Do  you  think 
I  do  not  perfectly  know  each  single  individual 
of  this  crowd  that  thinks  to  make  itself  accept- 
able to  me  by  its  numbers?  My  eyes  are  on 
you,  unseen  by  you.  My  hate  is  justified  and 
kept  alive  by  your  vices.  (To  the  Old  Man.,) 
Dost  thou  arrogate  to  thyself  the  right  to  claim 
reverence  from  me  because  age  has  bleached 
thy  temples,  and  the  burden  of  a  long  life 
bowed  thy  neck?  All  the  more  certainly  do 
I  now  know  that  you  too  are  lost  to  my  hopes. 
With  empty  hands  you  are  descending  from 
the  zenith  of  life;  what  you  failed  to  secure 
in  your  lusty  manhood,  you  will  never  acquire 
when  leaning  on  a  crutch.  Did  you  hope 
that  the  sight  of  these  yet  guiltless  reptiles 
(pointing  to  the  children)  would  speak  to  my 
heart  ?  Oh  !  they  will  all  resemble  their  fathers ; 
all  these  innocent  ones  will  you  mutilate  after 
the    image  of  yourselves,  every  one  of  them 


will  you  seduce  from  the  end  of  its  existence. 
Oh!  Wherefore  have  you  come  here?  I  cannot 
— why  have  you  forced  me  to  declare  this? — 
I  cannot  speak  gently  to  you. 


SCENE   VII. — An  enclosed,  secluded  part  of 
the  park  ;    of  an  attraclive  but  some- 
what sombre  characler. 

Hut.  (  Comes  on  speaking  to  himself.)  Would 
that  you  were  as  worthy  of  this  name  as  it  is  sa- 
cred to  me  !  Man  !  Glorious,  sublime  vision  ! 
The  most  beautiful  of  all  the  conceptions  of 
the  Creator !  How  richly  endowed,  how 
perfecl  earnest  thou  from  his  hands !  What 
harmonies  slumbered  in  thy  bosom  ere  passion 
destroyed  the  noble  melody!  All  around 
thee  and  above  thee  seek  and  find  the  beau- 
teous symmetry  of  completeness:  thou  alone 
standest  undeveloped  and  misformed  in  the 
faultless.  Unseen  by  any  eye,  admired  by 
no  intelligence,  the  pearl  rounds  itself  in  the 
silent  oyster;  the  crystal  strives  after  the 
most  beauteous  forms  in  the  depth  of  the 
mountain ;  wherever  the  eye  glances  the  har- 
monious industry  of  all  beings  is  laboring  to 
manifest  the  secret  of  their  forces.  Gratefully 
all  the  children  of  nature  offer  to  their  happy 
mother  their  matured  fruit,  and  where  she  has 
sown  she  finds  her  harvest.  Thou  alone,  her 
best-beloved,  her  most  richly-endowed  son — 
thou  alone  failest  her.  Only  what  she  gave 
to  thee  finds  she  never  again,  recognizes  it  in 
its  disfigured  beauty  nevermore.  Be  perfecl. 
Unnumbered  harmonies  slumber  within  thee 
to  awake  at  thy  call.  By  thy  own  excellency 
call  them  forth.  Did  the  electric  glance  of 
joy  fail  to  radiate  from  thy  eye  when  happi- 
ness glowed  within  thine  heart ;  did  cheerful- 
ness fail  to  sit  upon  thy  cheek  when  kindness 
flowed  through  thy  bosom?  Canst  thou  en- 
dure it,  that  the  vulgar  and  the  transitory 
should  put  to  shame  the  noble  and  the  im- 
mortal within  thee?  To  make  thee  happy  is 
the  wreath  for  which  all  existences  vie,  after 
which  all  forms  of  beauty  are  striving.  Thy 
own  unbridled  passions  war  against  this  bene- 
ficent design,  thou  thyself  pervertest  the  kind 
dispositions  of  Nature.  She,  in  friendship  to 
thee,  has  spread  out  for  thee  all  the  fulness  of 
life ;  thou  extortest  death  from  her.  It  is  thy 
hate  that  sharpens  the  peaceful  iron  into  the 
sword;  thy  cupidity  that  sullies  the  guiltless 
gold  with  crimes  and  curses;    on  thy  insatia- 
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ble  lip  the  life-giving  juice  of  the  grape  is 
changed  into  poison.  Involuntarily  does  per- 
fection demean  itself  to  be  the  servant  of  thy 
vices,  but  thy  vices  do  not  contaminate  it. 
The  misused  instrument  remains  pure  even  in 
thy  impure  service.  Of  its  proper  destination 
thou  may'st  rob  it,  but  never  of  the  obedience 
which  subserves  the  laws  of  its  existence. 
Be  human  or  be  savage;  with  equally  rhyth- 
mical beat  will  the  docile  heart  accompany 
thy  hatred  and  thy  meekness.  O  Nature ! 
teach  me  thy  content,  thy  peaceful  equanim- 
ity. True  as  you  I  have  attached  myself  to 
beauty ;  from  thee  let  me  learn  to  bear  with 
patience  the  loss  of  the  pleasure  of  making 
others  happy.  But  that  I  may  preserve  the 
gentle  will,  and  never  lose  the  joyous  spirit  of 
courage,  let  me  share  with  thee  thy  happy 
blindness.  Hide  from  me  in  thy  peaceful 
stillness  that  world  which  is  the  recipient  of 


all  my  labors.  Would  the  moon  fill  her 
beaming  disc  if  she  took  thought  of  the  mur- 
derer whose  path  she  is  to  illumine?  To  thee  I 
commit  this  loving  heart.  Interpose  between 
my  humanity  and  mankind.  Here,  where  no 
rough  hand  comes  in  contact;  with  me,  where 
the  hateful  reality  does  not  chase  away  the 
ravishing  dream,  let  me,  cut  off  from  my  race, 
pay  the  sacred  duty  of  my  existence  into  the 
hands  of  my  great  mother,  to  eternal  beauty. 
(Looking  around.)  Peaceful  plant-world,  in 
thy  silence,  the  emblem  of  perfection,  I  re- 
cognize the  presence  of  the  Deity  !  thy  unre- 
quited excellence  carries  my  enquiring  spirit 
up  to  the  highest  intelligence !  in  thy  peaceful 
mirror  I  perceive  his  Divine  image  reflected. 
Man  beclouds  my  silver  stream :  where  man 
operates  the  Creator  disappears! 

\_As  he  is  in  the  acl  of  rising,  Angelica  stands 
before  him. 
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SCENE  VIII.— Von  Hutten,  Angelica. 

Ang.  (Drawing  back  timidly.)  It  was  your 
order,  father:  but  if  I  disturb  your  solitude 

Hut.  (Regarding  her  silently  for  some  time, 
gently  rebuking  her.)  Thou  hast  not  acted 
properly  by  me,  Angelica. 

Ang.   (Surprised.)  Father 

Hut.  Thou  wast  aware  of  this  surprise: 
confess  that  thou  wast  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Ang.     I  cannot  deny  it,  my  father. 

Hut.  They  have  left  my  presence  heavy 
hearted.  No  one  understands  me.  See  now 
thou  hast  not  managed  well. 

Ang.     My  intentions  deserve  forgiveness. 

Hut.  Thou  hast  shed  tears  on  account  of 
these  people,  Do  not  deny  it.  Thy  heart 
beats  for  them.  I  see  through  thee  thoroughly. 
Thou  condemn'st  my  grief. 

Ang.     I  honor  it,  but  with  tears. 

Hut.  These  tears  are  suspicious,  Angelica. 
Thou  art  wavering  between  the  world  and  thy 
father.  Where  no  reconciliation  is  to  be 
hoped  for,  thou  must,  my  daughter,  take  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  One  of  the  two  must  thou 
entirely  renounce  or  entirely  go  over  to.  Be 
honest.     Dost  thou  condemn  my  grief? 

Ang.     I  believe  it  to  be  justifiable. 

Hut.  Dost  thou  believe  that?  Dost  thou 
believe  it  in  reality?  Hear,  Angelica,  I  will  put 
your  sincerity  to  a  decisive  test.  Ifthouwaver'st 
I  have  no  longer  a  daughter.  Seat  thyself 
beside  me. 

Ang.     This  tone  of  solemn  earnestness 

Hut.  I  have  caused  thee  to  be  called  because 
I  had  a  request  to  make  of  thee.  Now  that  I 
bethink  myself,  I  find  it  can  be  delayed  for  a 
year. 

Ang.  A  request  to  make  of  your  daughter, 
and  you  hesitate  to  name  it. 

Hut.  This  day  has  brought  me  some  serious 
thoughts.  I  am  fifty  years  old  to-day.  Heavy 
trials  have  made  me  older  in  reality  than  I  am 
in  years.  It  may  happen  any  day  that  I  may 
be  taken  from  thee,  and  that  before — (He 
stands  up.)  Ah  !  if  thou  wilt  shed  tears,  then 
thou  hast  no  leisure  to  hear  me. 

Ang.  Stop,  my  father,  stop.  Speak  not 
in  this  way.     You  wound  me  to  the  heart. 

Hut.  I  would  not  that  this  event  should 
surprise  me,  ere  everything  was  arranged  be- 
tween us.  Yes,  I  feel  that  I  still  cling  to  the 
world.  The  beggar  is  as  reluctant  to  be  taken 
from  his  poverty,  as  the  King  from  his  pomp. 
Thou  art  all  I  leave  behind  me.  (Silence.)  With 
deep  concern  my  last  looks  rest  on  thee.     I 


depart  and  leave  thee  standing  between  two 
chasms.  Either  thou  wilt  weep,  my  daughter, 
or  deserve  to  be  wept  for.  Till  now  it  was  in 
my  power  to  conceal  from  thee  this  painful 
choice.  With  joyous  glance  thou  looked'st  at 
life  and  the  world  lay  smiling  before  thee. 

Ang.  Oh !  that  these  eyes  of  yours,  too, 
could  look  cheerful,  dear  father.  The  world 
is  indeed  beauteous. 

Hut.  A  reflection  of  thy  own  beauteous 
soul,  Angelica.  But  I,  too,  am  not  without 
some  happy  hours.  The  world  will  preserve 
its  lovely  aspect  for  thee,  so  long  as  thou 
bewarest  of  lifting  the  veil  that  hides  from  thee 
the  reality;  so  long  as  thou  renouncest  inter- 
course with  mankind,  and  trustest  to  thy  own 
heart  alone  fc  ■•  happiness. 

Ang.  Or  find  a  heart,  dear  father,  that 
beats  in  unison  with  my  own. 

Hut.  (  Quickly  and  earnestly  )  Never  wilt 
thou  find  that.  Beware  of  the  unhappy  delusion 
of  thinking  thou  hast  found  it.  (After  sitting 
some  time  silent  and  lost  in  thought. )  Our  souls, 
Angelica,  sometimes  shape  for  themselves 
images — images  from  worlds  fairer  than  this, 
and  moulded  into  forms  nobler  than  aught 
around  us.  Sometimes  Nature,  as  in  play, 
presents  an  image  in  some  slight  degree  con- 
forming to  our  ideal,  and  she  succeeds  in 
deceiving  the  surprised  soul  into  the  conviction 
it  has  found  it.  That  was  the  fate  of  thy 
father,  Angelica.  Often  did  I  see  the  radiant 
vision  of  my  brain  reflected  from  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  fellow-mortal :  intoxicated  I 
spread  my  arms  to  catch  it  to  my  heart,  but 
the  airy  phantom  melted  away  from  my  em- 
brace. 

Ang.     Still  my  father 

Hut.  (Interrupting  her.)  The  world  can 
never  offer  thee  that  which  it  has  not  first 
received  from  thee.  Rejoice  in  thy  image  as 
mirrored  in  the  limpid  flood,  but  do  not  rush 
in  to  embrace  it,  else  thou  wilt  find  death  in  its 
treacherous  waves.  Men  name  this  fond 
delusive  frenzy,  Love.  Beware  believing  in 
its  illusive  show  that  poets  paint  to  us  in  such 
lovely  colors.  This  being  whom  thou  adorest 
is  thyself;  the  voice  that  answers  thee  is  the 
echo  of  thy  own  from  out  the  grave;  and  thou 
art  left  standing  alone  in  terrible  solitariness. 

Ang.  I  trust  there  are  still  men,  my  father, 
who — of  whom 

Hut.  (Struck  by  her  words.)  Thou  hopest? 
Hopest !  (He  stands  up,  and  after  making  one 
or  tiuo  turns.)  Yes,  my  daughter,  and  this 
reminds   me   of  my  purpose  in  calling  thee 
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hither.  (Standing  before  her  and  regarding  her 
narrowly.)  Thou  hast  been  too  quick  for  me, 
my  daughter.  I  am  taken  by  surprise,  and 
am  startled  by  my  own  thoughtless  security. 
How  near  have  I  been  to  the  danger  of  losing 
the  whole  work  of  my  life. 

Ang.  My  father !  I  understand  not  what 
you  mean. 

Hut.  This  conversation  comes  not  a  day 
too  soon.  Thou  art  nineteen  years  old ;  thou 
canst  now  demand  a  reckoning  with  me.  I 
have  snatched  thee  out  of  the  world  to  which 
thou  belongst ;  I  have  secluded  thee  in  this 
quiet  vale.  Thou  hast  grown  up  here  a  mystery 
to  thyself.  Thou  knowest  not  what  destiny 
awaits  thee.  It  is  time  thou  should'st  learn  to 
know  thyself.  Thou  must  be  enlightened  in 
regard  to  thyself. 

Ang.     You  make  me  unhappy,  dear  father. 

Hut.  Thy  destiny  is  not  to  fade  in  this 
secluded  vale.  Here,  thou  wilt  commit  me 
to  the  earth ;  then  thou  belongest  to  the  world 
for  which  I  have  prepared  thee. 

Ang.  Dear  father,  will  you  drive  me  forth 
into  that  world  where  you  were  so  unhappy? 

Hut.  Thou  wilt  enter  it  under  happier 
omens.  (After  a  pause.)  But  even  were  it 
otherwise,  my  daughter,  thy  youth  owes  it  a 
debt  that  my  premature  old  age  can  no  longer 
pay.  Of  my  guidance  thou  standest  no  longer 
in  need.  My  office  is  at  an  end.  In  the  secret 
studies  the  statue  attains  perfection  under  the 
chisel  of  the  artist,  the  finished  work  must  ray 
forth  from  a  lofty  pedestal. 

Ang.  Never — never,  my  father,  send  me 
forth  from  your  guiding  hand. 

Hut.  One  wish  only  have  I  ever  concealed 
from  thee.  It  has  grown  with  thy  growth, 
with  every  fresh  charm  that  showed  itself  on 
thy  cheek  and  every  fairer  blossom  that  un- 
folded itself  in  thy  soul;  nay,  with  every 
louder  murmur  of  thy  bosom  it  spoke  ever 
clearer  in  my  heart :  this  wish,  my  daughter 
give  me  thy  hand. 

Ang.  Only  speak  it  out:  my  soul  longs  to 
hear  it. 

Hut.  Angelica,  thou  art  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  man.  The  world  holds  me  for  such, 
but  the  whole  extent  of  my  wealth  knows  no 
one.  My  death  will  reveal  to  thee  an  amount 
of  treasure  that  thy  beneficence  can  never 
exhaust.  Thou  canst  surprise  even  the  most 
insatiable. 

Ang.  So  low,  my  father,  let  me  never 
sink. 

Hut.     Thou   art  a  beautiful  maiden,  An- 


gelica. Let  thy  father  make  to  thee  an 
avowal  which  he  does  not  wish  thee  indebted 
to  any  other  man.  Thy  mother  was  the  most 
beautiful  of  her  sex.  Thou  art  her  image, 
refined,  ennobled.  Men  will  see  thee,  and 
passion  will  bring  them  to  thy  feet.  Who- 
ever gains  this  hand 

Ang.  Is  that  the  voice  of  my  father?  Oh, 
I  hear  it !  You  have  cast  me  out  of  your 
heart. 

Hut.  (Regarding  her  for  some  time  with 
pleasure.)  This  beautiful  form  is  animated  by 
a  yet  more  beautiful  soul.  I  think  of  the 
time  when  love  shall  enter  this  peaceful 
breast.  What  a  harvest  is  here  ripening  for 
love !  The  fairest  reward  is  here  prepared 
for  the  noblest  of  his  kind.  ('Angelica,  deeply 
moved,  sinks  down  before  him  and  covers  her 
face  with  her  hands.)  Greater  happiness  can 
no  man  receive  from  a  woman's  hands.  Dost 
thou  know  that  thou  owest  all  this  to  me?  I 
have  collected  treasure  for  thy  benevolence 
to  dispense,  I  have  guarded  thy  beauty,  I  have 
watched  over  thy  heart,  I  have  unfolded  the 
bloom  of  thy  spirit.  For  all  this  grant  me  one 
request.  In  it  I  sum  up  all  thou  owest  me. 
Wilt  thou  deny  it? 

Ang.  O  my  father !  Wherefore  this  cir- 
cuitous way  to  the  heart  of  thy  Angelica? 

Hut.  Thou  possessest  all  that  can  make  a 
man  happy. — (He  stops  and  looks  keenly  in 
her  eyes.) — Never  make  a  man  happy!  (  An- 
gelica grows  pale  and  lets  her  eyes  sink. )  Thou 
art  silent — this  anguish?  this  trembling? 
Angelica ! 

Ang.     Oh  !     My  father ! 

Hut.  (More gently.)  Thy  hand,  my  daugh- 
ter. Promise  me — vow  to  me.  What  is  this? 
Why  dost  thy  hand  tremble?  Promise  me 
never  to  give  this  hand  to  a  man . 

Ang.  (In  visible  confusion.)  Never,  my 
father,  except  with  your  consent. 

Hut.  Even  when  I  am  no  more:  swear 
to  me  that  thou  wilt  never  give  this  hand  to  a 
man. 

Ang.  (Struggling  with  her  emotion,  and  with 
tremulous  voice.)  Never — never — unless — un- 
less you  yourself  release  me  from  the  pledge. 

Hut.  Then — never  !  (He  drops  her  hand: 
After  a  long  silence.)  See  these  withered 
hands;  these  furrows  that  grief  has  ploughed 
in  my  brow.  An  old  man  stands  before  thee, 
tottering  on  the  edge  of  the  grave;  and  I  am 
yet  in  the  years  of  lusty  strength  and  man- 
hood. Men  have  worked  all  this  on  me. 
\  The  race  is  my  murderer.     Angelica,    never 
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accompany  a  son  of  thy  father's  murderer  to 
the  altar.  Uo  not  let  my  bleeding  woes  end 
in  a  farce  like  that.  This  flower,  nurtured  by 
my  cares,  bedewed  with  my  tears,  must  not 
be  plucked  by  the  hand  of  joy.  The  first  tear 
that  thou  sheddest  in  the  cause  of  love  mixes 
thee  up  once  more  with  this  vile  race;  the 
hand  that  thou  givest  to  a  husband  at  the  altar 
writes  my  name  on  the  pillory  of  fools. 

Ang.  No  more,  my  father!  Oh,  no  more 
now  !     Suffer  me  to 

[She  is  about  to  leave,  her  father  detains  her. 

Hut.  I  am  no  hard  father  to  thee,  my 
daughter.  If  I  loved  thee  less  I  would  give 
thee  into  the  arms  of  a  husband.  Nor  do  I 
cherish  hate  against  my  fellow-men.  He  does 
me  wrong  who  says  I  am  a  hater  of  my  kind. 
I  reverence  human  nature;  it  is  but  man 
himself  I  can  no  longer  love.  Do  not  hold 
me  for  one  of  these  vulgar  fools  who  cause 
the  noble  to  expiate  the  wrongs  that  the 
ignoble  have  worked  on  him.  No,  what  I  have 
suffered  from  the  ignoble  is  forgotten ;  my 
heart  bleeds  from  wounds  inflicted  by  the  best 
and  noblest. 

Ang.  Oh !  open  it  to  the  noblest  and  best. 
They  will  pour  balm  into  these  wounds. 
Break  this  mysterious  silence. 

Hut.  (After  a  short  silence.)  Relate  to 
thee  the  history  of  my  wrongs,  Angelica  !  I 
cannot — I  will  not !  I  will  not  rob  thee  of 
thy  happy  feeling  of  security,  of  thy  sweet 
confidence  in  thyself.  I  will  not  instil  hate 
into  this  gentle  bosom.  I  would  warn  thee 
against  mankind,  not  embitter  thee  against 
them.  A  faithful  recital  of  my  experiences 
would  extinguish  benevolence  in  thy  bosom, 
whose  holy  flame  I  wish  to  keep  alive.  Before 
a  new  and  more  beautiful  creation  spontane- 
ously shapes  itself  in  thy  heart,  I  would  not 
tear  the  real  world  out  of  it.  (Pause.  An- 
gelica leans  her  head  on  his  shoulder  with 
weeping  eyes.)  I  grudge  thee  not  the  smiling 
aspect  of  life,  that  blissful  trust  in  men  who 
still  flutter  around  thee  like  visions  of  grace : 
it  is  a  wholesome  faith,  and  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  divinest  instincts  of  thy 
heart.  I  admire  the  wise  providence  of  Na- 
ture. She  surrounds  our  souls  in  youth  with 
a  world  of  delights,  and  the  budding  instinct 
of  love  finds  something  to  which  it  can  cling. 
On  this  feeble  support  the  tender  shoots  twine 
themselves  upward,  and  embrace  the  surround- 
ing world  with  a  thousand  delicate  tendrils. 
But  if  it  is  to  wax  heavenward  as  a  regal  stem 


in  all  the  pride  of  its  beauty — then  must  all 
these  suckers  die,  and  the  living  instinct, 
forced  back  on  itself,  must  strive  indepen- 
dently upward.  Still  and  softly  begins  now 
the  hitherto  torpid  soul  to  recall  the  straying 
instinct  from  the  world  of  reality,  and  to 
direct  it  toward  that  divine  ideal  that  illu- 
minates and  glorifies  her  bosom.  Then  our 
blessed  spirit  needs  no  longer  the  support 
required  by  its  childhood,  and  the  purified 
flame  of  enthusiasm  blazes  forth,  led  by  in- 
ternal, immortal  fuel. 

Ang.  Ah,  my  father!  How  far  I  fall 
short  of  the  image  you  hold  up  before  me ! 
In  this  sublime  flight  your  daughter  cannot 
accompany  you.  Let  me  pursue  the  lovely 
phantom  till,  of  itself,  it  takes  leave  of  me. 
How  shall  I — how  can  I  hate  that  in  another 
which  you  have  taught  me  to  admire  in  my- 
self? That  you  yourself  love  in  your  An- 
gelica? 

Hut.  (With  some  emotion.)  Solitude  has 
spoiled  thee  to  me,  Angelica.  I  must  conduct 
thee  unto  the  world  so  that  thou  mayest  see  how 
little  there  is  to  respect  in  it.  Thou  mayest 
there  pursue  this  lovely  phantom,  observe  this 
godlike  creation  of  thy  fancy  close  at  hand. 
Well  is  it  for  me  that  I  risk  nothing  by  the 
experiment.  In  thine  own  soul  I  furnish  thee 
with  a  standard  which  the  phantom  will  never 
equal.  (Observing  her  with  silent  delight.) 
Oh !  a  beauteous  joy  is  yet  blooming  for  me, 
and  my  long  aspiration  nears  its  fulfilment. 
How  they  will  be  astonished — how  they  will 
glow  with  emotion  hitherto  unknown  when  I 
place  my  perfect  angel  before  them,  in  their 
midst !  I  have  them — yea,  most  certainly  I 
have  them !  their  best  and  noblest  will  I 
entangle  in  this  golden  net !  Angelica  !  (Ap- 
proaching her  with  solemn  earnestness,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  her  head.)  Be  thou  a 
higher  existence  in  the  midst  of  this  degraded 
race.  Like  a  propitious  divinity  scatter  bles- 
sings around  thee.  Do  deeds  such  as  the  sun 
has  never  yet  shone  upon.  Let  the  virtues 
that  exhaust  the  heroism  of  the  hero,  the 
wisdom  of  the  sage  be  to  thee  as  playthings. 
Armed  with  irresistible  beauty,  live  over  again 
before  their  eyes  the  life  that  I  led  in  their 
midst  without  recognition ;  and  through  thy 
charms  let  the  virtue  despised  and  condemned 
in  me  enjoy  its  triumph.  Let  the  consuming 
splendor  of  such  high  graces  ray  more  benignly 
from  thy  womanly  soul,  till  their  dull  eyes 
recognize  at  last  their  all-conquering  radiance. 
Lead    them    to    this    point — till  they  see  the 
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whole  heaven  which  lies  in  thy  heart,  till 
their  glowing  desires  expand  themselves  after 
this  inexpressible  happiness— then  soar  aloft 
into  thy  proper  sphere  of  glory,  where,  in  the 
giddying  distance  far  above  them,  they  per- 
ceive the  heavenly  vision,  as  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  longing  desires  as  Orion, 
aloft  in  the  sacred  region  of  aether,  is  beyond 


the  reach  of  their  mortal  arms.  Phantoms 
became  they  to  me  when  I  was  athirst  for 
reality:  phantom-like  do  thou  melt  from  their 
presence  in  turn.  Thus  I  send  thee  forth 
among  the  children  of  men.  Now  thou  know- 
est  what  thou  art — I  have  brought  thee  up  to 
be  my  avenger. 
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WALLENSTEIN; 

A   DRAMATIC    POEM    IN    THREE    PARTS. 


PROLOGUE. 

SPOKEN   ON    THE   OCCASION    OF  THE   REOPENING   OF  THE   THEATRE  OF  WEIMAR,    IN   OCTOBER,    1798. 


■"the  laughing  and  the  serious  mask  of  play, 
To  which,  so  oft,  a  willing  eye  and  ear, 
With  all  the  tender  soul,  you  have  resigned, 
Again  unites  us  in  this  noble  hall, 
By  art  embellished,  and  to  youth  restored. 
A  cheerful  temple,  from  out  whose  columns 
The  voice  of  harmony  though  silent  speaks, 
And  thrills  the  heart  with  joyous  expectation. 
Yet  this  is  still  the  ancient  theatre, 
The  cradle  of  aspiring  youthful  talent, 
The  course  where  rising  genius  runs  its  race, 
And  we  are  still  the  same  who  strove  before, 
By  zealous  culture  to  deserve  your  praise. 
Within  these  walls  a  noble  master  stood, 
By  whose  creative  art  you  were  entranced, 
And  carried  upward  to  his  cheerful  heights ; 
Now  clothed  ii)  grace  and  dignity  renewed, 
Oh,  may  this  temple  charm  the  worthiest, 
May   bright    fulfilment   crown    the  cherished 

hope, 
On   which  our  yearning  hearts  so  long  have 

leaned. 
As  greatness  gives  to  judgment  higher  laws, 
Rekindling  emulation's  slumbering  fires, 
May  this  new  stage  and  circle  truly  stand 
The  witnesses  of  genius  in  her  triumphs  ! 
And  where  would  she  her  power  rather  try, 
The  ancient  glory  to  refresh,  outdo, 
Than  hers  before  a  chosen  audience, 
Who  moved  by  every  magic  stroke  of  art, 
When  most  'tis  fleeting,  grasp  the  subtle  sense 
Of  thought  and  feeling  in  their  varied  flow. 

The  swift  and  trackless  glory  of  our  art, 
No  image  leaves  for  sense  to  dwell  upon  ; 
The  chiseled  marble  and  the  poet's  song 
Defy  the  centuries  and  still  live  on  ; 


But  here  the  magic  with  the  artist  dies. 
E'en  as  the  voice  upon  the  ear  expires, 
Exhale  the  wonders  of  each  moment  born. 
No  lasting  work  preserves  the  hard-won  fame. 
Oh  !    arduous  art !    how  transient  thy  reward  ! 
For  thee  posterity  no  chaplet  weaves. 
Then  must  the  actor  seize  with  miser  hand 
The  present,  and  the  passing  moment  fill ; 
His  genius  to  the  living  must  appeal, 
And  build  its  monument  in  living  hearts, 
So  it  forestalls  an  immortality. 
Whoe'er  the  noblest  of  his  day  contents, 
Lives  both  for  present  and  for  future  time. 

The  era  new  Thalia's  art  begins 
To-day  upon  this  stage,  makes  bold  the  poet; 
He  leaves   the  beaten    track,    and    from   the 

sphere 
Of  narrow  city  life,  now  points  your  view 
To  scenes  of  wider  range  and  loftier  action, 
That  match  the  greatness  of  the  stirring  times 
In  which  our  fate  it  is  to  move  and  strive. 
A  noble  theme  humanity  demands 
To  sound  its  depths  and  touch  its  finer  chords. 
The  soul  that  shrinks  engaged  to  selfish  ends, 
In  gen'rous  aims  awakes  to  higher  life. 

Now  nearly  at  the  century's  earnest  close, 
When  truth  itself  converts  to  poetry, 
And  through  the  conflict  of  great  powers  en- 
gaged 
In  strife  for  freedom  or  for  ancient  rule, 
And  all  the  dearest  interests  of  man, 
A  brighter  future  dawns  upon  the  world, 
Upon  her  chequered  stage  art,  too,  must  rise 
To  higher  flights,  or  basely  yield  the  race, 
Outstripped  and  shamed  by  life's  realities. 


A  century  and  fifty  years  have  fled 
Since    welcome   peace   bestowed   upon   these 

states 
A  form  once  firm,  now  fallen  to  decay, 
The  costly  fruit  of  thirty  years  of  war; 
In  fancy  now  the  poet  will  revert, 
And,  with  your  leave,  translate  you  to  that  time 
Of  gloom,  from  which  with  joy  you  shall  be- 
hold 
The  present  and  the  future  rich  in  hope. 
Now  through  the  past  with  you  he  wings  his 

way, 
And  you  with  him  in  that  war's  midst  alight, 
That  now  for  sixteen  years  has  scourged  the 

earth 
With  every  form  of  misery  and  crime, 
And  made  the  empire  but  a  battle  ground. 
Still  unsubdued  the  waves  of  passion  heave, 
And  still  no  ray  of  hope  is  seen  afar ; 
Deserted  cities,  Magdeburg  itself 
In  ruins,  art  and  industry  prostrate, 
The  citizen  enslaved,  the  warrior  all, 
And  virtue  by  unbridled  license  mocked. 
Upon  the  blighted  soil  encamp  the  hordes, 
Now  turned  to  savages  by  endless  war. 

Upon  the  gloomy  background  of  the  time 
A  figure  rises  bold  and  arrogant, 
Of  daring  enterprise  and  haughty  mien, 
You  know  him,  the  creator  of  bold  armies, 
The  idol  of  the  camp,  the  scourge  of  nations, 
The  prop  but  yet  the  terror  of  his  king. 
A  brave  adventurous  son  of  fortune, 
Who  swiftly  by  the  favor  of  the  time, 
The  topmost  round  of  honor's  ladder  climbed. 
Yet  still  unsatisfied  and  striving  still, 


He  fell  a  victim  to  ambition's  greed. 
Though  undefined  in  history  his  worth, 
By  party  favor  and  by  hate  belied, 
Yet  art  shall  place  him  now  before  your  view, 
And  bring  him  near  unto  your  loving  hearts. 
For  all  things  in  her  wide  domain  she  bounds, 
Restrains  excess,  and  leads  us  back  to  nature ; 
On  man  she  looks  in  life's  tumultuous  throng, 
And  more  than  half  his  guilt  she  boldly  lays 
To  those  malignant  stars  that  rule  his  fate. 

Yet  not  to-day  amidst  those  martial  hosts, 
His  word  alone  could  sway  and  spirit  fire, 
Will  he  himself  appear,  his  shadow  first, 
Amid  their  serried  ranks  will  meet  you, 
Until  in  living  form  the  modest  Muse 
Shall  dare  to  place  him  full  before  your  view. 
For  power  it  was  that  led  his  heart  astray, 
His  camp  alone  elucidates  his  crime. 

Your  patience,  then,  the  earnest  poet  asks, 
If  not  at  once  he  open  to  your  view 
The  end  momentous  of  these  stirring  scenes, 
And  leads  you  through  a  series  of  events, 
Which  one  by  one  unfold  his  noble  theme. 
Then  may  the  drama  we  present  to-day 
Win  eye  and  heart  to  its  unwonted  strains. 
And  if  the  goddess  of  both  dance  and  song, 
The  Muse  to-day,  demands  her  lawful  right, 
The  ancient  German  privilege  of  rhyme, 
Blame  not,  but  rather  thank  her  for  her  pains, 
That  she  unto  the  cheerful  realm  of  art 
Transfers  the  gloomy  picture  of  the  truth, 
And  still  sincere  though  thriving  by  deceit, 
Destroys  herself  the  fiction  she  creates, 
Though  life  is  earnest,  art  is  ever  gay. 
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WALLENSTEINS    CAMP. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


Sergeant-Major,  }  ^  fl  r^/w„„  ^ 

Trumpeter,  j        Terzkfs  carabineers. 

Artilleryman. 

Sharpshooters. 

Mounted  Yagers,  of  Hoik's  corps. 

Dragoons,  of  Butler's  regiment. 

Arquebusiers,  of  Tiefenbac/i 's  regiment. 

Cuirassier,  of  a  Walloon  regiment. 

Cuirassier,  of  a  Lombard  regiment. 

Croats. 

Hulans. 


Recruit. 

Citizen. 

Peasant. 

Peasant  Boy. 

Capuchin. 

Regimental  Schoolmaster. 

Sutler- Woman. 

Servant-Girl. 

Soldiers'  Boys. 

Musicians. 
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SCENE  I.— A  Camp. 

Sutlers'  tents — in  front,  a  Slop-Shop. — Soldiers 
of  all  colors  and  uniforms  thronging  about. — 
Tables  all  filled. — Croats  and  Hulans  cook- 
ing at  a  fire. —  Sutler-Woman  serving  out 
wine.  —  Soldier  -  Boys  throwing  dice  on  a 
drumhead. — Singing  heard  from  the  tent. 

Enter  a  Peasant  and  his  Son. 

Son.     Father,  I  fear  it  will  come  to  harm, 
So  let  us  be  off  from  this  soldier  swarm ; 
But  boist'rous  mates  will  ye  find  in  the  shoal — 
'Twere  better  to  bolt  while  our  skins  are  whole. 

Father.     How  now,  boy !  the  fellows  won't 
eat  us,  though 
They  may  be  a  little  unruly,  or  so. 
See,  yonder,  arriving  a  stranger  train, 
Fresh  comers  are  they  from  the  Saal  and  Mayn. 
Much  booty  they  bring  of  the  rarest  sort — 
Tis  ours,  if  we  cleverly  drive  our  sport. 
A  captain,  who  fell  by  his  comrade's  sword, 
This  pair  of  sure  dice  to  me  transferr'd ; 
To-day  I'll  just  give  them  a  trial,  to  see 
If  their  knack's  as  good  as  it  used  to  be. 
You  must  play  the  part  of  a  pitiful  devil, 


For  these  roaring  rogues,  who  so  loosely  revel, 
Are  easily  smooth'd,  and  trick'd,and  flatter'd, 
And,  free  as  it  came,  their  gold  is  scatter'd. 
But  we — since  by  bushels  our  all  is  ta'en, 
By  spoonfuls  must  ladle  it  back  again  ; 
And,  if  with  their  swords  they  slash  so  highly, 
We  must  look  sharp,  boy,  and  do  them  slyly. 
\_Singing  and  shouting  in  the  tent. 
Hark,  how  they  shout !  God  help  the  day  ! 
'Tis  the  peasant's  hide  for  their  sport  must  pay. 
Eight  months  in  our  beds  and  stalls  have  they 
Been  swarming  here,  until  far  around 
Not  a  bird  or  a  beast  is  longer  found, 
And  the  peasant,  to  quiet  his  craving  maw, 
Has  nothing  now  left  but  his  bones  to  gnaw. 
Ne'er  were  we  crush'd  with  a  heavier  hand, 
When  the  Saxon  was  lording  it  o'er  the  land : 
And   these   are   the   Emperor's   troops,    they 
say ! — 
Son.     From  the  kitchen  a  couple  are  com- 
ing this  way, 
Not  much  shall  we  make  by  such  blades  as  they. 
Father.     They're  born  Bohemian  knaves — 
the  two — 
Belonging  to  Terzky's  carabineers, 
Who've  lain  in  these  quarters  now  for  years. 
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The  worst  are  they  of  the  worthless  crew. 
Strutting,  swaggering,  proud,  and  vain, 
They  seem  to  think  they  may  well  disdain 
With  the  peasant  a  glass  of  his  wine  to  drain. 
But,  soft — to  the  left  o'  the  fire  I  see 
Ihree  riflemen,  who  from  the  Tyrol  should  be 
Emmerick,  come,  boy,  to  them  will  we — 
Birds  of  this  feather  'tis  luck  to  find, 
Whose  trim's  so  spruce,  and  their  purse  well 
lined.  \_They  move  towards  the  tent. 


SCENE  II.— 77/<?  above — Sergeant-Major, 
Trumpeter,  Hulan. 

Trumpeter.     What  would  the  boor? — Out, 

rascal,  away  ! 
Peasant.      Some  victuals  and  drink,  worthy 
masters,  I  pray, 
For  not  a  warm  morsel  we've  tasted  to-day. 
Trum.     Ay,  guzzle  and  guttle — 'tis  always 

the  way. 
Hulan.   (With  a  glass.)  Not  broken  your 

fast  ! — there — drink,  ye  hound  ! 
\He  leads  the  peasant  to  the  tent — the  others 

come  forward. 
Ser.  •  (To      the     Trumpeter.)    Think     ye, 
they've  done  it  without  good  ground? 
Is  it  likely  they  double  our  pay  to  day, 
Merely  that  we  may  be  jolly  and  gay? 

Trum.      Why,  the  duchess  arrives  to-day, 
we  know, 
And  her  daughter  too — 

Ser.  Tush  !  that's  mere  show — 

'Tis  the  troops  collected  from  other  lands 
Who  here  at  Pilsen  have  joined  our  bands — 
We  must  do  the  best  we  can  t'  allure  'em, 
With  plentiful  rations,  and  thus  secure  'em, 
Where  such  abundant  fare  they  find, 
A  closer  league  with  us  to  bind. 

Trum.     Yes! — there's     something    in    the 

wind. 
Sf.r.     The  generals  and  commanders  too — 
Trum.     A  rather  ominous  sight,  'tis  true. 
Ser.     Who' re     met    together    so     thickly 

here — 
Trum.     Have  plenty  of  work  on  their  hands, 

that's  clear — 
Ser.     The  whisp'ring  and  sending  to  and 

fro — 
Trum.     Ay !     Ay ! 

Ser.     The  big-wig  from  Vienna,  I  trow, 
Who  since  yesterday's  seen  to  prowl  about 
In  his  golden  chain  of  office  there — 
Something's  at  bottom  of  this,  I'll  swear. 


Trum.     A    bloodhound    is   he,    beyond  a 
doubt, 
By  whom  the  duke's  to  be  hunted  out. 

Ser.     Mark  ye  well,  man  ! — they  doubt  us 
now, 
And  they  fear  the  duke's  mysterious  brow; 
He  hath  clomb  too  far  for  them,  and  fain 
WTould    they   beat  him  down  from  his  perch 
again. 
Trum.     But   we   will    hold    him    still    on 
high— 
That  all  would  think  as  you  and  I ! 

Ser.     Our  regiment,  and  the  other  four 
Which  Terzky  leads — the  bravest  corps 
Throughout  the  camp,  are  the  General's  own, 
And  have  been  trained  to  the  trade  by  himself 

alone. 
The  officers  hold  their  command  of  him, 
And  are  all  his  own,  or  for  life,  or  limb. 


SCENE  III.— Enter  Croat  with  a  Necklace. 
Sharpshooter  following  him.      The  above. 

Sharpshooter.     Croat,     where  stole  you 
that  necklace,  say? 
Get  rid  of  it,  man — for  thee  'tis  unmeet: 
Come,  take  these  pistols  in  change,  I  pray. 
Croat.     Nay,  nay,  Master  Shooter,  you're 

trying  to  cheat. 
Sharp.     Then  I'll  give  you  this  fine  blue 
cap  as  well, 
A  Lottery  prize  which  just  I've  won: 
Look  at  the  cut  of  it — quite  the  swell ! 

Croat.    (  Twirling  the  Necklace  in  the  Sun.) 
But  this  is  of  pearls  and  of  garnets  bright, 
See,  how  it  plays  in  the  sunnv  light ! 

Sharp.   (Taking  the  Necklace.)  Well,  I'll 
give  you  to  boot,  my  own  canteen — 
I'm  in  love  with  this  bauble's  beautiful  sheen. 

[Looks  at  it. 

Trum.     See,  now  ! — how  cleanly  the  Croat 

is  done : 

Snacks  !  Master  Shooter,  and  muni1  s  the  word. 

Croat.   (Having  put  on  the  cap.)   I  think 

your  cap  is  a  smartish  one. 
Sharp.   (Winking to  the  Trumpeter.)  'Tis  a 
regular  swop — as  these  gents  have  heard. 
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SCENE  IV.  —  The  above. — An  Artilleryman. 

Artilleryman.   (  To  the  Sergeant.)   How  is 
it,  I  pray,  brother  Carabineer? 
Shall  we  longer  stay  here,  our  fingers  warming, 
While  the  foe  in  the  field  around  is  swarming? 
Ser.     Art  thou,  indeed,  in  such  hasty  fret? 
Why  the  roads,  as  I  think,  are  scarce  passable 
yet. 
Artil.     For   me   they  aie  not — I'm  snug 
enough  here — 
But  a  courier's  come,  our  wits  to  waken, 
Writh  the  precious  news  that  Ratisbon's  taken. 
Trum.     Ha !  then  we  soon  shall  have  work 

in  hand. 
Ser.     Indeed?    to   protecl   the  Bavarian's 
land, 


Who  hates  the  Duke,  as  we  understand, 
We  won't  put  ourselves  in  a  violent  sweat. 
Artil.      Heyday! — -you'll    find  you're   a 
wiseacre  yet. 


SCENE  V.—  The  above.—  Two  Yagers.— Af- 
terwards Sutler-  Woman,   Soldier- Boy, 
Sehool-Master,  Servant-  Girl. 

First  Yager.  See!  see! 

Here  meet  we  a  jovial  company  ! 

Trum.     Who  can  those  green  coats  be,   I 
wonder, 
Who  strut  so  gay  and  sprucely  yonder? 
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Ser.     They're  the  Yagers  of  Hoik — and  the 
lace  they  wear, 
I'll  be  sworn,  was  ne'er  purchased  at  Leipzig 
fair. 
Sutler-Woman.     (Bringing  wine.)    Wel- 
come, good  sirs ! 
First  Yager.  Zounds,  how  now? 

Gustel  of  Blasewitz  here,  I  vow ! 

Sutler-Woman.     The  same  in  sooth — and 
you,  I  know, 
Are  the  lanky  Peter  of  Itzeho : 
Who  at  Gluckstadt  once,  in  a  revelling  night, 
With  the  wags  of  our  regiment,  put  to  flight 
All    his    father's   shiners — then   crown'd    the 
fun — 
First  Yager.     By  changing  his  pen  for  a 

rifle  gun. 
Sutler- Woman.     We're  old  acquaintance, 

then,  'tis  clear. 
First   Yager.     And   to   think  we  should 

meet  in  Bohemia  here  ! 
Sutler  -  Woman.      Oh!    here   to-day — to- 
morrow yonder — 
As  the  rude  war-broom,  in  restless  trace, 
Scatters  and  sweeps  us  from  place  to  place. 
Meanwhile    I've   been    doom'd  far  round  to 
wander. 
First  Yager.     So  one  would  think,  by  the 

look  of  your  face. 
Sutler-Woman.     Up  the  country  I've  ram- 
bled to  Temsevvar, 
Wither  I  went  with  the  baggage  car, 
When  Mansfield  before  us  we  chased  away; 
With  the  Duke  near  Stralsund  next  we  lay, 
Where  trade  went  all  to  pot,  I  may  say. 
I  jogged  with  the  succors  to  Mantua; 
And  back  again  came,  under  Feria. 
Then,  joining  a  Spanish  regiment, 
I  took  a  short  cut  across  to  Ghent ; 
And  now  to  Bohemia  I'm  come  to  get 
Old  scores  paid  off,  that  are  standing  yet, 
If  a  helping  hand  by  the  Duke  be  lent — 
And  yonder  you  see  my  sutler's  tent. 

First  Yager.     Well,  all  things  seem  in  a 
flourishing  way, 
Hut  what  have  you  done  with  the  Scotchman, 

say, 
Who   once    in    the    camp  was  your  constant 
flame  ? 
Sutler- Woman.     A  villain,  who  trick'd  me 
clean,  that  same  ! 
He  bolted  and  took  to  himself,  whate'er 
I'd  managed  to  scrape  together  or  spare, 
Leaving  me  nought  but  the  urchin  there. 

Soldi  er-Boy.   (  Springing  forward. ) 
Mother,  is  it  my  papa  you  name? 


First   Yager.      Well,    the   Emperor  now 
must  father  this  elf, 
For  the  army  must  ever  recruit  itself. 

Schoolmaster.     Forth   to   the  school,  ye 

rogue — d'ye  hear? 
First  Yager.     He,  too,  of  a  narrow  room 

has  fear. 
Servant-Girl.    (Entering.)   Aunt,  they'll 

be  off. 
Sutler- Woman.         I  come  apace. 
First  Yager.     What  gypsy  is  that  with  the 

roguish  face? 
Sutler- Woman.    My  sister's  child  from  the 

South,  is  she. 
First  Yager.    Ay,  ay,  a  sweet  little  niece — 

I  see. 
Second  Yager.   (Holding  the  girl.)  Softly, 

my  pretty  one !  stay  with  me. 
Girl.     The  customers  wait,  sir,  and  I  must 
go.  [Disengages  herself,  and  exit. 

First   Yager.      That   maiden's  a  dainty 
morsel,  I  trow! 
And  her  aunt — by  Heav'n?  I  mind  me  well, 
When  the  best  of  the  regiment  loved  her  so, 
To  blows  for  her  beautiful  face  they  fell. 
What  different  folks  one's  doomed  to  know! 
How  time  glides  off  with  a  ceaseless  flow  ! 
And  what  sights  as  yet  we  may  live  to  see ! 
(To   the  Sergeant  and  Trumpeter.)     Your 
health,  good  sirs,  may  we  be  free, 
A  seat  beside  you  here  to  take? 


SCENE  VI. —  The  Yagers,  Sergeant,  and 
Trumpeter. 

Ser.     We  thank  ye — and  room  will  gladly 
make 
To  Bohemia  welcome. 

First  Yager.  Snug  enough  here ! 

In  the  land  of  the  foe  our  quarters  were  queer. 

Trum.     You  haven't  the  look  on't — you're 

spruce  to  view. 
Ser.     Ay,  faith,  on  the  Saal,  and  in  Meissen, 
too, 
Your  praises  are  heard  from  the  lips  of  few. 
Second  Yager.     Tush,  man  !  — why,  what 
the  plague  d'ye  mean? 
The  Croat  had  swept  the  fields  so  clean, 
There  was  little,  or  nothing,  for  us  to  glean. 
Trum.     Yet    your   pointed    collar  is  clean 
and  sightly, 
And,  then,  your  hose,  that  sit  so  tightly ! 
Your  linen  so  fine,  with  the  hat  and  feather, 
Make  a  show  of  the  smartest  altogether! 
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(  To  Sergeant. )     That  fortune  should  upo  1 
younkers  shine — 
While  nothing  in  your  way  comes,  or  mine. 
Ser.     But  then  we're  the  Friedlander's  reg- 
iment, 
And,  thus,  may  honor  and  homage  claim. 
First  Yager.     For  us,  now,  that's  no  great 
compliment, 
We,  also,  bear  the  Friedlander's  name. 
Ser.     True — you  form  a  part  of  the  general 

mass. 
First  Yager.     And  you,  I  suppose,  are  a 
separate  class ! 
The  difference  lies  in  the  coats  we  wear, 
And  I  have  no  wish  to  change  with  you  there ! 
Ser.     Sir  Yager,  I  can't  but  with  pity  melt, 
When  I  think  how  much  among  boors  you've 

dwelt. 
The  clever  knack  and  the  proper  tone, 
Are  caught  by  the  General's  side  alone. 

First  Yager.     Then  the  lesson  is  wofully 
thrown  away, — 


How  he  hawks  and  spits,  indeed,  I  may  say 
You've  copied  and  caught  in  the  cleverest  way, 
But  his  spirit,  his  genius — oh,  these  I  ween, 
On  your  guard  parade  are  but  seldom  seen. 
Second  Yager.     Why,  zounds !    ask  for  us 
wherever  you  will, 
Friedland's  wild  hunt  is  our  title  still ! 
Never  shaming  the  name,  all  undaunted  we  go 
Alike,  thro'  the  field  of  a  friend,  or  a  foe; 
Through  the  rising  stalk,  or  the  yellow  corn, 
Well  know  they  the  blast  of  Hoik's  Yager  horn. 
In  the  flash  of  an  eye,  we  are  far  or  near, 
Swift  as  the  deluge,  or  there  or  here — 
As  at  midnight  dark,  when  the  flames  outbreak 
In  the  silent  dwelling  where  none  awake; 
Vain  is  the  hope  in  weapons  or  flight, 
Nor  order  nor  discipline  thwart  its  might. 
Then  struggles  the  maid  in  our  sinewy  arms, 
But  war  hath  no  pity,  and  scorns  alarms. 
Go  ask — I  speak  not  with  boasted  tongue — 
In  Bareuth,  Westphalia,  Voigtland,  where'er 
Our  troop  has  traversed — go,  ask  them  there — 
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Children  and  children's  children  long, 
When  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  are  o'er 
Of  Hoik  will  tell  and  his  Yager  corps. 

Ser.     Why,  hark  !     Must  a  soldier  then  be 

made 
By  driving  this  riotous,  roaring  trade ! 
'Tis  drilling  that  makes  him,  skill  and  sense — 
Perception — thought — intelligence. 

First   Yager.     'Tis  liberty  makes  him! — 

Here's  a  fuss ! 
That  I  should  such  twaddle  as  this  discuss. 
Was  it  for  this,  that  I  left  the  school? 
That  the  scribbling-desk,  and  the  slavish  rule, 
And  the  narrow  walls,  that  our  spirits  cramp, 
Should  be  met  with  again  in  the  midst  of  the 

camp? 
No  ! — Idle  and  heedless,  I'll  take  my  way, 
Hunting  for  novelty  every  day; 
Trust  to  the  moment  with  dauntless  mind, 
And  give  not  a  glance  or  before  or  behind. 
For  this  to  the  Emperor  I  sold  my  hide, 
That  no  other  care  I  might  have  to  bide. 
Through  the  foe's  fierce  firing  bid  me  ride, 
Through  fathomless  Rhine,  in  his  roaring  flow, 
Where  ev'ry  third  man  to  the  devil  may  go, 
At  no  bar  will  you  find  me  boggling  there ; 
But,  farther  than  this  'tis  my  special  prayer, 
That  I  may  not  be  bother' d  with  aught  like 

care. 
Ser.      If  this  be  your  wish,  you  needn't  lack 

it, 
'Tis  granted  to  all  with  the  soldier's  jacket. 
First  Yager.     What  a  fuss  and  a  bother, 

forsooth,  was  made 
By  that  man-tormentor,  Gustavus  the  Swede, 
Whose  camp  was  a  church,  where  prayers  were 

said 
At  morning  reveille  and  evening  tattoo; 
And,  whenever  it  chanced  that  we  frisky  grew, 
A  sermon  himself  from  the  saddle  he'd  read. 
Ser.     Ay,  that  was  a  man  with  the  fear  of 

God. 
First     Yager.      Girls  he   detested;  and, 

what's  rather  odd, 
If  caught  with  a  wench,  you  in  wedlock  were 

tack'd— 
I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  off  I  pack'd. 
Ser.      Their     discipline   now   has   a   trifle 

slack'd, 
First  Yager.     Well,  next  to  the  League  I 

rode  over;  their  men 
Were   must'ring  in  haste  against  Magdeburg 

then. 
Ha!  that  was  another  guess  sort  of  a  thing! — 
In  frolic  and  fun  we'd  a  glorious  swing; 
With  gaming,  and  drinking,  and  girls  at  call, 


I' faith,  sirs,  our  sport  was  by  no  means  small. 
For  Tilly  knew  how  to  command,  that's  plain  ; 
He  held  himself  in,  but  gave  us  the  rein; 
And,  long  as  he  hadn't  the  bother  of  paying, 
"Live,  and  let  live!  "  was  the  General's  say- 
ing. 
But  fortune  soon  gave  him  the  slip;  and  ne'er, 
Since  the  day  of  that  villainous  Leipzig  affair, 
Would  aught  go  aright.      'Twas  of  little  avail 
That  we  tried,  for  our  plans  were  sure  to  fail. 
If  now  we  drew  nigh,  and  rapp'd  at  a  door, 
No  greeting  awaited,  'twas  opened  no  more; 
From  place  to  place  we  went  sneaking  about, 
And  found  that  their  stock  of  respect,  was  out. 
Then  touch'd  I  the  Saxon  bounty,  and  thought 
Their    service    with    fortune    must   needs   be 
fraught. 

Ser.     You  join'd  'em  then  just  in  the  nick 
to  share 
Bohemia's  plunder? 

First  Yager.         I'd  small  luck  there. 
Strict  discipline  sternly  ruled  the  day, 
Nor  dared  we  a  foeman's  force  display. 
They  set  us  to  guard  the  imperial  forts, 
And  plagued  us  all  with  the  farce  of  the  courts. 
War  they  waged  as  a  jest,  'twere  thought — 
And  but  half  a  heart  to  the  business  brought. 
They  would  break  with  none;  and  thus  'twas 

plain, 
Small  honor  'mong  them  could  a  soldier  gain. 
So  heartily  sick  in  the  end  grew  I, 
That  my  mind  was  the  desk  again  to  try ; 
When  suddenly,  rattling  near  and  far, 
The  Friedlander's  drum  was  heard  to  war. 

Ser.     And  how  long  here  may  you  mean  to 
stay  ? 

First  Yager.     You  jest,  man. — So  long  as 
he  bears  the  sway, 
By  my  soul !   not  a  thought  of  change  have  I. 
Where  better  than  here  could  the  soldier  lie? 
Here  the  true  fashion  of  war  is  found, 
And  the  cut  of  power's  on  all  things  round; 
While    the   spirit,    whereby   the   movement's 

given. 
Mightily  stirs,  like  the  winds  of  heaven, 
The  meanest  trooper  in  all  the  throng. 
With  a  hearty  step  shall  I  tramp  along; 
On  a  burgher's  neck  as  undaunted  tread, 
As  our  General  does  on  the  prince's  head. 
As  'twas  in  the  times  of  old  'tis  now. 
The  sword  is  the  sceptre,  and  all  must  bow. 
One  crime  alone  can  I  understand, 
And  that's  to  oppose  the  word  of  command. 
What's  not  forbidden,  to  do  make  bold, 
And  none  will  ask  you  what  creed  you  hold. 
Of  just  two  things  in  this  world  I  wot, 
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What  belongs  to  the  army,  and  what  does  not. 
To  the  banner  alone  is  my  service  brought. 
Ser.      Thus,     Yager,     I    like    thee — thou 
speak'st,  I  vow, 
With  the  tone  of  a  Friedland  trooper  now. 

First   Yager.     'Tis   not   as   an    office   he 
holds  command, 
Or  a  power  received  from  the  Emperor's  hand, 
For  the  Emperor's  service  what  should  he  care? 
What  better  for  him  does  the  Emperor  fare? 
With  the  mighty  power,  he  wields  at  will, 
Has  ever  he  shelter' d  the  land  from  ill? 
No ;  a  soldier-kingdom  he  seeks  to  raise, 
And  for  this  would  set  the  world  in  a  blaze, 
Daring  to  risk  and  to  compass  all 

Trum.     Hush — who    shall    such    words   as 
these  let  fall? 

First   Yager.     Whatever  I  think  may  be 
said  by  me, 
For  the  General  tells  us,  the  word  is  free. 

Ser.     True — that  he  said  so  I  fully  agree, 
I  was  standing  by.      "The  word  is  free — 
The  deed  is  dumb — obedience  blind  !  " 
His  very  words  I  can  call  to  mind. 

First  Yager.     I  know  not  if  these  were  his 
words  or  no. 
But  he  said  the  thing,  and  'tis  even  so, 

Second  Yager.     Victory  ne'er  will  his  flag 
forsake, 
Though  she's  apt  from  others  a  turn  to  take 
Old  Tilly  outlived  his  fame's  decline, 
But,  under  the  banner  of  Wallenstein, 
There  am  I  certain  that  victory's  mine ! 
Fortune  is  spell-bound  to  him,  and  must  yield  ; 
Whoe'er  under  Friedland  shall  take  the  field 
Is  sure  of  a  supernatural  shield: 
For,  as  all  the  world  is  aware  full  well, 
The  Duke  has  a  devil  in  hire  from  hell. 

Ser.     In  truth  that  he's  charm' d  is  past  a 
doubt, 
For  we  know  how,  at  Lutzen's  bloody  affair, 
Where  firing  was  thickest,  he  still  was  there, 
As  cooly  as  might  be,  sirs,  riding  about. 
The  hat  on  his  head  was  shot  thro'  and  thro', 
In  coat  and  boots  the  bullets  that  flew 
Left  traces  full  clear  to  all  men's  view; 
But  none  got  so  far  as  to  scratch  off  his  skin, 
For  the  ointment  of  hell  was  too  well  rubb'd  in. 

First  Yager.     What  wonder  so  strange  can 
you  all  see  there? 
An  elk-skin  jacket  he  happens  to  wear, 
And  through  it  the  bullets  can  make  no  way. 
Ser.     'Tis  an  ointment  of  witches'  herbs,  I 
say, 
Kneaded  and  cook'd  by  unholy  spell. 


Trum.      No   doubt    'tis   the   work   of  the 

powers  of  hell. 
Ser.     That  he  reads  in  the  stars,  we  also 
hear, 
Where  the  future  he  sees — distant  or  near — 
But  I  know  better  the  truth  of  the  case. 
A  little  grey  man,  at  the  dead  of  night, 
Through  bolted  doors  to  him  will  pace — 
The  sentinels  oft  have  hailed  the  sight, 
And  something  great  was  sure  to  be  nigh, 
When  this  little  Grey  Coat  had  glided  by. 
First  Yager.     Ay,  ay,  he's  sold  himself  to 
the  devil, 
Wherefore,  my  lads,  let's  feast  and  revel. 


SCENE    VII. —  The  above. — Recruit,  Citizen, 
Dragoon. 

The  Recruit  advances  from  the  tent,  wearing 

a  tin  cap  on  his  head,  and  carrying 

a  wine  flask. 

Recruit.     To  father  and  uncle  pray  make 

my  bow, 
And  bid  'em  good  bye — I'm  a  soldier  now. 
First  Yager.    See,  yonder  they're  bringing 

us  something  new. 
Citizen.     O,    Franz,    remember,   this  day 

you'll  rue. 

Recruit.   (Sings.) 

The  drum  and  the  fife, 

War's  rattling  throng, 
And  a  wandering  life 

The  world  along ! 
Swift  steed — and  a  hand 
To  curb  and  command — 
With  a  blade  by  the  side, 
We're  off  far  and  wide, 
As  jolly  and  free, 
As  the  finch  in  its  glee, 
On  thicket  or  tree, 
Under  Heaven's  wide  hollow — 
Hurrah!     for   the    Friedlander's    banner    I'll 
follow ! 

Second    Yager.      Foregad !     a   jolly   com- 
panion though.  [  They  salute  him. 

Citizen.     He   comes   of  good    kin ;    now 
pray  let  him  go. 

First   Yager.     And  we  weren't  found  in 
the  streets,  you  must  know. 

Citizen.     I  tell  you  his  wealth  is  a  plentiful 
stock ; 
Just  feel  the  fine  stuff  that  he  wears  for  a  frock. 


Trum.     The  Emperor's  coat  is  the  best  he 
can  wear. 

cap  manufactory  he  is  the 


To 


The  will  of  a  man  is  his 


Citizen. 

heir. 
Second  Yager. 
fortune  alone. 
Citizen.     His  grandmother's  shop  will  soon 

be  his  own. 
First   Yager.     Pish !     traffic    in  matches ! 

who  would  do  't? 
Citizen.     A  wine-shop  his  godfather  leaves, 
to  boot, 
A  cellar  with  twenty  casks  of  wine. 

Trum.     These  with  his  comrades  he'll  surely 

share. 
Second  Yager.     Hark  ye,  lad — be  a  camp- 
brother  of  mine. 
Citizen.     A  bride  he  leaves  sitting,  in  tears, 

apart. 
First  Yager.     Good — that  now's  a  proof 

of  an  iron  heart. 
Citizen.     His   grandmother's   sure   to  die 

with  sorrow. 
Second  Yager.     The  better — for  then  he'll 

inherit  to-morrow. 
Ser.      (Advances  gravely,  and  lays  his  hand 
on  the  Recruit's  tin  cap.)   The  matter,  no 
doubt,  you  have  duly  weighed, 
And  here  a  new  man  of  yourself  have  made; 
With  hanger  and  helm,  sir,  you  now  belong 
To  a  nobler  and  more  distinguished  throng. 
Thus,  a  loftier  spirit  'twere  well  to  uphold — 
First   Yager.     And,    specially,   never   be 

sparing  of  gold. 
Ser.     In   Fortune's  ship,  with  an  onward 
gale, 
My  friend,  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to 

sail. 
The  earth-ball  is  open  before  you — yet  there 
Nought's  to  be  gained,  but  by  those  who  dare. 
Stupid  and  sluggish  your  citizen's  found, 
Like  a  dyer's  dull  jade,  in  his  ceaseless  round. 
While  the  soldier  can  be  whatever  he  will, 
For  war  o'er  the  earth  is  the  watchword  still. 
Just  look  now  at  me,  and  the  coat  I  wear, 
You  see  that  the  Emperor's  baton  I  bear — 
And  all  good  government  over  the  earth, 
You  must  know  from  the  baton  alone  has  birth  ; 
For  the  sceptre  that's  sway'd  by  the  kingly 

hand 
Is  nought  but  a  baton,  we  understand. 
And  he  who  has  corporal's  rank  obtain'd, 
Stands  on  the  ladder  where  all's  to  be  gained, 
And    you,    like   another,  may  mount  to  that 
height — 


First  Yager.     Provided  you  can  but  read 

and  write. 
Ser.     Now,   hark   to  an   instance   of  this, 

from  me, 
And  one,  which  I've  lived  myself  to  see: 
There's  Butler,  the  chief  of  dragoons,  why  he, 
Whose  rank  was  not  higher  a  whit  than  mine, 
Some  thirty  years  since,  at  Cologne  on  Rhine, 
Is  a  Major-General  now — because 
He  put  himself  forward  and  gained  applause; 
Filling  the  world  with  his  martial  fame, 
While  slept  my  merits  without  a  name. 
And  ev'n  the  Friedlander's  self — I've  heard — 
Our  General  and  all-commanding  Lord, 
Who  now  can  do  what  he  will  at  a  word, 
Had  at  first  but  a  private  squire's  degree ; 
In  the  goddess  of  war  yet  trusting  free, 
He  rear'd  the  greatness  which  now  you  see, 
And,  after  the  Emperor,  next  is  he. 
Who  knows  what  more  he  may  mean  or  get? 
(  Slyly.)  For  all-day's  evening  isn't  come  yet. 
First  Yager.     He  was  little  at  first,  tho' 

now  so  great — 
For,  at  Altorf,  in  student's  gown,  he  play'd, 
By  your  leave,  the  part  of  a  roaring  blade, 
And  rattled  away  at  a  queerish  rate. 
His  fag  he  had  well  nigh  kill'd  by  a  blow, 
And    their    Nur'mberg    worships    swore    he 

should  go 
To  jail  for  his  pains, — if  he  lik'd  it  or  no. 
'Twas   a  new-built  nest  to  be  christened  by 

him, 
Who  first  should  be  lodged.     Well,  what  was 

his  whim? 
Why,  he  sent  his  dog  forward  to  lead  the  way, 
And  they  call  the  jail  from  the  dog  to  this  day, 
That  was  the  game  a  brave  fellow  should  play, 
And  of  all  the  great  deeds  of  the  General,  none 
E'er  tickled  my  fancy,  like  this  one. 

[During  this  speech  the  Second   Yager  has 

begun  toying  with  the  Girl,  who  has  been 

in  waiting. 
Dragoon.    (Stepping  between  them.)  Com- 
rade— give  over  this  sport,  I  pray. 
Second  Yager.     Why,  who  the  devil  shall 

say  me  nay? 
Dragoon.      I've  only  to  tell  you  the  girl's 

my  own. 
First  Yager.     Such  a  morsel  as  this,  for 

himself  alone ! — 
Dragoon,  why  say,  art  thou  crazy  grown  ? 
Second  Yager.     In  the  camp  to  be  keep- 
ing a  wench  for  one ! 
No!    the  light  of  a  pretty  girl's  face  must  fall, 
Like  the  beams  of  the  sun  to  gladden  us  all. 

\Kisses  her. 
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Dragoon.   (Tears  her  away.)  I    tell    you 

again,  that  it  shan't  be  done. 
First  Yager.     The    pipers    are    coming, 

lads !    now  for  fun  ! 
Second  Yager.   (To  Dragoon.)  I   shan't 

be  far  off,  should  you  look  for  me. 
Ser.     Peace,    my   good    fellows! — a    kiss 

goes  free. 


SCENE  VIII. — Enter  Miners,  and  play  a 
Waltz  —  at  first  slowly,  and  afterwards 
quicker. — The  First  Yager  dances  with  the 
Girl,  the  Sutler-Woman  with  the  Recruit. — 
The  Girl  springs  aivay,  and  the  Yager,  pur- 
suing her,  seizes  hold  of  a  Capuchin  Friar 
just  entering. 

Friar.     Hurrah  !  halloo  !  tol,  lol,  de  rol,  le  ! 
The  fun's  at  its  height !     I'll  not  be  away ! 
Is't  an  army  of  Christians  that  join  in  such 

works? 
Or  are  we  all  turned  Anabaptists  and  Turks? 
Is  the  Sabbath  a  day  for  this  sport  in  the  land, 
As  tho'  the  great  God  had  the   gout   in  his 

hand, 
And  thus  couldn't  smite  in  the  midst  of  your 

band! 
Say,  is  this  a  time  for  your  revelling  shouts, 
For    your    banquetings,    feasts,    and    holiday 

bouts? 
Quid  hie  statis  otiosi?   declare 
Why,  folding  your  arms,  stand  ye  lazily  there? 
While  the  furies  of  war  on  the  Danube  now 

fare, 
And  Bavaria's  bulwark  is  lying  full  low, 
And  Ratisbon's  fast  in  the  clutch  of  the  foe. 
Yet,  the  army  lies  here  in  Bohemia  still, 
And  caring  for  nought,  so  their  paunches  they 

fill! 
Bottles  far  rather  than  battles  you'll  get, 
And  your  bills  than  your  broad  swords  more 

readily  wet; 
With  the   wenches,  I    ween,  is    your   dearest 

concern, 
And  you'd  rather  roast  oxen  than  Oxenstiern. 
In  sackcloth  and  ashes  while    Christendom's 

grieving, 
No   thought    has    the    soldier   his   guzzle   of 

leaving. 
'Tis  a  time  of  misery,  groans,  and  tears! 
Portentous  the  face  of  the  heavens  appears ! 
And  forth  from  the  clouds  behold  blood-red, 
The  Lord's  war-mantle  is  downward  spread — 


While    the    comet    is  thrust  as  a  threatening 

rod, 
From  the  window  of  Heaven  by  the  hand  of 

God. 
The  world  is  but  one  vast  house  of  woe, 
The  Ark  of  the  Church  stems  a  bloody  flow, 
The  Holy  Empire — God  help  the  same ! 
Has  wretchedly  sunk  to  a  hollow  name. 
The  Rhine's  gay  stream  has  a  gory  gleam, 
The  cloister's  nests  are  robbed  by  roysters ; 
The  church-lands  now  are  changed  to  lurch- 
lands; 
Abbacies,  and  all  other  holy  foundations 
Now  are  but  Robber-sees — rogues'  habitations. 
And  thus  is  each  once-blest  German  state, 
Deep  sunk  in  the  doom  of  the  desolate ! 
Whence  comes  all  this?   Oh!  that  will  I  tell — 
It  comes  of  your  doings,  of  sin,  and  of  hell ; 
Of  the  horrible,  heathenish  lives  ye  lead, 
Soldiers  and  officers,  all  of  a  breed. 
For  sin  is  the  magnet,  on  every  hand, 
That  draws  your  steel  throughout  the  land ! 
As  the  onion  causes  the  tear  to  flow, 
So  Vice  must  ever  be  followed  by  Woe — 
The  W  duly  succeeds  the  V, 
This  is  the  order  of  A,  B,  C. 

Ubi  erit  viclorice  spes, 
Si  offenditur  Deus  ?  which  says, 
How,  pray  ye,  shall  victory  e'er  come  to  pass, 
If  thus  you  play  truant  from  sermon  and  mass, 
And  do  nothing  but  lazily  loll  o'er  the  glass? 
The  woman,  we're  told  in  the  Testament, 
Found  the  penny,  in  search  whereof  she  went. 
Saul  met  with  his  father's  asses  again, 
And  Joseph  his  precious  fraternal  train, 
But  he,  who  'mong  soldiers  shall  hope  to  see 
God's  fear,  or  shame,  or  discipline — he 
From  his  toil,  beyond  doubt,  will  baffled  re- 
turn, 
Tho'  a  hundred  lamps  in  the  search  he  burn. 
To  the  wilderness  preacher,  th'  Evangelist  says, 
The  soldiers,  too,  throng' d  to  repent  of  their 

ways, 
And  had  themselves  christen'd  in  former  days. 
Quid faciemus  nos  ?   they  said : 
Tow'rd  Abraham's  bosom  what  path  must  we 
tread  ? 
Ft  ait  illis,  and,  said  he, 
Neminem  concutiatis  ; 

From  bother  and  wrongs  leave   your   neigh- 
bors free. 
Ncque  calumnia?nfaciatis  ; 
And  deal  nor  in  slander  nor  lies,  d'ye  see? 
Contend  estotc — content  ye,  pray, 
Stipendiis  vestris — with  your  pay — 
And  curse  forever  each  evil  way. 
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There  is  a  command — thou  shalt  not  utter 
The  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain ; 
But,  where  is  it  men  most  blasphemies  mutter? 
Why  here,  in  Duke  Friedland's  head  quarters, 

'tis  plain. 
If  for  every  thunder  ! — and  every  blast ! 
Which  blazing  ye  from  your  tongue-points  cast, 
The  bells  were  but  rung,  in  the  country  round, 
Not  a  bellman,  I  ween,  would  there  soon  be 

found ; 
And  if  for  each  and  ev'ry  unholy  prayer 
Which  to  vent  from  your  jabbering  jaws  you 

dare, 
From   your   noddles   were    pluck'd    but    the 

smallest  hair, 
Ev'ry  crop  would  be  smooth' d  ere   the  sun 

went  down, 
Tho'  at  morn  'twere  as  bushy  as  Absalom's 

crown. 
Now  Joshua,  methinks,  was  a  soldier  as  well — 
By  the  arm  of  King  David  the  Philistine  fell; 
But  where  do  we  find  it  written,  I  pray, 
That  they  ever  blasphemed  in  this  villainous 

way? 
One  would  think  ye  need  stretch  your  jaws  no 

more, 
To  cry,   "God  help  us!"    than  "Zounds!" 

to  roar. 
But,  by  the  liquor  that's  poured  in  the  cask, 

we  know 
With  what  it  will  bubble  and  overflow. 

Again,  it  is  written, — thou  shalt  not  steal, 
And  this  you  follow,  i' faith!    to  the  letter, 
For  open  faced  robbery  suits  ye  better. 
The  gripe  of  your  vulture  claws  you  fix 
On  all — and  your  wiles  and  rascally  tricks 
Make  the  gold  unhid  in  our  coffers  now, 
And  the  calf  unsafe  while  yet  in  the  cow — 
Ye  take  both  the  egg  and  the  hen,  I  vow. 
Contenti  estote — the  preacher  said ; 
Which    means — be    content   with   your   army 

bread. 
But   how   should    the   slaves   not   from   duty 

swerve  ? 
The  mischief  begins  with  the  lord  they  serve. 
Just  like  the  members  so  is  the  head. 
I  should  like  to  know  who  can  tell  me  his  creed. 
First  Yager.     Sir  Priest,  'gainst  ourselves 

rail  on  as  you  will — 
Of  the  General  we  warn  you  to  breathe  no  ill. 

Friar.     Ne  custodias  gregem  meant  I 
An  Ahab  is  he,  and  a  Jerobeam, 
Who  the  people  from  faith's  unerring  way, 
To  the  worship  of  idols  would  turn  astray. 
Trum.  and  Recruit.     Let  us  not  hear  that 

again,  we  pray. 


Friar.     Such  a  Bramarbas,  whose  iron  tooth 
Would  seize  all  the  strongholds  of  earth,  for- 
sooth ! — 
Did  he  not  boast,  with  ungodly  tongue, 
That    Stralsund   must    needs  to  his  grasp  be 

wrung, 
Though  to  heaven  itself  with  a  chain  t'were 
strung? 
Trum.     Will  none  put  a  stop  to  his  slan- 
derous bawl  ? 
Friar.     A   wizard    is  he ! — and  a  sorcerer 
Saul  !— 
Holofernes! — a  Jehu! — denying,  we  know, 
Like  St.  Peter,  his  Master  and  Lord  below ; 
And  hence  must  he  quail  when  the  cock  doth 
crow — 
Both  Yagers.      Now,  parson,  prepare;  for 

thy  doom  is  nigh. 
Friar.     A  fox  more  cunning  than  Herod, 

I  trow- — 
Trum.  and  Both  Yagers.  (Pressing against 
him.)    Silence,  again, — if  thou  would'st 
not  die ! 
Croats.    (Interfering.)    Stick  to  it,  father: 
we'll  shield  you,  ne'er  fear, 
The  close  of  your  preachment  now  let's  hear. 
Friar.    (Still  louder.)    A  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  towering  pride ! 
And  a  vile  and  heretic  sinner  beside ! 
He  calls  himself  rightly  the  stone  of  a  wall; 
For,  faith !  he's  a  stumbling-stone  to  us  all. 
And  ne'er  can  the  Emperor  have  peace  indeed, 
Till  of  Friedland  himself  the  land  is  freed. 
[During  the  last  passage,  which  he  pronounces 
in  an  elevated  voice,  he  has  been  gradually 
retreating,    the    Croats  keeping  the  other 
Soldiers  off. 


SCENE  IX.— The  above,  without  the  Friar. 

First  Yager.    (To  the  Sergeant.)  But,  tell 
us,  what  meant  he  'bout  chanticleer, 
Whose  crowing  the  General  dares  not  hear? 
No  doubt  it  was  uttered  in  spite  and  scorn. 

Ser.    Listen — 'tis  not  so  untrue  as't  appears ; 
For  Friedland  was  rather  mysteriously  born, 
And  is  'specially  troubled  with  ticklish  ears. 
He  can  never  suffer  the  mew  of  a  cat ; 
And,  when  the  cock  crows,  he  starts  thereat. 

First  Yager.     He's  one  and  the  same  with 
the  lion  in  that. 

Ser.     Mouse-still  must  all  around  him  creep. 
Strict  watch  in  this  the  sentinels  keep, 
For   he  ponders  on  matters  most  grave  and 
deep.  \_Voices  in  the  tent.     A  tumult. 
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Seize  the  rascal !   lay  on  !   lay  on  ! 

Peasant's  Voice.     Help  ! — mercy  ! — help  ! 
Others.  Peace !  peace  !  begone ! 

First  Yager.     Deuce  take  me,  but  yonder 

the  swords  are  out ! 
Second  Yager.     Then  I  must  be  off,  and 
see  what  'tis  about. 

[  Yagers  enter  the  tent. 
Sutler-Woman.   (  Comes  forward.)  A  scan- 
dalous villain! — a  scurvy  thief! 
Trum.     Good    hostess,    the    cause    of  this 

clamorous  grief? 
Sutler-Woman.     A   cut-purse! — a  scoun- 
drel !   the  villain  I  call. 
That  the  like  in  my  tent  should  ever  befall ! 
I'm  disgraced  and  undone  with  the  officers  all ! 
Ser.     Well,  coz,  what  is  it? 
Sutler- Woman.      Why,  what  should  it  be? 
But  a  peasant  they've  taken  just  now  with  me — 
A  rogue  with  false  dice,  to  favor  his  play. 
Trum.      See!     they're    bringing    the    boor 
and  his  son  this  way. 


SCENE  X. — Soldiers  dragging  in  the  Peasant, 
bound. 

First  Yager.      He  must  hang! 

Sharp,  and  Dragoons.  To  the  provost 

come  on  ! 
Ser.     'Tis    the  latest  order  that  forth  has 

gone. 
Sutler-Woman.     In   an    hour   I    hope  to 

b'ehold  him  swinging! 
Ser.     Bad  work  bad  wages  will  needs  be 

bringing. 
First  Arq.   (To  the  others.)  This  comes  of 
their  desperation.     We 
First  ruin  them  out  and  out,  d'ye  see: 
Which  tempts  them  to  steal,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
Trum.     How  now !  the  rascal's  cause  would 
you  plead? 
The  cur ! — -the  devil  is  in  you  indeed  ! 

First  Arq.     The  boor  is  a  man — as  a  body 

may  say. 
First  Yager.  (To  the  Trumpeter.)  Let'em 
go! — they're  of  Tiefenbach's  corps,  the 
railers, 
A  glorious  train  of  glovers  and  tailors  ! 
At  Brieg,  in  garrison,  long  they  lay; 
What  should  they  know  about  camps,  I  pray? 


SCENE  XI. —  The  above. — Cuirassiers. 

First  Cui.      Peace!    what's  amiss  with  the 

boor,  may  I  crave? 
First  Sharp.     He  has  cheated  at  play,  the 

cozening  knave! 
First  Cui.     But  say,  has  he  cheated  you, 

man,  of  aught? 
First   Sharp.     Just  cleaned  me  out — and 

not  left  me  a  groat. 
First  Cui.     And  can  you,  who've  the  rank 
of  a  Friedland  man, 
So  shamefully  cast  yourself  away, 
As  to  try  your  luck  with  a  boor  at  play? 
Let  him  run  off,  so  that  run  he  can. 

\_TJie    Peasant    escapes,    the   others   throng 

together. 
First  Arq.     He  makes  short  work — is  of 
resolute  mood — 
And  that  with  such  fellows  as  these  is  good. 
Who  is  he? — -not  of  Bohemia,  that's  clear. 
Sutler- Woman,     He's  a   Walloon  —  and 
respect,  I  trow, 
Is  due  to  the  Pappenheim  cuirassier ! 

First   Dragoon.     (Joining.)    Young  Pic- 
colomini  leads  them  now, 
Whom    they  chose  as  Colonel,  of  their  own 

free  might, 
When  Pappenheim  fell  in  Lutzen's  fight. 
First  Arq.      Durst  they,   indeed,  presume 

so  far? 
First  Dragoon.    This  regiment  issomething 
above  the  rest. 
It  has  ever  been  foremost  throughout  the  war, 
And  may  manage  its  laws,  as  it  pleases  best. 
Besides,  'tis  by  Friedland  himself  caressed. 
First  Cui.   (To  the  Second.)  Is't  so  in  truth, 

man?     Who  averr'd  it? 
Second  Cui.     From  the  lips  of  the  Colonel 

himself  I  heard  it. 
First    Cui.     The   devil  !    we're    not    their 

dogs,  I  ween  ! 
First  Yager.      How  now,   what's  wrong? 

You're  swol'n  with  spleen  ! 
Second  Yager.     Is  it  anything,  comrades, 

may  us  concern? 
First   Cui.       'Tis    what    none    need    be 
wondrous  glad  to  learn. 

\_The  Soldiers  press  round  him. 
To  the  Netherlands  they  would  lend  us  now — 
Cuirassiers,  Yagers,  and  Shooters  away, 
Eight  thousand,  in  all,  must  march,  they  say. 
Sutler- Woman.  What !  what !  again  the 
old  wandering  way — 
I  got  back  from  Flanders  but  yesterday? 
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Second  Cui.   (To  the  Dragoons.)  You  of 

Butler's  corps  must  tramp  with  the  rest. 
First  Cui.     And  we,  the  Walloons,  must 

doubtless  be  gone. 
Sutler-Woman.      Why  of  all  our  squadrons 

these  are  the  best. 
First  Cui.     To  march  where  that  Milanese 

fellow  leads  on. 
First    Yager.     The  Infant !    that's  queer 

enough  in  its  way. 
Second  Yager.     The  Priest — then,  egad  ! 

there's  the  devil  to  pay. 
First  Cui.     Shall  we  then  leave  the  Fried- 
lander's  train, 
Who  so  nobly  hi    soldiers  doth  entertain — 
And  drag  to  the  field  with  this  fellow  from 

Spain  ? 
A  niggard  whom  we  in  our  souls  disdain  ! 
That'll  never  go  down — I'm  off,  I  swear. 
Tkum.     Why,  what  the  devil  should  we  do 
there? 
We  sold  our  blood  to  th'  Emperor — ne'er 
For  this  Spanish  red  hat  a  drop  we'll  spare  ! 
Second  Yager.     On  the  Friedlander's  word 
and  credit  alone 
We  ranged  ourselves  in  the  trooper  line, 
And,  but  for  our  love  to  Wallenstein, 
Ferdinand  ne'er  had  our  service  known. 
First    Dragoon.     Was   it    not    Friedland 
that  formed  our  force  ? 
His  fortune  shall  still  be  the  star  of  our  course. 
Ser.     Silence,  good  comrades,  to  me  give 
ear — 
Talking  does  little  to  help  us  here. 
Much  farther  in  this  I  can  see  than  you  all, 
And  a  trap  has  been  laid  in  which  we're  to  fall. 
First   Yager.      List    to    the   order-book! 

hush — be  still ! 
Ser.    But  first,  cousin  Gustel,  I  pray  thee  fill 
A    glass   of  Melneck,    as  my   stomach's   but 

weak ; 
When  I've  tost  it  off,  my  mind  I'll  speak. 
Sutler-Woman.     Take  it,  good  Sergeant. 
I  quake  for  fear — 
Think  you  that  mischief  is  hidden  here? 

Ser.     Look  ye,  my  friends,  'tis  fit  and  clear 
That  each  should  consider  what's  most  near. 
But  as  the  General  says,  say  I, 
One  should  always  the  whole  of  a  case  descry. 
We  call  ourselves  all  the  Friedlander's  troops: 
The  burgher  on  whom  we  billeted,  stoops, 
Our  wants  to  supply,  and  cooks  our  soups. 
His  ox,  or  his  horse,  the  Peasant  must  chain 
To  our  baggage  car,  and  may  grumble  in  vain. 
Just  let  a  lance-corp'ral,  with  seven  good  men, 
Tow'rd  a  village  from  far  but  come  within  ken, 


You're  sure  he'll  be  prince  of  the  place,  and 

may 
Cut   what  capers  he  will,  with  unquestion'd 

sway. 
Why,  zounds  !  lads,  they  heartily  hate  us  all — 
And  would  rather  the  devil  should  give  them 

a  call 
Than  our  yellow  collars.     And  why  don' t  they 

fall 
On  us  fairly  at  once,  and  get  rid  of  our  lumber? 
They're  more  than  our  match  in  point  of  num- 
ber, 
And  carry  the  cudgel  as  we  do  the  sword. 
Why  can  we  laugh  them  to  scorn?     By  my 

word, 
Because  we  make  up  here  a  terrible  horde. 
First  Yager.     Ay,  ay,  in  the  mass  lies  the 

spell  of  our  might, 
And  the  Friedlander  judged  the  matter  aright, 
When,    some    eight    or   nine   years   ago,    he 

brought 
The  Emperor's  army  together.     They  thought 
Twelve  thousand  enough  for  the  Gen'ral.     In 

vain — 
Said  he — such  a  force  I  can  never  maintain. 
Sixty  thousand  I'll  bring  ye  into  the  plain, 
And  they,  I'll  be  sworn,  won't  of  hunger  die, 
And  thus  were  we  Wallenstein's  men,  say  I. 
Ser.     For  example — cut  one  of  my  fingers 

off— 
This  little  one,  here,  from  my  right  hand  doff. 
Is  the  taking  my  finger,  then,  all  you've  done? 
No,  no,  to  the  devil  my  hand  is  gone ! 
'Tis  a  stump — no  more — and  use  has  none. 
The  eight  thousand  horse  they  wish  to  disband, 
May  be  but  a  finger  of  our  army's  hand. 
But,  when  they're  once  gone — may  we  under- 
stand, 
We  are  but  one-fifth  the  less?     oh,  no — 
By  the  Lord,  the  whole  to  the  devil  will  go ! 
All  terror,  respect,  and  awe,  will  be  o'er, 
And  the  Peasant  will  swell  his  crest  once  more ; 
And  the  Board  of  Vienna  will  order  us  where 
Our    troops  must  be  quartered,  and  how  we 

must  fare, 
As  of  old,  in  the  days  of  their  beggarly  care. 
Yes — and  how  long  it  will  be  who  can  say 
Ere  the  General  himself  they  may  take  away? 
For  they  don't  much  like  him  at  court,  I  learn  ; 
And  then  it's  all  up  with  the  whole  concern  ! 
For  who,  to  our  pay,  will  be  left  to  aid  us? 
And  see  that  they  keep  the  promise  they  made 

us. 
Who  has  the  energy — who  the  mind — 
The  flashing  thought — and  the  fearless  hand — 
Together  to  bring,  and  thus  fastly  bind 
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The  fragments  that  form  our  close-knit  band. 
For  example,  Dragoon — just  answer  us  now, 
From  which  of  the  countries  of  earth  art  thou? 
Dragoon.     From  distant  Erin  came  I  here. 
Ser.    (To  the   two  Cuirassiers.)    You're  a 
Walloon,  my  friend  that's  clear. 
And  you,  an  Italian,  as  all  may  hear. 

First  Cui.     Who  I  may  be,  faith !  I  never 
could  say. 
In  my  Infant  years  they  stole  me  away. 

Ser.     And    you,    from  what  far  land  may 

you  be  ? 
First  Arq.      I  come  from  Buchau — on  the 

Feder  Sea. 
Ser.     Neighbor,  and  you? 
Second  Arq.  I  am  a  Swiss. 

Ser.   (To  the  Second  Yager.)  And  Yager, 
let's  hear  where  your  country  is? 


Second   Yager.     Up   above   Wismar,  my 
fathers  dwell. 

Ser.   (Pointing  to  the  Trumpeter.)  And  he's 
from  Eger — and  I  as  well : 
And,  now,  my  comrades,  I  ask  you  whether 
Would  any  one  think,  when  looking  at  us, 
That  we,  from  the  North  and  South,  had  thus 
Been  hitherward  drifted  and  blown  together? 
Do  we  not  seem  as  hewn  from  one  mass? 
Stand  we  not  close  against  the  foe, 
As  though  we  were  glued,  or  moulded  so? 
Like  mill-work  don't  we  move,  d'ye  think  ! 
'  Mong  ourselves  in  the  nick,  at  a  word  or  wink  ? 
Who  has  thus  cast  us,  here,  all  as  one, 
Now  to  be  sever' d  again  by  none? 
Who?  why,  no  other  than  Wallenstein  ! 

First   Yager.     In  my  life  it  ne'er  was  a 
thought  of  mine, 
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Whether  we  suited  each  other  or  not, 
I  let  myself  go  with  the  rest  of  the  lot. 

First  Cui.     I  quite  agree  in  the  Sergeant's 
opinion — 
They'd    fain  have  an  end  of  our   camp  do- 
minion, 
And  trample  the  soldier  down,  that  they 
May  govern  alone  in  their  own  good  way. 
"l'is  a  conspiration — a  plot,  I  say  ! 

Sutler  -  Woman.      A   conspiration  —  God 
help  the  day ! 
Then  my  customers  won't  have  cash  to  pay. 
Ser.     Why,  faith,  we  shall  all  be  bankrupts 
made : 
The  captains  and  generals,  most  of  them,  paid 
The  costs  of  the  regiment  with  private  cash, 
And,  wishing  'bove  all,  to  cut  a  dash, 
Went  a  little  beyond  their  means — but  thought, 
No  doubt,  that  they  thus  had  a  bargain  bought. 
Now  they'll  be  cheated,  sirs,  one  and  all, 
Should  our  chief,  our  head,  the  General  fall. 
Sutler-Woman.     Oh,  Heav'n  !    this  curse 
I  never  can  brook  ! 
Why,  half  of  the  army  stand  in  my  book. 
Two  hundred  dollars  I've  trusted  madly, 
That  Count  Isolani,  who  pays  so  badly. 
First   Cui.     Well,  comrades,  let's   fix   on 
what's  to  be  done — 
Of  the  ways  to  save  us,  I  see  but  one ; 
If  we  hold  together  we  needn't  fear, 
So  let  us  stand  out  as  one  man  here ; 
And  then  they  may  order  and  send  as  they  will, 
Fast  planted  we'll  stick  in  Bohemia  still. 
We'll  never  give  in — no,  nor  march  an  inch, 
We  stand  on  our  honor,  and  must  not  flinch. 
Second  Yager.     We're  not   to   be  driven 
the  country  about, 
Let  'em  come  here,  and  they'll  find  it  out. 
First  Arq.     Good  sirs,  'twere  well  to  be- 
think ye  still, 
That  such  is  the  Emperor's  sovereign  will. 
Trum.    Oh!   as  to  the  Emperor,  we  needn't 

be  nice. 
First  Arq.     Let  me  not  hear  you  say  so 

twice. 
Trum.     Why,  'tis  even  so — as  I  just  have 

said. 
First   Yager.      True,    man  —  I've    always 
heard  'em  say, 
'Tis  Friedland  alone  you've  here  to  obey. 
Ser.     By  our  bargain  with  him  it   should 
be  so, 
Absolute  power  is  his,  you  must  know. 
We've  war,  or  peace,  but  as  he  may  please, 
Or  gold  or  goods  he  has  power  to  seize, 
And  hanging  or  pardon  his  will  decrees. 


Captains  and  colonels  he  makes — and  he, 
In  short,  by  th'  Imperial  seal  is  free, 
To  hold  all  the  marks  of  sovereignty. 

First   Arq.       The    Duke   is   high   and   of 
mighty  will, 
But  yet  must  remain,  for  good  or  for  ill, 
Like  us  all,  but  the  Emperor's  servant  still. 
Ser.     Not  like  us  all — I  there  disagree — 
Friedland  is  quite  independent  and  free, 
The  Bavarian  is  no  more  a  Prince  than  he ; 
For,  was  I  not  by  myself  to  see, 
When  on  duty  at  Brandeis,  how  th'  Emperor 

said, 
He  wished  him  to  cover  his  princely  head. 
First  Arq.     That  was  because  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg land, 
Which  he  held  in  pawn  from  the  Emperor's 
hand. 
First   Yager.   (To   the   Sergeant.)  In  the 
Emperor's  presence,  man!  say  you  so? 
That,  beyond  doubt,  was  a  wonderful  go ! 
Ser.   (Feels  in  his  pocket.)  If  you  question 
my  word  in  what  I  have  told, 
I  can  give  you  something  to  grasp  and  hold. 

[Showing  a  coin. 
Whose  image  and  stamp  d'ye  here  behold? 
Sutler-Woman.     Oh !    that  is  a   Wallen- 

stein's,  sure! 
Ser. -Major.     Well,  there,  you   have   it — 
what  doubt  can  rest? 
Is  he  not  Prince  just  as  good  as  the  best? 
Coins  he  not  money  like  Ferdinand? 
Hath  he  not  his  own  subjects  and  land? 
Is  he  not  called  your  highness,  I  pray? 
And  why  should  he  not  have  his  soldiers  in 
pay? 
First  Arq.     That  no  one  has  ever  meant 
to  gainsay; 
But  we're  still  at  the  Emperor's  beck  and  call, 
For  his  Majesty  'tis  who  pays  us  all. 

Trum.     In  your  teeth  I  deny  it — and  will 
again — 
His  Majesty  'tis  who  pays  us  not, 
For  this  forty  weeks,  say,  what  have  we  got, 
But  a  promise  to  pay,  believed  in  vain? 
First  Arq.     What  then  !   'tis  kept  in  safe 

hands,  I  suppose. 
First  Cui.     Peace,  good  sirs,  will  you  come 
to  blows? 
Have  you  a  quarrel  and  squabble  to  know 
If  the  Emperor  be  our  master  or  no? 
'Tis  because  of  our  rank,  as  his  soldiers  brave, 
That  we  scorn  the  lot  of  the  herded  slave; 
And  will  not  be  driven  from  place  to  place, 
As  priests  or  puppies  our  path  may  trace. 
And,  tell  me,  is't  not  the  Sovereign's  gain, 
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If  the  soldiers  their  dignity  well  maintain? 
Who  but  his  soldiers  give  hiin  the  state 
Of  a  mighty,  wide-ruling  potentate? 
Make  and  preserve  for  him,  far  and  near, 
The  voice  which  Christendom  quakes  to  hear? 
Well  enough  they  may  his  yoke-chain  bear, 
Who  feast  on  his  favors,  and  daily  share, 
In  golden  chambers,  his  sumptuous  fare. 
We — we  of  his  splendors  have  no  part, 
Nought  but  hard  wearying  toil  and  care, 
And  the  pride  that  lives  in  a  soldier's  heart. 
Second  Yager.    All  great  tyrants  and  kings 

have  shown 
Their  wit,  as  I  take  it,  in  what  they've  done; 
They've  trampled  all  others  with  stern  com- 
mand, 
But  the  soldier  they've  led  with  a  gentle  hand. 
First  Cui.     The   soldier   his  worth    must 

understand; 
Who'er  doesn't  nobly  drive  the  trade, 
'Twere  best  from  the  business  far  he'd  staid. 
If  I  cheerily  set  my  life  on  a  throw, 
Something  still  better  than  life  I'll  know; 
Or  I'll  stand  to  be  slain  for  the  paltry  pelf, 
As  the  Croat  still  does — and  scorn  myself. 
Both  Yagers.     Yes — honor  is  dearer  than 

life  itself. 
First  Cui.     The  sword   is  no  plough  nor 

delving  tool, 
He  who  would  till  with  it,  is  but  a  fool. 
For  us,  neither  grass  nor  grain  doth  grow, 
Houseless  the  soldier  is  doomed  to  go, 
A  changeful  wanderer  over  the  earth, 
Ne'er   knowing    the   warmth   of    a    home-lit 

hearth. 
The  city  glances — he  halts — not  there — 
Nor  in  village  meadows,  so  green  and  fair; 
The  vintage  and  harvest  wreath  are  twined 
He  sees,  but  must  leave  them  far  behind. 
Then,  tell  me,  what  hath  the  soldier  left, 
If  he's  once  of  his  self-esteem  bereft? 
Something  he  must  have  his  own  to  call, 
Or  on  slaughter  and  burnings  at  once  he'll  fall. 
First  Arq.     God   knows,  'tis  a   wretched 

life  to  live ! 
First  Cui.     Yet  one  which  I  for  no  other 

would  give. 
Look  ye— far  round  in  the  world  I've  been, 
And  all  of  its  different  service  seen. 
The  Venetian  Republic — the  Kings  of  Spain 
And  Naples  I've  served,  and  served  in  vain. 
Fortune   still    frowned  —  and    merchant    and 

knight, 
Craftsman  and  Jesuit,  have  met  my  sight ; 
Yet,  of  all  their  jackets,  not  one  have  I  known 
To  please  me  like  this  steel  coat  of  my  own. 


First  Arq.     Well — that  now  is  what  I  can 

scarcely  say. 
First   Cui.     In    the   world,    a    man    who 
would  make  his  way, 
Must  plague  and  bestir  himself  night  and  day. 
To  honor  and  place,  if  he  choose  the  road, 
He  must  bend  his  back  to  the  golden  load. 
And  if  home-delights  should  his  fancy  please, 
With  children  and  grandchildren    round   his 

knees, 
Let  him  follow  an  honest  trade  in  peace. 
I've  no  taste  for  this  kind  of  life — not  I! 
Free  will  I  live,  and  as  freely  die. 
No  man's  spoiler  or  heir  will  I  be — 
But,  throned  on  my  nag,  I  will  smile  to  see 
The  coil  of  the  crowd  that  is  under  me. 

First  Yager.     Bravo! — that's  as   I've   al- 
ways done. 
First  Arq.     In  truth,  sirs,  it  may  be  far 
better  fun 
To  trample  thus  over  your  neighbor's  crown. 
First  Cui.      Comrade,  the  times  are  bad 
of  late — 
The  sword  and  the  scales  live  separate. 
But  do  not  then  blame  that  I've  preferr'd, 
Of  the  two,  to  lean,  as  I  have,  to  the  sword. 
For  mercy  in  war  I  will  yield  to  none, 
Tho'  I  never  will  stoop  to  be  drumm'd  upon. 
First  Arq.     Who  but  the  soldier  the  blame 
should  bear, 
That  the  laboring  poor  so  hardly  fare? 
The    war    with   its   plagues,  which   all   have 

blasted, 
Now  sixteen  years  in  the  land  hath  lasted. 
First   Cui.     Why,    brother,    the    blessed 
God  above 
Can't  have  from  us  all  an  equal  love. 
One  prays  for  the  sun,  at  which   t'other  will 

fret: 
One  is  for  dry  weather — t'other  for  wet. 
What  you,  now,  regard  as  with  misery  rife, 
Is  to  me  the  unclouded  sun  of  life. 
If  'tis  at  the  cost  of  burgher  and  boor, 
I  really  am  sorry  that  they  must  endure ; 
But  how  can  I  help  it?    Here,  you  must  know, 
'Tis  just  like  a  cavalry  charge  'gainst  the  foe: 
The  steeds  loud  snorting,  and  on  they  go  ! 
Whoever  may  lie  in  the  mid  career — 
Be  it  my  brother  or  son  so  dear, 
Should  his  dying  groan  my  heart  divide 
Yet  over  his  body  I  needs  must  ride, 
Nor  pitying  stop  to  drag  him  aside. 

First  Yager.     True — who  ever  asks  how 

another  may  bide? 
First  Cui.     Thus,  my  lads,  'tis  my  coun- 
sel, while 
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On  the  soldier  dame  Fortune  deigns  to  smile, 
That  we  with  both  hands  her  bounty  clasp, 
For  it  mayn't  be  much  longer  left  to  our  grasp. 
Peace  will  be  coming  some  over  night, 
And  then  there's  an  end  to  our  martial  might. 
The  soldier  unhorsed,  and  fresh-mounted  the 

boor, 
Ere  you  can  think  it,  'twill  be  as  before. 
As  yet  we're  together  firm  bound  in  the  land, 
The  hilt  is  yet  fast  in  the  soldier's  hand. 
But  let  'em  divide  us,  and  soon  we  shall  find 
Short  commons  is  all  that  remains  behind. 
First  Yager.     No,  no,  by  the  Lord !    that 
won't  do  for  me. 
Come,  come,  lads,  let's  all  now,  as  one,  agree. 
Second   Yager.     Yes,    let    us   resolve   on 

what  'tis  to  be. 
First  Arq.   ( To  the  Sutler-  Woman,  draw- 
ing out  his  leather  purse.)  Hostess,  tell  us 
how  high  you've  scored. 
Sutler-Woman.     Oh,  'tis  unworthy  a  sin- 
gle word.  [They  settle. 
Trum.     You  do  well,  sirs,  to  take  a  farther 
walk, 
Your  company  only  disturbs  our  talk. 

\_Exit  Arquebusiers. 
First    Cui.      Plague   take    the    fellows  — 

they're  brave,  I  know. 
First  Yager.     They  haven't  a  soul  'bove 

a  soapboiler's,  though. 
Second  Yager.     We're  now  alone,  so  teach 
us  who  can, 
How  best  we  may  meet  and  mar  their  plan. 
Trum.     How?     Why,  let's  tell  'em  we  will 

not  go ! 
First  Cui.     Despising  all  discipline !    no, 
my  lads,  no. 
Rather  his  corps  let  each  of  us  seek, 
And  quietly  then  with  his  comrades  speak, 
That  every  soldier  may  clearly  know, 
It  were  not  for  his  good  so  far  to  go ; 
For  my  Walloons  to  answer  I'm  free, 
Every  man  of  'em  thinks  and  acts  with  me. 
Ser.     The   Terzky   regiments,  both   horse 
and  foot, 
Will  thus  resolve,  and  will  keep  them  to't. 
Second  Cui.   (Joining  the  first.)  The  Wal- 
loons and  the  Lombards,  one  intent. 
First  Yager.     Freedom    is   Yager's   own 

element. 
Second  Yager.     Freedom  must  ever  with 
might  entwine — 
I  live  and  will  die  by  Wallenstein. 

First  Sharp.     The  Lorrainers  go  on  with 
the  strongest  tide, 
Where  spirits  are  light  and  courage  tried. 


Dragoon.     An  Irishman   follows   his   for- 
tune's star. 
Second   Sharp.      The   Tyrolese   for   their 

sovereign  war. 
First  Cui.     Then,  comrades,  let  each   of 
our  corps  agree 
A.  pro  memorid  to  sign — that  we, 
In  spite  of  all  force  or  fraud,  will  be 
To  the  fortunes  of  Friedland  firmly  bound. 
For  in  him  is  the  soldier's  father  found. 
This  we  will  humbly  present,  when  done, 
To  Piccolomini — I  mean  the  son — 
Who  understands  these  kind  of  affairs, 
And  the  Friedlander's  highest  favor  shares; 
Besides,  with  the  Emperor's  self,  they  say, 
He  holds  a  capital  card  to  play. 

Second  Yager.     Well,  then,  in  this,  let  us 
all  agree, 
That  the  Colonel  shall  our  spokesman  be  ! 
All.   (Going.)    Good!    the   Colonel   shall 

our  spokesman  be. 
Ser.    Hold,  sirs — just  toss  off  a  glass  with  me 
To  the  health  of  Piccolomini. 

Sutler-Woman.     (Brings  a  flask.)    This 
shall  not  go  to  the  list  of  scores, 
I  gladly  give  it — success  be  yours ! 
First  Cui.     The  soldier  shall  sway ! 
Both  Yagers.     The  peasant  shall  pay ! 
Dragoons   and   Sharp.     The   army   shall 

flourishing  stand ! 
Trum.    and    Ser.      And    the   Friedlander 
keep  the  command ! 

Second  Cuirassier.   (Sings.) 

Arouse  ye,  my  comrades,  to  horse  !   to  horse ! 

To  the  field  and  to  freedom  we  guide ! 
For  there  a  man  feels  the  pride  of  his  force, 

And  there  is  the  heart  of  him  tried. 
No  help  to  him  there  by  another  is  shown, 
He  stands  for  himself  and  himself  alone. 
\_The   Soldiers  from   the    background   have 
come  forward  during  the  singing   of  this 
verse,  and  form  the  chorus. 

Chorus. 

No  help  to  him  there  by  another  is  shown, 
He  stands  for  himself  and  himself  alone. 

Dragoon. 

Now  freedom  hath  fled  from  the  world,  we  find 
But  lords  and  their  bondsmen  vile : 

And  nothing  holds  sway  in  the  breast  of  man- 
kind 
Save  falsehood  and  cowardly  guile. 

Who  looks  in  death's  face  with  a  fearless  brow, 

The  soldier,  alone,  is  the  freeman  now. 
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Chorus. 

Who  looks  in  death's  face  with  a  fearless  brow, 
The  soldier,  alone,  is  the  freeman  now. 

First  Yager. 

With  the  troubles  of  life  he  ne'er  bothers  his 
pate, 
And  feels  neither  fear  nor  sorrow ! 
But   boldly  rides   onward   to   meet  with  his 
fate — 
He  may  meet  it  to-day,  or  to-morrow ! 
And,  if  to-morrow  'twill  come,  then,  I  say, 
Drain  we  the  cup  of  life's  joy  to-day ! 

Chorus. 

And,  if  to-morrow  'twill  come,  then,  I  say, 
Drain  we  the  cup  of  life's  joy  to-day? 
[  The  glasses  are  here  refilled,  and  all  drink. 

Sergeant. 

Tis  from  Heaven  his  jovial  lot  has  birth; 

Nor  needs  he  to  strive  or  toil. 
The  peasant  may  grope  in  the  bowels  of  earth, 

And  for  treasure  may  greedily  moil : 
He  digs  and  he  delves  through  life  for  the  pelf, 
And  digs  till  he  grubs  out  a  grave  for  himself. 

Chorus. 

He  digs  and  he  delves  through  life  for  the  pelf, 
And  digs  till  he  grubs  out  a  grave  for  himself. 

First  Yager. 

The  rider  and  lightning  steed — a  pair 

Of  terrible  guests,  I  ween  ! 
From  the  bridal-hall  as  the  torches  glare, 

Unbidden  they  join  the  scene: 


Nor  gold,  nor  wooing,  his  passion  prove; 
By  storm  he  carries  the  prize  of  love. 

Chorus. 

Nor  gold,  nor  wooing,  his  passion  prove ; 
By  storm  he  carries  the  prize  of  love  ! 

Second  Cuirassier. 

Why  mourns  the  wench  with  so  sorrowful  face? 
Away,  girl,  the  soldier  must  go  ! 
No  spot  on  the  earth  is  his  resting  place ; 
And  your  true  love  he  never  can  know, 
Still  onward  driven  by  fate's  rude  wind, 
He  nowhere  may  leave  his  peace  behind. 

Chorus. 

Still  onward  driven  by  fate's  rude  wind, 
He  nowhere  may  leave  his  peace  behind. 

First  Yager. 
\He  takes  the  two  next  to  him  by  the  hand — 
the  others  do  the  same — and  form  a  large 
semicircle. 
Then  rouse  ye,  my  comrades — to  horse !    to 
horse ! 
In  battle  the  breast  doth  swell ! 
Youth  boils — the  life  cup  foams  in  its  force — 

Up  !   ere  time  can  the  dew  dispel ! 
And  deep  be  the  stake,  as  the  prize  is  high — 
Who  life  would  win,  he  must  dare  to  die ! 

Chorus. 

And  deep  be  the  stake,  as  the  prize  is  high — 
Who  life  would  win,  he  must  dare  to  die  ! 

\_The  Curtain  falls  before  the  Chorus  has 
finished. 
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SCENE   I. — An   old  Gothic  Chamber  in  the 

Council-House  at  Pilsen,  decorated  with 

Colors  and  other  War  Insignia. 

Illo  with  Butler  and  Isolani. 

Illo.     Ye  have  come  too  late — but  ye  are 
come !     The  distance 
Count  Isolani,  excuses  your  delay. 
Isolani.     Add  this,  too,  that  we  come  not 
empty-handed. 
At  Donauvverth  it  was  reported  to  us, 
A  Swedish  caravan  was  on  its  way, 
Transporting  a  rich  cargo  of  provision, 
Almost  six  hundred  wagons.     This  my  Croats 
Plunged  down  upon  and  seized,  this  weighty 
prize ! — 

We  bring  it  hither 

Illo.  Just  in  time  to  banquet 

The  illustrious  company  assembled  here. 


But.     'Tis  all  alive !  a  stirring  scene  here ! 
Isolani.  Ay ! 

The  very  churches  are  all  full  of  soldiers. 

[  Casts  his  eye  round. 
In  the  Council-house  too,  I  observe, 
You're  settled,  quite  at  home!     Well,  well! 

we  soldiers 
Must  shift  and  suit  us  in  what  way  we  can. 
Illo.     We  have  the  colonels  here  of  thirty 
regiments, 
You'll  find  Count  Terzky  here,  and  Tiefen- 

bach, 
Kolatto,  Goetz,  Maradas,  Hinnersam, 

The  Piccolomini,  both  son  and  father 

You'll  meet  with  many  an  unexpected  greeting 
From  many  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance. 

Only 
Galas  is  wanting  still,  and  Altringer. 
But.     Expect  not  Galas. 
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Illo.     (Hesitating.)     How   so?      Do  you 

know 

Isolani.    (Interrupting  him.)    Max    Piccol- 
omini  here? — O  bring  me  to  him. 
I  see  him  yet  ('tis  now  ten  years  ago, 
We   were   engaged   with    Mansfeldt   hard  by 

Dessau), 
I  see  the  youth,  in  my  mind's  eye  I  see  him, 
Leap    his   black   war-horse   from   the   bridge 

adown, 
And  t'ward  his  father,  then  in  extreme  peril, 
Beat  up  against  the  strong  tide  of  the  Elbe. 
The  down  was  scarce  upon  his  chin !     I  hear 
He  has  made  good  the  promise  of  his  youth 
And  the  full  hero  now  is  finish'd  in  him. 
Illo.     You'll  see  him  yet  ere  evening.     He 
conduces 
The  Duchess  Friedland  hither,  and  the  Princess 
From    Cam  them.     We   expect  them  here  at 
noon. 
But.     Both   wife   and   daughter   does  the 
Duke  call  hither? 
He  crowds  in  visitants  from  all  sides. 

Isolani.  Hm! 

So  much  the  better !   I  had  framed  my  mind 
To  hear  of  nought  but  warlike  circumstance, 
Of  marches,  and  attacks,  and  batteries: 
And  lo  !  the  Duke  provides,  and  something  too 
Of  gentler  sort,  and  lovely,  should  be  present 
To  feast  our  eyes. 

Illo.   (  Wlw  has  been  standing  in  the  attitude 
of  meditation,  to  Butler,  whom  he  leads 
a  little  on  one  side.)    And  how  came  you 
to  know 
That  the  Count  Galas  joins  us  not? 

But.  Because 

He  importuned  me  to  remain  behind. 

Illo.     (With   warmth.)    And   you? — You 
hold  out  firmly ! 

\_Grasping  his  hand  with  affeclion. 
Noble  Butler ! 
But.     After  the  obligation  which  the  Duke 

Has  laid  so  newly  on  me 

Illo  I  had  forgotten 

A  pleasant  duty— Major-General, 
I  wish  you  joy  ! 

Isolani.    What,  you  mean,  of  his  regiment? 
I  hear,  too,  that  to  make  the  gift  still  sweeter, 
The  Duke  has  given  him  the  very  same 
In  which  he  first  saw  service,  and  since  then, 
Work'd  himself,  step  by  step,  through  each 

preferment, 
From  the  ranks  upwards.     And  verily,  it  gives 
A  precedent  of  hope,  a  spur  of  action 
To  the  whole  corps,  if  once  in  their  remem- 
brance 


An  old  deserving  soldier  makes  his  way. 
But.     I  am  perplex' d  and  doubtful,  whether 
or  no 
I  dare  accept  this  your  congratulation. 
The  Emperor  has  not  yet  confirm'd  the  ap- 
pointment. 
Isolani.     Seize  it,  friend  !     Seize  it!     The 
hand  which  in  that  post 
Placed  you,  is  strong  enough  to  keep  you  there, 
Spite  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers! 

Illo.     Ay,  if  we  would  but  so  consider  it ! — 
If  we  would  all  of  us  consider  it  so  ! 
The  Emperor  gives  us  nothing ;  from  the  Duke 
Comes   all — whate'er   we  hope,  whate'er  we 
have. 
Isolani.     (To  Illo. J    My  noble  brother! 
did  I  tell  you  how 
The  Duke  will  satisfy  my  creditors? 
Will  be  himself  my  banker  for  the  future, 
Make  me  once  more  a  creditable  man  ! — 
And  this  is  now  the  third  time,  think  of  that ! 
This  kingly  minded  man  has  rescued  me 
From  absolute  ruin,  and  restored  my  honor. 
Illo.     O  that  his  power  but  kept  pace  with 
his  wishes ! 
Why,  friend !    he'd  give  the  whole  world  to 

his  soldiers. 
But   at    Vienna,    brother! — here's   the  griev- 
ance.— 
What  politic  schemes  do  they  not  lay  to  shorten 
His  arm,  and  where  they  can,  to  clip  his  pinions. 
Then  these  new  dainty  requisitions !  these, 
Which  this  same  Questenberg  brings  hither ! — 

But.  Ay ! 

These  requisitions  of  the  Emperor, — 
I  too  have  heard  about  them ;  but  I  hope 
The  Duke  will  not  draw  back  a  single  inch ! 
Illo.     Not  from  his  right  most  surely,  unless 
first— 
From  office ! 

But.    (Shocked  and  confused.)    Know  you 

aught  then?     You  alarm  me. 
Isolani.    (At  the  same  time  with  Butler, 
and  in  a  hurrying  voice.)    We  should  be 
ruin'd,  every  one  of  us! 
Illo.  No  more ! 

Yonder  I  see  our  worthy  friend  approaching 
With  the  Lieutenant-General,  Piccolomini. 
But.     (Shaking  his  head  significantly.)    I 
fear  we  shall  not  go  hence  as  we  came. 
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SCENE  II. — Enter  Octavio  Piccolomini 

and  QUESTENBERG. 

Oct.   (Still  in  the  distance.)  Ay!  ay!  more 
still !     Still  more  new  visitors ! 
Acknowledge,  friend  !   that  never  was  a  camp, 
Which  held  at  once  so  many  heads  of  heroes. 
[Ques.     Let    none    approach   a   camp   of 
Friedland's  troops 
Who  dares  to  think  unworthily  of  war; 
E'en  I  myself  had  nigh  forgot  its  evils 
When  I  surveyed  that  lofty  soul  of  order, 
By  which  while  it  destroys  the  world, — itself 
Maintains  the  greatness  which  itself  created.] 
Oct.      (Approaching    nearer.)     Welcome, 

Count  Isolani ! 
Isolani.  My  noble  brother ! 

Even  now  am  I  arrived ;  it  had  been  else  my 
duty — 
Oct.     And    Colonel   Butler — trust   me,    I 
rejoice 
Thus  to  renew  acquaintance  with  a  man 
Whose  worth  and  services  I  know  and  honor. 
See,  see,  my  friend  ! 

There  might  we  place  at  once  before  our  eyes 
The  sum  of  war's  whole  trade  and  mystery — 
[  To  Questenberg,  presenting  Butler  and 
Isolani  at  the  same  time  to  him. 
These  two  the  total  sum — Strength  and  Dis- 
patch. 
Ques.     (To  Octavio. J    And  lo !    betwixt 

them  both,  experienced  Prudence ! 
Oct.    (Presenting  Questenberg  to  Butler 
and  Isolani.  )  The  Chamberlain  and  War- 
Commisioner  Questenberg, 
The  bearer  of  the  Emperor's  behests, 
The  long-tried  friend  and  patron  of  all  soldiers. 
We  honor  in  this  noble  visitor. 

[  Universal  silence. 
Illo.     (Moving    towards    Questenberg. ) 
'Tis  not  the  first  time,  noble  Minister, 
You  have  shown  our  camp  this  honor. 

Ques.  Once  before 

I  stood  beside  these  colors. 

Illo.     Perchance  too  you  remember  where 
that  was 
It  was  at  Znaim  in  Moravia,  where 
You  did  present  yourself  upon  the  part 
Of  the  Emperor,  to  supplicate  our  Duke 
That  he  would  straight  assume  the  chief  com- 
mand ! 
Ques.     To  supplicate  ?  Nay,  bold  General ! 
So  far  extended  neither  my  commission 
(At  least  to  my  own  knowledge)  nor  my  zeal 
Illo.     Well,  well,  then — to  compel  him,  if 
you  choose. 


I  can  remember  me  right  well,  Count  Tilly 
Had  suffer' d  total  rout  upon  the  Lech. 
Bavaria  lay  all  open  to  the  enemy, 
Whom  there  was  nothing  to  delay  from  pressing 
Onwards  into  the  very  heart  of  Austria. 
At  that  time  you  and  Werdenberg  appear'd 
Before  our  General,  storming  him  with  prayers, 
And  menacing  the  Emperor's  displeasure, 
Unless  he  took  compassion  on  this  wretched- 
ness. 
Isolani.   (Steps  up  to  them.)  Yes,  yes,  'tis 
comprehensible  enough, 
Wherefore  with  your  commission  of  to-day 
You  were  not  all  too  willing  to  remember 
Your  former  one. 

Ques.  Why  not,  Count  Isolani? 

No  contradiction  sure  exists  between  them. 
It  was  the  urgent  business  of  that  time 
To  snatch  Bavaria  from  her  enemy's  hand ; 
And  my  commission  of  to-day  instructs  me 
To  free  her  from  her  good  friends  and  pro- 
tectors. 
Illo.     A  worthy  office !     After  with   our 
blood 
We  have  wrested  this  Bohemia  from  the  Saxon, 
To  be  swept  out  of  it  is  all  our  thanks, 
The  sole  reward  of  all  our  hard-won  victories. 
Ques.   Unless  that  wretched  land  be  doomed 
to  suffer 
Only  a  change  of  evils,  it  must  be 
Freed  from  the  scourge  alike  of  friend  or  foe. 
Illo.     What?    'Twas  a  favorable  year;   the 
boors 
Can  answer  fresh  demands  already. 

Ques.  Nay, 

If    you    discourse    of    herds    and    meadow- 
grounds — 
Isolani.     The  war  maintains  the  war.     Are 
the  boors  ruin'd? 
The  Emperor  gains  so  many  more  new  soldiers. 
Ques.     And  is  the  poorer  by  even  so  many 

subjects. 
Isolani.     Poh!  we  are  all  his  subjects. 
Ques.    Yet  with  a  difference,  General !   The 
one  fill 
With  profitable  industry  the  purse, 
The  others  are  well  skill'd  to  empty  it. 
The  sword  has  made  the  Emperor  poor;  the 

plough 
Must  reinvigorate  his  resources. 

Isolani.  Sure ! 

Times  are  not  yet  so  bad.     Methinks  I  see 
\_Examining  with  his  eye  the  dress  and  orna- 
ments (/Questenberg. 
Good  store  of  gold  that  still  remains  uncoin'd. 
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Ques.     Thank  Heaven !    that  means  have 

been  found  out  to  hide 
Some  little  from  the  fingers  of  the  Croats. 
Illo.     There!  The  Slawata  and  the  Mar- 

tinitz, 
On    whom   the  Emperor  heaps  his  gifts  and 

graces, 
To  the  heart-burning  of  all  good  Bohemians— 
Those   minions   of  court    favor,    those  court 

harpies, 
Who  fatten  on  the  wrecks  of  citizens 
Driven  from  their  house  and  home — who  reap 

no  harvests 
Save  in  the  general  calamity — 
Who  now,  with  kingly  pomp,  insult  and  mock 
The  desolation  of  their  country — these, 
Let  these,  and  such  as  these,  support  the  war, 
The  fatal  war,  which  they  alone  enkindled  ! 
But.     And  those  state-parasites,  who  have 

their  feet 
So  constantly  beneath  the  Emperor's  table, 
Who  cannot  let  a  benefice  fall,  but  they 
Snap  at  it  with  dogs'  hunger — they,  forsooth, 
Would  pare  the  soldier's  bread  and  cross  his 

reckoning  ! 
Isolani.     My  life  long  will  it  anger  me  to 

think, 
How  when  I  went  to  court  seven  years  ago, 
To  see  about  new  horses  for  our  regiment, 
How  from  one  antechamber  to  another 
They  dragg'd  me  on,  and  left  me  by  the  hour 
To  kick  my  heels  among  a  crowd  of  simpering 
Feast-fatten'd  slaves,  as  if  I  had  come  thither 
A  mendicant  suitor  for  the  crumbs  of  favor 
That  fall  beneath  their  tables.     And,  at  last, 
Whom  should  they  send  me  but  a  capuchin ! 
Straight  I  began  to  muster  up  my  sins 
For  absolution — but  no  such  luck  for  me! 
This  was  the  man,  this  capuchin,  with  whom 
I  was  to  treat  concerning  the  army  horses ! 
And  I  was  forced  at  last  to  quit  the  field, 
The  business  unaccomplish'd.     Afterwards 
The  Duke  procured  me  in  three  days,  what  I 
Could  not  obtain  in  thirty  at  Vienna. 

Ques.     Yes,  yes  !    your  traveling  bills  soon 

found  their  way  to  us ! 
Too  well  I  know  we  have  still  accounts  to  settle. 
Illo.     War  is  a  violent  trade :   one  cannot 

always 
Finish  one's  work  by  soft  means;  every  trifle 
Must  not  be  blacken'd  into  sacrilege. 
If  we  should  wait  till  you,  in  solemn  council, 
With  due  deliberation  had  selected 
The  smallest  out  of  four-and-twenty  evils, 
I' faith  we  should  wait  long — 


"Dash!    and  through  with  it!"— That's  the 

better  watch-word. 
Then  after  come  what  may  come.     'Tis  man's 

nature 
To  make  the  best  of  a  bad  thing  once  past. 
A  bitter  and  perplex'd  "what  shall  I  do?" 
Is  worse  to  man  than  worst  necessity. 

Ques.     Ay,  doubtless,  it  is  true;  the  Duke 
does  spare  us 
The  troublesome  task  of  choosing. 

But.  Yes,  the  Duke 

Cares  with  a  father's  feelings  for  his  troops; 
But  how  the  Emperor  feels  for  us,  we  see. 
Ques.     His  cares   and   feelings  all   ranks 
share  alike, 
Nor  will  he  offer  one  up  to  another. 

Isolani.     And  therefore  thrusts  he  us  into 
the  deserts 
As  beasts  of  prey,  that  so  he  may  preserve 
His  dear  sheep  fattening  in  his  fields  at  home. 
Ques.     (With  a  sneer.)  Count!  this  com- 
parison you  make,  not  I. 
Illo.     Why,    were   we   all  the  Court  sup- 
poses us 
'Twere  dangerous,  sure,  to  give  us  liberty. 
Ques.  (Gravely.)  You  have  taken  liberty — 
it  was  not  given  you. 
And  therefore  it  becomes  an  urgent  duty 
To  rein  it  in  with  curbs. 

Illo.  Expect  to  find  a  restive  steed  in  us. 
Ques.  A  better  rider  may  be  found  to  rule  it. 
Illo.     He  only  brooks  the  rider  who  has 

tamed  him. 
Ques.     Ay,    tame   him  once,  and   then  a 

child  may  lead  him. 
Illo.     The   child,  we  know,  is  found  for 

him  already. 
Ques.     Be   duty,    sir,   your  study,    not  a 

name. 
But.   (  Who  has  stood  aside  with  Piccolo- 
mini,   but  with  visible  interest  in  the  con- 
versation, advances.)    Sir  President,  the 
Emperor  has  in  Germany 
A  splendid  host  assembled ;  in  this  kingdom 
Full  twenty  thousand  soldiers  are  cantooned, 
With  sixteen  thousand  in  Silesia ; 
Ten  regiments  are  posted  on  the  Weser, 
Tbe  Rhine,  and  Maine;    in  Swabia  there  are 

six, 
And  in  Bavaria  twelve,  to  face  the  Swedes; 
Without  including  in  th'  account,  the  garrisons 
Who  on  the  frontiers  hold  the  fortresses. 
This  vast  and  mighty  host  is  all  obedient 
To  Friedland's  captains ;  and  its  brave  com- 
manders, 
Bred  in  one  school,  and  nutured  with  one  milk, 
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Are  all  excited  by  one  heart  and  soul ; 
They  are  as  strangers  on  the  soil  they  tread, 
The  service  is  their  only  house  and  home. 
No  zeal  inspires  them  for  their  country's  cause, 
For  thousands  like  myself  were  born  abroad  ; 
Nor  care  they  for  their  Emp'ror,  for  one  half 
Deserting  other  service  fled  to  ours, 
Indiffrent  what  their  banner,  whether  'twere 
The  Double  Eagle,  Lily,  or  the  Lion. 
Yet  one  sole  man  can  rein  this  fiery  host 
By  equal  rule,  by  equal  love  and  fear ; 
Blending  the  many-nationed  whole  in  one; 
And  like  the  lightning's  fires  securely  led 
Down  the  conducting  rod,  e'en  thus  his  power 
Rules  all  the  mass,  from  guarded  post  to  post, 
From  where  the  sentry  hears  the  Baltic  roar, 
Or  views  the  fertile  vales  of  the  Adige, 
E'en  to  the  body-guard,  who  holds  his  watch 
Within  the  precincts  of  th'  Imperial  palace  ! 
Ques.     What's    the  short  meaning  of  this 

long  harangue? 
But.     That  the  respect,  the  love,  the  con- 
fidence, 
Which    makes    us    willing   subjects   to    Duke 

Friedland, 
Are  not  to  be  transferr'd  to  the  first  comer 
That  Austria's  Court  may  please  to  send  to  us. 
We  have  not  yet  so  readily  forgotten 
How    the   command    came    into    Friedland' s 

hands. 
Was  it,  forsooth,  the  Emperor's  majesty 
That  gave  the  army  ready  to  his  hand, 
And  only  sought  a  leader  for  it?     No, 
The  army  then  had  no  existence.     He, 
Friedland  it  was,  who  called  it  into  being, 
And  gave  it  to  his  soverign — but  receiving 
No  army  at  his  hand ; — nor  did  the  Emperor 
Give  Wallenstein  to  us  as  General. — No, 
It  was  from  Wallenstein  we  first  received 
The  Emperor  as  our  master  and  our  sov' reign  ; 
And  he,  he  only,  binds  us  to  our  banners ! 
Oct.   (Interposing  and  addressing  Questen - 
berg.,)  My  noble  friend, 

This  is  no  more  than  a  remembrancing 
That  you  are  now  in  camp,  and  among  war- 
riors. 
The  soldier's  boldness  constitutes  his  freedom. 
Could  he  act  daringly,  unless  he  dared 
Talk  even  so?     One  runs  into  the  other. 
The  boldness  of  this  worthy  officer, 

[Pointing  to  Butler. 
Which  now  is  but  mistaken  in  its  mark, 
Preserved,  when    nought  but  boldness  could 

preserve  it 
To  the  Emperor,  his  capital  city,  Prague, 


In  a  most  formidable  mutiny 
Of  the  whole  garrison. 

[Military  music  at  a  distance. 
Hah !  here  they  come ! 
Illo.     The  sentries  are  saluting  them :   this 
signal 
Announces  the  arrival  of  the  Duchess. 

Oct.     (To  Questenberg.J    Then  my  son 
Max,  too,  has  returned.      'Twas  he 
Fetch'd    and   attended  them   from  Carnthen 
hither. 
Isolani.     (To  Illo.,)    Shall  we  not  go  in 

company  to  meet  them? 
Illo.     Well,  let  us  go — Ho  !   Colonel  But- 
ler, come.  [To  Octavio. 
You'll  not  forget,  that  yet  ere  noon  we  meet 
The  noble  Envoy  at  the  General's  palace. 
[Exeunt  ail  but  Questenberg  and  Octavio. 


SCENE  III. — Questenberg  and  Octavio. 

Ques.  (  With  signs  of  aversion  and  astonish- 
ment.) What  have  I  not  been  forced  to 
hear,  Octavio ! 

What  sentiments!     what  fierce,  uncurb'd  de- 
fiance ! 

And  were  this  spirit  universal — 

Oct.  Hm ! 

You  are  now  acquainted  with  three-fourths  of 
the  army. 
Ques.     Where   must   we   seek   then   for  a 
second  host 

To  have  the  custody  of  this?     That  Illo 

Thinks   worse,    I    fear   me,   than    he   speaks. 
And  then 

This  Butler  too — he  cannot  even  conceal 

The  passionate  workings  of  his  ill  intentions. 
Oct.    Quickness  of  temper — irritated  pride ; 

'Twas  nothing  more.     I  cannot  give  up  Butler. 

I  know  a  spell  that  will  soon  dispossess 

The  evil  spirit  in  him. 

Ques.  (  Walking  up  and  down  in  evident 
disquiet.)  Friend,  friend  ! 

O !     this   is   worse,    far   worse,  than   we  had 
suffer' d 

Ourselves  to  dream  of  at  Vienna.     There 

We  saw  it  only  with  a  courtier's  eyes, 

Eyes  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  the  throne. 

We   had   not  seen  the  War-chief,  the  Com- 
mander, 

The   man    all-powerful    in   his  camp.     Here, 
here, 

'Tis  quite  another  thing. 
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Here  is  no  Emperor  more — the  Duke  is  Em- 
peror. 
Alas,  my  friend  !  alas,  my  noble  friend  ! 
This  walk  which  you  have  ta'en  through  the 

camp 
Strikes  my  hopes  prostrate. 

Oct.  Now  you  see  yourself 

Of  what  a  perilous  kind  the  office  is, 
Which  you  deliver  to  me  from  the  Court. 
The  least  suspicion  of  the  General 
Costs  me  my  freedom  and  my  life,  and  would 
But  hasten  his  most  desperate  enterprise. 

Ques.     Where  was  our  reason  sleeping  when 
we  trusted 
This  madman  with  the  sword,  and  placed  such 

power 
In  such  a  hand?     I  tell  you,  he'll  refuse, 
Flatly  refuse,  to  obey  the  Imperial  orders. 
Friend,  he  can  do't,  and  what  he  can,  he  will. 
And  then  the  impunity  of  his  defiance — 
Oh  !  what  a  proclamation  of  our  weakness ! 

Oct.     D'ye  think  too,  he  has  brought  his 
wife  and  daughter 
Without  a  purpose  hither?     Here  in  camp! 
And  at  the  very  point  of  time,  in  which 
We're  arming  for  the  war?   That  he  has  taken 
These,  the  last  pledges  of  his  loyalty, 
Away  from  out  the  Emperor's  domains — 
This  is  no  doubtful  token  of  the  nearness 
Of  some  eruption  ? 

Ques.  How  shall  we  hold  footing 

Beneath  this  tempest,  which  collects  itself 
And  threats  us  from  all  quarters?     The  enemy 
Of  the  empire  on  our  borders,  now  already 
The  master  of  the  Danube,  and  still  farther, 
And  farther  still,  extending  every  hour ! 
In  our  interior  the  alarum-bells 
Of  insurrection — peasantry  in  arms- 
All  orders  discontented — and  the  army, 
Just  in  the  moment  of  our  expectation 
Of  aidance  from  it — lo  !   this  very  army 
Seduced,  run  wild,  lost  to  all  discipline, 
Loosen' d,  and  rent  asunder  from  the  state 
And  from  their  soverign,  the  blind  instrument 
Of  the  most  daring  of  mankind,  a  weapon 
Of  fearful  power,  which  at  his  will  he  wields ! 

Oct.     Nay,  nay,  friend  !   let  us  not  despair 
too  soon, 
Men's  words  are  ever  bolder  than  their  deeds; 
And  many  a  resolute,  who  now  appears 
Made  up  to  all  extremes,  will,  on  a  sudden, 
Find  in  his  breast  a  heart  he  wot  not  of, 
Let  but  a  single  honest  man  speak  out 
The  true  name  of  his  crime !    Remember,  too, 
We  stand  not  yet  so  wholly  unprotected. 
Counts  Altringer  and  Gallas  have  maintain 'd 


Their  little  army  faithful  to  its  duty, 
And  daily  it  becomes  more  numerous. 
Nor  can  he  take  us  by  surprise :   you  know 
I  hold  him  all  encompass' d  by  my  listeners. 
Whate'er   he   does,   is   mine,  even  while  'tis 

doing — 
No  step  so  small,  but  instantly  I  hear  it; 
Yea,  his  own  mouth  discloses  it. 

Ques.  'Tis  quite 

Incomprehensible,  that  he  detects  not 
The  foe  so  near  ! 

Oct.  Beware,  you  do  not  think, 

That  I  by  lying  arts,  and  complaisant 
Hypocrisy,  have  skulked  into  his  graces, 
Or  with  the  substance  of  smooth  professions 
Nourish  his  all-confiding  friendship  !     No — 
Compell'd  alike  by  prudence,  and  that  duty 
Which  we  all  owe  our  country,  and  our  soverign, 
To  hide  my  genuine  feelings  from  him,  yet 
Ne'er  have  I  duped  him  with  base  counterfeits ! 

Ques.    It  is  the  visible  ordinance  of  Heaven. 

Oct.     I  know  not  what  it  is  that  so  attracts 
And  links  him  both  to  me  and  to  my  son. 
Comrades  and  friends  we  always  were — long 

habit, 
Adventurous  deeds  performed  in  company, 
And  all  those  many  and  various  incidents 
Which  store  a  soldier's  memory  with  affections, 
Had  bound  us  long  and  early  to  each  other — 
Yet  I  can  name  the  day,  when  all  at  once 
His  heart  rose  on  me,  and  his  confidence 
Shot  out  in  sudden  growth.    It  was  the  morning 
Before  the  memorable  fight  at  Liitzen. 
Urged  by  an  ugly  dream,  I  sought  him  out, 
To  press  him  to  accept  another  charger. 
At  a  distance  from  the  tents,  beneath  a  tree, 
I  found  him  in  a  sleep.     When  I  had  waked 

him 
And  had  related  all  my  bodings  to  him, 
Long  time  he  stared  upon  me,  like  a  man 
Astounded :   thereon  fell  upon  my  neck, 
And  manifested  to  me  an  emotion 
That  far  outstripped  the  worth  of  that  small 

service. 
Since  then  his  confidence  has  follow'd  me 
With  the  same  pace  that  mine  has  fled  from 
him. 

Ques.     You  lead  your  son  into  the  secret  ? 

Oct.  No ! 

Ques.     What !    and   not   warn  him  either 
what  bad  hands 
His  lot  has  placed  him  in  ? 

Oct.  I  must  perforce 

Leave  him  in  wardship  to  his  innocence. 
His  young  and  open  soul — dissimulation 
Is  foreign  to  his  habits !     Ignorance 
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Alone  can  keep  alive  the  cheerful  air, 

The  unembarrass'd  sense  and  light  free  spirit, 

That  make  the  Duke  secure. 

Ques.     (Anxiously.)    My  honor'd  friend! 
most  highly  do  I  deem 

Of  Colonel  Piccolomini — yet — if 

Refieft  a  little 

Oct.  I  must  venture  it. 

Hush! — There  he  comes! 


SCENE  IV. — Max  Piccolomini,  Octavio 
Piccolomini,  Questenberg. 

Max.     Ha !   there  he  is  himself.     Welcome, 

my  father ! 
[He  embraces  his  father.     As  he  turns  round 
he    observes    Questenberg,    and  draws 
back  with  a  cold  and  reserved  air. 
You  are  engaged,  I  see.     I'll  not  disturb  you. 
Oct.     How,    Max?      Look  closer  at  this 
visitor. 
Attention,   Max,  an  old  friend  merits — Rev- 
erence 
Belongs  of  right  to  the  envoy  of  our  soverign. 
Max.    (Drily.)    Von  Questenberg !— Wel- 
come— if  you  bring  with  you 
Aught  good  to  our  head  quarters. 

Ques.     (Seizing  his  hand.)    Nay,  draw  not 
Your  hand  away,  Count  Piccolomini ! 
Not  on  mine  own  account  alone  I  seized  it, 
And  nothing  common  will  I  say  therewith. 

[  Taking  the  hands  of  both. 
Oclavio — Max  Piccolomini ! 

0  savior  names,  and  full  of  happy  omen  ! 
Ne'er   will   her   prosperous  genius  turn  from 

Austria, 
While  two  such  stars,  with  blessed  influences 
Beaming  protection,  shine  above  her  hosts. 
Max.     Heh  ! — Noble  Minister !     You  miss 

your  part. 
You  came  not  here  to  act  a  panegyric. 
You're   sent,    I   know,    to    find  fault  and  to 

scold  us — 

1  must  not  be  beforehand  with  my  comrades. 

Oct.    (To  Max. J      He  comes  from  court, 
where  people  are  not  quite 
So  well  contented  with  the  Duke,  as  here. 
Max.     What   now  have  they  contrived  to 
find  out  in  him? 
That  he  alone  determines  for  himself 
What  he  himself  alone  doth  understand ! 
Well,  therein  he  does  right,  and  will  persist 
in  't. 


Heaven  never  meant  him  for  that  passive  thing, 
That  can  be  struck  and  hammer'd  out  to  suit 
Another's  taste  and  fancy.     He'll  not  dance 
To  every  tune  of  every  minister : 
It  goes  against  his  nature — he  can't  do  it, 
He  is  possess'd  by  a  commanding  spirit, 
And  his,  too,  is  the  station  of  command. 
And  well  for  us  it  is  so !     There  exist 
Few  fit  to  rule  themselves,  but  few  that  use 
Their  intellects  intelligently.     Then 
Well  for  the  whole,  if  there  be  found  a  man, 
Who  makes  himself  what  nature  destined  him, 
The   pause,    the   central   point,   to    thousand 

thousands — 
Stands  fixed  and  stately,  like  a  firm-built  col- 
umn, 
Where  all  may  press  with  joy  and  confidence. 
Now  such  a  man  is  Wallenstein ;  and  if 
Another  better  suits  the  court — no  other 
But  such  a  one  as  he  can  serve  the  army. 
Ques.     The  army?     Doubtless! 
[Max.      What  delight  t' observe 
How  he  incites  and  strengthens  all  around  him, 
Infusing  life  and  vigor.     Every  power 
Seems  as  it  were  redoubled  by  his  presence : 
He  draws  forth  every  latent  energy, 
Showing  to  each  his  own  peculiar  talent, 
Yet  leaving  all  to  be  what  nature  made  them, 
And  watching  only  that  they  be  nought  else 
In  the  right  place  and  time;  and  he  has  skill 
To  mould  the  powers  of  all  to  his  own  end. 
Ques.     But   who   denies  his  knowedge  of 

mankind, 
And  skill  to  use  it?     Our  complaint  is  this: — 
That  in  the  master  he  forgets  the  servant, 
As  if  he  claimed  by  birth  his  prese-nt  honors. 
Max.     And   does   he   not  so?     Is  he  not 

endow'd 
With  every  gift  and  power  to  carry  out 
The  high  intents  of  nature,  and  to  win 
A  ruler's  station  by  a  ruler's  talent? 

Ques.     So  then  it  seems  to  rest  with  him 

alone 
What  is  the  worth  of  all  mankind  beside! 
Max.     Uncommon  men  require  no  common 

trust ; 

Give  him  but  scope,  and  he  will  set  the  bounds. 

Ques.     The  proof  is  yet  to  come. 

Max.  Thus  are  ye  ever. 

Ye  shrink  from  every  thing  of  depth,  and  think 

Yourselves  are  only  safe  while  ye're  in  shallows.] 

Oct.    (To   Ques. J    'Twere   best   to  yield 

with  a  good  grace,  my  friend. 
Of  him  there  you'll  make  nothing. 

Max.   (Continuing.)  In  their  fear 

They  call  a  spirit  up,  and  when  he  comes, 
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Straight    their   flesh  creeps  and  quivers,  and 

they  dread  him 
More  than  the  ills  for  which  they  call'd  him  up, 
The  uncommon,  the  sublime,  must  seem  and  be 
Like  things  of  every  day.     But  in  the  field, 
Ay,  there  the  Present  Being  makes  itself  felt. 
The  personal  must  command,  the  actual  eye 
Examine.     If  to  be  the  chieftain  asks 
All  that  is  great  in  nature,  let  it  be 
Likewise  his  privilege  to  move  and  act 
In  all  the  correspondences  of  greatness. 
The  oracle  within  him,  that  which  lives, 
He  must  invoke  and  question — not  dead  books, 
Not  ordinances,  not  mould-rotted  papers. 
Oct.     My  son  !  of  those  old  narrow  ordin- 
ances 
Let  us  not  hold  too  lightly.     They  are  weights 
Of  priceless  value,  which  oppress' d  mankind 
Tied  to  the  volatile  will  of  their  oppressors. 
For  always  formidable  was  the  league 
And  partnership  of  free  power  with  free  will. 
The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it  winds, 
Is  yet  no  devious  path.     Straight  forward  goes 
The  lightning's  path,  and  straight  the  fearful 

path 
Of  the  cannon  ball.     Direct  it  flies,  and  rapid ; 
Shattering    that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering 

what  it  reaches. 
My  son !   the  road  the  human  being  travels, 
That,  on  which  blessing  comes  and  goes,  doth 

follow 
The  river's  course,  the  valley's  play  ful  windings, 
Curves   round   the  corn-field  and  the  hill  of 

vines, 
Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property  ! 
And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  end. 
Ques.     O  hear  your  father,  noble  youth ! 

hear  him, 
Who  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the  man. 


Oct.     My   son,   the  nursling  of  the  camp 

spoke  in  thee ! 
A  war  of  fifteen  years 
Hath  been  thy  education  and  thy  school. 
Peace  hast  thou  never  witness'd  !     There  exists 
An  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence. 
In  war  itself  war  is  no  ultimate  purpose. 
The  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violence, 
Adventures  wild,  and  wonders  of  the  moment, 
These  are  not  they,  my  son,  that  generate 
The    Calm,  the   Blissful,    and   the   enduring 

Mighty ! 
Lo  there  !   the  soldier,  rapid  architect ! 
Builds  his  light  town  of  canvas,  and  at  once 
The  whole  scene  moves  and  bustles  momently, 
With   arms,  and    neighing  steeds,  and  mirth 

and  quarrel 
The  motly  market  fills ;  the  roads,  the  streams 
Are  crowded  with  new  freights;  trade  stirs  and 

hurries. 
But  on  some  morrow  morn,  all  suddenly, 
The   tents  drop  down,  the  horde  renews  its 

march. 
Dreary,  and  solitary  as  a  church-yard 
The  meadow  and  down-trodden  seed-plot  lio 
And  the  year's  harvest  is  gone  utterly. 

Max.     O  let  the  Emperor  make  peace,  my 

father ! 
Most   gladly  would  I  give  the  blood-stained 

laurel 
For  the  first  violet  of  the  leafless  spring, 
Pluck'd    in    those   quiet   fields  where   I  have 

journey'd ! 
Oct.     What  ails  thee?  What  so  moves  thee 

all  at  once? 
Max.     Peace  have  I  ne'er  beheld?  '  I  have 

beheld  it. 
From    thence   am    I    come    hither :    O !  that 

sight, 
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It  glimmers  still  before  me,  like  some  land- 
scape 
Left   in  the   distance, — some  delicious  land- 
scape ! 
My    road   conducted    me    through   countries 

where 
The  war  has  not  yet  reach'd.     Life,  life,  my 

father — 
My  venerable  father,  life  has  charms 
Which  we  have  ne'er  experienced.     We  have 

been 
But  voyaging  along  its  barren  coasts, 
Like  some  poor  ever-roaming  horde  of  pirates, 
That,  crowded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship, 
House  on  the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages, 
Nor  know  aught  of  the  main  land,  but  the  bays 
Where   safeliest  they  may  venture  a  thieves' 

landing. 
Whate'er  in  the  inland  dales  the  land  conceals 
Of  fair  and  exquisite,  O  !  nothing,  nothing, 
Do  we  behold  of  that  in  our  rude  voyage. 
Oct.    {Attentive,     with    an    appearance    of 
uneasiness.)  And  so  your  journey  has  re- 
vealed this  to  you? 
Max.     'Twas   the  first  leisure  of  my  life. 
O  tell  me, 
What  is  the  meed  and  purpose  of  the  toil, 
The  painful  toil  which  robb'd  me  of  my  youth, 
Left  me  a  heart  unsoul'd  and  solitary, 
A  spirit  uninformed,  unornamented  ! 
For  the  camp's  stir,  and  crowd,  and  ceaseless 

larum, 
The    neighing   war-horse,    the   air-shattering 

trumpet, 
The  unvaried,  still  returning  hour  of  duty, 
Word  of  command,  and  exercise  of  arms — ■ 
There's  nothing  here,  there's  nothing  in  all  this, 
To  satisfy  the  heart,  the  gasping  heart ! 
Mere  bustling  nothingness,  where  the  soul  is 

not — 
This  cannot  be  the  sole  felicity, 
These  cannot  be  man's  best  and  only  pleasures ! 
Oct.     Much  hast  thou  learnt,  my  son,  in 

this  short  journey. 
Max.      O !     day   thrice    lovely !     when    at 
length  the  soldier 
Returns  home  into  life ;  when  he  becomes 
A  fellow-man  among  his  fellow-men. 
The  colors  are  unfurl' d,  the  cavalcade 
Marshals,    and  now  the  buzz  is  hush'd,  and 

hark! 
Now  the  soft  peace-march  beats,  home,  broth- 
ers, home! 
The  caps  and  helmets  are  all  garlanded 
With  green  boughs,  the  last  plundering  of  the 
fields. 


The  city  gates  fly  open  of  themselves, 

They  need  no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them. 

The   ramparts   are   all    filled   with   men   and 

women, 
With  peaceful  men  and  women,  that  send  on 

wards 
Kisses  and  welcomings  upon  the  air, 
Which  they  make  breezy  with  affectionate  ges- 
tures. 
From  all  the  towers  ring  out  the  merry  peal, 
The  joyous  vespers  of  a  bloody  day. 

0  happy  man,  O  fortunate  !   for  whom 

The   well  known  door,  the  faithful  arms  are 
open, 

The  faithful  tender  arms  with  mute  embracing. 
Ques.   (Apparently  much  affeclcd.)  O  that 
you  should  speak 

Of  such  a  distant,  distant  time,  and  not 

Of  the  to-morrow,  not  of  this  to-day. 

Max.  {Turning  round  to  him  quick  and  ve- 
hement.) Where  lies  the  fault  but  on  you 
in  Vienna ! 

1  will  deal  openly  with  you,  Questenberg. 
Just  now,  as  first  I  saw  you  standing  here 
(I'll  own  it  to  you  freely),  indignation 
Crowded  and  press' d  my  inmost  soul  together. 
'  Tis  ye  that  hinder  peace,  ye  ! — and  the  war- 
rior, 

It  is  the  warrior  that  must  force  it  from  you. 
Ye  fret  the  General's  life  out,  blacken  him, 
Hold  him  up  as  a  rebel,  and  Heaven  knows 
What  else  still  worse,  because  he  spares  the 

Saxons, 
And  tries  to  awaken  confidence  in  the  enemy ; 
Which  yet's  the  only  way  to  peace:   for  if 
War  intermit  not  during  war,  how  then 
And    whence    can   peace    come?    Your   own 

plagues  fall  on  you  ! 
Even  as  I  love  what's  virtuous,  hate  I  you. 
And  here  I  make  this  vow,  here  pledge  my- 
self, 
My  blood  shall  spurt  out  for  this  Wallenstein, 
And  my  heart  drain  off,  drop  by  drop,  ere  ye 
Shall  revel  and  dance  jubilee  o'er  his  ruin. 

[Exit. 
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SCENE  V. QUESTENBERG,  OCTAVIO 

PlCCOLOMINI. 

Ques.     Alas,  alas!  and  stands  it  so? 

\_Then  in  pressing  and  impatient  (ones. 
What  friend !  and  do  we  let  him  go  away 
In  this  delusion — let  him  go  away? 
Not  call  him  back  immediately,  not  open 
His  eyes  upon  the  spot? 

Oct.    (Recovering    himself  out  of  a   deep 
study.)  He  has  now  open'd  mine, 

And  I  see  more  than  pleases  me. 

Ques.  What  is  it? 

Oct.     Curse  on  this  journey  ! 
Ques.  But  why  so?     What  is  it? 

Oct.     Come,  come  along,  friend !     I  must 
follow  up 
The  ominous  track  immediately.     Mine  eyes 
Are    open'd   now,    and    I    must    use   them. 
Come ! 

[Draws  Questenberg  on  with  him. 
Ques.     What  now?      IVJiere  go  you,  then? 


Oct.  To  her  herself. 

Ques.  To 

Oct.   (Interrupting  him,  and  correcling  him- 
self) To  the  Duke.     Come,  let  us  go — 
'Tis  done,  'tis  done, 
I  see  the  net  that  is  thrown  over  him. 
Oh  !    he  returns  not  to  me  as  he  went. 
Ques.     Nay,  but  explain  yourself. 
Oct.  And  that  I  should  not 

Foresee  it,  not  prevent  this  journey  !     Where- 
fore 
Did  I  keep  it  from  him? — You  were  in  the 

right, 
I  should  have  warned  him !     Now  it  is  too  late. 
Ques.      But    what's    too    late?      Bethink 
yourself,  my  friend, 
That  you  are  talking  absolute  riddles  to  me. 
Oct.     (More    colleclcd.)     Come!     to    the 
Duke's.      'Tis  close  upon  the  hour 
Which  he  appointed  you  for  audience.    Come ! 
A  curse,  a  threefold  curse,  upon  this  journey! 
[He  leads  Questenberg  off. 
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ACT    II 


SCENE  I. — Changes  to  a  spacious  Chamber 
in  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland. — 
Servants  employed  in  putting  the  tables  atid 
chairs  in  order. — During  this  enters  Seni, 
like  an  old  Italian  Dotlor,  in  black,  and 
clothed  somewhat  fantastically.  He  carries 
a  white  staff,  with  which  he  marks  out  the 
quarters  of  the  heavens. 

First  Servant.  Come — to  it,  lads,  to  it! 
Make  an  end  of  it.  I  hear  the  sentry  call 
out,  "Stand  to  your  arms!"  They  will  be 
here  in  a  minute. 

Second  Servant.  Why  were  we  not  told 
before  that  the  audience  would  be  held  here? 
Nothing  prepared  —  no  orders — no  instruc- 
tions. 

Third  Servant.  Ay,  and  why  was  the 
balcony  chamber  countermanded,  that  with 
the  great  worked  carpet?  There  one  can 
look  about  one. 

First  Servant. 
the  mathematician 
unlucky  chamber. 

Second  Servant.  Poh!  stuff  and  non- 
sense! That's  what  I  call  a  hum.  A  cham- 
ber is  a  chamber ;  what  much  can  the  place 
signify  in  the  affair? 

Seni.     (With    gravity.)    My   son,    there's 
nothing  insignificant, 
Nothing!     But  yet  in  every  earthly  thing 
First  and  most  principal  is  place  and  time. 


Nay,  that    you   must   ask 
there.     He  says   it   is   an 


First  Servant.  (To  the  second.)  Say  no- 
thing to  him,  Nat.  The  Duke  himself  must 
let  him  have  his  own  will. 

Seni.   (Counts  the  chairs,  half  in   a   loud, 
half  ill  a  low  voice,  till  he  comes  to  eleven, 
which  he  repeats.     Eleven !    an  evil  num- 
ber !     Set  twelve  chairs. 
Twelve !     twelve  signs  hath  the  zodiac :    five 

and  seven, 
The    holy    numbers,    include    themselves   in 
twelve. 
Second    Servant.      And    what    may   you 
have  to  objecl:  against  eleven  ?     I  should  like 
to  know  that  now. 

Seni.     Eleven  is  transgression ;  eleven  over- 
steps 
The  ten  commandments. 

Second  Servant.  That's  good  !  and  why 
do  you  call  five  a  holy  number? 

Seni.     Five  is  the  soul  of  man :  for  even  as 
man 
Is  mingled  up  of  good  and  evil,  so 
The  five  is  the  first  number  that's  made  up 
Of  even  and  odd. 

Second  Servant.  The  foolish  old  cox- 
comb! 

First  Servant.  Ay!  let  him  alone,  though. 
I  like  to  hear  him ;  there  is  more  in  his  words 
than  can  be  seen  at  first  sight. 

Third  Servant.     Off,  they  come. 
Second    Servant.      There !      Out   at   the 
side-door. 
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[  They  hurry  off.  Seni  follows  slowly.  A 
Page  brings  the  staff  of  command  on  a  red 
cushion,  and  places  it  on  the  table  near  the 
Duke's  chair.  They  are  announced  from 
without,  and  the  wings  of  the  door  fly 
open. 


SCENE   II. — Wallenstein,  Duchess. 

Wall.     You   went,   then,  through  Vienna, 
were  presented 
To  the  Queen  of  Hungary  ? 

Duch.  Yes;    and  to  the  Empress,  too. 

And  by  both  Majesties  were  we  admitted 
To  kiss  the  hand. 

Wall.  And  how  was  it  received, 

That  I  had  sent  for  wife  and  daughter  hither 
To  the  camp,  in  winter-time? 

Duch.  I  did  even  that 

Which  you  commission'd  me  to  do.     I  told 

them, 
You  had  determined  on  our  daughter's  mar- 
riage, 
And  wish'd,  ere  yet  you  went  into  the  field, 
To  show  the  elected  husband  his  betrothed. 
Wall.     And   did    they  guess    the    choice 

which  I  had  made? 
Duch.     They   only   hoped   and   wish'd  it 
may  have  fallen 
Upon  no  foreign  nor  yet  Lutheran  noble. 
Wall.     And  you — what  do  you  wish,  Eliz- 
abeth ? 
Duch.     Your  will,  you  know,  was  always 

mine. 
Wall.   (After  a  pause.)  Well  then — 

And  in  all  else,  of  what  kind  and  complexion 
Was  your  reception  at  the  court? 

[The  Duchess  casts  her  eyes  on  the  ground, 
and  remains  silent. 
Hide  nothing  from  me.     How  were  you  re- 
ceived ? 
Duch.     O !    my  dear  lord,  all  is  not  what 
it  was. 
A  canker-worm,  my  lord,  a  canker-worm 
Has  stolen  into  the  bud. 

Wall.  Ay !    is  it  so ! 

What,  they  were  lax?   they  fail'd  of  the  old 
respect  ? 
Duch.     Not  of  respect.     No  honors   were 
omitted, 
No  outward  courtesy;    but  in  the  place 
Of  condescending,  confidential  kindness, 
Familiar  and  endearing,  there  were  given  me 


Only  these  honors  and  that  solemn  courtesy. 
Ah !    and  the  tenderness  which  was  put  on, 
It  was  the  guise  of  pity  not  of  favor. 
No !  Albrecht's  wife,  Duke  Albrecht's  princely 

wife, 
Count  Harrach's  noble  daughter,  should  not 

so — 
Not  wholly  so  should  she  have  been  received. 
Wall.     Yes,  yes;    they  have  ta'en  offence. 
My  latest  conduct 
They  rail'd  at  it,  no  doubt. 

Duch.  O  that  they  had ! 

I  have  been  long  accustomed  to  defend  you, 
To  heal  and  pacify  distemper' d  spirits. 
No;    no  one  rail'd   at   you.     They   wrapp'd 

them  up, 
O    Heaven !    in   such   oppressive,  solemn   si- 
lence ! — 
Here  is  no  every-day  misunderstanding, 
No  transient  pique,  no  cloud  that  passes  over; 
Something  most  luckless,  most  unhealable, 
Has  taken  place.     The  Queen  of  Hungary 
Used  formerly  to  call  me  her  dear  aunt, 
And  ever  at  departure  to  embrace  me — 
Wall.     Now  she  omitted  it? 
Duch  .  (  Wiping  away  her  tears  after  a  pause. ) 
She  did  embrace  me, 
But  then  first  when  I  had  already  taken 
My  formal  leave,  and  when  the  door  already 
Had  closed  upon  me,  then  did  she  come  out 
In  haste,  as  she  had  suddenly  bethought  her- 
self, 
And   press'd   me   to   her  bosom,  more  with 

anguish 
Than  tenderness. 

Wall.   (Seizes  her  hand  soothingly.)      Nay, 
now  collect  yourself. 
And  what  of  Eggenberg  and  Lichtenstein, 
And  of  our  other  friends  there? — 

Duch.   (Shaking  her  head.)        I  saw  none. 
Wall.     The  Ambassador  from  Spain,  who 
once  was  wont 
To  plead  so  warmly  for  me? — 

Duch.  Silent,  silent! 

Wall.     These  suns  then  are  eclipsed  for  us. 
Henceforward 
Must  we  roll  on,  our  own  fire,  our  own  light. 
Duch.     And   were   it — were   it,    my  dear 
lord,  in  that 
Which   mov'd   about   the  court  in  buzz  and 

whisper, 
But  in  the  country  let  itself  be  heard 
Aloud — in  that  which  Father  Lamormain 

In  sundry  hints  and 

Wall.     (Eagerly.)  Lamormain!    what 

said  he  ? 
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Duch.      That    you're   accused    of  having 
daringly 
O'erstepped    the    powers    entrusted   to   you, 

charged 
With  traitorous  contempt  of  the  Emperor 
And  his  supreme  behests.    The  proud  Bavarian, 
He  and  the  Spaniards  stand  up  your  accusers — 
That  there's  a  storm  collecting  over  you 
Of  far  more  fearful  menace  than  that  former 

one 
Which  whirl'd  you  headlong  down  at  Regens- 
burg. 

And  people  talk,  said  he,  of Ah  ! — 

[Stifling  extreme  emotion. 
Wall.                                               Proceed ! 
Duch.     I  cannot  utter  it ! 
Wall.                            Proceed ! 
Duch.  They  talk 


Wall. 
Duch. 


Well! 

Of  a  second- 


Wall. 
Duch. 

— Dismisssion. 
Wall.       Talk  they? 


[  Catches  her  voice  and  hesitates. 
Second 


More  disgraceful 


[Strides  across  the  chamber  in  vehement  agi- 
tation. 
O !   they  force,  they  thrust  me 
With  violence,  against  my  own  will,  onward ! 
Duch.    (Presses  near  to  him  in  entreaty.) 
O  !  if  there  yet  be  time,  my  husband  !  if 
By  giving  way  and  by  submission,  this 
Can  be  averted — my  dear  lord,  give  way ! 
Win  down  your  proud  heart  to  it !     Tell  that 

heart, 
It  is  your  soverign  lord,  your  Emperor 
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Before  whom  you  retreat.     O  let  no  longer 
Low     tricking    malice    blacken    your    good 

meaning 
With  abhorr'd  venemous  glosses.    Stand  you  up 
Shielded  and  helm'd  and  weapon 'd  with  the 

truth, 
And  drive  before  you  into  uttermost  shame 
These  slanderous  liars !   Few  firm  friends  have 

we — 
You  know  it ! — The  swift  growth  of  our  good 

fortune, 
It  hath  but  set  us  up  a  mark  for  hatred. 
What  are  we,  if  the  sovereign's  grace  and  favor 
Stand  not  before  us  ! 


SCENE   III.—  Enter  the  Countess  Terzky, 

leading  in  her  hand  the  Princess  Thekla, 

richly  adorned  with  brilliants. 

Countess,  Thekla,  Wallenstein,  Duchess. 

Coun.     How,  sister !     What,  already  upon 

business? 
[  Observing  the  countenance  of  the  Duchess. 
And  business  of  no  pleasing  kind  I  see, 
Ere  he  has  gladden 'd  at  his  child.     The  first 
Moments   belong   to  joy.     Here,   Friedland ! 

father ! 
This  is  thy  daughter. 

[Thekla  approaches  with  a  shy  and  timid 

air,  and  bends  herself  as  about  to  kiss  his 

hand.     He  receives  her  in  his  arms,  and 

remains  standing  for  some  time  lost  in  the 

feeling  of  her  presence. 
Wall.     Yes !     pure   and  lovely  hath  hope 

risen  on  me : 
I  take  her  as  the  pledge  of  greater  fortune. 
Duch.      'Twas  but  a  little  child  when  you 

departed 
To  raise  up  that  great  army  for  the  Emperor ; 
And  after,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
When  you  returned  home,  out  of  Pomerania, 
Your  daughter  was  already  in  the  convent, 
Wherein  she  has  remained  till  now. 

Wall.  The  while 

We  in  the  field  here  gave  our  cares  and  toils 
To  make  her  great,  and  fight  her  a  free  way 
To    the   loftiest   earthly   good ;    lo !     mother 

Nature 
Within  the  peaceful  silent  convent  walls 
Has  done  her  part,  and  out  of  her  free  grace 
Hath  she  bestow'd  on  the  beloved  child 
The  god-like  ;  and  now  leads  her  thus  adorn'd 
To  meet  her  splendid  fortune,  and  my  hope. 


Duch.     (To  Thekla. J    Thou  wouldst  not 
now  have  recognised  thy  father, 
Wouldst  thou,  my  child?     She  counted  scarce 

eight  years, 
When  last  she  saw  your  face. 

Thek.  O  yes,  yes,  mother! 

At  the  first  glance  ! — My  father  has  not  alter'd. 
The  form  that  stands  before  me  falsifies 
No  feature  of  the  image  that  hath  lived 
So  long  within  me  ! 

Wall.  The  voice  of  my  child ! 

[  Then  after  a  pause. 
I  was  indignant  at  my  destiny, 
That  it  denied  me  a  man-child,  to  be 
Heir  of  my  name  and  of  my  prosperous  for- 
tune, 
And  re-illume  my  soon  extinguish'd  being 
In  a  proud  line  of  princes. 
I  wronged  my  destiny.     Here  upon  this  head, 
So  lovely  in  its  maiden  bloom  will  I 
Let  fall  the  garland  of  a  life  of  war, 
Nor  deem  it  lost,  if  only  I  can  wreath  it, 
Transmuted  to  a  regal  ornament, 
Around  these  beauteous  brows. 

\He  clasps  her  in  his  arms  as  Piccolomini 
enters. 


SCENE   IV. — Enter  Max  Piccolomini,  and 

some  time  after  Count  Terzky,  the  others 

remaining  as  before. 

Coun.     There  comes  the  Paladin  who  pro- 
tected us. 

Wall.      Max!      Welcome,  ever  welcome! 
Always  wert  thou 
The  morning  star  of  my  best  joys ! 

Max.   ,  My  General 

Wall.     Till  now  it  was  the  Emperor  who 
rewarded  thee, 
I   but   the   instrument.     This  day  thou  hast 

bound 
The  father  to  thee,  Max !  the  fortunate  father, 
And  this  debt  Friedland's  self  must  pay. 

Max.  My  prince ! 

You  made  no  common  hurry  to  transfer  it. 
I  come  with  shame  :   yea,  not  without  a  pang ! 
For  scarce  have  I  arrived  here,  scarce  deliver'd 
The  mother  and  the  daughter  to  your  arms, 
But  there  is  brought  to  me  from  your  equerry 
A  splendid  richly-plated  hunting  dress 
So  to  remunerate  me  for  my  troubles — 
Yes,  yes,  remunerate  me !     Since  a  trouble 
It  must  be,  a  mere  office,  not  a  favor 
Which  I  leapt  forward  to  receive,  and  which 
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I  came  with  grateful  heart  to  thank  you  for. 
No!   'twas  not  so  intended,  that  my  business 
Should  be  my  highest  best  good  fortune ! 
[Terzky  enters,  and  delivers  letters  to  the 

Duke,  which  he  breaks  open  hurriedly. 
Coun.  (  To  Max.  )  Remunerate  your  trouble! 
For  his  joy 
He  makes  you  recompense.     'Tis  not  unfitting 
For  you,  Count  Piccolomini,  to  feel 
So  tenderly — my  brother  it  beseems 
To  show  himself  for  ever  great  and  princely. 
Thek.     Then  I  too  must  have  scruples  of 
his  love . 
For  his  munificent  hands  did  ornament  me 
Ere  yet  the  father's  heart  had  spoken  to  me. 

Max.     Yes;   'tis  his  nature  ever  to  be  giving 
And  making  happy. 
\He  grasps  the  hand  of  the  Duchess  with 
still  increasing  warmth. 

How  my  heart  pours  out 
Its  all  of  thanks  to  him  !     O  !  how  I  seem 
To  utter  all  things  in  the  dear  name — Fried- 
land. 
While  I  shall  live,  so  long  will  I  remain 
The  captive  of  this  name :   in  it  shall  bloom 
My  every  fortune,  every  lovely  hope. 
Inextricably  as  in  some  magic  ring 
In  this  name  hath  my  destiny  charm-bound  me  ! 
Coun.     ( Who    during  this   time   has   been 
anxiously   watching  the   Duke,    and  re- 
marks  that  he  is  lost  in  thought  over  the 
letters.)    My  brother  wishes  us  to  leave 
him.     Come. 
Wall.    (Turns  himself  round  quick,  collecls 
himself,  and  speaks   with  cheerfulness  to 
the   Duchess.  J    Once   more   I  bid  thee 
welcome  to  the  camp, 
Thou  art  the  hostess  of  this  court.     You,  Max, 
Will  now  again  administer  your  old  office, 
While   we   perform   the   sovereign's   business 
here. 
[Max.  Piccolomini  offers  the  Duchess  his 
arm;     the    Countess    accompanies    the 
Princess. 
Ter.   (Calling  after  him.)  Max,  we  depend 
on  seeing  you  at  the  meeting. 


SCENE  V. — Wallenstein,  Count  Terzky. 

Wall.    (In  deep  thought,  to  himself.)    She 
has  seen  all  things  as  they  are — It  is  so, 
And  squares  completely  with  my  other  notices. 
They  have  determined  finally  in  Vienna, 
Have  given  me  my  successor  already ; 


It  is  the  King  of  Hungary,  Ferdinand, 

The  Emperor's  delicate  son !    he's  now  their 

savior, 
He's  the  new  star  that's  rising  now  !     Of  us 
They  think  themselves  already  fairly  rid, 
And  as  we  were  deceased,  the  heir  already 
Is   entering   on    possession  —  Therefore — de- 
spatch ! 

\As  he  turns  round  he  observes  Terzky,  and 
gives  him  a  letter. 
Count  Altringer  will  have  himself  excused, 
And  Gallas  too — I  like  not  this ! 

Ter.  And  if 

Thou  loiterest  longer,  all  will  fall  away, 
One  following  the  other. 

Wall  Altringer 

Is  master  of  the  Tyrol  passes.     I  must  forthwith 
Send  some  one  to  him,  that  he  let  not  in 
The  Spaniards  on  me  from  the  Milanese. 

Well,  and  the  old  Sesin,  that  ancient  trader 

In  contraband  negociations,  he 

Has  shown  himself  again  of  late.     What  brings 

he 
From  the  Count  Thur? 

Ter.  The  Count  communicates 

He  has  found  out  the  Swedish  Chancellor 
At  Halberstadt,  where  the  convention's  held, 
Who  says,  you've  tired  him  out,  and  that  he'll 

have 
No  further  dealings  with  you. 

Wall.  And  why  so? 

Ter.     He  says,  you  are  never  in  earnest  in 
your  speeches ; 
That  you  decoy  the  Swedes — to  make  fools  of 

them; 
Will  league  yourself  with  Saxony  against  them, 
And  at  last  make  yourself  a  riddance  of  them 
With  a  paltry  sum  of  money. 

Wall.  So  then,  doubtless, 

Yes,  doubtless,  this  same  modest  Swede  expects 
That  I  shall  yield  him  some  fair  German  tract 
For  his  prey  and  booty,  that  ourselves  at  last 
On  our  own  soil  and  native  territory 
May  be  no  longer  our  own  lords  and  masters ! 
An  excellent  scheme  !     No,  no  !  they  must  be 

off, 
Off,  off!  away!  we  want  no  such  neighbors. 

Ter.     Nay,  yield   them  up  that  dot,  that 
speck  of  land — 
It  goes  not  from  your  portion.      If  you  win 
The  game,  what  matters  it  to  you  who  pays  it? 

Wall.     Off  with  them,  off!     Thou  under- 
stand'st  not  this. 
Never  shall  it  be  said  of  me,  I  parcell'd 
My  native  land  away,  dismember' d  Germany, 
Betray' d  it  to  a  foreigner,  in  order 
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To  come  with  stealthy  tread,  and  filch  away 

My  own  share  of  the  plunder — Never !  never ! 

No   foreign    power   shall   strike   root    in   the 
empire, 

And  least  of  all  these  Goths !    these  hunger- 
wolves  ! 

Who  send  such  envious,  hot  and  greedy  glances 

Toward    the   rich   blessings   of  our    German 
lands ! 

I'll  have  their  aid  to  cast  and  draw  my  nets, 

But  not  a  single  fish  of  all  the  draught 

Shall  they  come  in  for. 

Ter.  You  will  deal,  however, 

More  fairly  with  the  Saxons?    they  lose  pa- 
tience 

While   you   shift   round   and  make  so  many 
curves. 

Say,  to  what  purpose  all  these  masks?     Your 
friends 

Are  plunged  in  doubts,  baffled,  and  led  astray 
in  you. 

There's  Oxenstiern,  there's  Arnheim — neither 
knows 

What   he  should  think  of  your  procrastina- 
tions, 

And  in  the  end  I  prove  the  liar ;  all 

Passes  through  me.     I've  not  even  your  hand- 
writing. 
Wall.     I  never  give  handwriting ;  and  thou 

knowest  it. 
Ter.     But  how  can  it  be  know?i  that  you 
are  in  earnest, 

If  the  act  follows  not  upon  the  word  ? 

You  must  yourself  acknowledge,  that  in  all 

Your  intercourses  hitherto  with  the  enemy, 

You  might  have  done  with  safety  all  you  have 
done, 

Had  you  meant  nothing  further  than  to  gull  him 

For  the  Emperor's  service. 

Wall.  (After  a  pause,  during  which  he  looks 
narrowly  on  Terzky. )  And  from  whence 
dost  thou  know 

That  I'm  not  gulling  him  for  the  Emperor's 
service? 

Whence  knowest  thou  that  I'm  not  gulling  all 
of  you  ? 

Dost  thou  know  me  so  well?     When  made  I 
thee 

The  intendant  of  my  secret  purposes  ? 

I  am  not  conscious  that  I  ever  open'd 

My  inmost  thoughts  to  thee.     The  Emperor, 
it  is  true, 

Hath  dealt  with  me  amiss;  and  if  I  would, 

I  could  repay  him  with  usurious  interest 

For  the  evil  he  hath  done  me.     It  delights  me 

To  know  my  power ;  but  whether  I  shall  use  it, 


Of  that,  I   should   have    thought   that    thou 

could 'st  speak 
No  wiser  than  thy  fellows. 

Ter.     So  hast  thou  always  played  thy  game 

with  us.  \_Enter  Illo. 


SCENE  VI. — Illo,  Wallenstein,  Terzky. 

Wall.     How  stand  affairs   without?     Are 

they  prepared? 
Illo.     You'll  find  them  in  the  very  mood 
you  wish. 
They  know  about  the  Emperor's  requisitions, 
And  are  tumultuous. 

Wall.  How  hath  Isolani 

Declared  himself? 

Illo.  He's  yours  both  soul  and  body, 

Since  you  built  up  again  his  Faro-bank. 
Wall.     And  which  way  doth  Kolatto  bend? 
Hast  thou 
Made  sure  of  Tiefenbach  and  Deodati? 

Illo.     What  Piccolomini  does,  that  they  do 

too. 
Wall.    You   mean,  then,  I    may   venture 

somewhat  with  them? 
Illo.     — If  you  are  assured  of  the  Piccol- 
omini. 
Wall.     Not  more  assured  of  mine  own  self. 
Ter.  And  yet 

I  would  you  trusted  not  so  much  to  Octavio, 
The  fox! 

Wall.     Thou  teachest  me  to  know  my  man  ? 
Sixteen  campaigns  I  have  made  with  that  old 

warrior. 
Besides,  I  have  his  horoscope : 
We  both  are  born  beneath  the  like  stars — in 
short,  \_With  an  air  of  mystery. 

To  this  belongs  its  own  peculiar  aspect, 

If  therefore  thou  canst  warrant  me  the  rest 

Illo.     There  is  among  them  all  but  this  one 
voice, 
You  must  not  lay  down  the  command.     I  hear 
They  mean  to  send  a  deputation  to  you. 
Wall.     If  I'm  in  aught  to  bind  myself  to 
them, 
They,  too,  must  bind  themselves  to  me. 
Illo.  Of  course. 

Wall.      Their   words  of  honor  they  must 
give,  their  oaths, 
Give  them  in  writing  to  me,  promising 
Devotion  to  my  service  unconditional. 
Illo.     Why  not? 

Ter.  Devotion  unconditional? 

The  exception  of  their  duties  towards  Austria 
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They'll  always  place  among  the  premises. 
With  this  reserve 

Wall.    (Shaking  his   head.)    All    uncondi- 
tional, 
No  premises,  no  reserves. 

Illo.  A  thought  has  struck  me. 

Does  not  Count  Terzky  give  us  a  set  banquet 
This  evening? 

Ter.  Yes ;  and  all  the  Generals 

Have  been  invited. 

Illo.    (to  WallensteinJ    Say,   will   you 
here  fully 
Commission  me  to  use  my  own  discretion? 
I'll  gain  for  you  the  Generals'  word  of  honor, 
Even  as  you  wish. 

Wall.  Gain  me  their  signatures  ! 

How  you  come  by  them,  that  is  your  concern. 

Illo.     And  if  I  bring  it  to  you,  black  on 
white. 
That  all  the  leaders  who  are  present  here 
Give  themselves  up  to  you,  without  condition  ; 
Say,  will  you  then — then  will  you  show  yourself 
In  earnest,  and  with  some  decisive  action 
Try  your  fortune. 

Wall.  Get  but  the  signatures ! 

Illo.  Think  what  thou  dost,  thou  canst 
not  execute 
The  Emperor's  orders,  nor  reduce  thine  army, 
Nor  send  the  regiments  to  the  Spaniards'  aid, 
Unless  thou  would'st  resign  thy  power  for  ever. 
Think  on  the  other  hand — -thou  canst  not  spurn 
The   Emperor's  high  commands  and  solemn 

orders, 
Nor  longer  temporize,  nor  seek  evasion, 
Would'st  thou  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  court. 
Resolve  then  !     Wilt  thou  now  by  one  bold  act 
Anticipate  their  ends,  or  doubting  still, 
Await  the  extremity? 

Wall.  There's  time  before 

The  extremity  arrives. 

Illo.  Seize,  seize  the  hour, 

Ere  it  slips  from  you.     Seldom  comes  the  mo- 
ment 

In  life,  which  is  indeed  sublime  and  weighty, 

To  make  a  great  decision  possible. 

O !  many  things,  all  transient  and  all  rapid, 

Must  meet  at  once:   and,  haply,  they  thus  met 

May  by  that  confluence  be  enforced  to  pause 

Time   long   enough  for  wisdom,  though  too 
short, 

Far,    far    too    short    a   time   for   doubt   and 
scruple ! 

This  is  that  moment.     See,  our  army  chief- 
tains, 

Our  best,  our  noblest,  are  assembled  round  you, 


Their   king-like  leader !     On  your  nod  they 

wait. 
The  single  threads,  which  here  your  prosperous 

fortune 
Hath  woven  together  in  one  potent  web 
Instinct  with  destiny,  O  let  them  not 
Unravel  of  themselves.     If  you  permit 
These  chiefs  to  separate,  so  unanimous 
Bring  you  them  not  a  second  time  together. 
'Tis  the  high  tide  that  heaves  the  stranded 

ship, 
And  every  individual's  spirit  waxes 
In  the  great  stream  of  multitudes.     Behold 
They  are  still  here,  here  still !     But  soon  the 

war 
Bursts  them  once  more  assunder,  and  in  small 
Particular  anxieties  and  interests 
Scatters  their  spirit,  and  the  sympathy 
Of  each  man  with  the  whole.     He,  who  to-day 
Forgets  himself,  forced  onward  with  the  stream, 
Will  become  sober,  seeing  but  himself. 
Feel  only  his  own  weakness,  and  with  speed 
Will  face  about,  and  march  on  in  the  old 
High   road   of  duty,  the  old  broad-trodden 

road, 
And  seek  but  to  make  shelter  in  good  plight. 
Wall.     The  time  is  not  yet  come. 
Ter.  So  you  say  always. 

But  when  will  it  be  time? 

Wall.  When  I  shall  say  it. 

Illo.     You'll  wait  upon  the  stars,  and  on 
their  hours, 
Till  the  earthly  hour   escapes   you.     O,    be- 
lieve me, 
In  your  own  bosom  are  your  destiny's  stars. 
Confidence  in  yourself,  prompt  resolution, 
This  is  your  Venus !    and  the  sole  malignant, 
The  only  one  that  harmeth  you,  is  Doubt. 
Wall.      Thou     speakest    as    thou    under- 
stand' st.     How  oft 
And  many  a  time  I've  told  thee,  Jupiter, 
That  lustrous  god,  was  setting  at  thy  birth. 
Thy  visual  power  subdues  no  mysteries; 
Mole-eyed,  thou   mayest   but    burrow  in  the 

earth, 
Blind  as  that  subterrestrial,  who  with  wan 
Lead-color' d  shine  lighted  thee  into  life. 
The  common,  the  terrestrial,  thou  mayest  see, 
With  serviceable  cunning  knit  together 
The  nearest  with  the  nearest ;    and  therein 
I  trust  thee  and  believe  thee !    but  whate'er 
Full  of  mysterious  import  Nature  weaves, 
And  fashions  in  the  depths — the  spirit's  ladder. 
That  from  this  gross  and  visible  world  of  dust 
Even    to    the    starry    world,    with   thousand 
rounds, 
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Builds  itself  up :    on  which  the  unseen  powers 
Move  up  and  down  on  heavenly  ministries — 
The  circles  in  the  circles,  that  approach 
The  central  sun  with  ever-narrowing  orbit — 
These  see  the  glance  alone,  the  unsealed  eye, 
Of  Jupiter's  glad  children  born  in  lustre. 
\He  walks  across  the  chamber,  then  returns, 
and  standing  still,  proceeds. 

The  heavenly  constellations  make  not  merely 
The  day  and  nights,  summer  and  spring,  not 

merely 
Signify  to  the  husbandman  the  seasons 
Of  sowing  and  of  harvest.      Human  action, 
That  is  the  seed,  too,  of  contingencies, 
Strew' d  on  the  dark  land  of  futurity 
In  hopes  to  reconcile  the  powers  of  fate. 
Whence  it  behoves  us  to  seek  out  the  seed- 
time. 
To  watch  the  stars,  select  their  proper  hours, 
And   trace  with  searching   eye   the  heavenly 

houses, 
AVhether  the  enemy  of  growth  and  thriving 
Hide  himself  not,  malignant,  in  his  corner. 
Therefore  permit  me  my  own   time.     Mean- 
while 
Do  you  your  part.     As  yet  I  cannot  say 
What  /shall  do — only,  give  way  I  will  not. 
Depose   me,  too,  they  shall   not.     On   these 

points 
You  may  rely. 

Page.  (Entering.)  My  Lords,  the  Generals. 
Wall.     Let  them  come  in. 
[Terzky.        Shall  all  the  chiefs  be  present? 
Wall.     'Twere   needless.     Both   the    Pic- 
colomini, 
Maradas,  Butler,  Forgcetsch,  Deodati, 
Karaffa,  Isolani — these  may  come. 

[Terzky  goes  out  with  the  Page. 

Wall.  (  To  Illo. J    Hast  thou   ta'en   heed 
that  Questenberg  was  watched? 
Had  he  no  means  of  secret  intercourse? 

Illo.     I  have  watched  him  closely — and  he 
spoke  with  none 
But  with  Octavio.] 


SCENE  VII. — Wallenstein,  Terzky,  Illo. 
—  To  them  enter  Questenberg,  Octavio, 
and  Max  Piccolomini,  Butler,  Isolani, 
Maradas,  and  three  other  Generals.  Wal- 
lenstein motions  Questenberg,  who  in 
consequence  takes  the  chair  direclly  opposite 
to  him ;  the  others  follow,  arranging  them- 
selves according  to  their  rank.  There  reigns 
a  momentary  silence. 

Wall.  I  have  understood, 

'Tis  true,  the  sum  and  import,  Questenberg, 
Of  your  instructions.     I  have  weighed  them 

well, 
And  formed  my  final,  absolute  resolve: 
Yet  it  seems  fitting,  that  the  Generals 
Should   hear   the   will  of  the  Emperor  from 

your  mouth. 
May't  please  you,  then,   to  open  your   com- 
mission 
Before  these  noble  Chieftains? 

Ques.  I  am  ready 

To   obey    you;     but   will   first   entreat   your 

Highness, 
And  all  these  noble  Chieftains,  to  consider, 
The  Imperial  dignity  and  sovereign  right 
Speaks   from   my   mouth,  and   not   my   own 
presumption. 
Wall.     We  excuse  all  preface. 
Ques.  When  his  Majesty 

The  Emperor  to  his  courageous  armies 
Presented  in  the  person  of  Duke  Friedland 
A     most    experienced    and    renown 'd    com- 
mander, 
He  did  it  in  glad  hope  and  confidence 
To  give  thereby  to  the  fortune  of  the  war 
A  rapid  and  auspicious  change.     The  onset 
Was  favorable  to  his  royal  wishes. 
Bohemia  was  delivered  from  the  Saxons, 
The    Swede's    career    of    conquest   check'd! 

These  lands 
Began  to  draw  breath  freely,  as  Duke  Friedland 
From   all    the    streams    of   Germany   forced 

hither 
The  scattered  armies  of  the  enemy ; 
Hither  invoked  as  round  one  magic  circle, 
The    Rhinegrave,    Bernhard,    Banner,   Oxen- 

stiern, 
Yea,  and  that  never-conquer'd  King  himself; 
Here,  finally,  before  the  eye  of  Niirnberg, 
The  fearful  game  of  battle  to  decide. 
Wall.     To  the  point,  so  please  you. 
[Ques.  A  new  spirit 

At  once  proclaimed  to  us  the  new  commander. 
No  longer  strove  blind  rage  with  rage  more 
blind; 
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ACT   II,   SCENE    VII. 


But  in  th'  enlighten'd  field  of  skill  was  shown 

How  fortitude  can  triumph  over  boldness, 

And  scientific  art  outweary  courage. 

In  vain  they  tempt  him  to  the  fight,  he  only 

Entrenches  him  still  deeper  in  his  hold, 

As  if  to  build  an  everlasting  fortress. 

At   length   grown   desperate,   now,  the   king 

resolves 
To  storm  the  camp  and  lead  his  wasted  legions, 
Who  daily  fall  by  famine  and  by  plague, 
To  quicker  deaths  than  hunger  and  disease. 
Through   lines   of  barricades,    behind  whose 

fence 
Death  lurks  within  a  thousand  mouths  of  fire, 
He  yet  unconquer'd  strives  to  storm  his  way. 
There  was  attack,  and  there  resistance,  such 
As  mortal  eye  had  never  seen  before : 
Repulsed  at  last  the  king  withdrew  his  troops 
From  this  so  murd'rous  field,  and  not  a  foot 
Of  ground    was    gain'd   by   all   that    fearful 

slaughter. 
Wall.     Pray  spare  us  these  recitals  from 

gazettes, 
Which     we    ourselves    beheld    with    deepest 

horror.] 
Ques.     In    Niirnberg's   camp  the  Swedish 

monarch  left 
His  fame — in  Liitzen's  plains  his  life.    But  who 
Stood  not  astounded,  when  victorious  Fried- 
land, 
After  this  day  of  triumph,  this  proud  day, 
March' d  toward  Bohemia  with  the  speed   of 

flight, 
And  vanish' d  from  the  theatre  of  war? 
While  the  young  Weimar  hero  forced  his  way 
Into  Franconia,  to  the  Danube,  like 
Some  delving  winter-stream,  which,  where  it 

rushes, 
Makes   its  own   channel;    with   such  sudden 

speed 
He  marched,  aud  now  at  once  'fore  Regens- 

burg 
Stood   to   the   affright    of  all   good  Catholic 

Christians. 
Then  did  Bavaria's  well-deserving  Prince 
Entreat  swift  aidance  in  his  extreme  need ; 
The  Emperor  sends  seven  horsemen  to  Duke 

Friedland, 
Seven   horsemen    couriers   sends   he  with  the 

entreaty : 
He  superadds  his  own,  and  supplicates 
Where  as  the  sovereign  lord  he  can  command. 
In  vain  his  supplication  !     At  this  moment 
The  Duke  hears  only  his  old  hate  and  grudge, 
Barters  the  general  good  to  gratify 
Private  revenge — and  so  falls  Regensburg. 


Wall.     Max,  to  what   period   of  the  war 
alludes  he? 
My  recollection  fails  me  here. 

Max.  He  means 

When  we  were  in  Silesia. 

Wall.  Ay !  is  it  so ! 

But  what  had  we  to  do  there  ? 

Max.  To  beat  out 

The  Swedes  and  Saxons  from  the  province. 

Wall.  True ; 

In  that  description  which  the  Minister  gave, 
I  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  whole  war. 

\To  QUESTENBURG. 

Well,  but  proceed  a  little. 

Ques.     [We  hoped  upon  the  Oder  to  regain 
What  on  the  Danube  shamefully  was  lost. 
We  looked  for  deeds  of  all-astounding  grandeur 
Upon  a  theatre  of  war,  on  which 
A  Friedland  led  in  person  to  the  field, 
And  the  famed  rival  of  the  great  Gustavus 
Had  but  a  Thurn  and  Arnheim  to  oppose  him  ! 
Yet  the  encounter  of  their  mighty  hosts 
Served  but  to  feast  and  entertain  each  other. 
Our  country  groaned  beneath  the  woes  of  war, 
Yet  nought  but  peace  prevailed  in  Friedland 's 
camp! 

Wall.     Full  many  a  bloody  strife  is  fought 
in  vain, 
Because  its  youthful  general  needs  a  vict'ry. 
But  'tis  the  privilege  of  th'  old  commander 
To  spare  the  cost  of  fighting  useless  battles 
Merely  to  show  that  he  knows  how  to  conquer. 
It  would  have  little  helped  my  fame  to  boast 
Of  conquest  o'er  an  Arnheim;  but  far  more 
Would  my  forbearance  have  avail' d  my  country, 
Had  I  succeeded  to  dissolve  th'  alliance 
Existing  'twixt  the  Saxon  and  the  Swede. 

Ques.     But   you  did  not  succeed,  and  so 
commenced 
The  fearful  strife  anew.     And  here  at  length,] 
Beside  the  river  Oder  did  the  Duke 
Assert  his  ancient  fame.     Upon  the  fields 
Of  Steinau  did  the  Swedes  lay  down  their  arms, 
Subdued  without  ablow.   And  here,  with  others, 
The  righteousness  of  Heaven  to  his  avenger 
Deliver' d  that  long-practised  stirrer-up 
Of  insurrection,  that  curse-laden  torch 
And  kindler  of  this  war,  Matthias  Thurn. 
But  he  had  fallen  into  magnanimous  hands; 
Instead  of  punishment  he  found  reward, 
And  with  rich  presents  did  the  Duke  dismiss 
The  arch-foe  of  his  Emperor. 

Wall.   (Laughs.)  I  know, 

I  know  you  had  already  in  Vienna 
Your  windows  and  your  balconies  forestall' d 
To  see  him  on  the  executioner's  cart. 
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I  might  have  lost  the  battle,  lost  it,  too, 
With  infamy,  and  still  retain 'd  your  graces — 
But,  to  have  cheated  them  of  a  spectacle, 
Oh  !  that  the  good  folks  of  Vienna  never, 
No,  never  can  forgive  me  ! 

Ques.  So  Silesia 

Was  freed,  and  all  things  loudly  called  the  Duke 
Into  Bavaria,  now  pressed  hard  on  all  sides. 
And  he  did  put  his  troops  in  motion :  slowly, 
Quite  at  his  ease,  and  by  the  longest  road 
He  traverses  Bohemia ;  but  ere  ever 
He  hath  once  seen  the  enemy,  faces  round, 
Breaks   up   the   march,    and    takes  to  winter 

quarters. 
Wall.     The  troops  were  pitiably  destitute 
Of  every  necessary,  every  comfort, 
The  winter  came.     What  thinks  his  Majesty 
His   troops   are   made  of?     Ar'n't  we  men? 

subjected 
Like  other  men  to  wet,  and  cold,  and  all 
The  circumstances  of  necessity? 

0  miserable  lot  of  the  poor  soldier ! 
Wherever  he  comes  in,  all  flee  before  him, 
And  when  he  goes  away,  the  general  curse 
Follows  him  on  his  route.    All  must  be  seized. 
Nothing  is  given  him.     And  compell'd  to  seize 
From  every  man,  he's  every  man's  abhorrence. 
Behold,  here  stand  my  Generals.     Karaffa! 
Count  Deodati !   Butler  !     Tell  this  man 
How  long  the  soldiers'  pay  is  in  arrears. 

But.     Already  a  full  year. 

Wall.  And  'tis  the  hire 

That  constitutes  the  hireling's  name  and  duties. 
The  soldier' i, pay  is  the  soldier's  covenant. 

Ques.     Ah !    this  is  a  far  other  tone  from 
that 
In  which  the  Duke  spoke  eight,  nine  years  ago. 

Wall.     Yes!    'tis  my  fault,  I  know  it:    I 
myself 
Have  spoilt  the  Emperor  by  indulging  him. 
Nine  years  ago,  during  the  Danish  war, 

1  raised  him  up  a  force,  a  mighty  force, 
Forty  or  fifty  thousand  men,  that  cost  him 
Of  his  own  purse  no  doit.     Through  Saxony 
The  fury  goddess  of  the  war  march'd  on, 
E'en  to  the  surf-rocks  of  the  Baltic,  bearing 
The  terrors  of  his  name.     That  was  a  time ! 
In  the  whole  Imperial  realm  no  name  like  mine 
Honor'd  with  festival  and  celebration — 
And  Albrecht  Wallenstein,  it  was  the  title 

Of  the  third  jewel  in  his  crown  ! 

But  at  the  Diet,  when  the  Princes  met 

At  Regensburg,  there,  there  the  whole  broke 

out, 
There  'twas  laid  open,  there  it  was  made  known 
Out  of  what  money-bag  I  had  paid  the  host. 


And  what  were  now  my  thanks,  what  had  I  now, 
That  I,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Sovereign, 
Had  loaded  on  myself  the  people's  curses, 
And  let  the  Princes  of  the  empire  pay 
The  expenses  of  this  war,  that  aggrandizes 
The  Emperor  alone.     What  thanks  had  I ! 
What  ?  I  was  offered  up  to  their  complaints 
Dismiss'd,  degraded ! 

Ques.  But  your  Highness  knows 

What  little  freedom  he  possess'd  of  action 
In  that  disastrous  diet. 

Wall.  Death  and  hell ! 

/  had    that  which  could  have  procured  him 

freedom. 
No!  since  'twas  proved  so  inauspicious  to  me 
To  serve  the  Emperor  at  the  empire's  cost, 
I  have  been  taught  far  other  trains  of  thinking 
Of  the  empire,  and  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
From  the  Emperor,  doubtless,  I  received  this 

staff, 
But  now  I  hold  it  as  the  empire's  general — 
For  the  common  weal,  the  universal  interest, 
And  no  more  for  that  one  man's  aggrandize- 
ment ! 
But  to  the  point.  What  is  it  that's  desired  of  me? 

Ques.     First,    his   Imperial   Majesty   hath 
will'd 
That  without  pretexts  of  delay  the  army 
Evacuate  Bohemia. 

Wall.  In  this  season  ! 

And  to  what  quarter  wills  the  Emperor 
That  we  direct  our  course? 

Ques.  To  the  enemy. 

His  Majesty  resolves,  that  Regensburg 
Be  purified  from  the  enemy  ere  Easter, 
That  Lutheran  ism  may  be  no  longer  preach 'd 
In  that  cathedral,  nor  heretical 
Defilement  desecrate  the  celebration 
Of  that  pure  festival. 

Wall.  My  generals, 

Can  this  be  realized? 

Illo.  'Tis  not  possible. 

But.     It  can't  be  realized. 

Ques.  The  Emperor 

Already  hath  commanded  colonel  Suys 
To  advance  towards  Bavaria. 

Wall.  What  did  Suys? 

Ques.     That   which   his    duty    prompted. 
He  advanced. 

Wall.     What!    he  advanced?     And  I,  his 
general, 
Had  given  him  orders,  peremptory  orders, 
Not  to  desert  his  station  !     Stands  it  thus 
With  my  authority?     Is  this  the  obedience 
Due  to  my  office,  which  being  thrown  aside, 
No  war  can  be  conducted?    Chieftains,  speak, 
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You  be  the  judges,  generals !     What  deserves 
That  officer  who,  of  his  oath  neglectful, 
Is  guilty  of  contempt  of  orders? 
Illo.  Death. 

Wall.   (Raising  his  voice,  as  ail  but  Illo 
had  remained  silent  and  seemingly  scru- 
pulous.)   Count    Piccolomini !    what   has 
he  deserved? 
Max.   (After  a  long  pause.)  According  to 
the  letter  of  the  law, 
Death. 
Isolani.       Death. 


But.  Death,  by  the  laws  of  war. 

[Questenbero  rises  frotn  his  seat,  Wallen- 

stein  follows;    all  the  rest  rise. 
Wall.     To   this   the   law   condemns  him, 
and  not  I. 
And  if  I  show  him  favor,  'twill  arise 
From  the  reverence  that  I  owe  my  Emperor. 
Ques.     If  so,  I  can  say  nothing  further — 

here  ! 
Wall.     I  accept  the  command  but  on  con- 
ditions: 
And  this  the  first,  that  to  the  diminution 
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Of  my  authority  no  human  being, 
Not   even  the  Emperor's  self,  should  be  en- 
titled 
To  do  aught,  or  to  say  aught,  with  the  army. 
If  I  stand  warranter  of  the  event, 
Placing  my  honor  and  my  head  in  pledge, 
Needs  must  I  have  full  mastery  in  all 
The   means    thereto.      What    rendered    this 

Gustavus 
Resistless,  and  unconquer'd  upon  earth? 
This — that  he  was  the  monarch  in  his  army ! 
A  monarch,  one  who  is  indeed  a  monarch, 
Was  never  yet  subdued  but  by  his  equal. 
But  to  the  point !     The  best  is  yet  to  come. 
Attend  now,  generals ! 

Ques.  The  Prince  Cardinal 

Begins  his  route  at  the  approach  of  spring, 
From  the  Milanese ;  and  leads  a  Spanish  army 
Through  Germany  into  the  Netherlands. 
That  he  may  march  secure  and  unimpeded, 
'Tis  the  Emperor's  will  you  grant  him  a  de- 
tachment 
Of  eight  horse-regiments  from  the  army  here. 
Wall.      Yes,    yes!    I   understand! — Eight 
regiments !     Well, 
Right  well  concerted,  father  Lamormain  ! 
Eight   thousand   horse!     Yes,  yes!    'tis  as  it 

should  be! 
I  see  it  coming. 

Ques.  There  is  nothing  coming. 

All  stands  in   front:    the   counsel   of  state- 
prudence, 
The  dictate  of  necessity ! 

Wall.  What,  then? 

What,  my  Lord  Envoy  ?     May  I  not  be  suf- 
fer'd 
To  understand,  that  folks  are  tired  of  seeing 
The  sword's  hilt  in  my  grasp;    and  that  your 

court 
Snatch  eagerly  at  this  pretence,  and  use 
The  Spanish  title,  to  drain  off  my  forces, 
To  lead  into  the  empire  a  new  army 
Unsubjected  to  my  control  ?     To  throw  me 
Plumply  aside, — I  am  still  too  powerful  for  you 
To  venture  that.     My  stipulation  runs, 
That  all  the  Imperial  forces  shall  obey  me 
Where'er  the  German  is  the  native  language. 
Of  Spanish  troops  and  of  Prince  Cardinals 
That  take  their  route  as  visitors,  through  the 

empire, 
There  stands  no  syllable  in  my  stipulation. 
No  syllable !     And  so  the  politic  court 
Steals  in  on  tiptoe,  and  creeps  round  behind  it ; 
First  makes  me  weaker,  then  to  be  dispensed 

with, 
Till  it  dares  strike  at  length  a  bolder  blow, 


And  make  short  work  with  me. 

What  need  of  all  these  crooked   ways,  Lord 
Envoy? 

Straight-forward,  man  !    his  compact  with  me 
pinches 

The  Emperor.     He  would  that  I  moved  off! — 

Well ! — I  will  gratify  him  ! 

[Here  there  commences  an  agitation  among 
the  Generals,  which  increases  continually. 

It  grieves  me  for  my  noble  officers'  sakes ! 

I  see  not  yet,  by  what  means  they  will  come  at 

The    moneys   they   have   advanced,    or  how 
obtain 

The  recompense  their  services  demand. 

Still  a  new  leader  brings  new  claimants  for- 
ward, 

And  prior  merit  superannuates  quickly. 

There  serve  here  many  foreigners  in  the  army, 

And  were  the  man  in  all  else  brave  and  gal- 
lant, 

I  was  not  wont  to  make  nice  scrutiny 

After  his  pedigree  or  catechism. 

This  will  be  otherwise,  i'  the  time  to  come. 

Well — me  no  longer  it  concerns. 

[He  seats  himself. 
Max.     Forbid  it,  Heaven,  that   it   should 
come  to  this ! 

Our  troops  will  swell   in   dreadful  fermenta- 
tion— 

The  Emperor  is  abused — it  cannot  be. 

Isolani.     It  cannot  be;    all  goes  to  instant 

wreck. 
Wall.     Thou  hast  said  truly,  faithful  Iso- 
lani! 

What  we  with  toil  and  foresight  have  built  up, 

Will  go  to  wreck — all  go  to  instant  wreck. 

What  then  ?    Another  chieftain  is  soon  found, 

Another  army  likewise  (who  dares  doubt  it?) 

Will  flock  from  all  sides  to  the  Emperor, 

At  the  first  beat  of  his  recruiting  drum. 
[During  this  speech,  Isolani,  Terzky,  Illo, 
and  Maradas  talk  confusedly,  with  great 
agitation. 
Max.  (Busily  and  passionately  going  from 
one  to  another,  and  soothing  them. )  Hear, 
my  commander !     Hear  me,  generals ! 

Let  me  conjure  you,  Duke!     Determine  no- 
thing, 

Till  we  have  met  and  represented  to  you 

Our    joint     remonstrances.  —  Nay,     calmer! 
Friends ! 

I  hope  all  may  yet  be  set  right  again. 

Ter.     Away !     let   us  away !     in  the  ante- 
chamber 

Find  we  the  others.  [They  go. 
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But.  f71>  QuestenbergJ  If  good  counsel 
gain 
Due  audience  from    your   wisdom,   my  Lord 

Envoy ! 
You  will  be  cautious  how  you  show  yourself 
In  public  for  some  hours  to  come — or  hardly 
Will    that   gold   key   protect   you  from  mal- 
treatment. 

[  Commotions  heard  from  without. 

Wall.     A  salutary  counsel Thou,  061- 

avio ! 
Wilt  answer  for  the  safety  of  our  guest. 
Farewell,  Von  Questenburg! 

[Questenburg  is  about  to  speak. 

Nay,  not  a  word. 

Not  one  word  more  upon  that  detested  subject ! 


You  have  perform' d  your  duty — We  know  how 
To  separate  the  office  from  the  man. 

[As  Questenburg  is  going  off  with  Octavio, 

Goetz,  Tiefenbach,  Kolatto,  pre ss  in ; 

several  other  Generals  following  them. 
Goetz.     Where's  he  who  means  to  rob  us 

of  our  General? 
Tiefenbach.   (At  the  same  time.)  What  are 

we  forced  to  hear?     That  thou  wilt  leave 

us? 
Kolatto.  (At  the  same  time.)  We  will  live 

with  thee,  we  will  die  with  thee. 
Wall.     (  With   stateliness,  and  pointing  to 

Illo.J    There!    the  Field-Marshal  knows 

our  will.  [Exit. 

[  While  all  are  going  off  the  stage,  the  curtain 
drops. 
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ACT    III 


SCENE  I.— A  Small  Chamber 
Illo  and  Terzky. 

Ter.      Now   for   this   evening's   business ! 
How  intend  you 
To  manage  with  the  generals  at  the  banquet? 
Illo.     Attend  !     We  frame  a  formal  decla- 
ration, 
Wherein  we  to  the  Duke  consign  ourselves 
Collectively,  to  be  and  to  remain 
His  both  with  life  and  limb,  and  not  to  spare 
The  last  drop  of  our  blood  for  him,  provided 
So  doing  we  infringe  no  oath  or  duty 
We  may  be  under  to  the  Emperor. — Mark ! 
This  reservation  we  expressly  make 
In  a  particular  clause,  and  save  the  conscience. 
Now  hear  !  this  formula  so  framed  and  worded 
Will  be  presented  to  them  for  perusal 
Before  the  banquet.     No  one  will  find  in  it 
Cause  of  offence  or  scrapie.     Hear  now  further ! 
After  the  feast,  when  now  the  vap'ring  wine 
Opens  the  heart  and  shuts  the  eyes,  we  let 


A  counterfeited  paper  in  the  which 

This  one  particular  clause  has  been  left  out, 

Go  round  for  signatures. 

Ter.  How  !    think  you  then 

That  they'll  believe  themselves  bound  by  an 
oath 

Which  we  have  tricked  them  into  by  a  juggle? 
Illo.     We   shall   have   caught  and   caged 
them  !     Let  them  then 

Beat  their  wings  bare  against  the  wires,  and 
rave 

Loud  as  they  may  against  our  treachery; 

At  court  their  signatures  will  be  believed 

Far  more  than  their  most  holy  affirmations. 

Traitors  they  are,  and  must  be ;  therefore  wisely 

Will  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

Ter.     Well,  well,  it  shall  content  me;  let 
but  something 

Be  done,  let  only  some  decisive  blow 

Set  us  in  motion. 

Illo.     Besides,  'tis  of  subordinate  import- 
ance 
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How,  or  how  far,  we  may  thereby  propel 
The  generals.     'Tis  enough  that  we  persuade 
The  Duke  that  they  are  his. — Let  him  but  a<5l 
In  his  determined  mood,  as  if  he  had  them, 
And  he  will  have  them.     Where  he  plunges  in, 
He  makes  a  whirlpool,  and  all  stream  down 

to  it. 
Ter.     His  policy  is  such  a  labyrinth, 
That  many  a  time  when  I  have  thought  myself 
Close  at  his  side,  he's  gone  at  once,  and  left 

me 
Ignorant  of  the  ground  where  I  was  standing. 
He  lends  the  enemy  his  ear,  permits  me 
To  write  to  them,  to  Arnheim,  to  Sesina 
Himself  comes  forward  blank  and  undisguised ; 
Talks  with  us  by  the  hour  about  his  plans. 
And  when  I  think  I  have  him — off  at  once — 
He  has  slipp'd  from  me,  and  appears  as  if 
He  had  no  scheme,  but  to  retain  his  place. 
Illo.     He  give  up  his  old  plans!    I'll  tell 

you,  friend ! 
His  soul  is  occupied  with  nothing  else, 
Even  in  his  sleep — They  are  his  thoughts,  his 

dreams, 
That  day  by  day  he  questions  for  this  purpose 

The  motions  of  the  planets 

Ter.  Ay !   you  know 

This  night,  that  is  now  coming,  he  with  Seni 
Shuts  himself  up  in  the  astrological  tower 
To  make  joint  observations — for  I  hear 
It  is  to  be  a  night  of  weight  and  crisis ; 
And  something  great  and  of  long  expectation, 
Takes  place  in  heav'n. 

[Illo.  O  that  it  might  take  place 

On  earth  !  The  generals  are  full  of  zeal, 
And  would  with  ease  be  led  to  any  thing, 
Rather  than  lose  their  chief.     Observe,  too, 

that 
We  have  at  last  a  fair  excuse  before  us, 
To  form  a  close  alliance  'gainst  the  court, 
Yet  innocent  its  title,  bearing  simply 
That  we  support  him  only  in  command. 
But  in  the  ardor  of  pursuit  thou  know'st 
Men'  soon   forget  the  goal  from  which  they 

started. 
The  object  I've  in  view  is  that  the  Prince 
Shall  either  find  them,  or  believe  them  ready 
For  every  hazard.     Opportunity 
Will  tempt  him  on.     Be  the  great  step  once 

taken, 
Which  at  Vienna's  Court  can  ne'er  be  par- 

don'd, 
The  force  of  circumstance  will  lead  him  on- 
ward 
The  farther  still  and  farther.     'Tis  the  choice 
That  makes  him  undecisive; — come  but  need, 


And   all   his   powers  and  wisdom  will  come 
with  it. 
Ter.     'Tis  this  alone  the  enemy  awaits 
To    change   their   chief  and  join  their  force 
with  ours.] 
Illo.     Come,  be  we  bold  and  make  despatch. 
The  work 
In  this  next  day  or  two  must  thrive  and  grow 
More  than  it  has  for  years.     And  let  but  only 
Things  first  turn  up  auspicious  here  below — 
Mark   what   I   say — the  right  stars,  too,  will 

show  themselves. 
Come  to  the  generals.     All  is  in  the  glow, 
And  must  be  beaten  while  'tis  malleable. 

Ter.  Do  you  go  thither,  illo.  I  must  stay 
And  wait  here  for  the  Countess  Terzky.  Know 
That  we,  too,  are  not  idle.  Break  one  string, 
A  second  is  in  readiness. 

Illo.  Yes  !  yes ! 

I  saw  your  lady  smile  with  such  sly  meaning. 
What's  in  the  wind? 

Ter.  A  secret.     Hush !  she  comes. 

\Exit  Illo. 


SCENE    II. — The  Countess  steps  out  from  a 
Closet. 

Count  and  Countess  Terzky. 

Terzky.     Well — is  she  coming?  I  can  keep 
him  back 

No  longer. 

Coun.         She  will  be  here  instantly, 

You  only  send  him. 

Ter.  I  am  not  quite  certain, 

I  must  confess  it,  Countess,  whether  or  not 

We   are    earning   the   Duke's  thanks  hereby. 
You  know, 

No  ray  has  broke  out  from  him  on  this  point. 

You  have  o'erruled  me,  and  yourself  know  best 

How  far  you  dare  proceed. 

Coun.  I  take  it  on  me. 

\_Talking  to  herself  while  she  is  advancing. 

Here's  no  need  of  full  powers  and  commis- 
sions— 

My  cloudy  Duke  !  we  understand  each  other — 

And  without  words.     What,  could  I  not  un- 
riddle, 

Wherefore  the  daughter   should    be   sent    for 
hither, 

Why  first  he,  and  no  other,  should  be  chosen 

To  fetch  her  hither?    This  sham  of  betrothing 
her 

To  a  bridegroom  whom  no  one  knows — No ! 
no! — 
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This  may  blind  others !    I  see  through  thee, 

Brother ! 
But  it  beseems  thee  not,  to  draw  a  card 
At  such  a  game.     Not  yet ! — It  all  remains 

Mutely  delivered  up  to  my  finessing 

Well — thou  shalt   not   have   been    deceived, 
Duke  Friedland, 

In  her  who  is  thy  sister. 

Servant.  (Enters.)  The  Commanders! 

\_Exit. 
Ter.  (To  the  Countess. J   Take  care   you 
heat  his  fancy  and  affections — 
Possess  him  with  a  reverie,  and  send  him, 
Absent  and  dreaming  to  the  banquet;   that 
He  may  not  boggle  at  the  signature. 

Coun.     Take   you  care  of  your  guests! — 
Go,  send  him  hither. 

Ter.     All  rests  upon  his  undersigning 

Coun.     (Interrupting    him.)    Go    to    your 

guests !     Go 

Illo.    (Comes   back.)    Where   art   staying, 
Terzky  ? 
The  house  is  full,  and  all  expecting  you. 
Ter.     Instantly !    instantly ! 

\_To  the  Countess. 

And  let  him  not 

Stay  here  too  long.     It  might  awake  suspicion 

In  the  old  man 

Coun.         A  truce  with  your  precautions ! 
[Exeunt  Terzky  and  Illo. 


SCENE  III. — Countess,  Max  Piccolomini. 

Max.   (Peeping  in  on  the  stage  s/i/y.)  Aunt 

Terzky!    may  I  venture? 
[Advances  to   the  middle  of  the  stage,  and 
looks  around  him  with  uneasiness. 

She's  not  here ! 
Where  is  she? 

Coun.  Look  but  somewhat  narrowly 

In  yonder  corner,  lest  perhaps  she  lie 
Conceal'd  behind  that  screen. 

Max.  There  lie  her  gloves ! 

[Snatches  at  them,  but  the  Countess  takes 

them  herself. 

You  unkind  Lady !     You  refuse  me  this — 

You  make  it  an  amusement  to  torment  me. 

Coun.     And  this  the  thanks  you  give  me 

for  my  trouble? 
Max.     O,  if  you  felt  the  oppression  at  my 
heart ! 
Since  we've  been  here,  so    to   constrain  my- 
self— 


With  such  poor  stealth  to  hazard  words  and 

glances — 
These,  these  are  not  my  habits ! 

Coun.  You  have  still 

Many  new  habits  to  acquire,  young  friend ! 
But  on  this  proof  of  your  obedient  temper 
I  must  continue  to  insist ;    and  only 
On  this  condition  can  I  play  the  agent 
For  your  concerns. 

Max.  But  wherefore  comes  she  not? 

Where  is  she? 

Coun.         Into  my  hands  you  must  place  it 
Whole  and  entire.     Whom   could   you   find, 

indeed, 
More  zealously  affected  to  your  interest? 
No   soul   on   earth   must   know  it — not  your 

father, 
He  must  not,  above  all. 

Max.  Alas !    what  danger? 

Here  is  no  face  on  which  I  might  concentre 
All  the  enraptured  soul  stirs  up  within  me. 

0  Lady!    tell  me,  is  all  changed  around  me? 
Or  is  it  only  I? 

I  find  myself, 
As  among  strangers  !     Not  a  trace  is  left 
Of  all  my  former  wishes,  former  joys. 
Where  has  it  vanish' d  to  ?     There  was  a  time 
When  even,  methought,  with  such  a  world  as 
this, 

1  was  not  discontented.     Now  how  flat ! 
How  stale !     No   life,    no   bloom,  no  flavor 

in  it! 
My  comrades  are  intolerable  to  me. 
My  father — Even  to  him  I  can  say  nothing, 
My  arms,  my  military  duties — O  ! 
They  are  such  wearying  toys ! 

Coun.  But,  gentle  friend! 

I  must  entreat  it  of  your  condescension, 
You  would  be  pleased  to  sink  your  eye,  and 

favor 
With  one  short  glance  or  two  this  poor  stale 

world 
Where  even  now  much,  and  of  much  moment, 
Is  on  the  eve  of  its  completion. 

Max.  Something, 

I  can't  but  know  is  going  forward  round  me. 
I  see  it  gathering,  crowding,  driving  on, 
In  wild  uncustomary  movements.     Well, 
In  due  time,  doubtless,  it  will  reach  even  me. 
Where   think   you  I  have  been,  dear  Lady? 

Nay, 
No  raillery.     The  turmoil  of  the  camp, 
The  spring-tide  of  acquaintance  rolling  in, 
The  pointless  jest,  the  empty  conversation, 
Oppress'd  and  stifled  me.     I  gasp'd  for  air — 
I  could  not  breathe — I  was  constrain 'd  to  fly, 
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To  seek  a  silence  out  for  my  full  heart ; 
And  a  pure  spot  wherein  to  feel  my  happiness. 
No  smiling,  Countess  !     In  the  church  was  I. 
There   is   a  cloister  here  "To    the   heaven's 

gate." 
Thither  I  went,  there  found  myself  alone. 
Over  the  altar  hung  a  holy  mother; 
A  wretched  painting  'twas,  yet  'twas  the  friend 
That  I  was  seeking  in  this  moment.     Ah, 
How  oft  have  I  beheld  that  glorious  form 
In  splendor,  'mid  ecstatic  worshippers; 
Yet,  still  it  moved  me  not !    and  now  at  once 
Was  my  devotion  cloudless  as  my  love. 

Coun.     Enjoy  your  fortune  and  felicity ! 
Forget   the   world   around    you.     Meantime, 

friendship 
Shall  keep  stri6l  vigils  for  you,  anxious,  active. 
Only  be  manageable  when  that  friendship 
Points  you  the  road  to  full  accomplishment. 
[Max.     But  where  abides  she  then  ?     Oh, 

golden  time 
Of  travel,  when  each  morning  sun  united 
And  but  the  coming  night  divided  us; 
Then  ran  no  sand,  then  struck  no  hour  for  us, 
And  Time,  in  our  excess  of  happiness, 
Seemed  on  its  course  eternal  to  stand  still. 
Oh,  he  hath  fallen  from  out  his  heaven  of  bliss, 
Who  can   descend    to    count    the    changing 

hours, 
No  clock  strikes  ever  for  the  happy!] 
Coun.     How  long  is  it  since  you  declared 

your  passion? 
Max.     This  morning  did  I  hazard  the  first 

word. 
Coun.     This    morning    the    first    time    in 

twenty  days  ? 
Max.     'Twas  at  that  hunting-castle,  betwixt 

here 
And   Nepomuck,  where  you    had   joined  us, 

and — 
That  was  the  last  relay  of  the  whole  journey ; 
In  a  balcony  we  were  standing  mute, 
And  gazing  out  upon  the  dreary  field : 
Before  us  the  dragoons  were  riding  onward, 
The  safe -guard  which  the  Duke  had  sent  us — 

heavy 
The  inquietude  of  parting  lay  upon  me, 
And   trembling   ventured    I   at   length   these 

words : 
This  all  reminds  me,  noble  maiden,  that 
To-day  I  must  take  leave  of  my  good  fortune. 
A  few  hours  more,  and  you  will  find  a  father, 
Will  see  yourself  surrounded  by  new  friends, 
And  I  henceforth  shall  be  but  as  a  stranger, 
Lost   in    the   many — "Speak   with   my  aunt 

Terzky ! ' ' 


With  hurrying  voice  she  interrupted  me. 
She  falter'd.      I  beheld  a  glowing  red  - 
Possess   her   beautiful   cheeks,  and    from  the 

ground 
Raised  slowly  up  her  eye  met  mine — no  longer 
Did  I  control  myself. 

\_The  Princess  Thekla  appears  at  the  door, 
and  remains  standing,  observed  by  the 
Countess,  but  not  by  Piccolomini. 

With  instant  boldness 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  my  lipstouch'd  hers; 
There  was  a  rustling  in  the  room  close  by ; 
It   parted    us — 'Twas   you.     What   since  has 

happen' d, 
You  know. 

Coun.   (After  a  pause,  with  a  stolen  glance 
at  Thekla.  )       And  is  it  your  excess  of 
modesty ; 
Or  are  you  so  incurious,  that  you  do  not 
Ask  me  too  of  my  secret  ? 

Max.  Of  your  secret? 

Coun.      Why,  yes!     When  in  the  instant 
after  you 
I  stepp'd  into  the  room,  and  found  my  niece 

there, 
What  she  in  this  first  moment  of  the  heart 
Ta'en  with  surprise — ■ 

Max.   (With  eagerness.)  Well? 


SCENE  IV. — Thekla  hurries  forward. 
Thekla,  Countess  and  Max  Piccolomini. 

Thek.  (  To  the  Countess. 

Spare  yourself  the  trouble  : 
That  hears  he  better  from  myself. 

Max.   (Stepping  backward.)     My  Princess! 
What   have    you   let   her   hear  me  say,  aunt 
Terzky  ? 
Thek.    (To  the  Countess. J    Has  he  been 

here  long? 
Coun.  Yes,  and  soon  must  go. 

Where  have  you  stay'd  so  long? 

Thek.  Alas !  my  mother 

Wept  so  again !  and  I — I  see  her  suffer, 
Yet  cannot  keep  myself  from  being  happy. 
Max.     Now  once  again  I  have  courage  to 
look  on  you. 
To-day  at  noon  I  could  not. 
The  dazzle  of  the  jewels  that  play'd  round  you 
Hid  the  beloved  from  me. 

Thek.  Then  you  saw  me 

With  your  eye  only — and  not  with  your  heart  ? 
Max.     This  morning,  when  I  found  you  in 
the  circle 
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Of  all  your  kindred,  in  your  father's  arms, 
Beheld  myself  an  alien  in  this  circle, 
O !  what  an  impulse  felt  I  in  that  moment 
To  fall  upon  his  neck,  to  call  Yam.  father  J 
But  his  stern  eye  o'erpower'd  the  swelling  pas- 
sion, 
It  dared  not  but  be  silent.     And  those  bril- 
liants. 
That  like  a  crown  of  stars  enwreathed  your 

brows, 
They  scared  me  too  !     O  wherefore,  wherefore 

should  he 
At  the  first  meeting  spread  as  'twere  the  ban 
Of  excommunication  round  you, — wherefore 
Dress  up  the  angel  as  for  sacrifice, 
And  cast  upon  the  light  and  joyous  heart 
The  mournful  burthen  of  his  station  ?     Fitly 
May  love  dare  woo  for  love ;  but  such  a  splen- 
dor 
Might  none  but  monarchs  venture  to  approach. 
Thek.     Hush !    not  a   word   more   of  this 
mummery ; 
You  see  how  soon  the  burthen  is  thrown  off. 

[To  the  Countess. 
He  is  not  in  spirits.     Wherefore  is  he  not? 
'Tis    you,  aunt,  that   have    made  him  all  so 

gloomy ! 
He  had  quite  another  nature  on  the  journey — 
So  calm,  so  bright,  so  joyous  eloquent. 

[  To  Max. 
It  was  my  wish  to  see  you  always  so, 
And  never  otherwise ! 

Max.  You  find  yourself 

In  your  great  father's  arms,  beloved  lady  ! 
All  in  a  new  world,  which  does  homage  to  you, 
And  which,  were't  only  by  its  novelty 
Delights  your  eye. 

Thek.  Yes;  I  confess  to  you 

That  many  things  delight  me  here :   this  camp, 
This  motley  stage  of  warriors,  which  renews 
So  manifold  the  image  of  my  fancy, 
And  binds  to  life,  binds  to  reality, 
What  hitherto  had  but  been  present  to  me 
As  a  sweet  dream  ! 

Max.  Alas  !  not  so  to  me. 

It  makes  a  dream  of  my  reality. 
Upon  some  island  in  the  ethereal  heights 
I've  lived  for  these  last  days.     This  mass  of 

men 
Forces  me  down  to  earth.     It  is  a  bridge 
That,  reconducting  to  my  former  life, 
Divides  me  and  my  heaven. 

Thek.  The  game  of  life 

Looks   cheerful,    when    one   carries  in  one's 

heart 
The  unalienable  treasure.      'Tis  a  game, 


Which   having   once   review' d,    I  turn  more 

joyous 
Back  to  my  deeper  and  appropriate  bliss. 

[Breaking  off,  and  in  a  sportive  tone. 
In  this  short  time  that  I've  been  present  here. 
What  new  unheard-of  things  have  I  not  seen  ; 
And  yet  they  all  must  give  place  to  the  won- 
der 
Which  this  mysterious  castle  guards. 

Coun.   (Recollecling.)  And  what 

Can    this   be   then?      Methought   I   was  ac- 
quainted 
With  all  the  dusky  corners  of  this  house. 
Thek.  (Smiling.)  Ay,  but  the  road  thereto 
is  watch'd  by  spirits, 
Two  griffins  still  stand  sentry  at  the  door. 
Coun.  (Laughs.)  The  astrological  tower ! — 
How  happens  it 
That  this  same  sanctuary,  whose  access 
Is  to  all  others  so  impracticable, 
Opens  before  you  even  at  your  approach? 
Thek.    A  dwarfish  old  man  with  a  friendly 
face 
And  snow-white  hairs,  whose  gracious  services 
Were  mine  at  first  sight,  open'd  me  the  doors. 
Max.     That  is  the  Duke's  astrologer,  old 

Seni. 
Thek.     He  question'd  me  on  many  points; 
for  instance, 
When  I  was  born,  what  month,  and  on  what 

day, 
Whether  by  day  or  in  the  night. 

Coun.  He  wish'd 

To  erect  a  figure  for  your  horoscope. 

Thek.     My  hand  too  he  examined,  shook 
his  head 
With  much  sad  meaning,  and  the  lines,  me- 
thought, 
Did  not  square  over  truly  with  his  wishes. 
Coun.     Well,  Princess,  and  what  found  you 
in  this  tower? 
My  highest  privilege  has  been  to  snatch 
A  side-glance,  and  away ! 

Thek.  It  was  a  strange 

Sensation  that  came  o'er  me,  when  at  first 
From  the  broad  sunshine  I  stepp'd  in;    and 

now 
The  narrowing  line  of  daylight,  that  ran  after 
The  closing  door,  was  gone;    and  all  about 

me 
'Twas  pale  and  dusky  night,  with  many  shadows 
Fantastically  cast.     Here  six  or  seven 
Colossal  statues,  and  all  kings,  stood  round  me 
In  a  half-circle.     Each  one  in  his  hand 
A  sceptre  bore,  and  on  his  head  a  star; 
And  in  the  tower  no  other  light  was  there 
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But  from  these  stars:   all  seem'd  to  come  from 

them. 
"These  are  the  planets,"  said  that  low  old 

man , 
"  They  govern  worldly  fates,  and  for  that  cause 
Are  imaged  here  as  kings.     He  farthest  from 

you, 
Spiteful,  and  cold,  an  old  man  melancholy, 
With  bent  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Saturn. 
He  opposite,  the  king  with  the  red  light. 
An  arm'  d  man  for  the  battle,  that  is  Mars : 
And  both  these  bring  but  little  luck  to  man." 
But  at  his  side  a  lovely  lady  stood, 
The  star  upon  her  head  was  soft  and  bright, 
On  that  was  Venus,  the  bright  star  of  joy. 
And   on    the   left   hand,  lo !    Mercury,  with 

wings, 
Quite  in  the  middle  glitter'd  silver  bright 
A  cheerful  man,  and  with  a  monarch's  mien; 
And  this  was  Jupiter,  my  father's  star: 
And  at  his  side  I  saw  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

Max.     O  never  rudely  will  I  blame  his  faith 
In   the  might  of  stars  and  angels.     'Tis  not 

merely 
The  human  being's  Pride  that  peoples  space 
With  life  and  mystical  predominance ; 
Since  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  Love 
The  visible  nature,  and  this  common  world, 
Is  all  too  narrow ;  yea,  a  deeper  import 
Lurks  in  the  legend  told  by  infant  years 
Than  lies  upon  that  truth,  we  live  to  learn. 
For  fable  is  Love's  world,  his  home,  his  birth- 
place ; 
Delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  fays  and  talismans, 
And  spirits;  and  delightedly  believes 
Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 
The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty, 
That  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain, 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms,  and  wat'ry  depths;  all  these  have 

vanish'd. 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason  ! 
But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 
Doth  the  old  instincl  bring  back  the  old  names, 
And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone, 
Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 
With  man  as  with  their  friend ;  and  to  the  lover 
Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 
Shoot  influence  down :  and  even  at  this  day 
'Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whate'er  is  great, 
And  Venus  who  brings  everything  that's  fair! 
Thek.     And  if  this  be  the  science  of  the 

stars, 
I,  too,  with  glad  and  zealous  industry, 


Will  learn  acquaintance  with  this  cheerful  faith. 
It  is  a  gentle  and  affectionate  thought, 
That  in  immeasurable  heights  above  us, 
At  our  first  birth,  the  wreath  of  love  was  woven, 
With  sparkling  stars  for  flowers. 

Coun.  Not  only  roses 

But  thorns  too  hath  the  heaven,  and  well  for  you 
Leave  they  your  wreath  of  love  inviolate : 
What  Venus  twined,  the  bearer  of  glad  fortune, 
The  sullen  orb  of  Mars  soon  tears  to  pieces. 

Max.     Soon  will  his  gloomy  empire  reach  its 
close. 
Blest  be  the  General's  zeal :   into  the  laurel 
Will  he  inweave  the  olive-branch,  presenting 
Peace  to  the  shouting  nations.     Then  no  wish 
Will    have    remained    for    his    great   heart ! 

Enough 
Has  he  perform'd  for  glory,  and  can  now 
Live  for  himself  and  his.     To  his  domains 
Will  he  retire ;  he  has  a  stately  seat 
Of  fairest  view  at  Gitschin;  Reichenburg, 
And  Friedland  Castle,  both  lie  pleasantly — 
Even  to  the  foot  of  the  huge  mountains  here 
Stretches  the  chase  and  covers  of  his  forests : 
His  ruling  passion,  to  create  the  splendid, 
He  can  indulge  without  restraint ;  can  give 
A  princely  patronage  to  every  art, 
And  to  all  worth  a  Soverign's  protection. 
Can   build,  can    plant,  can  watch  the  starry 
courses 

Coun.     Yet   I  would  have  you  look,  and 
look  again, 
Before  you  lay  aside  your  arms,  young  friend  ! 
A  gentle  bride,  as  she  is,  is  well  worth  it, 
That  you  should  woo  and  win  her  with  the 
sword. 

Max.     O,  that  the  sword  could  win  her ! 

Coun.  What  was  that? 

Did  you  hear  nothing?     Seem'd  as  if  I  heard 
Tumult  and  larum  in  the  banquet-room. 

[Exit  Countess. 


SCENE  V. — Thekla  and  Max  Piccolomini. 

Thek.    (As  soon  as  the  Countess  is  out  of 
sight,  in  a  quick  low  voice  to  Piccolomini.  ) 
Don't  trust  them  !     They  are  false  ! 

Max.  Impossible ! 

Thek.     Trust  no  one  here  but  me.     I  saw 
at  once, 
They  had  a  purpose. 

Max.  Purpose!  but  what  purpose? 

And  how  can  we  be  instrumental  to  it? 
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Thek.     I  know  no  more  than  you;  but  yet 
believe  me : 

There's  some  design  in  this  !  to  make  us  happy. 

To  realize  our  union — trust  me,  love ! 

They  but  pretend  to  wish  it. 

Max.  But  these  Terzky's — 

Why   use   we   them   at   all?     Why   not  your 
mother? 

Excellent  creature !  she  deserves  from  us 

A  full  and  filial  confidence. 

Thek.  She  doth  love  you, 

Doth  rate  you  high  before  all  others — but — 

But  such  a  secret — she  would  never  have 

The  courage  to  conceal  it  from  my  father. 

For  her  own  peace  of  mind  we  must  preserve  it 

A  secret  from  her  too. 

Max.  Why  any  secret? 

I  love  not  secrets.     Mark  what  I  will  do. 

I'll  throw  me  at  your  father's  feet — let  him 

Decide  upon  my  fortunes !     He  is  true, 

He    wears    no    mask — he   hates   all    crooked 
ways — 

He  is  so  good,  so  noble  ! 

Thek.   (Falls  on  his  neck.)     That  axe  you ! 
Max.     You  knew  him  only  since  this  morn  ! 
but  I 

Have  lived  ten  years  already  in  his  presence. 

And  who  knows  whether  in  this  very  moment 

He  is  not  merely  waiting  for  us  both 

To  own  our  loves,  in  order  to  unite  us? 

You  are  silent ! — 

You  look  at  me  with  such  a  hopelessness ! 

What  have  you  to  object  against  your  father ! 
Thek.     I?     Nothing.     Only  he's  so  occu- 
pied— 

He  has  no  leisure  time  to  think  about 

The  happiness  of  us  two. 

[Taking  his  hand  tenderly. 
Follow  me ! 

Let  us  not  place  too  great  a  faith  in  men. 

These  Terzkys — we   will  still   be   grateful  to 
them 

For  every  kindness,  but  not  trust  them  further 

Than  they  deserve ; — and  in  all  else  rely — 

On  our  own  hearts  ! 

Max.  O  !    shall  we  e'er  be  happy? 

Thek.     Are  we  not  happy  now?     Art  thou 
not  mine? 

Am  I  not  thine?     There  lives  within  my  soul 

A  lofty  courage — 'tis  love  gives  it  me ! 

I  ought  to  be  less  open — ought  to  hide 

My  heart  more  from  thee — so  decorum  dic- 
tates : 

But  where  in  this  place  could'st  thou  seek  for 
truth, 

If  in  my  mouth  thou  didst  not  find  it? 


[We  now   have   met,  then    let    us  hold  each 

other 
Clasp'd  in  a  lasting  and  a  firm  embrace. 
Believe  me  this  was  more  than  their  intent. 
Then  be  our  loves  like  some  blest  relic  kept 
Within  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart. 
From  Heav'n  alone  the  love  has  been  bestow'd, 
To  Heav'n  alone  our  gratitude  is  due, 
It  can  work  wonders  for  us  still.] 


SCENE   VI.— To  them  enters  the  Countess 
Terzky. 

Coun.     (In   a   pressing   manner.)    Come, 
come ! 
My  husband  sends  me  for  you. — It  is  now 
The  latest  moment. 

[They  not  appearing  to  attend  to  what  she 
says,  she  steps  between  them. 

Part  you ! 
Thek.  O,  not  yet ! 

It  has  been  scarce  a  moment. 

Coun.  Ay !     Then  time 

Flies   swiftly   with   your    Highness,    Princess 
niece ! 
Max.     There  is  no  hurry,  aunt. 
Coun.  Away!    away! 

The  folks  begin  to  miss  you.     Twice  already 
His  father  has  ask'd  for  him. 
Thek.  Ha !    his  father ! 

Coun.     You  understand  that,  niece! 
Thek.  Why  needs  he 

To  go  at  all  to  that  society? 
'Tis  not  his  proper  company.     They  may 
Be  worthy  men,  but  he's  too  young  for  them. 
In  brief,  he  suits  not  such  society. 

Coun.     You  mean,  you'd   rather  keep  him 

wholly  here? 
Thek.   (With  energy.)  Yes!    you  have  hit 
it,  aunt !     That  is  my  meaning. 
Leave  him  here  wholly !     Tell  the  company— 
Coun.     What !    have  you  lost  your  senses, 
niece? 
Count,  you  remember  the  conditions.    Come! 
Max.   (To  Thekla.J    Lady,  I  must  obey. 

Farewell,  dear  lady ! 
[Thekla    turns   away  frotn    him    with    a 
quick  motion. 

What  say  you  then,  dear  lady? 

Thek.   (Without  looking  at  him.)  Nothing. 

Go! 
Max.      Can  I,  when  you  are  angry 
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artist:   carl  haberlin. 


THE    PICCOLOMINI. 


ACT   III,   SCENE  VI. 


[He  draws  up  to  her,  their  eyes  meet,  she 
stands  silent  a  moment,  then  throws  her- 
self into  his  arms ;  he  presses  her  fast  to 
his  heart. 

Coun.     Off!     Heavens!    if  any  one  should 
come ! 
Hark !     What's   that    noise !     It   comes    this 
way.— Off! 

[Max  tears  himself  away  out  of  her  arms, 
and  goes.  The  Countess  accompanies 
him.  Thekla  follows  him  with  her  eyes 
at  first,  walks  restlessly  across  the  room, 
then  stops,  and  remains  standing,  lost  in 
thought.  A  guitar  lies  on  the  table,  she 
seizes  it  as  by  a  sudden  emotion,  and  after 
she  has  played  awhile  an  irregular  and 
melancholy  symphony,  she  falls  gradually 
into  the  music  and  sin^s. 


SCENE    VII. 

Thekla.   (Plays  and  sings.-) 

The  cloud  doth  gather,  the  greenwood  roar, 

The  damsel  paces  along  the  shore ; 

The   billows,  they   tumble   with  might,  with 

might ; 
And  she  flings  out  her  voice  to  the  darksome 
night ; 

Her  bosom  is  swelling  with  sorrow ; 
The  world  it  is  empty,  the  heart  will  die, 
There's  nothing  to  wish  for  beneath  the  sky : 
Thou  Holy  One,  call  thy  child  away  ! 
I've  lived  and  loved,  and  that  was  to-day; 

Make  ready  my  grave-clothes  to-morrow. 


SCENE  VIII.— Countess  returns,  Thekla. 

Coun.     Fie,  lady  niece!    to  throw  yourself 
upon  him, 
Like  a  poor  gift  to  one  who  cares  not  for  it, 
And  so  must  be  flung  after  him !     For  you, 
Duke  Friedland's  only  child,  I   should   have 

thought, 
It  had  been  more  beseeming  to  have  shown 

yourself 
More  chary  of  your  person. 
Thek.   (Rising.)         And  what  mean  you? 
Coun.     I  mean,  niece,  that  you  should  not 
have  forgotten 


Who  you  are,  and  who  he  is.     But  perchance 
That  never  once  occurr'd  to  you. 

Thek.  What  then? 

Coun.     That  you're  the   daughter   of  the 

Prince  Duke  Friedland. 
Thek.     Well,  and  what  farther? 
Coun.  What?   a  pretty  question  ! 

Thek.     He  was  born  that  which  we  have 
but  become. 
He's  of  an  ancient  Lombard  family, 
Son  of  a  reigning  princess. 

Coun.  Are  you  dreaming? 

Talking  in  sleep?     An  excellent  jest,  forsooth  ! 
We  shall  no  doubt  right  courteously  entreathxm. 
To  honor  with  his  hand  the  richest  heiress 
In  Europe. 

Thek.         That  will  not  be  necessary. 
Coun.     Methinks  'twere  well,  though,  not 

to  run  the  hazard. 
Thek.      His  father  loves  him;    Count  Oc- 
tavio 

Will  interpose  no  difficulty 

Coun.  His ! 

His  father !  His  /     But  yours,  niece,  what  of 
yours? 
Thek.     Why  I  begin  to  think  you  fear  his 
father, 
So  anxiously  you  hide  it  from  the  man ! 
His  father,  his,  I  mean. 

Coun.    (Looks     at    her    as    scrutinizing.) 

Niece,  you  are  false. 
Thek.     Are   you   then   wounded?     O,  be 

friends  with  me ! 
Coun.     You  hold  your  game  for  won  al- 
ready.    Do  not 
Triumph  too  soon  ! 

Thek.   (Interrupting  her,  and  attempting  to 
soothe  her.) 

Nay  now,  be  friends  with  me. 
Coun.     It  is  not  yet  so  far  gone. 
Thek  I  believe  you. 

Coun.     Did  you  suppose  your  father  had 
laid  out 
His  most  important  life  in  toils  of  war, 
Denied  himself  each  quiet  earthly  bliss, 
Had  banish' d  slumber  from  his  tent,  devoted 
His  noble  head  to  care,  and  for  this  only, 
To  make  a  happier  pair  of  you?     At  length 
To  draw  you  from  your  convent,  and  conduct 
In  easy  triumph  to  your  arms  the  man 
That  chanced  to  please  your  eyes !     All  this, 

methinks, 
He  might  have  purchased  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
Thek.     That  which  he  did  not  plant  for  me 
might  yet 
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Bear  me  fair  fruitage  of  its  own  accord. 
And  if  my  friendly  and  affectionate  fate, 
Out  of  his  fearful  and  enormous  being, 
Will  but  prepare  the  joys  of  life  for  me — 
Coun.     Thou  seest  it  with  a  lovelorn  maid- 
en's eyes. 
Cast  thine  eye  round,  bethink  thee  who  thou 

art. 
Into  no  house  of  joyance  hast  thou  stepp'd, 
For  no  espousals  dost  thou  find  the  walls 
Deck'd   out,  no   guests    the    nuptial   garland 

wearing. 
Here  is  no  splendor  but  of  arms.     Or  think'st 

thou 
That  all  these  thousands  are  here  congregated 
To  lead  up  the  long  dances  at  thy  wedding ! 
Thou  see'st  thy  father's  forehead  full  of  thought, 
Thy  mother's  eye  in  tears:  upon  the  balance 
Lies  the  great  destiny  of  all  our  house. 
Leave  now  the  puny  wish,  the  girlish  feeling, 

0  thrust  it  far  behind  thee  !     Give  thou  proof, 
Thou'rt  the  daughter  of  the  Mighty — his, 
Who  where  he  moves  creates  the  wonderful. 
Not  to  herself  the  woman  must  belong, 
Annex'd  and  bound  to  alien  destinies. 

But  she  performs  the  best  part,  she  the  wisest, 
Who  can  transmute  the  alien  into  self, 
Meet  and  disarm  necessity  by  choice ; 
And  what  must  be,  take  freely  to  her  heart, 
And  bear  and  foster  it  with  mother's  love. 
Thek.     Such   ever   was   my  lesson  in  the 
convent. 

1  had  no  loves,  no  wishes,  knew  myself 
Only  as  his — his  daughter — his,  the  Mighty ! 
His  fame,  the  echo  of  whose  blast  drove  to 

me 
From  the  far  distance,  waken'd  in  my  soul 
No  other  thought  than  this — I  am  appointed 
To  offer  myself  up  in  passiveness  to  him. 
Coun.     That  is  thy  fate.     Mould  thou  thy 
wishes  to  it. 
I  and  thy  mother  gave  thee  the  example. 
Thek.     My    fate   hath  shown  me  him,  to 
whom  behoves  it 
That  I  should  offer  up  myself.     In  gladness 
Him  will  I  follow. 

Coun.  Not  thy  fate  hath  shown  him ! 

Thy   heart,   say  rather — 'twas  thy  heart,   my 
child  ! 

Thek.     Fate  hath  no  voice  but  the  heart's 
impulses. 
I  am  all  his  !     His  present — his  alone, 
Is  this  new  life,  which  lives  in  me?     He  hath 
A  right  to  his  own  creature.     What  was  I 
Ere  his  fair  love  infused  a  soul  into  me? 


Coun.     Thou   would'st  oppose  thy  father 
then,  should  he 
Have  otherwise  determined  with  thy  person? 
[Thekla   remains  silent.      The    Countess 
continues. 

Thou  mean'st  to  force  him  to  thy  liking?— 

Child, 
His  name  is  Friedland. 

Thek.  My  name,  too,  is  Friedland. 

He  shall  have  found  a  genuine  daughter  in  me. 
Coun.     What!    he  has  vanquish'd  all  im- 
pediment, 
And  in  the  wilful  mood  of  his  own  daughter 
Shall  a  new  struggle  rise  for  him?      Child! 

child  ! 
As  yet  thou  hast  seen  thy  father's  smile  alone; 
The  eye  of  his  rage  thou  hast  not  seen.     Dear 

child, 
I  will  not  frighten  thee.     To  that  extreme, 
I  trust,  it  ne'er  shall  come.     His  will  is  yet 
Unknown  to  me:   'tis  possible  his  aims 
May  have  the  same  direction  as  thy  wish. 
But  this  can  never,  never  be  his  will, 
That  thou,  the  daughter  of  his  haughty  fortunes, 
Should'st    e'er   demean    thee   as   a   love-sick 

maiden ; 
And  like  some  poor  cost-nothing,  fling  thyself 
Toward  the  man,  who,  (/that  high  prize  ever 
Be  destined  to  await  him,  yet,  with  sacrifices 
The  highest  love  can  bring,  must  pay  for  it. 

{Exit  Countess. 


SCENE  IX. 

Thek.   (  Who  during  the  last  speech  had  been 
standing  evidently  lost  in  her  tcjieclions.) 
I  thank  thee  for  the  hint.     It  turns 
My  sad  presentiment  to  certainty. 
And  it  is  so ! — Not  one  friend  have  we  here, 
Not  one  true  heart!  we've  nothing  but  our- 
selves ! 
O  she  said  rightly — no  auspicious  signs 
Beam  on  this  covenant  of  our  affeclions. 
This  is  no  theatre,  where  hope  abides  : 
The  dull  thick  noise  of  war  alone  stirs  here; 
And  Love  himself,  as  he  were  arm'd  in  steel, 
Steps    forth,  and    girds  him  for  the  strife  of 
death. 

{Music  from  the  hanauet-room  is  heard. 
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77if  Piccolomini 


There's  a  dark  spirit  walking  in  our  house, 
And  swiftly  will  the  Destiny  close  on  us. 
It  drove  me  hither  from  my  calm  asylum, 
It  mocks  my  soul  with  charming  witchery, 
It  lures  me  forward  in  a  seraph's  shape, 
I  see  it  near,  I  see  it  nearer  floating, 
It  draws,  it  pulls  me  with  a  god-like  power — 
And  lo  !  the  abyss — and  thither  am  I  moving — 
I  have  no  power  within  me  not  to  move ! 

[  The  music  from  the  banquet-room  becomes 
louder. 


O  when  a  house  is  doom'd  in  fire  to  perish, 
Many  and  dark  Heaven  drives  his  clouds  to- 
gether, 
Yea,  shoots  his  lightnings  down  from  sunny 

heights, 
Flames    burst    from   out    the    subterraneous 

chasms, 
And  fiends  and  angels,  mingling  in  their  fury, 
Sling  fire-brands  at  the  burning  edifice. 

\_Exit  Thekla. 
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ACT    IV 


SCENE  I. — A  large  Saloon  lighted  up  with 
festal  splendor ;  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  Stage,  a  table  richly  set  out,  at 
which  eight  Generals  are  sitting,  among 
whom  are  Octavio  Piccolomini,  Terzky, 
and  Maradas.  Right  and  left  of  this,  but 
farther  back,  two  other  tables,  at  each  of 
which  six  persons  are  placed.  The  middle 
door,  which  is  standing  open,  gives  to  the 
prospecl  a  fourth  table  with  the  same  number 
of  persons.  More  forward  stands  the  side- 
board. The  whole  front  of  the  Stage  is  kept 
open  for  the  Pages  and  Servants  in  waiting. 
All  is  in  motion.  The  band  of  music  belonging 
to  Terzky' s  Regiment  march  across  the  Stage 
and  draw  up  round  the  tables.  Before  they 
are  quite  off  from  the  front  of  the  Stage,  Max 
Piccolomini  appears,  Terzky  advances  to- 
wards him  with  a  paper,  Isolani  comes  up 
to  meet  him  with  a  beaker  or  service-cup. 

Terzky,  Isolani,  Max  Piccolomini. 

Isolani.     Here,    brother,    what    we   love! 

Why,  where  hast  been  ? 
Off  to   thy  place — quick!     Terzky  here  has 

given 
The  mother's  holiday  wine  up  to  free  booty. 


Here  it  goes  on  as  at  the  Heidelberg  castle. 
Already    hast    thou   lost   the   best.     They're 

giving 
At  yonder  table  ducal  crowns  in  shares ; 
There      Sternberg's   lands   and   chattels   are 

put  up, 
With  Eggenberg's,  Slawata's,  Lichtenstein's, 
And  all  the  great  Bohemian  feodalities. 
Be  nimble,  lad  !  and  something  may  turn  up 
For    thee — who   knows?    off — to   thy   place! 
quick !   march ! 
Tiefenbach    and  Goetz.     (Call  out  from 
the  second  and  third  tables. .)    Count  Pic- 
colomini ! 
Ter.     Stop,  ye   shall   have  him  in  an  in- 
stant.— Read 
This  oath  here,  whether  as  'tis  here  set  forth, 
The  wording  satisfies  you.     They've  all  read  it, 
Each  in  his  turn,  and  each  one  will  subscribe 
His  individual  signature. 

Max.   (Reads.)   "Ingratis  servire  nefas." 
Isolani.     That    sounds    to   my  ears  very 
much  like  Latin, 
And  being  interpreted,  pray  what  may't  mean? 
Ter.     No  honest  man  will  serve  a  thankless 

master. 
Max.     "Inasmuch   as   our  supreme  Com- 
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mander,  the  illustrious  Uuke  of  Friedland,  in 
consequence  of  the  manifold  affronts  and 
grievances  which  he  has  received,  had  expressed 
his  determination  to  quit  the  Emperor,  but  on 
our  unanimous  entreaty  has  graciously  con- 
sented to  remain  still  with  the  army,  and  not 
to  part  from  us  without  our  approbation  thereof, 
so  we,  collectively  and  each  in  particular,  in 
the  stead  of  an  oath  personally  taken,  do  hereby 
oblige  ourselves — likewise  by  him  honorably 
and  faithfully  to  hold,  and  in  nowise  what- 
soever from  him  to  part,  and  to  be  ready  to 
shed  for  his  interests  the  last  drop  of  our  blood, 
so  far,  namely,  as  our  oath  to  the  Emperor  will 
permit  it.  (These  last  words  are  repeated  by 
Isolani. ,)  In  testimony  of  which  we  subscribe 
our  names." 

Ter.     Now! — are  you  willing  to  subscribe 
this  paper? 

Isolani.     Why  should  he  not?     All  officers 

of  honor 

Can  do  it,  ay,  must  do  it. — Pen  and  ink  here  ! 

Ter.     Nay,  let  it  rest  till  after  meal. 

Isolani.  (DrawingMAX  along.)  Come, Max. 

\_Both  seat  themselves  at  their  table. 


SCENE  II. — Terzky,  Neumann. 

Ter.   (Beckons  to  Neumann,  who  is  waiting 
at  the  side-table,   and  steps  forward  with 
him  to  the  edge  of  the  stage.) 
Have   you   the   copy   with   you,    Neumann? 

Give  it. 
It  may  be  changed  for  the  other  ? 

Neumann.  I  have  copied  it 

Letter  by  letter,  line  by  line ;  no  eye 
Would  e'er  discover  other  difference, 
Save  only  the  omission  of  that  clause, 
According  to  your  Excellency's  order. 

Ter.     Right !  lay  it  yonder,  and  away  with 
this— 
It  has  performed  its  business — to  the  fire  with 
it — 

[Neumann  lays  the  copy  on  the  table,  and 
steps  back  again  to  the  side-table. 


SCENE    III. — Illo  comes  out  from  the  second 
Chamber,  Terzky. 

Illo.     How  goes  it  with  young  Piccolomini  ? 

Ter.     All  right,  I  think.     He  has  started 
no  objection. 

Illo.     He  is  the  only  one  I  fear  about — 
He  and  his  father.     Have  an  eye  on  both ! 

Ter.     How   looks   it   at  your  table:     you 
forget  not 
To  keep  them  warm  and  stirring? 

Illo.  O,  quite  cordial, 

They   are  quite  cordial  in  the  scheme.     We 

have  them, 
And  'tis  as  I  predicted  too.     Already 
It  is  the  talk,  not  merely  to  maintain 
The  Duke  in  station.    "  Since  we're  once  for  all 
Together  and  unanimous,  why  not," 
Says  Montecuculi,  "ay,  why  not  onward, 
And  make  conditions  with  the  Emperor 
There  in  his  own  Vienna  ? ' '     Trust  me,  Count, 
Were  it  not  for  these  said  Piccolomini, 
We  might  have  spared  ourselves  the  cheat. 

Ter.  And  Butler? 

How  goes  it  there?     Hush  ! 


SCENE  IV.— To  them  enter  Butler  from  the 
second  table. 

But.  Don't  disturb  yourselves. 

Field-Marshal,  I  have  understood  you  perfectly. 
Good  luck  be  to  the  scheme ;  and  as  to  me, 

[  With  an  air  of  mystery. 
You  may  depend  upon  me. 

Illo.   (With  vivacity.)        May  we,  Butler? 

But.     With  or  without  the  clause,  all  one 
to  me ! 
You  understand  me?     My  fidelity 
The  Duke  may  put  to  any  proof — I'm  with  him  ! 
Tell  him  so  !     I'm  the  Emperor's  officer, 
As  long  as  'tis  his  pleasure  to  remain 
The  Emperor's  general!    and  Friedland's  ser- 
vant, 
As  soon  as  it  shall  please  him  to  become 
His  own  lord. 

Ter.        You  would  make  a  good  exchange, 
No  stern  economist,  no  Ferdinand, 
Is  he  to  whom  you  plight  your  services. 

But.    (  With  a  haughty  look.)    I  do  not  put 
up  my  fidelity 
To  sale,  Count  Terzky !     Half  a  year  ago 
I  would  not  have  advised  you  to  have  made  me 
An  overture  to  that,  to  which  I  now 
Offer  myself  of  my  own  free  accord. — 
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But  that  is  past !  and  to  the  Duke,  Field-Marshal, 
I  bring  myself  together  with  my  regiment. 
And  mark  you,  'tis  my  humor  to  believe, 
The  example  which  I  give  will  not  remain 
Without  an  influence. 

Illo.  Who  is  ignorant, 

That  the  whole  army  look  to  Colonel  Butler, 
As  to  a  light  that  moves  before  them  ? 

But.  Ey? 

Then  I  repent  me  not  of  that  fidelity 
Which  for  the  length  of  forty  years  I  held, 
If  in  my  sixtieth  year  my  good  old  name 
Can  purchase  for  me  a  revenge  so  full. 
Start  not  at  what  I  say,  sir  Generals ! 
My  real  motives — they  concern  not  you. 
And  you  yourselves,  I  trust,  could  not  expecl 
That  this  your  game  had  crook'd  my  judgment 

■ — or 
That    fickleness,    quick   blood,   or   such    like 

cause, 
Has  driven   the  old  man   from  the  track  of 

honor, 
Which  he  so  long  had  trodden.     Come,  my 

friends ! 
I'm  not  thereto  determined  with  less  firmness, 
Because  I  know  and  have  looked  steadily 
At  that  on  which  I  have  determined. 

Illo.  Say, 

And  speak  roundly,  what  are  we  to  deem  you? 
But.     A  friend  !  I  give  you  here  my  hand  ! 

I'm  yours 
With  all  I  have.     Not  only  men,  but  money 
Will  the  Duke  want. — Go,  tell  him,  sirs! 
I've   earned   and    laid   up   somewhat    in   his 

service, 
I  lend  it  him ;    and  is  he  my  survivor, 
It  has  been  already  long  ago  bequeathed  him. 
He  is  my  heir.     For  me,  I  stand  alone 
Here  in  the  world ;    nought  know    I    of  the 

feeling 
That  binds  the  husband  to  a  wife  and  children. 
My  name  dies  with  me,  my  existence  ends. 
Illo.     'Tis  not  your  money  that  he  needs 

— a  heart 
Like  yours  weighs  tons  of  gold  down,  weighs 

down  millions ! 
But.     I  came  a  simple  soldier's  boy  from 

Ireland 
To    Prague  —  and    with   a   master,    whom    I 

buried. 
From  lowest  stable  duty  I  climb'd  up, 
Such  was  the  fate  of  war,  to  this  high  rank, 
The  plaything  of  a  whimsical  good  fortune. 
And  Wallenstein,  too,  is  a  child  of  luck; 
I  love  a  fortune  that  is  like  my  own. 


Illo.     All    powerful    souls    have    kindred 

with  each  other. 
But.     This   is  an  awful  moment !     to   the 

brave, 
To  the  determined,  an  auspicious  moment. 
The  Prince  of  Weimar  arms,  upon  the  Maine, 
To  found  a  mighty  dukedom.     He  of  Hal- 

berstadt, 
That  Mansfeldt,  wanted  but  a  longer  life 
To  have  mark'd  out  with  his  good  sword  a 

lordship 
That   should    reward   his   courage.     Who   of 

these 
Equals   our   Friedland?     There    is    nothing, 

nothing 
So  high,  but  he  may  set  the  ladder  to  it ! 
Ter.     That's  spoken  like  a  man  ! 
But.     Do    you    secure   the   Spaniard   and 

Italian — 
I'll  be  your  warrant  for  the  Scotchman  Lesly. 
Come,  to  the  company  ! 

Ter.     Where  is  the  Master  of  the  Cellar? 

Ho! 
Let  the  best  wines  come  up.     Ho !    cheerly, 

boy! 
Luck  comes  to-day,  so  give  her  hearty  wel- 
come. [Exeunt,  each  to  his  table. 


SCENE   V. — The   Master  of  the  Cellar, 

advancing  ivith  Neumann.     Servants 

passing  backwards  and  forwards. 

Master.  The  best  wine !  O,  if  my  old 
mistress,  his  lady  mother,  could  but  see  these 
wild  goings  on,  she  would  turn  herself  round 
in  her  grave.  Yes,  yes,  sir  officer!  'tis  all 
down  the  hill  with  this  noble  house  !  no  end, 
no  moderation  !  And  this  marriage  with  the 
Duke's  sister,  a  splendid  connexion,  a  very 
splendid  connexion!  but  I  will  tell  you,  sir 
officer,  it  looks  no  good. 

Neumann.  Heaven  forbid  !  Why,  at  this 
very  moment  the  whole  prospect  is  in  bud 
and  blossom ! 

Master.  You  think  so?  —  Well,  well! 
much  may  be  said  on  that  head. 

First  Servant.  (Comes.)  Burgundy  for 
the  fourth  table. 

Master.  Now,  sir  lieutenant,  if  this  an't 
the  seventieth  flask — 

First  Servant.  Why,  the  reason  is,  that 
German  lord,  Tiefenbach,  sits  at  that  table. 

Master.  (Continuing  his  discourse  to  Neu- 
mann.)   They  are  soaring   too    high.     They 
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would  rival  kings  and  electors  in  their  pomp 
and  splendor;  and  wherever  the  Duke  leaps, 
not  a  minute  does  my  gracious  master,  the 
Count,  loiter  on  the  brink. — (To  the  Ser- 
vants.,)— What  do  you  stand  there  listening 
for?  I  will  let  you  know  you  have  legs  pre- 
sently. Off!  see  to  the  tables,  see  to  the 
flasks !  Look  there !  Count  Palfi  has  an 
empty  glass  before  him  ! 

Runner.  (Comes.)  The  great  service-cup 
is  wanted,  sir;  that  rich  gold  cup  with  the 
Bohemian  arms  on  it.  The  Count  says  you 
know  which  it  is. 

Master.  Ay!  that  was  made  for  Fred- 
erick's coronation  by  the  artist  William — 
there  was  not  such  another  prize  in  the  whole 
booty  at  Prague. 

Runner.  The  same! — a  health  is  to  go 
round  in  him. 

Master.  (Shaking  his  head  while  he  fetches 
and  rinses  the  cups.)  This  will  be  something 
for  the  tale-bearers — this  goes  to  Vienna. 

Neumann.  Permit  me  to  look  at  it. — 
Well,  this  is  a  cup  indeed  !  How  heavy  !  as 
well  it  may  be,  being  all  gold. — And  what 
neat  things  are  embossed  on  it !  how  natural 
and  elegant  they  look ! — There,  on  the  first 
quarter,  let  me  see.  That  proud  Amazon 
there  on  horseback,  she  that  is  taking  a  leap 
over  the  crosier  and  mitres,  and  carries  on  a 
wand  a  hat  together  with  a  banner,  on  which 
there's  a  goblet  represented.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  all  this  signifies? 

Master.  The  woman  you  see  there  on 
horseback,  is  the  Free  Election  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Crown.  That  is  signified  by  the  round 
hat,  and  by  that  fiery  steed  on  which  she  is 
riding.  The  hat  is  the  pride  of  man ;  for  he 
who  cannot  keep  his  hat  on  before  kings  and 
emperors  is  no  free  man. 

Neumann.  But  what  is  the  cup  there  on 
'the  banner? 

Master.  The  cup  signifies  the  freedom 
iof  the  Bohemian  Church,  as  it  was  in  our 
forefathers'  times.  Our  forefathers  in  the 
wars  of  the  Hussites  forced  from  the  Pope  this 
noble  privilege;  for  the  Pope,  you  know, 
will  not  grant  the  cup  to  any  layman.  Your 
true  Moravian  values  nothing  beyond  the  cup; 
it  is  his  costly  jewel,  and  has  cost  the  Bohe- 
mians their  precious  blood  in  many  and  many 
1  battle. 

Neuman.  And  what  says  that  chart  that 
hangs  in  the  air  there,  over  it  all? 

Master.  That  signifies  the  Bohemian  let- 
ter-royal, which  we  forced  from  the  Emperor 


Rudolph  —  a  precious,  never-to-be-enough- 
valued  parchment,  that  secures  to  the  new 
church  the  old  privileges  of  free  ringing  and 
open  psalmody.  But  since  he  of  Steiermark 
has  ruled  over  us,  that  is  at  an  end ;  and  after 
the  battle  at  Prague,  in  which  Count  Palatine 
Frederick  lost  crown  and  empire,  our  faith 
hangs  upon  the  pulpit  and  the  altar — and  our 
brethren  look  at  their  homes  over  their  shoul- 
ders; but  the  letter-royal  the  Emperor  himself 
cut  to  pieces  with  his  scissors. 

Neumann.  Why,  my  good  Master  of  the 
Cellar !  you  are  deep  read  in  the  chronicles 
of  your  country ! 

Master.  So  were  my  forefathers,  and  for 
that  reason  were  they  minstrels,  and  served 
under  Procopius  and  Ziska.  Peace  be  with 
their  ashes!  Well,  well!  they  fought  for  a 
good  cause  though — There  !  carry  it  up ! 

Neumann.  Stay  !  let  me  but  look  at  this 
second  quarter.  Look  there  /  That  is,  when 
at  Prague  Castle  the  Imperial  counsellers,  Mar- 
tinitz  and  Slawata,  were  hurled  down  head 
over  heels.  'Tis  even  so  !  there  stands  Count 
Thurn  who  commands  it. 

[Runner  takes  the  service-cup  and  goes  off 
with  it. 

Master.  O  let  me  never  more  hear  of  that 
day.  It  was  the  three-and-twentieth  of  May, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  eighteen.  It  seems  to  me  as  it  were 
but  yesterday — from  that  unlucky  day  it  all  be- 
gan, all  the  heart-aches  of  the  country.  Since 
that  day  it  is  now  sixteen  years,  and  there  has 
never  once  been  peace  on  the  earth. 

\_Health  drank  aloud  at  the  second  table. 

The  Prince  of  Weimar  !   Hurra  ! 

[At  the  third  and  fourth  table. 

Long  live  Prince  William !  Long  live  Duke 
Bernard  !     Hurra  !  \_Music  strikes  up. 

First   Servant.     Hear  'em!     Hear  'em! 
What  an  uproar ! 

Second  Servant.  (  Comes  in  running. )  Did 
you  hear?  They  have  drunk  the  Prince  of  Wei- 
mar's health. 

Third  Servant.  The  Swedish  Chief  Com- 
mander ! 

Fi  rst  Servant.  (Speaking  at  the  same  time. ) 
The  Lutheran  ! 

Second  Servant.  Just  before,  when  Count 
Deodati  gave  out  the  Emperor's  health,  they 
were  all  as  mum  as  a  nibbling  mouse. 

Master.  Po,  po  !  When  the  wine  goes  in 
strange  things  come  out.  A  good  servant 
hears,  and  hears  not ! — You  should  be  nothing 
but  eyes  and  feet,  except  when  you  are  called  to. 
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Second  Servant.  (To  the  Runner,  to 
■whom  he  gives  secretly  a  flask  of  wine,  keeping 
his  eye  on  the  Master  of  the  Cellar,  standing 
between  him  and  the  Runnnr.  )  Quick,  Thomas ! 
before  the  Master  of  the  Cellar  runs  this  way — 
'tis  a  flask  of  Frontignac ! — Snapped  it  up  at 
the  third  table — Canst  go  off  with  it? 

Runner.  (Hides  it  in  his  pocket. )  All  right ! 
\_Exit  the  Second  Servant. 

Third  Servant.  (Aside  to  the  First.)  Be  on 
the  hark,  Jack  !  that  we  may  have  right  plenty  to 
tell  to  Father  Quivoga. — He  will  give  us  right 
plenty  of  absolution  in  return  for  it. 

First  Servant.  For  that  very  purpose  I 
am  always  having  something  to  do  behind  Illo's 
chair. — He  is  the  man  for  speeches  to  make 
you  stare  with ! 

Master.  (To  Neumann  J  Who,  pray,  may 
that  swarthy  man  be,  he  with  the  cross,  that  is 
chatting  so  confidently  with  Esterhats? 

Neumann.  Ay !  he,  too,  is  one  of  those  to 
whom  they  confide  too  much.  He  calls  him- 
self Maradas,  a  Spaniard  is  he. 

Master.  (Impatiently.)  Spaniard!  Span- 
iard ! — I  tell  you,  friend,  nothing  good  comes 
of  those  Spaniards.  All  these  outlandish  fel- 
lows are  little  better  than  rogues. 

Neumann.  Fy,  fy !  you  should  not  say 
so,  friend.  There  are  among  them  our  very 
best  generals,  and  those  on  whom  the  Duke  at 
this  moment  relies  the  most. 

Master.  (Taking  the  flask  out  of  the  Run- 
ner's pocket.)  My  son,  it  will  be  broken  to 
pieces  in  your  pocket. 

[Terzky  hurries  in,  fetches  away  the  paper 
and  calls  to  a  servantfor  pen  and  ink,  and 
goes  to  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Master.  (  To  the  Servants. )  The  Lieuten- 
ant-General stands  up.  Be  on  the  watch — 
Now  !  They  break  up. — Off  and  move  back 
the  forms. 

\_They  rise  at  all  the  tables,  the  Servants 
hurry  opf  the  front  of  the  stage  to  the  tables  ; 
part  of  the  guests  come  forward. 


SCENE  VI. — Octavio  Piccolomini  enters  in 
conversation  with  Maradas,  and  both  place 
themselves  quite  on  the  edge  of  the  stage  on 
one  side  of  the  Proscenium.  On  the  side  di- 
rectly opposite.  Max  Piccolomini,  by  himself , 
lost  in  thought,  and  taking  no  part  in  any 
thing  that  is  going  forward.  The  middle 
space  between  both,  but  rather  more  distant 
from  the  edge  of  the  stage,  is  filled  up  by  Hit- 
ler, ISOLANI,  GOETZ,  TlEFENBACH,  and  K.O- 
LATTO. 

Isolani.  (  ll'liile  the  Company  is  coming  for- 
ward.) Good  night,  good  night,  Kolatto! 
Good  night,  Lieutenant-General ! — I  should 
rather  say,  good  morning. 

Goetz.   (To  Tiefenbach. )  Noble  brother ! 

\Making  the  usual  compliment  after  meals. 

Tiefenbach.  Ay  !  'twas  a  royal  feast  in- 
deed. 

Goetz.  Yes,  my  Lady  Countess  understands 
these  matters.  Her  mother-in-law,  Heaven 
rest  her  soul,  taught  her! — Ah!  that  was  a 
housewife  for  you ! 

Tiefenbach.  There  was  not  her  like  in  all 
Bohemia  for  setting  out  a  table. 

Oct.  (Aside  to  Maradas.  )  Do  me  the  fa- 
vor to  talk  to  me — talk  of  what  you  will — or 
of  nothing.  Only  preserve  the  appearance  at 
least  of  talking.  I  would  not  wish  to  stand  by 
myself,  and  yet  I  conjecture  that  there  will  be 
goings  on  here  worthy  of  our  attentive  obser- 
vation. 

\He   continues  to  fix  his  eye  on  the  whole 
following  scene. 

Isolani.  (On  the  point  of  going. )  Lights! 
lights ! 

Ter.  (Advances  with  the  paper  to  Isolani .) 
Noble  brother ;  two  minutes  longer ! — Here  is 
something  to  subscribe. 

Isolani.  Subscribe  as  much  as  you  like — 
but  you  must  excuse  me  from  reading  it. 

Ter.  There  is  no  need.  It  is  the  oath 
which  you  have  already  read. — Only  a  few 
marks  of  your  pen  ! 

[Isolani  hands  over  the  paper  to  Octavio 
respeclfully. 

Ter.  Nay,  nay,  first  come  first  served. 
There  is  no  precedence  here. 

[Octavio  runs  over  the  paper  with  apparent 
indifference.  Terzky  watches  him  at  some 
distance. 
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Goetz.  (To  Terzky. ,)  Noble  Count !  with 
your  permission — good  night. 

Ter.  Where's  the  hurry?  Come,  one 
other  composing  draught.  (  To  the  Servants.) 
—Ho! 

Goetz.     Excuse  me — a'nt  able. 

Ter.     A  thimble-full ! 

Goetz.     Excuse  me. 

Tiefenbach.  (Sits  down.)  Pardon  me,  no- 
bles ! — This  standing  does  not  agree  with  me. 

Ter.  Consult  only  your  own  convenience, 
General ! 

Tiefenbach.  Clear  at  head,  sound  in 
stomach — only  my  legs  won't  carry  me  any 
longer. 

Isolani.  (Pointing  to  his  corpulence.)  Poor 
legs !  how  should  they  !  Such  an  unmerciful 
load! 

[Octavio  subscribes  his  name,  and  reaches 
over  the  paper  to  Terzky,  who  gives  it  to 
Isolani  :  and  he  goes  to  the  table  to  sign 
his  name. 

Tiefenbach.  'Twas  that  war  in  Pomerama 
that  first  brought  it  on.  Out  in  all  weathers — 
ice  and  snow — no  help  for  it.  I  shall  never 
get  the  better  of  it  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Goetz.  Why,  in  simple  verity,  your  Swede 
makes  no  nice  inquiries  about  the  season. 

Ter.  (  Observing  Isolani,  whose  hand  trem- 
bles excessively  so  that  he  can  scarce  direel  his 
pen.)  Have  you  had  that  ugly  complaint  long, 
noble  brother? — Dispatch  it. 

Isolani.  The  sins  of  youth!  I  have  al- 
ready tried  the  chalybeate  waters.  Well — I 
must  bear  it. 

[Terzky  gives  the  paper  to  Maradas  ;    he 
steps  to  the  table  to  subscribe. 

Oct.  (Advancing  to  Butler. )  You  are  not 
over  fond  of  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  Colonel ! 
I  have  observed  it.  You  would,  I  think,  find 
yourself  more  to  your  liking  in  the  uproar  of  a 
battle,  than  of  a  feast. 

But.  I  must  confess,  'tis  not  in  my  way. 
Oct.  (Stepping  nearer  to  him  friendlily. ) 
Nor  in  mine  either,  I  can  assure  you ;  and  I 
am  not  a  little  glad,  my  much  honored  Colonel 
Butler,  that  we  agree  so  well  in  our  opinions. 
A  half  dozen  good  friends  at  most,  at  a  small 
round  table,  a  glass  of  genuine  Tokay,  open 
hearts,  and  a  rational  conversation — that's  my 
taste! 

But.     And  mine,  too,  when  it  can  be  had. 

[  The  paper  comes  to  Tiefenbach,  who  glances 
over  it  at  the  same  time  with  Goetz  and 
Kolatto.     Maradas   in   the  mean  time 


returns  to  Octavio.  All  this  takes  place, 
the  conversation  with  Butler  proceeding 
uninterrupted. 

Oct.  (Introducing  Maradas  to  Butler.  ) 
Don  Balthasar  Maradas!  likewise  a  man  of 
our  stamp,  and  long  ago  your  admirer. 

[Butler  bows. 

Oct.  (Continuing.)  You  are  a  stranger 
here — 'twas  but  yesterday  you  arrived — you 
are  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  means  here. 
'Tis  a  wretched  place — I  know,  at  our  age, 
one  loves  to  be  snug  and  quiet.  What  if  you 
moved  your  lodgings? — Come,  be  my  visitor. 
fBuTLER  makes  a  low  bow.)  Nay,  without 
compliment ! — For  a  friend  like  you,  I  have 
still  a  corner  remaining. 

But.  (Coldly.)  Your  obliged  humble  ser- 
vant, my  Lord  Lieutenant-General. 

[  The  paper  comes  to  Butler,  who  goes  to  the 
table  to  subscribe  it.  The  front  of  the 
stage  is  vacant  so  that  both  the  Piccolo- 
minis,  each  on  the  side  where  he  has  been 
from  the  commencement  of  the  scene,  re- 
main alone. 

Oct.  (After  having  for  some  time  watched 
his  son  in  silence,  advances  somewhat  nearer  to 
him.)  You  were  long  absent  from  us,  friend! 

Max.     I urgent  business  detained  me. 

Oct.     And,  I  observe,  you  are  still  absent ! 

Max.  You  know  this  crowd  and  bustle 
always  makes  me  silent. 

Oct.  (Advancing  still  nearer.)  May  I  be 
permitted  to  ask  what  the  business  was  that 
detained  you  ?  Terzky  knows  it  without  asking  ? 

Max.     What  does  Terzky  know? 

Oct.  He  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
miss  you. 

Isolani.  (  WJw  has  been  attending  to  than 
for  some  distance,  steps  up.)  Well  done,  father ! 
Rout  out  his  baggage  !  Beat  up  his  quarters ! 
there  is  something  there  that  should  not  be. 

Ter.  (With  the  paper.)  Is  there  none 
wanting?     Have  the  whole  subscribed? 

Oct.     All. 

Ter.   (Calling  aloud.)  Ho!  who  subscribes  ? 

But.  (To  Terzky. )  Count  the  names. 
There  ought  to  be  just  thirty. 

Ter.     Here  is  a  cross. 

Tiefenbach.     That's  my  mark, 

Isolani  He  cannot  write;  but  his  cross 
is  a  good  cross,  and  is  honored  by  Jews  as 
well  as  Christians. 

Oct.  (Presses  on  to  Max.,)  Come,  general ! 
let  us  go.     It  is  late. 

Ter.      One  Piccolomini  only  has  signed. 
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The  Piccolomini 


Isolani.  (Pointing  to  Max..)  Look!  that  is 
your  man,  that  statue  there,  who  has  had 
neither  eye,  ear,  nor  tongue  for  us  the  whole 
evening. 

[Max  receives  the  paper  from  Terzky,  which 
he  looks  upon  vacantly. 


SCENE  VII. — To  these  enter  Illo  from  the 
inner  room.  He  has  in  his  hand  a  golden 
service-cup,  and  is  extremely  distempered  with 
drinking;  Goetz  and  Butler  follow  him, 
endeavoring  to  keep  him  back. 

Illo.     What  do  you  want?     Let  me  go. 

Goetz  and  But.  Drink  no  more,  Illo ! 
For  Heaven's  sake,  drink  no  more! 

Illo.  (  Goes  up  to  Octavio,  and  shakes  him 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  then  drinks.)  Oc- 
tavio !  I  bring  this  to  you !  Let  all  grudge 
be  drowned  in  this  friendly  bowl !  I  know  well 
enough,  ye  never  loved  me — Devil  take  me  ! — 
and  I  never  loved  you ! — I  am  always  even 
with  people  in  that  way  !  Let  what's  past  be 
past — that  is,  you  understand — forgotten  !  I 
esteem  you  infinitely.  ( Embracing  him  repeat- 
edly.) You  have  not  a  dearer  friend  on  earth 
than  I — but  that  you  know.  The  fellow  that 
cries  rogue  to  you  calls  me  villain — and  I'll 
strangle  him  ! — my  dear  friend  ! 

Ter.  ( IVliispcring  to  him.)  Art  in  thy 
senses?  For  Heaven's  sake,  Illo,  think  where 
you  are ! 

Illo.  (Aloud.)  What  do  you  mean  ? — There 
are  none  but  friends  here,  are  there?  (Looks 
round  the  whole  circle  with  a  jolly  and  tri- 
umphant air. )  Not  a  sneaker  amongst  us,  thank 
Heaven ! 

Ter.  (To  Butler,  eagerly.)  Take  him  off 
with  you,  force  him  off,  I  entreat  you,  Butler ! 

But.  (To  Illo. J  Field-Marshal!  a  word 
with  you.  [Leads  him  to  the  sideboard. 

Illo.  (Cordially.)  A  thousand  for  one; 
Fill — Fill  it  once  more  up  to  the  brim.  To 
this  gallant  man's  health  ! 

Isolani.  (  To  Max  who  all  the  while  has  been 
staring  on  the  paper  with  fixed  but  vacant  eyes.) 
Slow  and  sure  my  noble  brother  1- — Hast  parsed 
it  all  yet?  Some  words  yet  to  go  through ! — 
Ha? 

Max.  (Waking  as  from  a  dream.)  What 
am  I  to  do? 


Ter.,  and  at  the  same  time  Isolani.  Sign 
your  name. 

[Octavio  direcls  his  eyes  on  him  with  intense 
anxiety. 

Max.  (Returns  the  paper.)  Let  it  stay  till 
to-morrow.  It  is  business — to-day  I  am  not 
sufficiently  collected.    Send  it  to  me  to-morrow. 

Ter.     Nay,  collect,  yourself  a  little. 

Isolani.  Awake  man  !  awake  !  —  Come, 
thy  signature,  and  have  done  with  it !  What! 
Thou  art  the  youngest  in  the  whole  company, 
and  would  be  wiser  than  all  of  us  together? 
Look  there !  thy  father  has  signed — we  have 
all  signed. 

Ter.  (To  Octavio. J  Use  your  influence. 
Instruct  him- 

Oct.     My  son  is  at  the  age  of  discretion. 

Illo.  (Leaves  the  service-cup  on  the  side- 
board.) What's  the  dispute? 

Ter.     He  declines  subscribing  the  paper. 

Max.  I  say,  it  may  as  well  stay  till  to- 
morrow. 

Illo.  It  cannot  stay.  We  have  all  sub- 
scribed to  it — and  so  must  you. — You  must 
subscribe. 

Max.     Illo,  good  night ! 

Illo.  No  !  You  come  off  not  so !  The 
Duke  shall  learn  who  are  his  friends. 

\All  collecl  round  Illo  and  Max. 

Max.  What  my  sentiments  are  towards  the 
Duke,  the  Duke  knows,  every  one  knows — 
what  need  of  this  wild  stuff? 

Illo.  This  is  the  thanks  the  Duke  gets  for 
his  partiality  to  Italians  and  foreigners.  Us 
Bohemians  he  holds  for  little  better  than  dul- 
lards— nothing  pleases  him  but  what's  out- 
landish. 

Ter.  (In  extreme  embarrassment,  to  the  Com- 
manders, who  at  Illo's  words  give  a  sudden 
start  as  preparing  to  resent  them.)  It  is  the 
wine  that  speaks,  and  not  his  reason.  Attend 
not  to  him,  I  entreat  you. 

Isolani.  (With  a  bitter  laugh.)  Wine  in- 
vents nothing:   it  only  tattles. 

Illo.  He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me. 
Your  tender  consciences !  Unless  they  can 
slip  out  by  a  back-door,  by  a  puny  proviso — 

Ter.  (Interrupting  him.)  He  is  stark  mad 
— don't  listen  to  him  ! 

Illo.  (Raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch.) 
Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  proviso.  What  of 
the  proviso?     The  devil  take  this  proviso! 

Max.  (Has  his  attention  roused,  and  looks 
again  into  the  paper.)  What  is  there  here  then 
of  such  perilous  import?  You  make  me  curi- 
ous— I  must  look  closer  at  it. 
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Ter.  (In  a  low  voice  to  IlloJ  What  are 
you  doing,  Illo?     You  are  ruining  us. 

Tiefenbach.  (  To  Kolatto.  )  Ay,  ay  !  I  ob- 
served, that  before  we  sat  down  to  supper,  it 
was  read  differently. 

Goetz.     Why,  I  seemed  to  think  so  too. 

Isolani.  What  do  I  care  for  that?  Where 
there  stand  other  names,  mine  can  stand  too. 

Tiefenbach.  Before  supper  there  was  a 
certain  proviso  therein,  or  short  clause,  con- 
cerning our  duties  to  the  Emperor. 

But.  (  To  one  of  the  Commanders.  )  For 
>hame,  for  shame !  Bethink  you.  What  is 
the  main  business  here?  The  question  now 
is,  whether  we  shall  keep  our  General,  or  let 
him  retire.  One  must  not  take  these  things 
too  nicely,  and  over-scrupulously. 

Isolani.  (  To  one  of  the  Generals.)  Did  the 
Duke  make  any  of  these  provisos  when  he  gave 
you  your  regiment? 

Ter.  (To  Goetz. )  Or  when  he  gave  you 
the  office  of  army-purveyancer,  which  brings 


you  in  yearly  a  thousand  pistoles ! 

Illo.  He  is  a  rascal  who  makes  us  out  to 
be  rogues.  If  there  be  any  one  that  wants 
satisfaction,  let  him  say  so, — I  am  his  man. 

Tiefenbach.  Softly,  softly  !  'Twas  but  a 
word  or  two. 

Max.  (Having  read  the  paper  gives  it  back. ) 
Till  to-morrow  therefore ! 

Illo.    (Stammering  with  rage  and  fury,  loses 

all  command  over  himself,  and  presents  the 

paper  to  Max  with  one  hand,  and  his  sword 

in  the  other.)  Subscribe — Judas! 

Isolani.     Out  upon  you,  Illo ! 

Oct.,    Ter.,  But.    (All  together.)    Down 

with  the  sword ! 
Max.  (Rushes  on  him  suddenly  and  disarms 
him,  then  to  Count  Terzky.j  Take  him 
to  bed. 
[Max  leaves  the  stage. — Illo  cursing  and 
raving  is  held  back  by  some  of  the  Officers, 
and  amidst  a  universal  confusion  the  Cur- 
tain drops. 
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SCENE  I. — A   Chamber  in  Piccolomini's 
Mansion. — //  is  Night. 

Octavio  Piccolomini.    A  Valet  de  Chambre 
with  lights. 

Oct.     And   when   my  son  comes  in, 

conduct  him  hither. 
What  is  the  hour? 

Valet.  'Tis  on  the  point  of  morning. 

Oct.     Set  down  the  light.     We  mean  not 
to  undress. 
You  may  retire  to  sleep.  [Exit  Valet. 

[Octavio  paces,  musing,  across  the  chamber; 
Max  Piccolomini  enters  unobserved,  and 
looks  at  his  father  for  some  moments  in  si- 
lence. 


Max.     Art  thou  offended  with  me?     Hea- 
ven knows 

That  odious  business  was  no  fault  of  mine. 

'Tis  true,  indeed,  I  saw  thy  signature, 

What   thou   hadst   sanction'd   should   not,  it 
might  seem, 

Have  come  amiss  to  me.     But — 'tis  my  na- 
ture— 

Thou  know' st  that  in  such  matters  I  must  fol- 
low 

My  own  light,  not  another's. 

Oct.   (  Goes  up  to  him  and  embraces  him. ) 
Follow  it, 

O  follow  it  still  further,  my  best  son  ! 

To-night,  dear  boy !   it  hath  more  faithfully 

Guided  thee  than  the  example  of  thy  father. 
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Max.     Declare  thyself  less  darkly. 

Oct.  I  will  do  so; 

For  after  what  has  taken  place  this  night, 
There  must  remain  no  secret  'tvvixt  us  two. 

[Both  seat  themselves. 
Max  Piccolomini !  what  thinkest  thou  of 
The  oath  that  was  sent  round  for  signatures? 

Max.     I  hold  it  for  a  thing  of  harmless  im- 
port, 
Although  I  love  not  these  set  declarations. 

Oct.     And  on  no  other  ground  hast  thou 
refused 
The  signature  they  fain  had  wrested  from  thee? 

Max.     It  was  a  serious  business — I  was  ab- 
sent— 
The  affair  itself  seem'd  not  so  urgent  to  me. 

Oct.     Be  open,  Max.     Thou  hadst  then  no 
suspicion  ? 

Max.     Suspicion !     what   suspicion  ?     Not 
the  least. 

Oct.     Thank  thy  good  angel,  Piccolomini : 
He  drew  thee  back  unconscious  from  the  abyss. 

Max.     I  know  not  what  thou  meanest. 

Oct.  I  will  tell  thee. 

Fain  would  they  have  extorted  from  thee,  son, 
The  sanction  of  thy  name  to  villany; 
Yes,  with  a  single  flourish  of  thy  pen, 
Made  thee  renounce  thy  duty  and  thy  honor ! 

Max.  (Rises.)  Octavio! 

Oct.     Patience!     Seat  yourself.      Much  yet 
Hast  thou  to  hear  from  me,  friend  ! — hast  for 

years 
Lived  in  incomprehensible  illusion. 
Before  thine  eyes  is  Treason  drawing  out 
As  black  a  web  as  e'er  was  spun  for  venom : 
\  power  of  hell  o'erclouds  thy  understanding. 
I  dare  no  longer  stand  in  silence — dare 
No  longer  see  thee  wandering  on  in  daikness, 
Nor  pluck  the  bandage  from  thine  eyes. 

Max.  My  father ! 

Yet,  ere  thou  speakest,  a  moment's  pause  of 

thought ! 
If  your  disclosures  should  appear  to  be 
Conjectures  only — and  almost  I  fear 
They  will  be  nothing  further — spare  them !     I 
Am  not  in  that  collected  mood  at  present, 
That  I  could  listen  to  them  quietly. 

Oct.     The  deeper  cause  thou  hast  to  hate 
this  light, 
The  more  impatient  cause  have  I,  my  son, 
To  force  it  on  thee.     To  the  innocence  and 
And  wisdom  of  thy  heart  I  could  have  trusted 

thee 
With  calm  assurance — but  I  see  the  net 
Preparing— and  it  is  thy  heart  itself 


Alarms  me  for  thine  innocence — that  secret, 

[Fixing  his  eyes  steadfastly  on  his  son'sfaee. 
Which  thou  concealest,  forces  mine  from  me. 
[Max  attempts  to  answer,  but  hesitates,  and 

casts  his  eyes  to  the  ground  embarrassed. 
Oct.    (After  a  pause.)    Know,  then,   they 

are  duping  thee  ! — a  most  foul  game 
With    thee   and   with   us   all — nay,    hear  me 

calmly— 
The  Duke  even  now  is  playing.     He  assumes 
The  mask,  as  if  he  would  forsake  the  army; 
And  in  this  moment  makes  he  preparations 
That  army  from  the  Emperor  to  steal, 
And  carry  it  over  to  the  enemy ! 

Max.     That    low    Priest's    legend    I  know 

well,  but  did  not 
Expect  to  hear  it  from  thy  mouth. 

Oct.  That  mouth 

From   which    thou   hearest  it  at  this  present 

moment, 
Doth  warrant  thee  that  it  is  no  Priest's  legend. 
Max.      How  mere  a  maniac  they  supposed 

the  Duke; 
What,    he    can    meditate? — the   Duke? — can 

dream 
That  he  can  lure  away  full  thirty  thousand 
Tried  troops  and  true,  all  honorable  soldiers, 
More  than  a  thousand  noblemen  among  them, 
From  oaths,  from  duty,  from  their  honor  lure 

them, 
And  make  them  all  unanimous  to  do 
A  deed  that  brands  them  scoundrels? 

Oct.  Such  a  deed, 

With  such  a  front  of  infamy,  the  Duke 
No  way  desires — what  he  requires  of  us 
Bears  a  far  gentler  appellation.      Nothing 
He  wishes,  but  to  give  the  Empire  peace. 
And  so,  because  the  Emperor  hates  this  peace, 
Therefore  the  Duke — the  Duke  will  force  him 

to  it. 
All  parts  of  the  Empire  will  he  pacify, 
And  for  his  trouble  will  retain  in  payment 
(What  he  has  already  in  his  gripe) — Bohemia ! 

Max.      Has  he,  Octavio,  merited  of  us, 
That  we — that  we  should  think  so   vilely  of 

him? 
Oct.     What    we   would  think   is   not   the 

question  here, 
The   affair    speaks    for    itself — and    clearest 

proofs. 
Hear  me,  my  son — 'tis  not  unknown  to  thee 
In  what  ill  credit  to  the  Court  we  stand. 
But  little  dost  thou  know,  or  guess,  what  tricks, 
What  base  intrigues,  what  lying  artifices, 
Have  been  employed — for  this  sole   end — to 

sow 
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Mutiny  in  the  camp  !     All  bands  are  loosed — 
Loosed  all  the  bands,  that  link  the  officer 
To  his  liege  Emperor,  all  that  bind  the  soldier 
Affectionately  to  the  citizen. 
Lawless    he    stands,    and    threateningly    be- 
leaguers 
The  state  he's  bound  to  guard.     To   such  a 

height 
'Tis  swoln,  that  at  this  hour  the  Emperor 
Before  his  armies — his  own  armies — trembles; 
Yea,  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  fears 
The  traitors'  poniards,  and  is  meditating 

To  hurry  off  and  hide  his  tender  offspring 

Not  from  the  Swedes,  not  from  the  Lutherans 

—No! 
From  his  own  troops  to  hide  and  hurry  them ! 

Max.     Cease,  cease!    thou  torturest,  shat- 
terest  me.     I  know 
That  oft  we  tremble  at  an  empty  terror ; 
But  the  false  phantasm  brings  a  real  misery. 

Oct.     It  is  no  phantasm.    An  intestine  war, 
Of  all  the  most  unnatural  and  cruel, 
Will  burst  out  into  flames,  if  instantly 
We  do  not  fly  and  stifle  it.     The  Generals 
Are  many  of  them  long  ago  won  over ; 
The  subalterns  are  vacillating — whole 
Regiments  and  garrisons  are  vacillating. 
To  foreigners  our  strongholds  are  entrusted ; 
To  that  suspected  Schafgotch  is  the  whole 
Force  of  Silesia  given  up :    to  Terzky 
Five  regiments,  foot  and  horse — to  Isolani, 
To  Mo,  Kinsky,  Butler,  the  best  troops. 

Max.     Likewise  to  both  of  us. 

Oct.  Because  the  Duke 

Believes  he  has  secured  us — means  to  lure  us 
Still  further  on  by  splendid  promises. 
To  me  he  portions  forth  the  princedoms,  Glatz 
And  Sagan ;    and  too  plain  I  see  the  bait 
With  which  he  doubts  not  but  to  catch  thee. 

Max.  No!  no! 

I  tell  thee — no  ! 

Oct.  O  open  yet  thine  eyes ! 

And   to  what  purpose  think' st   thou   he   has 

called  us 
Hither  to  Pilsen? — to  avail  himself 
Of  our  advice? — O  when  did  Friedland  ever 
Need  our  advice? — Be  calm,  and  listen  to  me. 
To  sell  ourselves  are  we  called  hither,  and 
Decline  we  that — to  be  his  hostages. 
Therefore  doth  noble  Gallas  stand  aloof; 
Thy  father,  too,  thou  would'st  not  have  seen 

here, 
If  higher  duties  had  not  held  him  fetter'd. 

Max.     He   makes   no   secret  of  it — needs 
make  none — 


That   we're   called   hither   for  his    sake — he 

owns  it. 
He  needs  our  aidance  to  maintain  himself — 
He  did  so  much  for  us;    and  'tis  but  fair 
That  we,  too,  should  do  somewhat  now  for  him. 

Oct.     And  know'st  thou  what  it  is  which 
we  must  do? 
That  Illo's  drunken  mood  betrayed  it  to  thee. 
Bethink  thyself — what  hast  thou  heard,  what 

seen? 
The  counterfeited  paper — the  omission 
Of  that  particular  clause,  so  full  of  meaning, 
Does  it  not  prove  that  they   would  -bind  us 

down 
To  nothing  good? 

Max.  That  counterfeited  paper 

Appears  to  me  no  other  than  a  trick 
Of  Illo's  own  device.     These  underhand 
Traders  in  great  men's  interests  ever  use 
To  urge  and  hurry  all  things  to  the  extreme. 
They  see  the  Duke  at  variance  with  the  Court, 
And  fondly  think   to   serve  him,  when   they 

widen 
The  breach  irreparably.     Trust  me,  father, 
The  Duke  knows  nothing  of  all  this. 

Oct.  It  grieves  me 

That  I  must  dash  to  earth,  that  I  must  shatter 
A  faith  so  specious;  but  I  may  not  spare  thee! 
For  this  is  not  a  time  for  tenderness. 
Thou  must  take  measures,  speedy  ones — must 

act. 
I  therefore  will  confess  to  thee,  that  all 
Which  I've  entrusted  to  thee  now — that  all 
Which  seems  to  thee  so  unbelievable, 
That — yes,  I  will  tell  thee — (a  pause) — Max  ! 

I  had  it  all 
From  his  own  mouth — from  the  Duke's  mouth 
I  had  it. 

Max.   (In   excessive   agitation.)   No! — no! 
— never ! 

Oct.         Himself  confided  to  me 
What  I,  'tis  true,  had  long  before  discovered 
By  other  means — himself  confided  to  me, 
That  'twas  his  settled  plan  to  join  the  Swedes; 
And,  at  the  head  of  the  united  armies, 
Compel  the  Emperor 

Max.  He  is  passionate, 

The  Court  has  stung  him — he  is  sore  all  over 
With  injuries  and  affronts;    and  in  a  moment 
Of  irritation,  what  if  he,  for  once, 
Forgot  himself?     He's  an  impetuous  man. 

Oct.     Nay,  in  cold  blood  he  did  confess 
this  to  me 
And  having  construed  my  astonishment 
Into  a  scruple  of  his  power,  he  showed  me 
His  written  evidences — showed  me  letters, 
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Both  from  the  Saxon  and  the  Swede  that  gave 
Promise  of  aidance,  and  defined  the  amount. 

Max.     It   cannot   be ! — can  not  be ! — can 
not  be ! 
Dost  thou  not  see,  it  cannot ! 
Thou  would'st  of  necessity  have  shown  him 
Such  horror,  such  deep  loathing — that  or  he 
Had  taken  thee  for  his  better  genius,  or 
Thou  stood' st  not  now  a  living  man  before  me — 

Oct.     I  have  laid  open  my  objections  to  him, 
Dissuaded  him  with  pressing  earnestness; 
But  my  abhorrence,  the  full  sentiment 
Of  my  whole  heart — that  I  have  still  kept  sa- 
cred 
To  my  own  consciousness. 

Max.  And  thou  hast  been 

So  treacherous  ?     That  looks  not  like  my  father  ! 
I  trusted  not  thy  words,  when  thou  didst  tell 

me 
Evil  of  him ;  much  less  can  I  now  do  it, 
That  thou  calumniatest  thy  own  self. 

Oct.    I  did  not  thrust  myself  into  his  secrecy. 

Max.     Uprightness  merited  his  confidence. 

Oct.     He  was  no  longer  worthy  of  sincerity. 

Max.     Dissimulation,  sure,  was    still    less 
worthy 
Of  thee,  06tavio! 

Oct.  Gave  I  him  a  cause 

To  entertain  a  scruple  of  my  honor  ? 

Max.     That  he  did  not,  evinced  his  confi- 
dence. 

Oct.     Dear  son,  it  is  not  always  possible 
Still  to  preserve  that  infant  purity 
Which  the  voice  teaches  in  our  inmost  heart, 
Still  in  alarm,  for  ever  on  the  watch 
Against  the  wiles  of  wicked  men:  e'en  Virtue 
Will  sometimes  bear  away  her  outward  robes 
Soiled  in  the  wrestle  with  Iniquity. 
This  is  the  curse  of  every  evil  deed, 
That,  propagating  still,  it  brings  forth  evil. 
I  do  not  cheat  my  better  soul  with  sophisms ; 
I  but  perform  my  orders ;   the  Emperor 
Prescribes  my  conduct,  to  me.      Dearest  boy, 
Far  better  were  it,  doubtless,  if  we  all 
Obey'd  the  heart  at  all  times:   but  so  doing, 
In  this  our  present  sojourn  with  bad  men, 
We  must  abandon  many  an  honest  object. 
'Tis  now  our  call  to  serve  the  Emperor; 
By  what  means  he  can  best  be  served — the 

heart 
May  whisper  what  it  will — this  is  our  call ! 

Max.     It  seems  a  thing  appointed,  that  to- 
day 
I  should  not  comprehend,  not  understand  thee. 
The  Duke,  thou  say'st,  did  honestly  pour  out 
His  heart  to  thee,  but  for  an  evil,  purpose: 


And  thou  dishonestly  hast  cheated  him 
For  a  good  purpose !     Silence,  I  entreat  thee — 
My  friend,  thou  stealest  not  from  me — 
Let  me  not  lose  my  father ! 

Oct.   (Suppressing  resentment.)  As  yet  thou 
know'st  not  all,  my  son.     I  have 
Yet  somewhat  to  disclose  to  thee. 

\After  a  pause. 
Duke  Friedland 
Hath  made  his  preparations.     He  relies 
Upon  his  stars.     He  deems  us  unprovided, 
And  thinks  to  fall  upon  us  by  surprise. 
Yea,  in  his  dream  of  hope,  he  grasps  already 
The  golden  circle  in  his  hand.     He  errs, 
We,  too,  have  been  in  aclion — he  but  grasps 
His  evil  fate,  most  evil,  most  mysterious ! 

Max.     O  nothing  rash,   my  sire !     By  all 
thats's  good 
Let  me  invoke  thee — no  precipitation ! 

Oct.     With  light  tread  stole  he  on  his  evil 
way, 
And  light  of  tread  hath  Vengeance  stole  on  af- 
ter him. 
Unseen  she  stands  already,  dark  behind  him — 
But  one  step  more — he  shudders  in  her  grasp ! 
Thou  hast  seen  Questenberg  with  me.     As  yet 
Thou  know'st  but  his  ostensible  commission: 
He  brought  with  him  a.  private  one,  my  son ! 
And  that  was  for  me  only. 

Max.  May  I  know  it? 

Oct.  (Seizes  the  patent.)  Max!        \A  pause. 

In  this  disclosure  place  I  in  thy  hands 

The  Empire's  welfare  and  thy  father's  life: 
;  Dear  to  thy  inmost  heart  is  Wallenstein : 
1  A  powerful  tie  of  love,  of  veneration, 
|  Hath  knit  thee  to  him  from  thy  earliest  youth. 
Thou  nourishest  the  wish, — O  let  me  still 
Anticipate  thy  loitering  confidence  ! 
The  hope  thou  nourishest  to  knit  thyself 
Yet  closer  to  him 

Max.  Father 

Oct.  O,  my  son  ! 

I  trust  thy  heart  undoubtingly.    But  am  I 
Equally  sure  of  thy  collectedness? 
Wilt  thou  be  able,  with  calm  countenance, 
To  enter  this  man's  presence,  when  that  I 
Have  trusted  to  thee  his  whole  fate  ? 

Max.  According 

As  thou  dost  trust  me,  father,  with  his  crime. 

[Octavio  takes  a  paper  out  of  his  escrutoire, 
and  gives  it  to  him. 

Max.     What !  how !  a  full  Imperial  patent ! 

Oct.  Read  it. 

Max.   (Just  glances   on   it.)  Duke    Fried- 
land  sentenced  and  condemn 'd  ! 

Oct.  Even  so. 
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Max.   (Throws  down  the  paper.)  O  this  is 

too  much !     O  unhappy  error  ! 
Oct.     Read  on,     Collect  thyself. 
Max.   (After  he  has  read  further,  with  a 
look   of  affright  and  astonishment  on  his 
father.)  How!  what!    Thou!   thou! 

Oct.     But  for  the  present  moment,  till  the 
King 
Of  Hungary  may  safely  join  the  army, 
Is  the  command  assign' d  to  me. 

Max.  And  think'st  thou, 

Dost  thou  believe,  that  thou  wilt  tear  it  from 

him? 
O  never  hope  it ! — Father  !  father !   father  ! 
An  inauspicious  office  is  enjoin'd  thee. 
This  paper  here — this  !  and  wilt  thou  enforce 

it? 
The  mighty  in  the  middle  of  his  host, 
Surrounded  by  his  thousands,  him  wouldst  thou 
Disarm — degrade  !     Thou  art  lost,  both  thou 
and  all  of  us. 
Oct.     What  hazard  I  incur  thereby,  I  know. 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand.     The  Al- 
mighty 
Will  cover  with  his  shield  the  Imperial  house, 
And  shatter,  in  his  wrath,  the  work  of  dark- 
ness. 
The  Emperor  hath  true  servants  still ;  and  even 
Here  in  the  camp,  there  are  enough  brave  men 
Who  for  the  good  cause  will  fight  gallantly. 
The  faithful  have  been  warn'd — the  dangerous 
Are  closely  watch' d.     I  wait  but  the  first  step, 
And  then  immediately — 

Max.  What!    on  suspicion? 

Immediately? 

Oct.  The  Emperor  is  no  tyrant. 

The  deed  alone  he'll  punish,  not  the  wish. 
The  Duke  hath  yet  his  destiny  in  his  power. 
Let  him  but  leave  the  treason  uncompleted, 
He  will  be  silently  displaced  from  office, 
And  make  way  to  his  Emperor's  royal  son. 
An  honorable  exile  to  his  castles 
Will  be  a  benefaction  to  him  rather 
Than  punishment.     But  the  first  open  step — 
Max.     What  callest  thou  such  a  step?     A 
wicked  step 
Ne'er  will  he  take;    but  thou  mightest  easily, 
Yea,  thou  hast  done  it,  misinterpret  him. 
Oct.     Nay,  howsoever  punishable  were 
Duke  Friedland's  purposes,  yet  still  the  steps 
Which  he  hath  taken  openly,  permit 
A  mild  construction.     It  is  my  intention 
To  leave  this  paper  wholly  unenforced 
Till  some  act  is  committed  which  convidls  him 
Of  high  treason,  without  doubt  or  plea, 
And  that  shall  sentence  him. 


Max.  But  who  the  judge? 

Oct.     Thyself. 

Max.     For  ever,  then,  this  paper  will  lie  idle. 
Oct.     Too  soon,  I  fear,  its  powers  must  all 
be  proved, 
After  the  counter  promise  of  this  evening. 
It  cannot  be  but  he  must  deem  himself 
Secure  of  the  majority  with  us; 
And  of  the  army's  general  sentiment 
He  hath  a  pleasing  proof  in  that  petition, 
Which    thou    delivered'st    to   him   from   the 

regiments. 
Add  this  too — I  have  letters  that  the  Rhine- 
grave 
Hath  changed  his  route,  and  travels  by  forced 

marches 
To  the  Bohemian  forests.    What  this  purports 
Remains  unknown ;  and,  to  confirm  suspicion, 
This  night  a  Swedish  nobleman  arrived  here. 
Max.     I   have    thy    word.      Thou' It    not 
proceed  to  action 
Before  thou  hast  convinced  me — me  myself. 
Oct.     Is  it  possible?     Still,  after  all  thou 
know'st, 
Canst  thou  believe  still  in  his  innocence? 
Max.    (With   enthusiasm.)   Thy   judgment 
may  mistake;    my  heart  can  not. 

\_Moderates  his  voice  and  manner. 
These  reasons  might   expound    thy   spirit   or 

mine ; 
But  they  expound  not  Friedland — I  have  faith  : 
For  as  he  knits  his  fortunes  to  the  stars, 
Even  so  doth  he  resemble  them  in  secret, 
Wonderful,  still  inexplicable  courses ! 
Trust  me,  they  do  him  wrong.     All  will   be 

solved. 
These  smokes  at  once  will  kindle  into  flame — 
The  edges  of  this  black  and  stormy  cloud 
Will  brighten  suddenly,  and  we  shall  view 
The  Unapproachable  glide  out  in  splendor. 
Oct.     I  will  await  it. 


SCENE    II. — Octavio    and  Max  as  before. 
To  them  the  Valet  de  Chambre. 

Oct.     How  now,  then  ? 

Valet.  A  despatch  is  at  the  door. 

Oct.     So  early !     From  whom   comes  he, 

then?     Who  is  it? 
Valet.     That  he  refused  to  tell  me. 
Oct.  Lead  him  in : 

And,  hark  you — let  it  not  transpire. 

\_Exit  Valet;    the  Cornet  steps  in. 
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Oct.     Ha!     Cornet — is  it  you?   and  from 
Count  Gal  las? 
Give  me  your  letters. 

Cornet.  The  Lieutenant-General 

Trusted  it  not  to  letters. 

Oct.  And  what  is  it? 

Cornet.     He   bade  me  tell   you — Dare  I 
speak  openly  here? 

Oct.     My  son  knows  all. 

Cornet.  We  have  him. 

Oct.  Whom? 

Cornet.  Sesina. 

The  old  negociator. 

Oct.   (Eagerly.)  And  you  have  him? 

Cornet.     In  the  Bohemian  forest  Captain 
Mohrbrand 
Found  and  secured  him  yester  morning  early. 
He  was  proceeding  then  to  Regensburg, 
And  on  him  were  despatches  for  the  Swede. 

Oct.     And  the  despatches 

Cornet.  The  Lieutenant-General 

Sent  them  that  instant  to  Vienna,  and 
The  prisoner  with  them. 

Oct.  This  is,  indeed,  a  tiding ! 

That  fellow  is  a  precious  casket  to  us, 
Enclosing  weighty  things. — Was  much  found 
on  him? 

Cornet.     I  think,  six  packets,  with  Count 
Terzky's  arms. 

Oct.     None  in  the  Duke's  own  hand? 

Cornet.  Not  that  I  know. 

Oct.     And  old  Sesina? 

Cornet.  He  was  sorely  frighten'd, 

When  it  was  told  him  he  must  to  Vienna. 
But  the  Count  Altringer  bade  him  take  heart, 
Would  he  but  make  a  full  and  free  confession. 

Oct.     Is  Altringer,  then,  with  your  Lord? 
I  heard 
That  he  lay  sick  at  Linz. 

Cornet.  These  three  days  past 

He's  with  my  master,  the  Lieutenant-General, 
At  Frauenburg.     Already  have  they  sixty 
Small  companies  together,  chosen  men; 
Respectfully  they  greet  you  with  assurances, 
That  they  are  only  waiting  your  commands. 

Oct.     In  a  few  days  may  great  events  take 
place. 
And  when  must  you  return? 

Cornet.  I  wait  your  orders. 

Oct.     Remain  till  evening. 

[Cornet  signifies  his  assent  and  obeisance, 
and  is  going. 

No  one  saw  you — ha? 

Cornet.     No    living    creature.      Through 
the  cloister  wicket 
The  Capuchins,  as  usual,  let  me  in. 


Oct.     Go,  rest  your  limbs,  and  keep  your- 
self conceal'd. 
I  hold  it  probable,  that  yet  ere  evening 
I  shall  despatch  you.     The  development 
Of  this  affair  approaches:  ere  the  day, 
That  even  now  is  dawning  in  the  heaven, 
Ere  this  eventful  day  hath  set,  the  lot 
That  must  decide  our  fortunes  will  be  drawn. 

[Exit  Cornet. 


SCENE    III. — Octavio   and  Max  Piccolo- 
mini. 

Oct.      Well — and    what    now,    son?    All 
will  soon  be  clear ; 
For  all,  I'm  certain,  went  through  that  Sesina. 
Max.   (Who  through  the  whole  of  the  fore- 
going scene  has  been  in  a  violent  and  visi- 
ble struggle  of  feelings,  at  length  starts  as 
one  resolved.)  I  will  procure  me  light  a 
shorter  way. 
Farewell. 

Oct.    Where  now? — Remain  here. 
Max.     To  the  Duke. 

Oct.   (Alarmed.)       What 

Max.   (Returning.)    If  thou  hast  believed 
that  I  shall  act 

A  part  in  this  thy  play 

Thou  hast  miscalculated  on  me  grievously. 
My  way  must  be  straight  on.     True  with  the 

tongue, 
False  with  the  heart — I  may  not,  cannot  be : 
Nor  can  I  suffer  that  a  man  should  trust  me — 
As  his  friend  trust  me — and  then  lull  my  con- 
science 
With  such  low  pleas  as  these. — "I  ask  him 

not — 
He  did  it  all  at  his  own  hazard — and 
My  mouth  has  never  lied  to  him." — No,  no! 
What  a  friend  takes  me  for,  that  I  must  be. 
— I'll  to  the  Duke;  ere  yet  this  day  is  ended 
Will  I  demand  of  him  that  he  do  save 
His  good  name  from  the  world,  and  with  one 

stride 
Break  through  and  rend  this  fine-spun  web  of 

yours. 
He  can,  he  will ! — /still  am  his  believer. 
Yet  I'll  not  pledge  myself,  but  that  those  letters 
May    furnish    you,    perchance,  with    proofs 

against  him. 
How  far  may  not  this  Terzky  have  preceeded — 
What  may  not  he  himself,  too,  have  permitted 
Himself  to  do,  to  snare  the  enemy, 
The  laws  of  war  excusing?     Nothing,  save 
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His   own  mouth  shall  convict  him — nothing 

less! 
And  face  to  face  will  I  go  question  him. 
Oct.     Thou  wilt? 

Max.  I  will,  as  sure  as  this  heart  beats. 

Oct.    I  have,  indeed,  miscalculated  on  thee. 
I  calculated  on  a  prudent  son, 
Who  would  have  bless' d  the  hand  beneficent 
That  pluck' d  him  back  from  the  abyss — and 

lo! 
A  fascinated  being  I  discover, 
Whom   his   two   eyes   befool,  whom   passion 

wilders. 
Whom   not    the   broadest  light  of  moon  can 

heal. 
Go,  question  him ! — Be  mad  enough,  I  pray 

thee. 
The  purpose  of  thy  father,  of  thy  Emperor, 
Go,  give  it  up  free  booty ! — Force  me,  drive 

me 
To  an  open  breach  before  the  time.     And  now, 
Now  that  a  miracle  of  Heaven  had  guarded 
My  secret  purpose  even  to  this  hour, 
And  laid  to  sleep  Suspicion's  piercing  eyes, 
Let  me  have  lived  to  see  that  mine  own  son, 
With  frantic  enterprise,  annihilates, 
My  toilsome  labors  and  state-policy. 

Max.     Ay — this   state-policy?      O    how    I 

curse  it ! 


You  will  some  time,  with  your  state-policy, 
Compel  him  to  the  measure :  it  may  happen, 
Because  ye  are  determined  that  he  is  guilty, 
Guilty  ye'll  make  him.     All  retreat  cut  off, 
You  close  up  every  outlet,  hem  him  in 
Narrower  and  narrower,  till  at  length  ye  force 

him — 
Yes,  ye,  yz  force  him,  in  his  desperation, 
To  set  fire  to  his  prison.     Father!   father! 
That  never  can  end  well — it  cannot — will  not ! 
And  let  it  be  decided  as  it  may, 
I  see  with  boding  heart  the  near  approach 
Of  an  ill-starr'd,  unblest  catastrophe. 
For  this  great  Monarch-spirit,  if  he  fall, 
Will  drag  a  world  into  the  ruin  with  him. 
And  as  a  ship  (that  midway  on  the  ocean 
Takes  fire)  at  once,  and  with  a  thunder-burst 
Explodes,  and  with  itself  shoots  out  its  crew 
In  smoke  and  ruin  betwixt  sea  and  heaven ! 
So  will  he,  falling,  draw  down  in  his  fall 
All    us,  who're   fixed   and    mortised    to    his 

fortune. 
Deem  of  it  what  thou  wilt ;    but  pardon  me, 
That  I  must  bear  me  on  in  my  own  way. 
All  must  remain  pure  betwixt  him  and  me: 
And,  ere  the  daylight  dawns,  it  must  be  known 
Which  I  must  lose — my  father,  or  my  friend. 

[During  //is  exit  the  curtain  drops. 
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ACT   I 


SCENE  I. 

A  Room  fitted  up  for  astrological  labors,  and 
provided  with  celestial  Charts,  with  Globes, 
Telescopes,  Quadrants,  and  other  mathemat- 
ical Instruments.  Seven  Colossal  Figures, 
representing  the  Planets,  each  with  a  trans- 
parent Star  of  a  different  color  on  its  head, 
stand  in  a  semicircle  in  the  background,  so 
that  Mars  and  Saturn  are  nearest  the  eye. 
—  The  remainder  of  the  Scene,  and  its  dispo- 
sition, is  given  in  the  Fourth  Scene  of  the 
Second  Acl. — There  must  be  a  Curtain  over 
the  Figures,  which  may  be  dropped,  and  con- 
ceal them  on  occasions. 

[/«  the  Fifth  Scene  of  this  Ac!  it  must  be 
dropped;  but  in  the  Seventh  Scene,  it  must  be 
again  drawn  up  wholly  or  in  part.  ] 

Wallenstein  at  a  black  Table,  on  which 
a  Speculum  Astrologium  is  described  with 
Chalk.  Seni  is  taking  Observations  through 
a  window. 


Wallenstein.     All   well — and    now  let  it 
be  ended,  Seni.      Come, 
The   dawn    commences,   and    Mars  rules  the 

hour. 
We  must  give  o'er  the  operation.     Come, 
We  know  enough. 

Seni.  Your  Highness  must  permit  me 

Just  to  contemplate  Venus.     She's  now  rising: 
Like  as  a  sun,  so  shines  she  in  the  east. 

Wallenstein.     She   is   at   present   in  her 
perigee, 
And  now  shoots  down  her  strongest  influences. 
\_Contemplating  the  figure  on  the  table. 
Auspicious  aspect !   fateful  in  conjunction, 
At  length  the  mighty  three  corradiate; 
And  the  two  stars  of  blessing,  Jupiter 
And  Venus,  take  between  them  the  malignant 
Slily-malicious  Mars,  and  thus  compel 
Into  my  service  that  old  mischief-founder : 
For  long  he  viewed  me  hostilely,  and  ever 
With  beam  oblique,  or  perpendicular, 
Now  in  the  Quartile,  now  in  the  Secundan, 
Shot  his  red  lightnings  at  my  stars,  disturbing 
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Their  blessed  influences  and  sweet  aspects. 
Now  they  have  conquer'd  the  old  enemy, 
And  bring  him  in  the  heavens  a  prisoner  to 
me. 
Sen  i.    (  Who  has  come  down  from  the  win- 
dow.) And  in  a  corner  house,  your  High- 
ness— think  of  that ! 
That  makes  each  influence  of  double  strength. 
Wallenstein.     And  sun  and  moon,  too, 
in  the  Sextile  aspect, 
The  soft  light  with  the  vehement — so  I  love  it 
Sol  is  the  heart,  Luna  the  head  of  heaven, 
Bold  be  the  plan,  fiery  the  execution. 

Seni.     And  both  the  mighty  Lumina  by  no 
Maleficus  affronted.     Lo !     Saturnus, 
Innocuous,  powerless,  in  cadente  Domo. 
Wallenstein.     The  empire  of  Saturnus  is 
gone  by  ; 
Lord  of  the  secret  birth  of  things  is  he ; 
Within  the  lap  of  earth,  and  in  the  depths 
Of  the  imagination  dominates; 
And  his  are  all  things  that  eschew  the  light. 
The  time  is  o'er  of  brooding  and  contrivance, 
For  Jupiter,  the  lustrous,  lordeth  now, 
And  the  dark  work,  complete  of  preparation, 
He  draws  by  force  into  the  realm  of  light. 
Now  must  we  hasten  on  to  action,  ere 
The  scheme,  and  most  auspicious  positure 
Parts  o'er  my  head,  and  takes  once  more  its 

flight, 

For  the  heavens  journey  still,  and  sojourn  not. 

[  There  are  knocks  at  the  door. 

There's  some  one  knocking  there.     See  who 

it  is. 

Terzky.     (From  without.)    Open,  and  let 

me  in. 
Wallenstein.  Ay — 'tis  Terzky. 

What  is  there  of  such  urgence?     We  are  busy. 
Terzky.    (From  without.)   Lay  all  aside  at 
present,  I  entreat  you. 
It  surfers  no  delaying. 

Wallenstein.        Open,  Seni! 
[  Wliile   Seni    opens   the  door  for  Tersky, 
Wallenstein  draws  the  curtain  over  the 
figures. 


SCENE  II. — Wallenstein.     Count 
Terzky. 

Terzky.   (Enters. )  Hast  thou  already  heard 
it?     He  is  taken. 
Gal  las  has  given  him  up  to  the  Emperor. 

[Seni  draws  off  the  black  table,  and  exit. 
Wallenstein.     (To    Terzky  J    Who   has 
been  taken?     Who  is  given  up? 
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Terzky.     The  man  who  knows  our  secrets, 

who  knows  every 
Negotiation  with  the  Swede  and  Saxon, 
Through  whose  hands  all  and  every  thing  has 

pass'd 

Wallenstein.    (Drawing  back.)  Nay,  not 

Sesina? — Say,  No!  I  entreat  thee. 
Terzky.     All  on  his  road  for  Regensburg 

to  the  Swede 
He  was  plunged  down  upon  by  Gallas'  agent, 
Who   had  been  long  in  ambush,  lurking  for 

him. 
There  must  have  been  found  on  him  my  whole 

packet 
To  Thur,  to  Kinsky,  to  Oxenstiern,  to  Arn- 

heim: 
All  this  is  in  their  hands ;    they  have  now  an 

insight 
Into  the  whole — our  measures  and  our  motives. 


SCENE  III.— To  them  enters  Illo. 

Illo.   (ToTerz.)  Has  he  heard  it? 
Terzky.  He  has  heard  it. 

Illo.   (To  Wall.)  Thinkest  thou  still 

To   make   thy   peace   with    the   Emperor,  to 

regain 
His  confidence?     E'en  were  it  now  thy  wish 
To  abandon  all  thy  plans,  yet  still  they  know 
What    thou  hast  wish'd :    then  forwards  thou 

must  press; 
Retreat  is  now  no  longer  in  thy  power. 

Terzky.     They  have  documents  against  us, 
and  in  hands 
Which    show    beyond   all   power   of  contra- 
diction— 
Wallenstein.     Of   my   handwriting — no 
iota.     Thee 
I  punish  for  thy  lies. 

Illo.  And  thou  believest, 

That   what   this   man,    and   what  thy  sister's 

husband, 
Did  in  thy  name,  will  not  stand  on  thy  reck- 

'ning? 
His   word   must   pass  for  thy  word  with  the 

Swede, 
And  not  with  those  that  hate  thee  at  Vienna? 
Terzky.     In  writing  thou  gavest  nothing — 
But  bethink  thee, 
How  far  thou  venturedst  by  word  of  mouth 
With  this  Sesina!     And  will  he  be  silent? 
If  he  can  save  himself  by  yielding  up 
Thy  secret  purposes,  will  he  retain  them? 
Illo.     Thyself  dost  not  conceive  it  possible; 


And  since  they  now  have  evidence  authentic 
How   far   thou    hast   already  gone,  speak? — 

tell  us, 
What  art  thou  waiting  for?     Thou  canst  no 

longer 
Keep  thy   command;    and   beyond   hope  of 

rescue 
Thou'rt  lost,  if  thou  resign'st  it. 

Wallenstein.  In  the  army 

Lies  my  security.     The  army  will  not 
Abandon  me.     Whatever  they  may  know, 
The   power   is   mine,  and  they  must  gulp  it 

down — 
And  if  I  give  them  caution  for  my  fealty, 
They  must  be  satisfied,  at  least  appear  so. 
Illo.     The  army,  Duke,  is  thine  now — for 
this  moment — 
'Tis  thine :   but  think  with  terror  on  the  slow, 
The  quiet  power  of  time.     From  open  violence 
The  attachment  of  thy  soldiery  secures  thee 
To-day — to-morrow:   but  grant'st  thou  them  a 

respite, 
Unheard,  unseen,  they'll  undermine  that  love 
On  which  thou  now  dost  feel  so  firm  a  footing, 
With  wily  theft  will  draw  away  from  thee 

One  after  the  other 

Wallenstein.  'Tis  a  cursed  accident ! 

Illo.     Oh !  I  will  call  it  a  most  blessed  one, 
If  it  work  on  thee  as  it  ought  to  do, 
Hurry  thee  on  to  action — to  decision. 

The  Swedish  General 

Wallenstein.    He's  arrived!  Know'stthou 

What  his  commission  is 

Illo.  To  thee  alone 

Will  he  entrust  the  purpose  of  his  coming. 
Wallenstein.     A  cursed,  cursed  accident ! 
Yes,  yes, 
Sesina  knows  too  much,  and  won't  be  silent. 
Terzky.     He's   a   Bohemian    fugitive  and 
rebel, 
His  neck  is  forfeit.     Can  he  save  himself 
At  thy  cost,  think  you  he  will  scruple  it? 
And  if  they  put  him  to  the  torture,  will  he, 
Will     he,     that    dastardling,    have    strength 

enough 

Wallenstein.  (Lost in  thought.)  Their  con- 
fidence is  lost,  irreparably ! 
And  I  may  act  which  way  I  will,  I  shall 
Be  and  remain  for  ever  in  their  thought 
A  traitor  to  my  country.     How  sincerely 
Soever  I  return  back  to  my  duty, 

It  will  no  longer  help  me 

Illo.  Ruin  thee, 

That  it  will  do !     Not  thy  fidelity, 
Thy   weakness   will   be  deemed  the  sole  oc- 
casion— 


Wallenstein.   (Pacing  up  and  down  in  ex- 
treme agitation.)  What!  I  must  realize  it 
now  in  earnest, 
Because  I  toy'd  too  freely  with  the  thought! 
Accursed  he  who  dallies  with  a  devil ! 
And  must  I — I  must  realize  it  now — 
Now,    while    I  have  the  power,  it  must  take 
place  ? 
Illo.     Now — now — ere  they  can  ward  and 

parry  it ! 
Wallenstein.     (Looking    at  the  paper  of 
signatures.)   I  have  the  Generals'  word — 
a  written  promise ! 
Max.     Piccolomini    stands    not    here — how's 
that? 

Terzky.     It  was he  fancied 

Illo.  Mere  self-willedness. 

There  needed  no  such  thing  'twixt  him  and 
you. 
Wallenstein.     He   is   quite   right;    there 
needed  no  such  thing. 
The  regiments,  too,  deny  to  march  for  Fland- 
ers— 
Have  sent  me  in  a  paper  of  remonstrance, 
And  openly  resist  the  Imperial  orders. 
The  first  step  to  revolt's  already  taken. 

Illo.     Believe   me,    thou   wilt   find   it  far 
more  easy 
To  lead  them  over  to  the  enemy 
Than  to  the  Spaniard. 

Wallenstein.         I  will  hear,  however, 
What  the  Swede  has  to  say  to  me. 

Illo.   (Eagerly  to  Terzky.  J      Go,  call  him 
He  stands  without  the  door  in  waiting. 

Wallenstein.  Stay ! 

Stay  but  a  little.     It  hath  taken  me 
All  by  surprise ;  it  came  too  quick  upon  me ; 
'Tis  wholly  novel,  that  an  accident, 
With  its  dark  lordship,  and  blind  agency, 
Should  force  me  on  with  it. 

Illo.  First  hear  him  only, 

And  after  weigh  it. 

[Exeunt  Terzky  and  Illo. 


SCENE  IV. — Wallenstein.  (Ln  soliloquy.) 

Is  it  possible? 
Is't  so?     I  ca?i  no  longer  what  I  would? 
No  longer  draw  back  at  my  liking?     I 
Must  do  the  deed,  because  I  thought  of  it  ? 
And  fed  this  heart  here  with  a  dream  ?     Be- 
cause 
I  did  not  scowl  temptation  from  my  presence, 
Dallied  with  thoughts  of  possible  fulfilment, 
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Commenced  no  movement,   left  all  time  un- 
certain, 
And  only  kept  the  road,  the  access  open? 
Uy  the  great  God  of  Heaven !   it  was  not 
My  serious  meaning,  it  was  ne'er  resolved. 
I  but  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  it. 
The  free-will  tempted  me,  the  power  to  do 
Or  not  to  do  it. — Was  it  criminal 
To  make  the  fancy  minister  to  hope, 
To  fill  the  air  with  pretty  toys  of  air, 
And   clutch  fantastic  sceptres  moving  t'ward 

me! 
Was  not  the  will  kept  free?     Beheld  I  not 
The  road  of  duty  close  beside  me — but 
One  little  step,  and  once  more  I  was  in  it ! 
Where   am   I?     Whither   have  I  been  trans- 
ported ? 
No  road,  no  track  behind  me,  but  a  wall, 
Impenetrable,  insurmountable, 
Rises  obedient  to  the  spells  I  muttered 
And   meant    not — my  own  doings  tower  be- 
hind me. 

\_Pauses  and  remains  in  deep  thought. 
A  punishable  man  I  seem;  the  guilt, 
Try  what  I  will,  I  cannot  roll  off  from  me; 
The  equivocal  demeanor  of  my  life 
Bears  witness  on  my  prosecutor's  party. 
And  even  my  purest  acts  from  purest  motives 
Suspicion  poisons  with  malicious  gloss. 
Were  I  that  thing  for  which  I  pass,  that  traitor, 
A  goodly  outside  I  had  sure  reserved, 
Had    drawn    the  coverings  thick  and  double 

round  me, 
Been  calm  and  chary  of  my  utterance ; 
But  being  conscious  of  the  innocence 
Of  my  intent,  my  uncorrupted  will, 
I  gave  way  to  my  humors,  to  my  passion ; 
Bold  were  my  words,  because  my  deeds  were 

not. 
Now  every  planless  measure,  chance  event, 
The  threat  of  rage,  the  vaunt  of  joy  and  tri- 
umph, 
And  all  the  May-games  of  a  heart  o'erflowing, 
Will  they  connect,  and  weave  them  all  together 
Into  one  web  of  treason;  all  will  be  plan, 
My  eye  ne'er  absent  from  the  far-off  mark, 
Step  tracing  step,  each  step  a  politic  progress ; 
And  out  of  all  they'll  fabricate  a  charge 
So  specious,  that  I  must  myself  stand  dumb. 
I  am  caught  in  my  own  net,  and  only  force, 
Nought  but  a  sudden  rent  can  liberate  me. 

[Pauses  again. 
How  else !    since  that  the  heart's  unbias'd  in- 
stinct 
Impell'd  me  to  the  daring  deed,  which  now 
Necessity,  self-preservation,  orders. 


Stern  is  the  on-look  of  Necessity, 
Not  without  shudder  may  a  human  hand 
Grasp  the  mysterious  urn  of  destiny. 
My  deed  was  mine,  remaining  in  my  bosom; 
Once  suffer'd  to  escape  from  its  safe  corner 
Within    the    heart,   its  nursery  and  its  birth- 
place, 
Sent  forth  into  the  Foreign,  it  belongs 
For  ever  to  those  sly  malicious  powers 
Whom  never  art  of  man  conciliated. 

[Paces  in  agitation  through  the  chamber,  then 
pauses,    and,   after  the  pause,  breaks  out 
again  into  audible  soliloquy. 
What  is  thy  enterprise?  thy  aim?  thy  object? 
Hast  honesty  confess'd  it  to  thyself? 
Power  seated  on  a  quiet  throne  thou'dst  shake, 
Power  on  an  ancient  consecrated  throne, 
Strong  in  possession,  founded  in  all  custom; 
Fix'd  to  the  people's  pious  nursery-faith. 
This,   this  will  be  no  strife  of  strength  with 

strength. 
That  fear'd  I  not.     I  brave  each  combatant, 
Whom  I  can  look  on,  fixing  eye  to  eye, 
Who,  full  himself  of  courage,  kindles  courage 
In  me  too.     'Tis  a  foe  invisible 
The  which  I  fear — a  fearful  enemy, 
Which  in  the  human  heart  opposes  me, 
By  its  coward  fear  alone  made  fearful  to  me. 
Not   that,    which    full   of  life,    instinct   with 

power, 
Makes  known  its  present  being;  that  is  not 
The  true,  the  perilously  formidable. 
O  no !   it  is  the  common,  the  quite  common, 
The  thing  of  an  eternal  yesterday. 
What  ever  was,  and  evermore  returns, 
Sterling  to-morrow,  for  to-day  'twas  sterling? 
For  of  the  wholly  common  is  man  made, 
And  custom  is  his  nurse !     Woe  then  to  them, 
Who  lay  irreverent  hands  upon  his  old 
House  furniture,  the  dear  inheritance 
From  his  forefathers!     For  time  consecrates; 
And  what  is  grey  with  age  becomes  religion. 
And  sacred  will  the  many  guard  it  for  thee! 

[  To  the  Page,  who  here  enters. 
The  Swedish  officer? — Well,  let  him  enter. 
[The  Page  exit,  Wallenstein  fixes  his  eye 
in  deep  thought  on  the  door. 
Yet  is  it  pure — as  yet ! — the  crime  has  come 
Not  o'er  this  threshold  yet — so  slender  is 
The  boundary  that  divideth  life's  two  paths. 


SCENE  V. — Wali.enstein  and  Wrangel. 

Wallenstein.    (  After  having fixed  a  search- 
tug  look  on  him.)  Your  name  is  Wrangel? 
Wrangel.  Gustave  Wrangel,  General 

Of  the  Sudermanian  Blues. 
Wallenstein.  It  was  a  Wrangel 

Who  injured  me  materially  at  Stralsund, 
And  by  his  brave  resistance  was  the  cause 
Of  the  opposition  which  that  sea-port  made. 

Wrangel.     It  was  the  doing  of  the  element 
With   which   you  fought,  my  Lord,  and  not 

my  merit. 
The  Baltic  Neptune  did  assert  his  freedom : 
The  sea  and  land,  it  seem'd,  were  not  to  serve 
One  and  the  same. 

[Wallenstein.    You  pluck'd  the  Admiral's 

hat  from  off  my  head. 
Wrangel.     I    come    to    place   a   diadem 

thereon . ] 
Wallenstein.    (Makes  the  motion  for  him 
to  take  a  seat,  and  seats  himself. ) 

And  where  are  your  credentials  ? 
Come    you   provided   with    full    powers,    Sir 
General  ? 
Wrangel.     There  are  so  many  scruples  yet 

to  solve 

Wallenstein.     (Having  read  the  creden- 
tials.)  An  able  letter! — Ay — he  is  a  pru- 
dent 
Intelligent  master  whom  you  serve,  Sir  Gen- 
eral! 
The  Chancellor  writes  me,  that  he  but  fulfils 
His  late  departed  Sovereign's  own  idea 
In  helping  me  to  the  Bohemian  crown. 


Wrangel.     He  says  the  truth.     Our  great 
King,  now  in  heaven, 
Did  ever  deem  most  highly  of  your  Grace's 
Pre-eminent  sense  and  military  genius; 
And  always  the  commanding  Intellect, 
He  said,  should  have  command,  and  be  the 
King. 
Wallenstein.     Yes,  he  might  say  it  safely. 
— General  Wrangel, 

[  Taking  his  hand  affedionately. 
Come,  fair  and  open.     Trust  me  I  was  always 
A  Swede  at  heart.     Eh !    that  did  you  expe- 
rience 
Both  in  Silesia  and  at  Nuremberg; 
I  had  you  often  in  my  power,  and  let  you 
Always  slip  out  by  some  back  door  or  other. 
'Tis  this  for  which  the  Court  can  ne'er  for- 
give me, 
Which  drives  me  to  this  present  step :  and  since 
Our  interests  so  run  in  one  direction, 
E'en  let  us  have  a  thorough  confidence 
Each  in  the  other. 

Wrangel.  Confidence  will  come 

Has  each  but  only  first  security. 

Wallenstein.     The  Chancellor  still,  I  see, 
does  not  quite  trust  me ; 
And,  I  confess — the  game  does  not  lie  wholly 
To  my  advantage.     Without  doubt  he  thinks, 
If  I  can  play  false  with  the  Emperor, 
Who  is  my  sovereign,  I  can  do  the  like 
With  the  enemy,  and  that  the  one  too  were 
Sooner  to  be  forgiven  me  than  the  other. 
Is  not  this  your  opinion  too,  Sir  General? 
Wrangel.     I  have  here  a  duty  merely,  no 
opinion. 
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Wallenstein.     The    Emperor  hath  urged 
me  to  the  uttermost: 
I  can  no  longer  honorably  serve  him. 
For  my  security,  in  self-defence, 
I   take  this  hard  step,  which  my  conscience 
blames. 
Wrangel.     That  I  believe.     So  far  would 
no  one  go 
Who  was  not  forced  to  it.  \_After  a  pause. 

What  may  have  impell'd 
Your  princely  Highness  in  this  wise  to  act 
Toward  your  Sovereign  Lord  and  Emperor, 
Beseems  not  us  to  expound  or  criticise. 
The  Swede  is  fighting  for  his  good  old  cause, 
With  his  good  sword  and  conscience.     This 

concurrence, 
This  opportunity,  is  in  our  favor, 
And  all  advantages  in  war  are  lawful. 
We  take  what  offers  without  questioning ; 
And  if  all  have  its  due  and  just  proportions — 
Wallenstein.     Of  what  then  are  ye  doubt- 
ing?    Of  my  will? 
Or  of  my  power?     I  pledged  me  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, 
Would  he  trust  me  with  sixteen  thousand  men, 
That  I  would  instantly  go  over  to  them 
With   eighteen    thousand   of    the    Emperor's 
troops. 
Wrangel.     Your  Grace  is  known  to  be  a 
mighty  war-chief, 
To  be  a  second  Attila  and  Pyrrhus. 
'Tis  talked  of  still  with  fresh  astonishment, 
How  some  years  past,  beyond  all  human  faith, 
You  call'd  an  army  forth,  like  a  creation: 

But  yet 

Wallenstein.     But  yet? 
Wrangel.     But  still  the  Chancellor  thinks, 
It  might  yet  be  an  easier  thing  from  nothing 
To  call  forth  sixty  thousand  men  of  battle, 
Than  to  persuade  one  sixtieth  part  of  them— 
Wallenstein.     What  now?     Out  with  it, 

friend  ? 
Wrangel.     To  break  their  oaths. 
Wallenstein.     And   he   thinks   so?      He 
judges  like  a  Swede, 
And  like  a  Protestant.     You  Lutherans 
Fight  for  your  Bible.     You  are  interested 
About  the  cause;    and  with  your  hearts  you 

follow 
Your  banners.     Among  you,  whoe'er  deserts 
To  the  enemy,  hath  broken  covenant 
With  two  Lords  at  one  time.     We've  no  such 
fancies. 
Wrangel.     Great  God  in  Heaven  !     Have 
then  the  people  here 
No  house  and  home,  no  fireside,  no  altar? 


Wallenstein.     I  will  explain  that  to  you, 
how  it  stands: — 
The  Austrian  has  a  country,  ay,  and  loves  it, 
And  has  good  cause  to  love  it — but  this  army, 
That  calls  itself  the  Imperial,  this  that  houses 
Here  in  Bohemia,  this  has  none — no  country; 
This  is  an  outcast  of  all  foreign  lands, 
Unclaim'd  by  town  or  tribe,  to  whom  belongs 
Nothing,  except  the  universal  sun. 
And  this  Bohemian  land  for  which  we  fight 
[Loves  not  the  master  whom  the  chance  of  war, 
Not  its  own  choice  or  will,  hath  given  to  it. 
Men  murmur  at  the  oppression  of  their  con- 
science, 
And  power  hath  only  awed  but  not  appeased 

them. 
A  glowing  and  avenging  mem'ry  lives 
Of  cruel  deeds  committed  on  these  plains; 
How  can  the  son  forget  that  here  his  father 
Was  hunted  by  the  blood-hound  to  the  mass? 
A  people  thus  oppress' d  must  still  be  feared, 
Whether  they  suffer  or  avenge  their  wrongs.] 
Wrangel.     But  then  the  Nobles  and  the 
Officers? 
Such  a  desertion,  such  a  felony, 
It  is  without  example,  my  Lord  Duke, 
In  the  world's  history. 

Wallenstein.  They  are  all  mine — 

Mine  unconditionally — mine  on  all  terms. 
Not  me,  your  own  eyes  you  must  trust. 

\He  gives  him  the  paper  containing  the  writ- 
ten oath.  Wrangel  reads  it  through, 
and,  having  read  it,  lays  it  on  the  table, 
remaining  silent. 

So  then? 
Now  comprehend  you? 

Wrangel.  Comprehend  who  can ! 

My  Lord  Duke,  I  will  let  the  mask  drop — yes! 
I've  full  powers  for  a  final  settlement. 
The  Rhinegrave  stands  but  four  days'  march 

from  here 
With  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  only  waits 
For  orders  to  proceed  and  join  your  army. 
Those  orders  /give  out,  immediately. 
We're  compromised. 

Wallenstein.     What  asks  the  Chancellor? 
Wrangel.    (Considerately.)     Twelve   regi- 
ments, every   man  a  Swede — my  head 
The  warranty — and  all  might  prove  at  last 

Only  false  play 

Wallenstein.   (Starting.)  Sir  Swede! 
Wrangel.   (  Calmly  proceeding. )  Am  there- 
fore forced 
T'  insist  thereon,  that  he  do  formally, 
Irrevocably  break  with  the  Emperor, 
Else  not  a  Swede  is  trusted  to  Duke  Friedland. 
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Wallenstein.       Come,    brief  and    open ! 

What  is  the  demand? 
Wrangel.     That  lie  forthwith  disarm 
Spanish  regiments 
Attached   to  the  Emp'ror,   that  he   seize 

Prague, 
And  to  the  Swedes  give  up  that  city,  with 
The  strong  pass  Egra. 

Wallenstein.         That  is  much  indeed  ! 
Prague! — Egra's  granted — but — but   Prague! 

— 'Twon't  do. 
I  give  you  ev'ry  security 

Which  you  may  ask  of  me  in  common  reason — 
But  Prague — Bohemia — these,  Sir  General, 
I  can  myself  protect.. 

Wrangel.  We  doubt  it  not. 

But  'tis  not  the  protection  that  is  now 
Our  sole  concern.     We  want  security, 
That  we  shall  not  expend  our  men  and  money 
All  to  no  purpose. 
Wallenstein.     'Tis  but  reasonable. 
W:rangel.     And  till   we   are   indemnified, 
so  long 
Stays  Prague  in  pledge. 
Wallenstein.    Then  trust  you  us  so  little  ? 
Wrangel.     (Rising.)    The   Swede,    if  he 
would  treat  well  with  the  German, 
Must  keep  a  sharp  look-out.     We  have  been 

call'd 
Over  the  Baltic,  we  have  saved  the  empire 
From  ruin — with  our  best  blood  have  we  sealed 
The  liberty  of  faith,  and  gospel  truth. 
But  now  already  is  the  benefaction 
N:o  longer  felt,  the  load  alone  is  felt. — 
Ye  look  askance  with  evil  eye  upon  us, 
As  foreigners,  intruders  in  the  empire, 
And  would  fain  send  us,  with  some  paltry  sum 
Of  money,  home  again  to  our  old  forests. 
No,  no !  my  Lord  Duke  !  no  ! — it  never  was 
For  Judas'  pay,  for  chinking  gold  and  silver, 
That   we   did   leave   our  King  by  the  Great 

Stone. 
No,  not  for  gold  and  silver  have  there  bled 
So  many  of  our  Swedish  Nobles — neither 
Will  we,  with  empty  laurels  for  our  payment, 
Hoist  sail  for  our  own  country.      Citizens 
Will  we  remain  upon  the  soil,  the  which 
Our  Monarch  conquer' d  for  himself,  and  died. 
Wallenstein.     Help    to   keep   down   the 
common  enemy, 
And  the  fair  border  land  must  needs  be  yours. 
Wrangel.     But  when  the  common  enemy 
lies  vanquish' d, 
Who  knits  together  our  new  friendship  then? 
We  know,  Duke  Friedland !    though  perhaps 
the  Swede 


Ought  not  to  have  known  it,  that  you  carry  on 
Secret  negotiations  with  the  Saxons. 
Who  is  our  warranty,  that  we  are  not 
The  sacrifices  in  these  articles 
Which  'tis  thought  needful  to  conceal  from  us? 
Wallenstein.      (Rises.)     Think    you    of 
something  better,  Gustave  Wrangel ! 
Of  Prague  no  more. 

Wrangel.  Here  my  commission  ends. 

Wallenstein.     Surrender  up   to   you  my 
capital ! 
Far  liever  would  I  face  about,  and  step 
Back  to  my  Emperor. 

Wrangel.  If  time  yet  permits — 

Wallenstein.     That   lies   with   me,    even 

now,  at  any  hour. 
Wrangel.     Some  days  ago,  perhaps.     To- 
day no  longer; 
No  longer  since  Sessina's  been  a  prisoner. 

[Wallenstein  is  struck,  and  silenced. 
My  Lord  Duke,  hear  me — We  believe  that  you 
At  present  do  mean  honorably  by  us. 
Since  yesterday  we're  sure  of  that — and  now 
This   paper   warrants    for  the  troops,  there's 

nothing 
Stands  in  the  way  of  our  full  confidence. 
Prague  shall  not  part  us.     Hear !     The  Chan- 
cellor 
Contents  himself  with  Alstadt;  to  your  Grace 
He  gives  up  Ratschin  and  the  narrow  side. 
But  Egra  above  all  must  open  to  us. 
Ere  we  can  think  of  any  junction. 

Wallenstein.  You, 

You  therefore  must  I  trust,  and  not  you  me? 
I  will  consider  of  your  proposition. 

Wrangel.     I  must  entreat,  that  your  con- 
sideration 
Occupy  not  too  long  a  time.     Already 
Has  this  negociation,  my  Lord  Duke! 
Crept  on  into  the  second  year.     If  nothing 
Is  settled  this  time,  will  the  Chancellor 
Consider  it  as  broken  off  forever. 

Wallenstein.    Ye  press  me  hard.    A  mea- 
sure such  as  this, 
Ought  to  be  thought  of. 

Wrangel.  Ay !  but  think  of  this  too, 

That  sudden  action  only  can  procure  it 
Success — think  first  of  this,  your  Highness. 

[Exit  Wrangel. 
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SCENE   VI.— Wallenstein, 

Illo  re-enter. 


Terzky,   and  I  SCENE 


Illo.     Is't  all  right? 
Terzky.  Are  you  compromised  ? 

Illo.  This  Swede 

Went  smiling  from  you.     Yes!    you're  com- 
promised. 
Wallenstein.     As  yet  is  nothing  settled : 
and  (well  weighed) 
I  feel  myself  inclined  to  leave  it  so. 
Terzky.      How?    What  is  that? 
Wallenstein.  Come  on  me  what 

will  come, 
The  doing  evil  to  avoid  an  evil 
Cannot  be  good ! 

Terzky.       Nay,  but  bethink  you,  Duke. 
Wallenstein.     To  live  upon  the  mercy  of 
these  Swedes ! 
Of  these  proud-hearted  Swedes ! — I  could  not 
bear  it. 
Illo.     Goest   thou    as    fugitive,    as    men- 
dicant? 
Bringest    thou   not   more  to  them  than  thou 
receivest? 
[Wallenstein.     How   fared   it    with    the 
brave  and  royal  Bourbon 
Who  sold  himself  unto  his  country's  foes, 
And  pierced  the  bosom  of  his  father-land? 
Curses  were  his  reward,  and  men's  abhorrence 
Aveng'd  the  unnatural  and  revolting  deed. 
Illo.     Is  that  thy  case? 
Wallenstein.  True  faith,  I  tell  thee, 

Must  ever  be  the  dearest  friend  of  man  : 
His  nature  prompts  him  to  assert  its  rights. 
The  enmity  of  sects,  the  rage  of  parties, 
Long  cherish'd  envy,  jealousy, — unite; 
And  all  the  struggling  elements  of  evil 
Suspend  their  conflict,  and  together  league 
In  one  alliance  'gainst  their  common  foe — 
The  savage  beast  that  breaks  into  the  fold, 
Where  men  repose  in  confidence  and  peace. 
For  vain  were  man's  own  prudence   to  pro- 
tect him. 
'Tis  only  in  the  forehead  nature  plants 
The  watchful  eye — the  back,  without  defence, 
Must  find  its  shield  in  man's  fidelity. 

Terzky.     Think  not  more  meanly  of  thy- 
self than  do 
Thy  foes,  who  stretch  their  hands  with  joy  to 

greet  thee. 
Less  scrupulous  far  was  the  Imperial  Charles, 
The  powerful  head  of  this  illustrious  house ; 
With  open  arms  he  gave  the  Bourbon  wel- 
come ; 
For  still  by  policy  the  world  is  ruled.] 


VII. — To  these  enter  the  Countess 
Terzky. 


Wallenstein.     Who  sent  for  you?    There 
is  no  business  here 
For  women. 

Countess.     I  am  come  to  bid  you  joy. 
Wallenstein.     Use  thy  authority,  Terzky ; 

bid  her  go. 
Countess.     Come  I  perhaps  too  early?    I 

hope  not. 
Wallenstein.     Set  not  this  tongue  upon 
me,  I  entreat  you : 
You  know  it  is  the  weapon  that  destroys  me. 
I  am  routed,  if  a  woman  but  attack  me: 
I  cannot  traffic  in  the  trade  of  words 
With  that  unreasoning  sex. 

Countess.  I  had  already 

Given  the  Bohemians  a  king. 

Wallenstein.   (Sarcastically.)   They  have 
one, 
In  consequence,  no  doubt. 

Countess.  (To  the  others.)  Ha!  what  new 

scruple ! 
Terzky.     The  Duke  will  not. 
Countess.  He  will  not  what  he  must! 

Illo.     It  lies  with  you  now.     Try.     For  I 
am  silenced 
When  folks  begin  to  talk  to  me  of  conscience, 
And  of  fidelity. 

Countess.     How?   then,  when  all 
Lay  in  the  far-off  distance,  when  the  road 
Stretch'd  out  before  thine  eyes  interminably, 
Then  hadst  thou   courage   and  resolve;   and 

now, 
Now  that  the  dream  is  being  realized, 
The  purpose  ripe,  the  issue  ascertain'd, 
Dost  thou  begin  to  play  the  dastard  now? 
Plann'd  merely,  'tis  a  common  felony; 
Accomplish'd,  an  immortal  undertaking: 
And  with  success  comes  pardon  hand  in  hand, 
For  all  event  is  God's  arbitrament. 

Servant.    (Enters.)    The    Colonel   Picco- 

lomini. 
Countess.   (Hastily.)  — Must  wait. 
Wallenstein.     I    cannot    see    him  now. 

Another  time. 
Servant.     But  for  two  minutes  he  entreats 
an  audience : 
Of  the  most  urgent  nature  is  his  business. 
Wallenstein.     Who  knows  what  he  may 

bring  us  !     I  will  hear  him. 
Countess.  (Laughs.)  Urgent  for  him,  no 

doubt !  but  thou  may'st  wait. 
Wallenstein.     What  is  it? 
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Wallenstein 


Countess.  Thou  shalt  be  in  form 'd 

hereafter. 
First  let  the  Swede  and  thee  be  compromised. 

\_Exit  Servant. 
Wali.f.nstein.     If  there  were  yet  a  choice! 
if  yet  some  milder 
Way  of  escape  were  possible — I  still 
Will  choose  it,  and  avoid  the  last  extreme. 
Countess.     Desirest  thou  nothing  further? 
Such  a  way 
Lies  still  before  thee.     Send  this  Wrangel  off. 
Forget  thou  thy  old  hopes,  cast  far  away 
All  thy  past  life;    determine  to  commence 
A  new  one.     Virtue  hath  her  heroes  too, 
As  well  as  fame  and  fortune. — To  Vienna 
Hence — to    the    Emperor — kneel   before    the 

throne ; 
Take  a  full  coffer  with  thee — say  aloud, 
Thou  didst  but  wish  to  prove  thy  fealty ; 
Thy  whole  intention  but  to  dupe  the  Swede. 
Illo.     For  that,  too,  'tis  too  late.     They 
know  too  much ; 
He  would  but  bear  his  own  head  to  the  block. 
Countess.     I    fear   not   that.     They  have 
not  evidence 
To  attaint  him  legally,  and  they  avoid 
The  avowal  of  an  arbitrary  power. 
They'll  let  the  Duke  resign  without  disturb- 
ance. 
I  see  how  all  will  end.     The  King  of  Hungary 
Makes  his  appearance,  and  'twill  of  itself 
Be  understood,  that  then  the  Duke  retires, 
There  will  not  want  a  formal  declaration : 
The  young  King  will  administer  the  oath 
To  the  whole  army ;    and  so  all  returns 
To  the  old  position.     On  some  morrow  morn- 
ing 
The   Duke   departs;    and    now  'tis   stir   and 

bustle 
Within  his  castles.     He  will  hunt,  and  build ; 
Superintend  his  horses'  pedigrees, 
Creates  himself  a  court,  gives  golden  keys, 
And  introduceth  strictest  ceremony 
In  fine  proportions,  and  nice  etiquette ; 
Keeps  open  table  with  high  cheer:    in  brief, 
Commenceth  mighty  King — in  miniature. 
And  while  he  prudently  demeans  himself, 
And  gives  himself  no  actual  importance, 
He  will  be  let  appear  whate'er  he  likes: 
And   who   dares   doubt,  that    Friedland 

appear 
A  mighty  Prince  to  his  last  dying  hour? 
Well  now,  what  then  ?     Duke  Friedland  is  as 

others, 
A  fire-new  Noble,  whom  the  war  hath  raised 
To  price  and  currency,  a  Jonah's  gourd, 
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An  over-night  creation  of  court-favor, 
Which  with  an  undistinguishable  ease 
Makes  Baron  or  makes  Prince. 

Wallenstein.  (In  extreme  agitation.)  Take 
her  away. 
Let  in  the  young  Count  Piccolomini. 

Countess.     Art  thou  in  earnest?    I  entreat 
thee !      Canst  thou 
Consent  to  bear  thyself  to  thy  own  grave, 
So  ignominiously  to  be  dried  up? 
Thy  life,  that  arrogated  such  an  height, 
To  end  in  such  a  nothing!     To  be  nothing, 
When  one  was  always  nothing,  is  an  evil 
That  asks  no  stretch  of  patience,  a  light  evil; 

But  to  become  a  nothing,  having  been- 

Wallenstein.   (Starts  up  in  violent  agita- 
tion.) Show  me  a  way  out  of  this  stifling 
crowd, 
Ye  powers  of  Aidance  !     Show  me  such  a  way 
As  /am  capable  of  going.     I 
Am  no  tongue-hero,  no  fine  virtue-prattler; 
I  cannot  warm  by  thinking:   cannot  say 
To  the  good  luck  that  turns  her  back  upon  me, 
Magnanimously;   "Go;   I  need  thee  not." 
Cease  I  to  work,  I  am  annihilated. 
Dangers  nor  sacrifices  will  I  shun, 
If  so  I  may  avoid  the  last  extreme ; 
But  ere  I  sink  down  into  nothingness, 
Leave  off  so  little,  who  began  so  great, 
Ere  that  the  world  confuses  me  with  those 
Poor  wretches,  whom  a  day  creates  and  crum- 
bles, 
This  age  and  after  ages  speak  my  name 
With  hate  and  dread ;    and  Friedland  be  re- 
demption 
For  each  accursed  deed. 

Countess.  What  is  there  here,  then, 

So  against  nature?     Help  me  to  perceive  it ! 
O  let  not  Superstition's  nightly  goblins 
Subdue  thy  clear  bright  spirit !     Art  thou  bid 
To  murder? — withabhorr'd,  accursed  poniard, 
To  violate  the  breasts  that  nourished  thee? 
That  were  against  our  nature,  that  might  aptly 
Make  thy  flesh  shudder,  and  thy  whole  heart 

sicken, 
Yet  not  a  few,  and  for  a  meaner  object, 
Have  ventured  even  this,  ay,  and  performed  it. 
What  is  there  in  thy  case  so  black  and  mon- 
strous? 
Thou  art  accused  of  treason — whether  with, 
Or  without  justice  is  not  now  the  question — 
Thou  art  lost  if  thou  dost  not  avail  thee  quickly 
Of  the  power  which  thou  possessest — Friedland  ! 

Duke  : 
Tell  me  where  lives  that  thing  so  meek  and 
tame, 
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That  doth  not  all  his  living  faculties 
Put  forth  in  preservation  of  his  life? 
What  deed  so  daring,  which  necessity 
And  desperation  will  not  sanctify? 

Wallenstein.     Once   was  this  Ferdinand 

so  gracious  to  me ; 
He  loved  me;  he  esteem'd  me;   I  was  placed 
The  nearest  to  his  heart.     Full  many  a  time 
We  like  familiar  friends,  both  at  one  table, 
Have  banqueted  together.     He  and  I — 
And  the  young  kings  themselves  held  the  bason 
Wherewith  to  wash  me — and  is't  come  to  this? 
Countess.     So    faithfully   preservest   thou 

each  small  favor, 
And  hast  no  memory  for  contumelies? 
Must  I  remind  thee,  how  at  Regensburg 
This  man  repaid  thy  faithful  services? 
All  ranks  and  all  conditions  in  the  empire 
Thou   hast   wronged,   to   make  him  great, — 

hadst  loaded  on  thee, 
On  thee,  the  hate,  the  curse  of  the  whole  world. 


No  friend  existed  for  thee  in  all  Germany, 
And  why?  because  thou  hadst  existed  only 
For  the  Emperor.  To  the  Emperor  alone 
Clung  Friedland  in  that  storm  which  gather'd 

round  him 
At  Regensburg  in  the  Diet — and  he  dropp'd 

thee! 
He  let  thee  fall !  he  let  thee  fall  a  victim 
To  the  Bavarian,  to  that  insolent! 
Deposed,  stript  bare  of  all  thy  dignity 
And  power,  amid  the  taunting  of  thy  foes, 
Thou  wert  let  drop  into  obscurity. — 
Say  not,  the  restoration  of  thy  honor 
Has  made  atonement  for  that  first  injustice. 
No  honest  good-will  was  it  that  replaced  thee; 
The  law  of  hard  necessity  replaced  thee, 
Which  they  had  fain  opposed,  but  that  they 

could  not. 
Wallenstein.     Not  to  their  good  wishes, 

that  is  certain. 
Nor  yet  to  his  affection  I'm  indebted 
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For  this  high  office ;  and  if  I  abuse  it, 
I  shall  therein  abuse  no  confidence. 
Countess.     Affection  !    confidence ! — they 

needed  thee. 
Necessity,  impetuous  remonstrant ! 
Who  not  with  empty  names,  or  shows  of  proxy, 
Is  served,  who'll  have  the  thing  and  not  the 

symbol, 
Ever  seeks  out  the  greatest  and  the  best, 
And  at  the  rudder  places  him,  e'en  though 
She   had    been   forced  to  take  him  from  the 

rabble — 
She,  this  Necessity,  it  was  that  placed  thee 
In  this  high  office ;  it  was  she  that  gave  thee 
Thy  letters  patent  of  inauguration. 
For,  to  the  uttermost  moment  that  they  can, 
This  race  still  help  themselves  at  cheapest  rate 
With  slavish  souls,    with   puppets!      At    the 

approach 
Of  extreme  peril,  when  a  hollow  image 
Is  found  a  hollow  image  and  no  more, 
Then  falls  the  power  into  the  mighty  hands 
Of  Nature,  of  the  spirit  giant-born, 
Who  listens  only  to  himself,  knows  nothing 
Of  stipulations,  duties,  reverences, 
And,  like  the  emancipated  force  of  fire, 
Unmaster'd  scorches,  ere  it  reaches  them, 
Their  fine-spun  webs,  their  artificial  policy. 
Wallenstein.      'Tis    true!     they   saw   me 

always  as  I  am — 
Always !  I  did  not  cheat  them  in  the  bargain. 
I  never  held  it  worth  my  pains  to  hide 
The  bold  all- grasping  habit  of  my  soul. 

Countess.     Nay,  rather  —  thou   hast  ever 

shown  thyself 
A  formidable  man,  without  restraint; 
Hast  exercised  the  full  prerogatives 
Of  thy  impetuous  nature,  which  had  been 
Once  granted  to  thee.     Therefore,  Duke,  not 

thou 
Who  hast  still  remained  consistent  with  thyself, 
But  they  are  in  the  wrong,  who  fearing  thee, 
Entrusted  such  a  power  in  hand  they  fear'd. 
For,  by  the  laws  of  Spirit,  in  the  right 
Is  every  individual  character 
That  acts  in  strict,  consistence  with  itself. 
Self  contradiction  is  the  only  wrong. 
Wert  thou  another  being,  then,  when  thou 
Eight  years  ago  pursuedst  thy  march  with  fire, 
And  sword,  and  desolation,  through  the  Circles 
Of  Germany,  the  universal  scourge, 
Didst  mock  all  ordinances  of  the  empire, 
The  fearful  rights  of  strength  alone  exertedst, 
Trampledst  to  earth  each  rank,  each  magis- 
tracy, 
All  to  extend  thy  Sultan's  domination  ? 


Then  was  the  time  to  break  thee  in,  to  curb 
Thy  haughty  will,  to  teach  thee  ordinance. 
But   no,  the  Emperor  felt  no  touch  of  con- 
science ; 
What  served  him  pleased  him,  and  without  a 

murmur 
He   stamp' d    his  broad  seal  on  these  lawless 

deeds. 
What   at   that    time   was  right,   because  thou 

didst  it 
For  him,  to-day  is  all  at  once  become 
Opprobrious,  foul,  because  it  is  directed 
Against  him. — O  most  flimsy  superstition  ! 
Wallenstein.    (Rising.)    I  never  saw  it  in 
this  light  before, 
'Tis  even  so.     The  Emperor  perpetrated 
Deeds  through  my  arm,  deeds  most  unorderly. 
And  even  this  prince's  mantle,  which  I  wear, 
I  owe  to  what  were  services  to  him, 
But  most  high  misdemeanors  'gainst  the  empire. 
Countess.     Then    betwixt   thee  and  him, 
(confess  it  Friedland !) 
The  point  can  be  no  more  of  right  and  duty, 
Only  of  power  and  the  opportunity. 
That  opportunity,  lo  !  it  comes  yonder 
Approaching  with  swift  steeds;    then  with  a 

swing 
Throw  thyself  up  into  the  chariot-seat, 
Seize   with  firm  hand  the  reins,  ere  thy  op- 
ponent 
Anticipate  thee,  and  himself  make  conquest 
Of  the  now  empty  seat.     The  moment  comes ; 
It  is  already  here,,  when  thou  must  write 
The  absolute  total  of  thy  life's  vast  sum. 
The  constellations  stand  victorious  o'er  thee, 
The  planets  shoot  good  fortune  in  fair  junctions, 
And  tell  thee,  "  Now's  the  time !  "   The  starry- 
courses 
Hast  thou  thy  life-long  measured  to  no  purpose  ? 
The  quadrant  and  the  circle,  were  they  play- 
things? 
[Pointing  to  the  different  objecls  in  the  room. 
The  zodiacs,  the  rolling  orbs  of  heaven, 
Hast  pictured  on  these  walls,  and  all  around 

thee 
In  dumb,  foreboding  symbols  hast  thou  placed 
These  .seven  presiding  Lords  of  Destiny — 
For  toys?     Is  all  this  preparation  nothing? 
Is  there  no  marrow  in  this  hollow  art, 
That  even  to  thyself  it  doth  avail 
Nothing,  and  has  no  influence  over  thee 

In  the  great  moment  of  decision? 

[During  this  last  speech  Wallenstein  walks 
up  and  down  with  inward  struggles,  labor- 
ing unth  passion;  stops  suddenly,  stands 
still,  then  interrupting  the  COUNTESS. 
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Wallenstein.     Send   Wrangel   to    me — I 
will  instantly 
Despatch  three  couriers 

Illo.    (Hurrying  out.)  God  in  heaven  be 
praised ! 

Wallenstein.     It   is  his  evil  genius  and 
mine. 
Our  evil  genius  !      It  chastises  him 
Through  me,  the  instrument  of  his  ambition; 
And  I  expect  no  less,  than  that  Revenge 
E'en  now  is  whetting  for  my  breast  the  poniard. 
Who  sows  the  serpent's  teeth,  let  him  not  hope 
To  reap  a  joyous  harvest.      Every  crime 
Has,  in  the  moment  of  its  perpetration, 
Its  own  avenging  angel — dark  misgiving, 
An  ominous  sinking  at  the  inmost  heart. 
He  can  no  longer  trust  me — Then  no  longer 
Can  I  retreat — so  come  that  which  must  come. — 


Still  destiny  preserves  its  due  relations, 
The  heart  within  us  is  its  absolute 
Vicegerent.  \_To  Terzky. 

Go,  conduct  you  Gustave  Wrangel 
To  my  state-cabinet. — Myself  will  speak  to 
The  couriers — And  despatch  immediately 
A  servant  for  Oclavio  Piccolomini. 

[  To  the  Countess,  who  cannot  conceal  her 
triumph. 

No  exultation  !  woman,  triumph  not! 
For  jealous  are  the  Powers  of  Destiny 
Joy  premature,  and  shouts  ere  victory, 
Encroach  upon  their  rights  and  privileges. 
We  sow  the  seed,  and  they  the  growth  deter- 
mine. 

[  While  hs  is  making  his  exit  the  curtain  drops 
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ACT   II 


SCENE  I. — Scene,  as  in  the  preceding  Acl. 
Wallenstein,  Octavio  Piccolomini. 

Wall.    (  Coming  fonuard  in  conversation.) 
He  sends  me  word  from  Linz,  that  he  lies  sick ; 
But  I  have  sure  intelligence,  that  he 
Secrets  himself  at  Frauenberg  with  Gallas. 
Secure  them  both,  and  send  them  to  me  hither. 
Remember,  thou  takest  on  thee  the  command 


Of  those  same  Spanish  regiments, — constantly 
Make  preparation,  and  be  never  ready; 
And  if  they  urge  thee  to  draw  out  against  me, 
Still  answer  yes,  and  stand  as  thou  wert  fetter'd. 
I  know,  that  it  is  doing  thee  a  service 
To  keep  thee  out  of  aclion  in  this  business. 
Thou  lovest  to  linger  on  in  fair  appearances; 
Steps  of  extremity  are  not  thy  province, 
Therefore  have  I  sought  out  this  part  for  thee- 
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Thou  wilt  this  time  be  of  most  service  to  me 
Be  thy  inertness.     The  mean  time,  if  fortune 
Declare  itself  on  my  side,  thou  wilt  know 
What  is  to  do. 

Enter  Max  Piccolomini. 

Now  go,  Octavio. 
This  night  must  thou  be  off,  take  my  own  horses : 
Him  here   I  keep  with  me — make  short  fare- 
well- 
Trust  me,  I  think,  we  all  shall  meet  again 
In  joy  and  thriving  fortunes. 

Oct.   (  To  his  son.)  I  shall  see  you 

Yet  ere  I  go. 

[Exit. 


SCENE   II. — Wallenstein,  Max  Picco- 
lomini. 

Max.   (Advances  to  him.)  My  General ! 
Wall.  That  I  am  no  longer,  if 

Thou  stylest  thyself  the  Emperor's  officer. 
Max.     Then  thou  wilt  leave  the  army,  Gen- 
eral? 
Wall.     I  have  renounced  the  service  of  the 

Emperor. 
Max.     And  thou  wilt  leave  the  army? 
Wall.  Rather  hope  I 

To  bind  it  nearer  still  and  faster  to  me. 

\He  seats  himself. 
Yes,  Max,  I  have  delay' d  to  open  it  to  thee, 
Even  till  the  hour  of  acting  'gins  to  strike. 
Youths'  fortunate  feeling  doth  seize  easily 
The  absolute  right,  yea,  and  a  joy  it  is 
To  exercise  the  single  apprehension 
Where  the  sums  square  in  proof; 
But  where  it  happens,  that  of  two  sure  evils 
One  must  be  taken,  where  the  heart  not  wholly 
Brings  itself  back  from  out  the  strife  of  duties. 
There  'tis  a  blessing  to  have  no  election 
And  blank  necessity  is  grace  and  favor. 
— This  is   now  present :   do  not  look  behind 

thee, — 
It  can  no  more  avail  thee.     Look  thou  for- 
wards ! 
Think  not !  judge  not !  prepare  thyself  to  act ! 
The  Court — it  hath  determined  on  my  ruin, 
Therefore  I  will  be  beforehand  with  them. 
We'll  join  the  Swedes — right  gallant  fellows 

are  they, 
And  our  good  friends. 

\_He  stops  himself,  expelling  Piccolomini'  s 
answer. 


I  have  ta'en  thee  by  surprise.     Answer  me  not. 
I  grant  thee  time  to  recollect  thyself. 

\He  rises,  retires  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 
Max  remains  for  a  long  time  motionless,  in 
a  trance  of  excessive  anguish.     At  his  first 
motion  Wallenstein  returns,  and  places 
himself  before  him. 
Max.     My  General,  this  day  thou  makest 
me 
Of  age  to  speak  in  my  own  right  and  person, 
For  till  this  day  I  have  been  spared  the  trouble 
To  find  out  my  own  road.     Thee  have  I  follow'd 
With  most  implicit  unconditional  faith, 
Sure  of  the  right  path  if  I  follow'd  thee. 
To-day,  for  the  first  time,  dost  thou  refer 
Me  to  myself,  and  forcest  me  to  make 
Election  between  thee  and  my  own  heart. 
Wall.     Soft  cradled  thee  thy  fortune  till 
to  day; 
Thy  duties  thou  couldst  exercise  in  sport, 
Indulge  all  lovely  instincts,  act  for  ever 
With  undivided  heart.     It  can  remain 
No  longer  thus.     Like  enemies,  the  roads 
Start  from  each  other.     Duties  strive  with  du- 
ties. 
Thou  must  needs  choose  thy  party  in  the  war 
Which  is  now  kindling  'twixt  thy  friend  and 

him 
Who  is  thy  Emperor. 

Max.  War!   is  that  the  name? 

War  is  as  frightful  as  heaven's  pestilence. 
Yet  it  is  good,  is  it  heaven's  will  as  that  is? 
Is  that  a  good  war,  which  against  the  Emperor 
Thou  wagest  with  the  Emperor's  own  army? 
O  God  of  Heaven  !   What  a  change  is  this. 
Beseems  it  me  to  offer  such  persuasion 
To  thee,  who  like  the  fix'd  star  of  the  pole 
Wert  all  I  gazed  at  on  life's  trackless  ocean? 
O  !  what  a  rent  thou  makest  in  my  heart ! 
The  ingrain'd  instinct  of  old  reverence, 
The  holy  habit  of  obediency, 
Must  I  pluck  live  asunder  from  thy  name? 
Nay,  do  not  turn  thy  countenance  upon  me — 
It  always  was  as  a  god  looking  upon  me ! 
Duke  Wallenstein,  its  power  has  not  departed  ; 
The  senses  still  are  in  thy  bonds,  although, 
Bleeding,  the  soul  hath  freed  itself. 

Wall.  Max,  hear  me. 

Max.     O !     do    it  not,   I  pray  thee,  do  it 
not! 
There  is  a  pure  and  noble  soul  within  thee, 
Knows  not  of  this  unblest  unlucky  doing. 
Thy  will  is  chaste,  it  is  thy  fancy  only 
Which  hath  polluted  thee — and  innocence, 
It  will  not  let  itself  be  driven  away 
From  that  world-awing  aspect.    Thou  wilt  not, 
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Thou  canst  not  end  in  this.     It  would  reduce 
All  human  creatures  to  disloyalty 
Against  the  nobleness  of  their  own  nature. 
'Twill  justify  the  vulgar  misbelief, 
Which  holdeth  nothing  noble  in  free  will, 
And  trusts  itself  to  impotence  alone, 
Made  powerful  only  in  an  unknown  power. 
Wall.     The  world  will  judge  me  sternly,  I 
expect  it. 
Already  have  I  said  to  my  own  self 
All  thou  canst  say  to  me.     Who  but  avoids 
The  extreme,  can  he  by  going  round  avoid  it? 
But  here  there  is  no  choice.     Yes,  I  must  use 
Or  suffer  violence — so  stands  the  case, 
There  remains  nothing  possible  but  that. 

Max.     O  that  is  never  possible  for  thee ! 
'Tis  the  last  desperate  resource  of  those 
Cheap  souls,  to  whom  their  honor,  their  good 

name 
Is  their  poor  savi/ig,  their  last  worthless  keep, 
Which   having   staked   and   lost,    they    stake 

themselves 
In  the  mad  rage  of  gaming.     Thou  art  rich, 
And  glorious ;    with  an  unpolluted  heart 
Thou  canst  make  conquest  of  whate'er  seems 

highest ! 
But  he,  who  once  hath  acted  infamy, 
Does  nothing  more  in  this  world. 

Wall.   (Grasps  his  hand.)     Camly,  Max! 
Much  that  is  great  and  excellent  will  we 
Perform  together  yet.     And  if  we  only 
Stand  on  the  height  with  dignity,  'tis  soon 
Forgotten,  Max,  by  what  road  we  ascended. 
Believe  me,  many  a  crown  shines  spotless  now, 
That  yet  was  deeply  sullied  in  the  winning. 
To  the  evil  spirit  doth  the  earth  belong, 
Not  to  the  good.     All,  that  the  powers  divine 
Send  from  above,  are  universal  blessings: 
Their  light  rejoices  us,  their  air  refreshes, 
But  never  yet  was  man  enrich'd  by  them: 
In  their  eternal  realm  wo  property 
Is  to  be  struggled  for — all  there  is  general. 
The  jewel,  the  all-valued  gold  we  win 
From    the    deceiving    Powers,    depraved   in 

nature, 
That  dwell  beneath  the  day  and  blessed  sun- 
light. 
Not  without  sacrifices  are  they  render'd 
Propitious,  and  there  lives  no  soul  on  earth 
That  e'er  retired  unsullied  from  their  service. 
Max.     Whate'er  is   human,  to    the  human 
being 
Do  I  allow — and  to  the  vehement 
And  striving  spirit  readily  I  pardon 
The  excess  of  action;    but  to  thee,  my  Gen- 
eral! 


Above  all  others  make  I  large  concession. 
For   thou    must    move   a   world,  and  be  the 

master — 
He  kills  thee,  who  condemns  thee  to  inaction. 
So  be  it  then  !   maintain  thee  in  thy  post 
By  violence.     Resist  the  Emperor, 
And  if  it  must  be,  force  with  force  repel: 
I  will  not  praise  it,  yet  I  can  forgive  it. 
But  not — not  to  the  traitor — yes  ! — the  word 

Is  spoken  out 

Not  to  the  traitor  can  I  yield  a  pardon. 
That  is  no  mere  excess !   that  is  no  error 
Of  human  nature — that  is  wholly  different, 
O  that  is  black,  black  as  the  pit  of  hell ! 

[Wallenstein  betrays  a  sudden  agitation. 
Thou  canst  not  hear  it  named,  and  wilt  thou 

do  it? 

0  turn  back  to  thy  duty.     That  thou  canst, 

1  hold  it  certain.     Send  me  to  Vienna: 

I'll  make  thy  peace  for  thee  with  the  Emperor. 
He   knows   thee  not.     But  I  do  know  thee. 

He 
Shall  see  thee,  Duke  !  with  my  unclouded  eye, 
And  I  bring  back  his  confidence  to  thee. 
Wall.     It  is  too  late !     Thou  knowest  not 

what  has  happen'd. 
Max.     WTere    it  too  late,  and  were  things 
gone  so  far, 
That  a  crime  only  could  prevent  thy  fall, 
Then — fall !     fall    honorably,    even    as    thou 

stood'st, 
Lose    the   command.     Go  from  the  stage  of 

war. 
Thou  canst  with  splendor  do  it — do  it,  too, 
With  innocence.     Thou  hast  lived  much  for 

others, 
At  length  live  thou  for  thy  own  self.     I  follow 

thee, 
My  destiny  I  never  part  from  thine. 

Wall.      It  is  too  late!     Even    now,  while 
thou  art  losing 
Thy  words,  one  after  the  other  are  the  mile- 
stones 
Left  fast  behind  by  my  post  couriers, 
Who  bear  the  order  on  to  Prague  and  Egra. 
[Max  stands  as  convulsed,  with    a  gesture 
and  countenance  expressing  the 
most   intense  anguish. 
Yield  thyself  to  it.     We  act  as  we  are  forced, 
/cannot  give  assent  to  my  own  shame 
And    ruin.      Thou — no — thou   canst   not  for- 
sake me ! 
So  let  us  do,  what  must  be  done  with  dignity, 
With  a  firm  step.     What  am  I  doing  worse 
Than  did  famed  Caesar  at  the  Rubicon, 
When  he  the  legions  led  against  his  country, 
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The  which  his  country  had  delivered  to  him? 

Had  he  thrown  down  the  sword,  he  had  been 
lost, 

As  I  were,  if  I  but  disarm'd  myself. 

I  trace  out  something  in  me  of  this  spirit ; 

Give  me  his  luck,  that  other  thing  I'll  bear. 
[Max  quits  him   abruptly..     Wallenstein, 
startled  and  overpowered,  continues  look- 
ing after  him,  and  is  still  in  this  posture 
when  Terzky  enters. 


SCENE   III. — Wallenstein,  Terzky. 

Ter.     Max  Piccolomini  just  left  you? 
Wall.  Where  is  Wrangel? 

Ter.     He  is  already  gone. 
Wall.  In  such  a  hurry? 

Ter.     It   is  as  if  the  earth  had  swallow' d 
him. 
He  had  scarce  left  thee,  when  I  went  to  seek 

him; 
I  wish'd  some  words  with  him — but   he  was 

gone. 
How,  when,  and  where,  could  no  one  tell  me. 

Nay, 
I  half  believe  it  was  the  devil  himself; 
A  human  creature  could  not  so  at  once 
Have  vanish' d. 

Illo.   (Enters.)  Is  it    true    that  thou  wilt 
send 
Octavio? 

Ter.     How,  Oclavio  !     Whither  send  him? 
Wall.     He  goes  to  Frauenburg,  and    will 
lead  hither 
The  Spanish  and  Italian  regiments. 

Illo.  No  ! 

Nay,  Heaven  forbid ! 

Wall.         And  why  should  Heaven  forbid? 
Illo,     Him! — -that    deceiver!       Would'st 
thou  trust  to  him 
The  soldiery?     Him  wilt  thou  let   slip  from 
thee, 

Now  in  the  very  instant  that  decides  us 

Ter.     Thou  wilt  not  do  this ! — No !    I  pray 

thee,  no ! 
Wall.     Ye  are  whimsical. 
Illo.  O  but  for  this  time,  Duke, 

Yield  to  our  warning !     Let  him  not  depart 
Wall.     And  why  should  I  not  trust  him 
only  this  time, 
Who  have  always  trusted  him?     What,  then, 

has  happen 'd 
That  I  should  lose  my  good  opinion  of  him? 
In  complaisance  to  your  whims,  not  my  own, 


I  must,  forsooth,  give  up  a  rooted  judgment. 
Think  not  I  am  a  woman.     Having  trusted  him 
E'en  till  to-day,  to-day,  too,  will  I  trust  him. 
Ter.     Must  it  be  he — he  only?     Send  a- 

nother. 
Wall.     It  must  be  he,  whom  I  myselfhave 
chosen ; 
He  is  well  fitted  for  the  business.     Therefore 
I  gave  it  him. 

Illo.  Because  he's  an  Italian — 

Therefore  is  he  well  fitted  for  the  business ! 
Wall.     I   know   you  love  them  not — nor 
sire  nor  son- 
Because  that  I  esteem  them,  love  them — visi- 
bly 
Esteem  them,  love  them  more  than  you  and 

others, 
E'en  as  they  merit.     Therefore  are  they  eye- 
blights, 
Thorns  in  your  foot-path.     But  your  jealousies, 
In  what  effect  they  me  or  my  concerns? 
Are  they  the  worse  to  me  because  you  hate 

them? 
Love  or  hate  one  another  as  you  will, 
I  leave  to  each  man  his  own  moods  and  lik- 
ings; 
Yet  know  the  worth  of  each  of  you  to  me. 
Illo.     Von  Questenberg,  while  he  was  here, 
was  always 
Lurking  about  with  this  Octavio. 

Wall.     It    happen 'd    with  my  knowledge 

and  permission. 
Illo.     I  know  that  secret  messengers  came 
to  him 

From  Gallas 

Wall.  That's  not  true. 

Illo.  O  thou  art  blind, 

With  thy  deep-seeing  eyes ! 

Wall.  Thou  wilt  not  shake 

My  faith  for  me — my  faith,  which  founds  it- 
self 
On  the  profoundest  science.     If  'tis  false, 
Then  the  whole  science  of  the  stars  is  false; 
For  know,  I  have  a  pledge  from  Fate  itself, 
That  he  is1  the  most  faithful  of  my  friends. 
Illo.     Hast  thou  a  pledge,  that  this  pledge 

is  not  false  ? 
Wall.     There  exists  moments  in  the  life  of 
man, 
When  he  is  nearer  the  great  Soul  of  the  world 
Than  is  man's  custom,  and  possesses  freely 
The  power  of  questioning  his  destiny: 
And  such  a  moment  'twas,  when  in  the  night 
Before  the  action  in  the  plains  of  Liitzen, 
Leaning   against   a   tree,    thoughts  crowding 
thoughts, 
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I  look'd  out  far  upon  the  ominous  plain. 

My  whole  life,  past  and  future,  in  this  moment 

Before  my  mind's  eye  glided  in  procession, 

And  to  the  destiny  of  the  next  morning 

The  spirit,  fill'd  with  anxious  piesentiment, 

Did  knit  the  most  removed  futurity. 

Then  said  I  also  to  myself,  "  So  many 

Dost  thou  command.     They  follow  all  thy  stars 

And  as  on  some  great  number  set  their  All 

Upon  thy  single  head,  and  only  man 

The  vessel  of  thy  fortune.     Yet  a  day 

Will   come,    when    Destiny   shall  once  more 

scatter 
All  these  in  many  a  several  direction : 
Few   be   they  who  will  stand  out  faithful  to 

thee." 
I  yearn'd  to  know  which  one  was  faithfullest 
Of  all,  this  camp  included.     Great  Destiny, 
Give  me  a  sign !     And  he  shall  be  the  man, 
Who,  on  the  approaching  morning,  comes  he 

first 
To  meet  me  with  a  token  of  his  love : 
And  thinking  this,  I  fell  into  a  slumber. 
Then  midmost  in  the  battle  was  I  led 
In  spirit.     Great  the  pressure  and  the  tumult ! 
Then  was  my  horse  kill'd  under  me:   I  sank; 
And  over  me  away,  all  unconcernedly, 
Drove  horse  and  rider — and  thus  trod  to  pieces 
I  lay,  and  panted  like  a  dying  man  ; 
Then  seized  me  suddenly  a  saviour  arm; 
It  was  Octavio' s— I  woke  at  once, 
'Twas  broad  day,  and  Oclavio  stood  before  me. 
"My  brother,"  said  he,   "do  not  ride  to-day 
The  dapple,  as  you're  wont;    but  mount  the 

horse 
Which  I  have  chosen  for  thee.     Do  it,  brother ! 
In  love  to  me.    A  strong  dream  warn' d  me  so." 
It  was  the  swiftness  of  this  horse  that  snatch' d 

me 
From  the  hot  pursuit  of  Banner's  dragoons. 
My  cousin  rode  the  dapple  on  that  day, 
And  never  more  saw  I  or  horse  or  rider. 
Illo.     That  was  a  chance. 
Wall.    (Significantly.)     There's    no    such 

thing  as  chance; 
[And  what  to  us  seems  merest  accident 
Springs  from  the  deepest  source  of  destiny.] 
In  brief,  'tis  sign'd  and  seal'd  that  this  Octavio 
Is  my  good  angel — and  now  no  word  more. 

[//if  is  retiring. 
Ter.     This  is  my  comfort      Max  remains 

our  hostage. 
Illo.     And  he  shall  never  stir  from  here  a- 

live. 
Wall.    (Stops  and  turns  around.)  Are  ye 

not  like  the  women,  who  for  ever 


Only  recur  to  their  first  word,  although 

One  had  heen  talking  reason  by  the  hour ! 

Know,  that  the  human  being's  thoughts  and 
deeds 

Are  not  like  ocean  billows,  blindly  moved. 

The  inner  world,  his  microcosmus,  is 

The  deep  shaft,  out  of  which  they  spring  eter- 
nally. 

They  grow  by  certain  laws,  like  the  tree's 
fruit — ■ 

No  juggling  chance  can  metamorphose  them. 

Have  I  the  human  kernel  \\xsX.  examined? 

Then  I  know,  too,  the  future  will  and  action. 

\_Exeunt. 


SCENE    IV. — Chamber    in   the  residence  of 
Piccolomini. 

Octavio  Piccolomini  attired  for  traveling,  an 
Adjutant. 

[Oct.     Is  the  detachment  here? 
Adjutant.  It  waits  below. 

Oct.     And  are  the  soldiers  trusty,  Adjutant ! 
Say,    from   what    regiment  hast  thou  chosen 
them? 
Adjutant.     From  Tiefenbach's. 
Oct.  That  regiment  is  loyal, 

Keep  them  in  silence  in  the  inner  court, 
Unseen  by  all,  and  when  the  signal  peals 
Then   close  the  doors,  keep  watch  upon  the 

house, 
And  all  ye  meet  be  instantly  arrested. 

\_Exit  Adjutant. 
I  hope  indeed  I  shall  not  need  their  service, 
So  certain  feel  I  of  my  well  laid  plans ; 
But  when  an  empire's  safety  is  at  stake 
'Twere    better   too   much    caution    than    too 
little.] 


SCENE    V. — A    chamber  in    Piccolomini's 
dwelling-house. 

Octavio  Piccolomini,  Isolani  entering. 

Isolani.      Here  am  I — Well!    who  comes 

yet  of  the  others? 
Oct.   (With  an  air  of  mystery.)   But,  first, 

a  word  with  you,  Count  Isolani. 
Isolani  .  (Assuming  the  same  air  of  mystery. ) 
Will  it  explode,  ha? — Is  the  Duke  about 
To  make  the  attempt?      In  me,   friend,  you 

may  place 
Full  confidence. — Nay,  put  me  to  the  proof. 
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Oct.     That  may  happen. 
Isolani.  Noble  brother,  I  am 

Not  one  of  those  men  who  in  words  are  valiant, 
And  when  it  comes  to  action  skulk  away. 
The  Duke  has  acted  towards  me  as  a  friend. 

God  knows  it  is  so ;  and  I  owe  him  all 

He  may  rely  on  my  fidelity. 
Oct.     That  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
Isolani.  Be  on  your  guard, 

All  think  not  as  I  think;  and  there  are  many 
Who  still  hold  with  the  Court — yes,  and  they 

say 
That    those   stolen   signatures  bind   them  to 
nothing. 
[Oct.      Indeed !      Pray   name   to   me   the 

chiefs  that  think  so ; 
Isolani.      Plague     upon    them!     all    the 
Germans  think  so ; 
Esterhazy,  Kaunitz,  Deodati,  too, 
Insist  upon  obedience  to  the  Court.] 
Oct.     I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it. 
Isolani.  You  rejoice ! 

Oct.     That    the    Emperor    has   yet    such 
gallant  servants, 
And  loving  friends. 

Isolani.  Nay,  jeer  not,  I  entreat  you. 

They  are  no  such  worthless  fellows,  I  assure 
you. 
Oct.     I  am  assured  already.     God  forbid 
That  I  should  jest ! — In  very  serious  earnest, 
I  am  rejoiced  to  see  an  honest  cause 
So  strong. 

Isolani.       The  Devil ! — what ! — why,  what 
means  this? 

Are  you  not,  then For  what,  then,  am  I 

here? 

Oct.     That  you  may  make  full  declaration, 
whether 
You  will  be  call'd  the  friend  or  enemy 
Of  the  Emperor. 

Isolani.   (With  an  air  of  defiance.)      That 
declaration,  friend, 
I'll  make  to  him  in  whom  a  right  is  placed 
To  put  that  question  to  me. 

Oct.  Whether,  Count, 

That  right  is  mine,  this  paper  may  instruct  you. 
Isolani.     (Stammering.)    Why,  —  why  — 
what!     this   is  the  Emperor's  hand  and 
seal !  {Reads. 

"Whereas,  the  officers  collectively 
Throughout  our  army  will  obey  the  orders 
Of  the  Lieutenant-General  Piccolomini. 

As   from  ourselves." Hem! — Yes!    so! — 

Yes  !    yes ! — 
I — I  give  you  joy,  Lieutenant-General ! 


Oct.     And  you  submit  you  to  the  order? 

Isolani.  I ^ 

But  you  have  taken  me  so  by  surprise — 

Time  for  reflection  one  tnust  have 

Oct.  Two  minutes. 

Isolani.     My   God!      But   then   the  case 

is 

Oct.         Plain  and  simple. 
You  must  declare  you,  whether  you  determine 
To  act  a  treason  'gainst  your  Lord  and  Sov- 

erign, 
Or  whether  you  will  serve  him  faithfully 
Isolani.     Treason! — My  God! — But  who 

talks  then  of  treason? 
Oct.     That  is  the  case.     The  Prince-duke 
is  a  traitor — 
Means  to  lead  over  to  the  enemy 
The   Emperor's  army. — Now,  Count! — brief 

and  full — 
Say,  will  you  break  your  oath  to  the  Emperor? 
Sell  yourself  to  the  enemy? — Say,  will  you? 
Isolani.     What   mean   you?     I — I   break 
my  oath,  d'ye  say, 
To  his  Imperial  Majesty? 
Did  I  say  so  ! — When,  when  have  I  said  that? 
Oct.     You  have  not  said  it  yet — not  yet. 
This  instant 
I  wait  to  hear,  Count,  whether  you  wil/sayit. 
Isolani.     Ay!    that  delights  me  now,  that 
you  yourself 
Bear  witness  for  me  that  I  never  said  so. 
Oct.     And  you  renounce  the  Duke  then? 
Isolani.  If  he's  planing 

Treason — why,  treason  breaks  all  bonds  asun- 
der. 
Oct.     And   are   determined,  too,  to  fight 

against  him? 
Isolani.     He  has  done  me  service — but  if 
he's  a  villain, 
Perdition  seize  him ! — All  scores  are  rubb'd  off. 
Oct.     I  am  rejoiced  that  you  are  so  well 
disposed. 
This  night,  break  off  in  the  utmost  secrecy 
With  all  the  light-arm' d  troops — it  must  appear 
As  came  the  order  from  the  Duke  himself. 
At  Frauenburg's  the  place  of  rendezvous ; 
There    will    Count    Gallas   give   you   further 
orders. 
Isolani.      It    shall   be   done. — But   you'll 
remember  me 
With    the   Emperor — how   well-disposed  you 
found  me. 
Oct.     I  will  not  fail  to  mention  it  honor- 
ably. 

{Exit  Isolani.     A  Servant  enters. 
What,  Colonel  Butler! — Show  him  up. 
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Isolani.     (Returning.)    Forgive   me,   too, 
my  bearish  ways,  old  father ! 
Lord  God !    how  should  I  know,  then,  what  a 

great 
Person  I  had  before  me. 
Oct.  No  excuses ! 

Isolani.     I  am  a  merry  lad,  and  if  at  times 
A  rash  word  might  escape  me  'gainst  the  Court 
Amidst   my   wine — You   know  no  harm  was 
meant.  \_Exit. 

Oct.    You  need  not  be  uneasy  on  that  score. 
That  has  succeeded.     Fortune  favor  us 
With  all  the  others  only  but  as  much ! 


SCENE  VI. — Octavio  Piccolomini,  Butler. 

But.     At  your  command,  Lieutenant-Gen- 

eral. 
Oct.      Welcome,    as    honor'd   friend   and 

visitor. 
But.     You  do  me  too  much  honor. 
Oct.    (After  both  have  seated  themselves.) 

You  have  not 
Return'd   the   advances   which    I   made    you 

yesterday — 
Misunderstood  them  as  mere  empty  forms. 


That  wish  proceeded  from  my  heart — I  was 

In  earnest  with  you — for  'tis  now  a  time 

In  which  the  honest  should  unite  most  closely. 

But.      'Tis  only  the  like-minded  can  unite. 

Oct.     True !    and  I  name  all  honest  men 
like-minded. 
I  never  charge  a  man  but  with  those  acls 
To  which  his  character  deliberately 
Impels  him  ;  for  alas  !   the  violence 
Of  blind  misunderstandings  often  thrust 
The  very  best  of  us  from  the  right  track. 
You  came  through  Frauenburg.    Did  the  Count 

Gallas 
Say   nothing   to   you?     Tell   me.     He's  my 
friend. 

But.      His  words  were  lost  on  me. 

Oct.  It  grieves  me  sorely 

To  hear  it :   for  his  counsel  was  most  wise. 
I  had  myself  the  like  to  offer. 

But.  Spare 

Yourself  the  trouble— me  th'  embarrassment, 
To  have  deserved  so  ill  your  good  opinion. 

Oct.     The    time   is   precious — let   us    talk 
openly. 
You  know  how  matters  stand  here.     Wallen- 

stein 
Meditates  treason — I  can  tell  you  further, 
He  has  committed  treason;  but  few  hour; 
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Have  past,  since  he  a  covenant  concluded 
With  the  enemy.     The  messengers  are  now 
Full  on  their  way  to  Egra  and  to  Prague. 
To-morrow  he  intends  to  lead  us  over 
To  the  enemy.     But  he  deceives  himself: 
For  Prudence  wakes — The  Emperor  has  still 
Many  and  faithful  friends  here,  and  they  stand 
In  closest  union,  mighty  though  unseen. 
This  manifesto  sentences  the  Duke — 
Recalls  the  obedience  of  the  army  from  him, 
And  summons  all  the  loyal,  all  the  honest, 
To  join  and  recognize  in  me  their  leader. 
Choose — will   you   share   with   us  an  honest 

cause  ? 
Or  with  the  evil  share  an  evil  lot? 

But.   (Rises.)   His  lot  is  mine. 

Oct.  Is  that  your  last  resolve? 

But.     It  is. 

Oct.     Nay,  but  bethink  you,  Colonel  But- 
ler! 
As   yet   you  have  time.     Within  my  faithful 

breast 
That  rashly  utter'd  word  remains  interr'd. 
Recall  it,  Butler!  choose  a  better  party: 
You  have  not  chosen  the  right  one. 

But.   (Going.)  Any  other 

Commands  for  me,  Lieutenant-General? 

Oct.      See   your    white    hairs :   recall    that 
word  ! 

But.  Farewell ! 

Oct.     What !     Would  you  draw  this  good 
and  gallant  sword 
In  such  a  cause?     Into  a  curse  would  you 
Transform  the  gratitude  which  you  have  earn'd 
By  forty  years'  fidelity  from  Austria? 

But.   ( Laughing  with  bitterness  )  Gratitude 
from  the  House  of  Austria !     [He  is  going. 

Oct.    (Permits  him  to  go  as  far  as  the  door, 
then  calls  after  him.)  Butler! 

But.     What  wish  you  ? 

Oct.  How  was't  with  the  Count? 

But.     Count?  what? 

Oct.   (Coldly.)  The  title  that  you  wish'd,  I 
mean . 

But.      (Starts  in  sudden  passion.)  Hell  and 
damnation ! 

Oct.      (Coldly.)  You  petition 'd  for  it — 
And  your  petition  was  repell'd — Was  it  so? 

But.     Your  insolent  scoff  shall  not  go  by 
unpunish'd. 
Draw ! 

Oct.     Nay!   your  sword  to 'ts  sheath!  and 
tell  me  calmly, 
How  all  that  happen'd.     I  will  not  refuse  you 
Your  satisfaction  afterwards.     Calmly,  Butler ! 


But.     Be  the  whole  world  acquainted  with 
the  weakness 
For  which  I  never  can  forgive  myself. 
Lieutenant-General !     Yes  ;  I  have  ambition. 
Ne'er  was  I  able  to  endure  contempt. 
It  stung  me  to  the  quick,  that  birth  and  title 
Should  have  more  weight  than  merit  has  in  the 

army. 
I  would  fain  not  be  meaner  than  my  equal, 
So  in  an  evil  hour  I  let  myself 
Be  tempted  to  that  measure.     It  was  folly ! 
But  yet  so  hard  a  penance  it  deserved  not. 
It    might   have  been  refused:    but  wherefore 

barb 
And  venom  the  refusal  with  contempt? 
Why   dash    to  earth  and  crush  with  heaviest 

scorn 
The  grey-hair'd  man,  the  faithful  veteran? 
Why  to  the  baseness  of  his  parentage 
Refer  him  with  such  cruel  roughness,  only 
Because  he  had  a  weak  hour  and  forgot  him- 
self? 
But  nature  gives  a  sting  e'en  to  the  worm 
Which  wanton  Power  treads  on  in  sport  and 
insult. 
Oct.     You   must   have  been  calumniated. 
Guess  you 
The  enemy  who  did  you  this  ill  service? 
But.     Be  't    who    it    will  —  a   most   low- 
hearted  scoundrel ! 
Some    vile   court-minion    must    it    be,    some 

Spaniard ; 
Some  young  squire  of  some  ancient  family, 
In    whose  light  I  may  stand;    some  envious 

knave, 
Stung  to  his  soul  by  my  fair  self-earn' d  honors! 
Oct.     But  tell  me,  did  the  Duke  approve 

that  measure? 
But.      Himself  impell'd  me  to  it,  used  his 
interest 
In  my  behalf  with  all  the  warmth  of  friendship. 
Oct.     Ay?  are  you  sure  of  that ! 
But.  I  read  the  letter. 

Oct.     And  so  did  I — but  the  contents  were 
different. 

[Butler  is  suddenly  struck. 

By  chance  I'm  in  possession  of  that  letter — 

Can  leave  it  to  your  own  eyes  to  convince  you. 

[He  gives  him  the  letter. 

But.      Ha!  what  is  this? 

Oct.  I  fear  me,  Colonel  Butler, 

An  infamous  game  have  they  been  playing  with 

you. 
The  Duke,  you  say,  impell'd  you  to  this  mea- 
sure? 
Now,  in  this  letter,  talks  he  in  contempt 
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Concerning  you;  counsels  the  minister 
To  give  sound  chastisement  to  your  conceit, 
For  so  he  calls  it. 
[Butler  reads  through  the  letter;  his  knees 
tremble,  he  seizes  a  chair  and  sinks  down 
in  it. 
Yon  have  no  enemy,  no  persecutor ; 
There's  no  one  wishes  ill  to  you.     Ascribe 
The  insult  you  received  to  the  Duke  only. 
His  aim  is  clear  and  palpable.     He  wish'd 
To  tear  you  from  your  Emperor :   he  hoped 
To  gain  from  your  revenge  what  he  well  knew, 
(What  your  long-tried  fidelity  convinced  him) 
He  ne'er  could  dare  expe6t  from  your  calm 

reason. 
A  blind  tool  would  he  make  you,  in  contempt 
Use  you,  as  means  of  most  abandoned  ends. 
He  has  gained  his  point.     Too  well  has  he 

succeeded 
In  luring  you  away  from  that  good  path 
On  which  you  had  been  journeying  forty  years  ! 
But.   (His  voice  trembling.)    Can  e'er  the 

Emperor's  Majesty  forgive  me? 
Oct.     More  than  forgive  you.     He  would 
fain  compensate 
For  that  affront,  and  most  unmerited  grievance 
Sustain'd  by  a  deserving  gallant  veteran. 
From  his  free  impulse  he  confirms  the  present, 
Which  the  Duke  made  you  for  a  wick'd  pur- 
pose. 
The   regiment,  which  you  now  command  is 
yours. 
[Butler  attempts  to  rise,  sinks  down  again. 
He  labors  inwardly  with  violent  emotions  ; 
tries  to  speak,   and  cannot.     At  length  he 
takes  his  sword  from  the  belt,  and  offers 
it  to  Piccolomini. 
Oct.      What  wish  you ;      Recollect,  your- 
self, friend. 
But.  Take  it. 

Oct.     But  to  what  purpose?     Calm  your- 
self. 
But.  O  take  it ! 

I  am  no  longer  worthy  of  this  sword. 
Oct.     Receive  it  then  anew,  from  my  hands 
— and 
Wear  it  with  honor  for  the  right  cause  ever. 
But.     Perjure   myself  to  such   a  gra- 
cious Sovereign  ! 
Oct.     You'll  make  amends.     Quick!  break 

off  from  the  Duke  ! 
But.     Break  off  from  him ! 
Oct.  What  now?     Bethink  thyself. 

But.  (No  longer  governing  his  emotion.) 
Only  break  off  from  him?  He  dies!  he 
dies ! 


Oct.      Come  after  me  to  Frauenburg,  where 
now 
All  who  are  loyal,  are  assembling  under 
Counts  Altringer  and  Gallas.     Many  others 
I've  brought  to  a  remembrance  of  their  duty: 
This  night  be  sure  that  you  escape  from  Pilsen. 
But.    (Strides  up  and  down  in  excessive  ag- 
itation, then  steps  tip  to  Octavio  with  re- 
solved countenance.)   Count  Piccolomini! 
dare  that  man  speak 
Of  honor  to  you,  who  once  broke  his  troth. 
Oct.     He,  who  repents  so  deeply  of  it,  dares. 
But.     Then  leave  me  here  upon  my  word 

of  honor ! 
Oct.     What's  your  design  ? 
But.  Leave  me  and  my  regiment. 

Oct.     I  have  full  confidence  in  you.     But 
tell  me 
What  are  you  brooding? 

But.  That  the  deed  will  tell  you, 

Ask  me  no  more  at  present.     Trust  to  me. 
Ye  may  trust  safely.     By  the  living  God 
Ye  give  him  over,  not  to  his  good  angel ! 
Farewell.  \_Exit  Butler. 

Servant.   (Enters  with  a  billet.)  A  stranger 
left  it,  and  is  gone. 
The  Prince-Duke's  horses  wait  for  you  below. 

\_Exit  Servant. 
Oct.    (Reads.)    "Be    sure    make    haste! 
Your  faithful  Isolani." 
— O  that  I  had  but  left  this  town  behind  me. 
To  split  upon  a  rock  so  near  the  haven ! — 
Away  !     This  is  no  longer  a  safe  place  for  me  ! 
Where  can  my  son  be  tarrying ! 


SCENE   VII.— Octavio  and  Max  Picco- 
lomini. 

[Max  enters  almost  in  a  state  of  derangement, 
from  extre?ne  agitation  ;  his  eyes  roll  wildly, 
his  walk  is  unsteady,  and  he  appears  not  to 
observe  his  father,  who  stands  at  a  distance, 
and  gazes  at  him  with  a  counte/iance  ex- 
pressive of  compassion.  He  paces  with 
long  strides  through  the  chamber,  then 
stands  still  again,  and  at  last  throws  him- 
self into  a  chair,  staring  vacantly  at  the 
objeel  direclly  before  him. 

Oct.   (Advances  to  him.)  I  am  going  off, 
my  son. 

[Receiving  no  answer,  he  takes  his  hand. 
My  son,  farewell. 

Max.      Farewell. 

Oct.  Thou  wilt  soon  follow  me? 
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Max.  I  follow  thee  ? 

Thy  way  is  crooked — it  is  not  my  way. 

[Octavio  drops  his  hand,  and  starts  back. 
O,  hadst  thou  been  but  simple  and  sincere, 
Ne'er  had  it  come  to  this — all  had  stood  other- 
wise. 
He  had  not  done  that  foul  and  horrible  deed, 
The  virtuous  had  retain'd  their  influence  o'er 

him: 
He  had  not  fallen  into  the  snares  of  villains. 
Wherefore  so  like  a  thief,  and  thief's  accomplice 
Didst  creep  behind  him,  lurking  for  thy  prey  ? 
O,  unblest  falsehood  !     Mother  of  all  evil ! 
Thou  misery-making  demon,  it  is  thou 
That  sink'st  us  in  perdition.     Simple  truth, 
Sustainer  of  the  world,  had  saved  us  all ! 
Father,  I  will  not,  I  can  not  excuse  thee ! 
Wallenstein  has  deceived  me — O,  most  foully ! 
But  thou  hast  acted  not  much  better. 

Oct.  Son ! 

My  son,  ah  !  I  forgive  thy  agony  ! 

Max.    (Rises   and  contemplates   his  fatlier 
with  looks  of  suspicion.)  Was't  possible? 
hadst  thou  the  heart,  my  father, 
Hadst    thou    the   heart    to    drive   it    to  such 

lengths, 
With  cold  premeditated  purpose?     Thou — 
Hadst  thou  the  heart  to  wish  to  see  him  guilty 
Rather  than  saved?     Thou  risest  by  his  fall. 
Octavio,  'twill  not  please  me. 

Oct.  God  in  heaven  ! 

Max.     O,  woe  is  me  !  sure  I  have  changed 
my  nature. 
How  comes  suspicion  here — in  the  free  soul  ? 
Hope,  confidence,  belief,  are  gone;  for  all 
Lied  to  me,  all  that  I  e'er  loved  or  honored. 
No,  no  !  not  all !     She — she  yet  lives  for  me 
And  she  is  true,  and  open  as  the  heavens ! 
Deceit  is  everywhere,  hypocrisy, 
Murder,  and  poisoning,  treason,  perjury: 
The  single  holy  spot  is  our  love, 
The  only  unprofaned  in  human  nature. 

Oct.     Max! — we  will  go  together.      'Twill 

be  better. 
Max.     What?  ere  I've  taken  a  last  parting 
leave, 
The  very  last — no,  never ! 

Oct.  Spare  thyself 

The  pang  of  necessary  separation. 
Come  with  me  !     Come,  my  son  ! 

\_Attempts  to  take  him  with  him. 
Max.     No  !  as  sure  as  God  lives,  no  ! 
Oct.   (More   urgently.)  Come   with  me,  I 

command  thee!   I,  thy  father. 
Max.     Command   me   what  is  human.     I 
stay  here. 


Oct.     Max!   in  the  Emperor's  name  I  bid 

thee  come. 
Max.     No  Emperor  has  power  to  prescribe 
Laws  to  the  heart;    and  would'st  thou  wish  to 

rob  me 
Of  the  sole  blessing  which  my  fate  has  left  me, 
Her  sympathy  ?     Must  then  a  cruel  deed 
Be  done  with  cruelty?     The  unalterable 
Shall  I  perform  ignobly — steal  away, 
With  stealthy  coward  flight  forsake  her?     No! 
She  shall  behold  my  suffering,  my  sore  anguish, 
Hear  the  complaints  of  the  disparted  soul, 
And   weep   tears  o'er  me.     Oh !    the  human 

race 
Have  steely  souls — but  she  is  as  an  angel. 
From  the  black  deadly  madness  of  despair 
Will  she  redeem  my  soul,  and  in  soft  words 
Of  comfort,  plaining,  loose  this  pang  of  death  ! 
Oct.     Thou    wilt    not    tear   thyself  away ; 
thou  canst  not. 
O,  come,  my  son  !   I  bid  thee  save  thy  virtue. 
Max.     Squander  not  thou  thy  words  in  vain. 
The  heart  I  follow,  for  I  dare  trust  to  it. 
Oct.    (Trembling,     and    losing    all    self- 
command.)  Max!     Max!     if    that    most 
damned  thing  could  be, 
If  thou — my   son — my   own  blood — (dare  I 

think  it  ?) 
Do  sell  thyself  to  him,  the  infamous, 
Do  stamp  this  brand  upon  our  noble  house, 
Then  shall  the  world  behold  the  horrible  deed, 
And  in  unnatural  combat  shall  the  steel 
Of  the  son  trickle  with  the  father's  blood. 
Max.     O  hadst  thou  always  better  thought 
of  men, 
Thou  hadst  then  acted  better.     Curst  suspi- 
cion ! 
Unholy  miserable  doubt !     To  him 
Nothing   on   earth   remains  unwrench'd  and 

firm, 
Who  has  no  faith. 

Oct.  And  if  I  thrust  thy  heart, 

Will  it  be  always  in  thy  power  to  follow  it? 
Max.      The    heart's    voice   thou   hast   not 
o'erpowered — as  little 
Will  Wallenstein  be  able  to  o'erpower  it. 
Oct.     O  Max !   I  see  thee  never  more  again ! 
Max.     Unworthy  of  thee  wilt  thou  never 

see  me. 
Oct.     I   go    to    Frauenburg — the  Pappen- 
heimers 
I  leave  thee  here,  the  Lothrings  too ;  Tsokana 
And  Tiefenbach  remain  here  to  protect  thee. 
They  love  thee  and  are  faithful  to  their  oath, 
And  will  far  rather  fall  in  gallant  contest 
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Than   leave    their   rightful   leader,  and  their     It  is  a  bloody  war  to  which  we  are  going, 
honor.  I  And  the  event  uncertain  and  in  darkness. 

Max.     Rely  on  this,  I  either  leave  my  life    i  So  used  we  not  to  part — it  was  not  so ! 
In  the  struggle,  or  conduct  them  out  of  Pilsen.     Is  it  then  true?  I  have  a  son  no  longer? 


Oct.     Farewell,  my  son  ! 
Max.  Farewell ! 

Oct.  How  !   not  one  look 

Of    filial    love?     No   grasp   of  the   hand   at 
parting? 


[Max  fa  lis  into  his  arms,  they  hold  each  other 
for  a  long  time  in  a  speechless  embrace, 
then  go  away  at  different  sides. 

[The  Curtain  drops. 
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SCENE    I. — A    Chamber  in  the  house  of  the 
Duchess  of  Friedland. 

Countess  Terzky,  Thekla,  Lady  Neubrunn, 
the  two  latter  sit  at  the  same  table  at  7Vork. 

Coun.     ( Watching  them  from  th*.  opposite 
side.)    So  you  have  nothing  to  ask  me — 
nothing? 
I  have  been  waiting  for  a  word  from  you. 
And  could  you  then  endure  in  all  this  time 
Not  once  to  speak  his  name? 

[Thekla   remaining  silent,    the   Countess 
rises  and  advances  to  her. 

Why,  how  comes  this? 


Perhaps  I  am  already  grown  superfluous, 
And  other  ways  exist,  besides  through  me? 
Confess  it  to  me,  Thekla :   have  you  seen  him? 
Thek.     To-day  and  yesterday  I  have  not 

seen  him. 
Coun.     And  not  heard  from  him,  either? 

Come,  be  open. 
Thek.     No  syllable. 

Coun.  And  still  you  are  so  calm? 

Thek.     I  am. 

Coun.  May  't  please  you,  leave  us, 

Lady  Neubrunn. 

[Exit  Lady  Neubrunn. 
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SCENE  II—  The  Countess,  Thkki.a. 

Coun.     It   does   not   please  me,  Princess, 
that  he  holds 
Himself  so  still,  exactly  at  this  time? 
Thek.      Exactly  at  this  time? 
Coun.  He  now  knows  all: 

'Twere  now  the  moment  to  declare  himself. 
Thek.     If  I'm  to  understand  you,  speak  less 

darkly. 
Coun.     'Twas  for  that  purpose  that  I  bade 
her  leave  us. 
Thekla,  you  are  no  more  a  child.     Your  heart 
Is  now  no  more  in  nonage:   for  you  love, 
And  boldness  dwells  with  love — that  jw  have 

proved. 
Your  nature  moulds  itself  upon  your  father's 
More   than    your  mother's  spirit.     Therefore 

may  you 
Hear,  what  were  too  much  for  her  fortitude. 
Thek.     Enough;    no  further  preface  I  en- 
treat you. 
At  once,  out  with  it!     Be  it  what  it  may, 
It  is  not  possible  that  it  should  torture  me 
More  than  this  introduction.     What  have  you 
To  say  to  me?    Tell  me  the  whole,  and  briefly  ! 

Coun.     You'll  not  be  frighten'd 

Thek.  Name  it,  I  entreat  you. 

Coun.     It  lies  within  your  power  to  do  your 
father 

A  weighty  service 

Thek.  Lies  within  my  power  ? 

Coun.     Max  Piccolomini  loves  you.     You 
can  link  him 
Indissolubly  to  your  father. 

Thek.  I? 

What  need  of  me  for  that  ?     And  is  he  not 
Already  link'd  to  him? 

Coun.  He  was. 

Thek.  And  wherefore 

Should  lie  not  be  so  now — not  be  so  always? 
Coun.     He  cleaves  to  the  Emperor  too. 
Thek.  Not  more  than  duty 

And  honor  may  demand  of  him. 

Coun.  We  ask 

Proofs  of  his  love,  and  not  proofs  of  his  honor. 
Duty  and  honor! 
Those     are     ambiguous     words     with    many 

meanings. 
You  should  interpret  them  for  him  :   his  love 
Should  be  the  sole  definer  of  his  honor. 
Thek.     How? 
Coun.  The  Emperor  or  you  must  he 

renounce. 
Thek.     He  will  accompany  my  father  gladly 


In  his  retirement.      From  himself  you  heard, 
How  much  he  wish'd  to  lay  aside  the  sword. 

Coun.      He  must  not  lay  the  sword  aside, 
we  mean ; 
He  must  unsheath  it  in  your  father's  cause. 

Thek.      He'll    spend    with    gladness   and 
alacrity 
His  life,  his  heart's  blood  in  my  father's  cause, 
If  shame  or  injury  be  intended  him. 

Coun.     You  will  not  understand  me.    Well, 
hear  thou :  — 
Your  father  has  fallen  off  from  the  Emperor, 
And  is  about  to  join  the  enemy 
With  the  whole  soldiery 

Thek.  Alas,  my  mother  ! 

Coun.     There    needs   a   great  example  to 
draw  on 
The  army  after  him.     The  Piccolomini 
Possess  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  troops; 
They  govern  all  opinions,  and  wherever 
They  lead  the  way,  none  hesitate  to  follow. 
The  son  secures  the  father  to  our  interests — 
You've  much  in  your  hands  at  this  moment. 

Thek.  Ah, 

My  miserable  mother !   what  a  death-stroke 
Awaits  thee  ! — No  !  she  never  will  survive  it. 

Coun.     She   will    accomodate   her  soul  to 
that 
Which    is   and    must    be.     I    do    know  your 

mother : 
The  far-off  future  weighs  upon  her  heart 
With  torture  of  anxiety ;  but  is  it 
Unalterably,  actually  present, 
She  soon  resigns  herself,  and  bears  it  calmly. 

Thek.   O  my  foreboding  bosom  !   Even  now, 
E'en  now  'tis  here,  that  icy  hand  of  horror  ! 
And    my    young   hope  lies  shuddering  in  its 

grasp ; 
I  knew  it  well — no  sooner  had  I  enter'd, 
And  heavy  ominous  presentiment 
Reveal' d    to    me    that    spirits   of  death  were 

hovering 
Over  my  happy  fortune.     But  why  think  I 
First  of  myself?     My  mother  !     O  my  mother  ! 

Coun.     Calm  yourself!     Break  not  out  in 
vain  lamenting ! 
Preserve  you  for  your  father  the  firm  friend, 
And  for  yourself  the  lover,  all  will  yet 
Prove  good  and  fortunate. 

Thek.  Prove  good  !     What  good? 

Must  we  not  part? — part  ne'er  to  meet  again? 

Coun.     He  parts  not  from  you  !     He  can- 
not part  from  you. 

Thek.     Alas  for  his  sore  anguish  !     It  will 
rend 
His  heart  asunder. 
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Coun.  If  indeed  he  loves  you, 

His  resolution  will  be  speedily  taken. 

Thek.     His  resolution  will  be  speedily  ta- 
ken— 
O  do  not  doubt  of  that !     A  resolution  ! 
Does  there  remain  one  to  be  taken  ? 

Coun.  Hush ! 

Collect  yourself!     I  hear  your  mother  coming. 

Thek.      How  shall  I  bear  to  see  her? 

Coun.  Collect  yourself. 
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SCENE  III. — To  the?n  enter  the  Duchess. 

Duch.   (To  the  Countess. )  Who  was  here, 
sister?     I  heard  some  one  talking, 

And  passionately  too. 

Coun.     Nay !  there  was  no  one. 
Duch.      I   am  grown    so    timorous,    every 
trifling  noise 

Scatters  my  spirits,  and  announces  to  me 

The  footstep  of  some  messenger  of  evil. 

And  you  can  tell  me,  sister,  what  the  event  is? 

Will  he  agree  to  do  the  Emperor's  pleasure, 

And  send  the  horse-regiments  to  the  Cardinal? 

Tell  me,  has  he  dismiss' d  Von  Questenberg 

With  a  favorable  answer ! 

Coun.  No,  he  has  not. 

Duch.     Alas !  then   all  is  lost !     I   see  it 
coming, 

The  worst  that  can  come !     Yes,  they  will  de- 
pose him  ; 

The  accursed  business  of  the  Regensburg  diet 

Will  all  be  acted  o'er  again  ! 

Coun.  No  !   never ! 

Make  your  heart  easy,  sister,  as  to  that. 

[Theki.a,  in  extreme  agitation,  throws  her- 
self upon  her  mother,  -and  enfolds  her  in 
her  arms,  weeping. 
Duch.     Yes,  my  poor  child  ! 

Thou,  too,  hast  lost  a  most  affectionate  god- 
mother 

In    the    Empress.      O    that   stern    unbending 
man  ! 

In  this  unhappy  marriage  what  have  I 

Not  suffer' d,  not  endured?     For  even  as  if 

I  had  been  link'd  on  to  some  wheel  of  fire 

That  restless,  ceaseless,   whirls  impetuous  on- 
ward, 

I  have  pass'd  a  life  of  frights  and  horrors  with 
him, 

And  ever  to  the  brink  of  some  abyss 

With  dizzy  headlong  violence  he  bears  me. 

Nay,  do   not   weep,  my   child.     Let  not  my 
sufferings 


Presignify  unhappiness  to  thee, 

Nor   blacken    with   their  shade  the  fate  that 

waits  thee. 
There  lives  no  second  Friedland:    thou, 

child, 
Hast  not  to  fear  thy  mother's  destiny. 

Thek.     O    let   us   supplicate  him,  dearest 
mother ! 
Quick!  quick!   here's  no  abiding  place  for  us. 
Here  every  coming  hour  broods  into  life 
Some  new  affrightful  monster. 

Duch.  Thou  wilt  share 

An  easier,  calmer  lot,  my  child !     We  too, 
I  and  thy  father,  witnessed  happy  days. 
Still  think  I  with  delight  of  those  first  years, 
When  he  was  making  progress  with  glad  effort, 
When  his  ambition  was  a  genial  fire, 
Not  that  consuming  flame  which  now  it  is. 
The  Emperor  loved  him,  trusted  him  :  and  all 
He  undertook  could  not  but  be  successful. 
But  since  that  ill-starr'd  day  at  Regensburg, 
Which  plunged  him  headlong  from  his  dignity, 
A  gloomy  uncompanionable  spirit, 
Unsteady  and  suspicious,  has  possess'd  him. 
His  quiet  mind  forsook  him,  and  no  longer 
Did  he  yield  up  himself  in  joy  and  faith 
To  his  old  luck,  and  individual  power  ; 
But    thenceforth    turn'd   his   heart   and   best 

affections 
All  to  those  cloudy  sciences,  which  never 
Have  yet  made  happy  him  who  follow'd  them. 
Coun.     You  see  it,  sister  !  as  your  eyes  per- 
mit you 
But  surely  this  is  not  the  conversation 
To  pass  the  time  in  which  we  are  waiting  for 

him. 
You  know  he  will  be  soon  here.     Would  you 

have  him 
Find  her  in  this  condition? 

Duch.  Come,  my  child ! 

Come  wipe  away  thy  tears,  and  show  thy  father 
A  cheerful  countenance.  See,  the  tie-knot  here 
Is  off — this  hair  must  not  hang  so  dishevell'd. 
Come,  dearest !  dry  thy  tears  up.  They  de- 
form 
Thy  gentle  eye. — Well  now — what  was  I  say- 

in§? 
Yes,  in  good  truth,  this  Piccolomini 

Is  a  most  noble  and  deserving  gentlemen. 

Coun.     That  is  he,  sister! 

Thek.  (To  the  Countess,  with  marks  of 
great  oppression  of  spirits.)  Aunt,  you 
will  excuse  me?  [Is going. 

Coun.  But  whither?  See,  your  father 
comes 

Thek.      I  cannot  see  him  now. 
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Coun.  Nay,  but  bethink  you. 

Thek.     Believe    me,  I    cannot  sustain  his 

presence. 
Coun.     But  he  will  miss  you,  will  ask  after 

you. 
Duch.     What  now?     Why  is  she  going? 
Coun.  She's  not  well. 

Duch.    {Anxiously.)  What  ails,    then,   my 

beloved  child  ? 
[Both  folloio  the  Princess,  and  endeavor  to 

detain  her.      During  this,   Wallenstein 

appears,  engaged  in  conversation  with  Illo. 


SCENE    IV. — Wallenstein,  Illo,  Coun- 
tess, Duchess,  Thekla. 

Wall.     All  quiet  in  the  camp? 
Illo.  It  is  all  quiet. 

Wall.     In  a  few  hours  may  couriers  come 
from  Prague 
With  tidings,  that  this  capital  is  ours. 
Then  we  may  drop  the  mask,  and  to  the  troops 
Assembled    in    this   town    make   known    the 

measure 
And  its  result  together.     In  such  cases 
Example  does  the  whole.     Whoever  is  fore- 
most 
Still  leads  the  herd.     An  imitative  creature 
Is  man.     The  troops  at  Prague  conceive  no 

other, 
Than  that  the  Pilsen  army  has  gone  through 
The  forms  of  homage  to  us ;  and  in  Pilsen 
They  shall  swear  fealty  to  us,  because 
The  example  has  been  given  them  by  Prague. 
Butler,  you  tell  me,  has  declared  himself? 
Illo.     At  his  own  bidding,  unsolicited, 
He  came  to  offer  you  himself  and  regiment. 
Wall.     I    find   we  must  not  give  implicit 
credence 
To  every  warning  voice  that  makes  itself 
Be  listen'd  to  in  the  heart.     To  hold  us  back 
Oft  does  the  lying  Spirit  counterfeit 
The  voice  of  Truth  and  inward  Revelation, 
Scattering  false  oracles.     And  thus  have  I 
To  entreat  forgiveness,  for  that  secretly 
I've  wrong' d  this  honorable  gallant  man, 
This  Butler  ;   for  a  feeling,  of  the  which 
I  am  not  master  (fear  I  would  not  call  it), 
Creeps  o'er  me  instantly,  with  sense  of  shud- 
dering, 
At  his  approach,  and  stops  love'sjoyous  motion. 
And  this  same  man,  against  whom  I  am  warn'd, 
This  honest  man  is  he,  who  reaches  to  me 
The  first  pledge  of  my  fortune. 


Illo.  And  doubt  not 

That  his  example  will  win  over  to  you 
The  best  men  in  the  army. 

Wall.  Go  and  send 

Isolani  hither.     Send  him  immediately. 
He  is  under  recent  obligations  to  me: 
With  him  will  I  commence  the  trial.     Co. 

[Exit  Illo. 
Wall.  (  Turns  himself  round  to  the  females. ) 
Lo,  there  the  mother  with  the  darling  daughter, 
For  once  we'll  have  an  interval  of  rest — 
Come  !  my  heart  yearns  to  live  a  cloudless  hour 
In  the  beloved  circle  of  my  family. 

Coun.     'Tis   long   since   we've  been  thus 

together,  brother. 
Wall.    (  To  the  Countess  aside. )    Can  she 

sustain  the  news?     Is  she  prepared? 
Coun.     Not  yet. 

Wall.  Come  here,  my  sweet  girl ! 

Seat  thee  by  me, 
For  there  is  a  good  spirit  on  thy  lips. 
Thy  mother  praised  to  me  thy  ready  skill ; 
She  says  a  voice  of  melody  dwells  in  thee, 
Which  doth  enchant  the  soul.     Now  such  a 

voice 
Will  drive  away  from  me  the  evil  demon 
That   beats   his  black  wings  close  above  my 
head. 
Duch.     Where   is  thy  lute,  my  daughter? 
Let  thy  father 
Here  some  small  trial  of  thy  skill. 

Thek.  My  mother  ! 

I— 

Duch.       Trembling?  Come,  col lect  thyself. 
Go,  cheer 
Thy  father. 

Thek.        O  my  mother !     I — I  cannot. 
Coun.     How,  what  is  that,  niece? 
Thek.    (  To  the  Countess. )    O  spare  me — 
sing — now — in  this  sore  anxiety, 
Of  the  o'erburthen'd  soul— to  sing  to  him, 
Who  is  thrusting,  even  now,  my  mother  head- 
long 
Into  her  grave. 

Duch.  How,  Thekla !     Humorsome ! 

What !  shall  thy  father  have  expressed  a  wish 
In  vain? 

Coun.      Here  is  the  lute. 
Thek.  My  God  !   how  can  I — 

[  The  orchestra  plays.  During  the  ritornello 
Thekla  expresses  in  her  gestures  and 
countenance  the  struggle  of  her  feelings ; 
and  at  the  moment  she  should  begin  to  sing, 
contraels  herself  together,  as  one  shuddering, 
throws  the  instrument  down,  and  retires 
abruptly. 
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Duch.     My  child  !   O  she  is  ill — 
Wall.  What  ails  the  maiden  ? 

Say,  is  she  often  so  ? 

Coun.  Since  then  herself 

Has  now  betray' d  it,  I,  too,  must  no  longer 
Conceal  it. 

Wall.      What? 
Coun.  She  loves  him  ! 

Wall.  Loves  him !     Whom? 

Coun.     Max   does  she  love !    Max  Picco- 
lomini. 
Hast    thou   ne'er   noticed    it?     Nor   yet    my 
sister? 
Duch.     Was   it  this  that  lay  so  heavy  on 
her  heart? 
God's  blessing  on  thee,  my  sweet  child  !    Thou 

need' st 
Never  take  shame  upon  thee  for  thy  choice. 
Coun.     This   journey,    if   'twere   not    thy 
aim,  ascribe  it 
To  thine  own  self.     Thou  should'st  have  chosen 

another 
To  have  attended  her. 

Wall.  And  does  he  know  it? 

Coun.     Yes,  and  he  hopes  to  win  her ! 
Wall.  Hopes  to  win  her ! 

Is  the  boy  mad? 

Coun.  Well — hear  it  from  themselves. 

Wall.     He  thinks  to  carry  off  Duke  Fried- 
land's  daughter! 
Ay? — The  thought  pleases  me. 
The  young  man  has  no  grovelling  spirit. 

Coun.  Since 

Such  and  such  constant  favor  you  have  shown 
him — 
Wall.     He  chooses  finally  to  be  my  heir. 
And  true  it  is,  I  love  the  youth ;    yea,  honor 

him. 
But  must  he  therefore  be  my  daughter's  hus- 
band ? 
Is  it  daughters  only?     Is  it  only  children 
That  we  must  show  our  favor  by? 

Duch.      His  noble  disposition  and  his  man- 
ners— 
Wall.     Win    him    my   heart    but    not  my 

daughter. 
Duch.  Then 

His  rank,  his  ancestors — 

Wall.  Ancestors !     What  ? 

He  is  a  subject,  and  my  son-in-law 
I  will  seek  out  upon  the  thrones  of  Europe. 
Duch.     O    dearest   Albrecht !     Climb    we 
not  too  high 
Lest  we  should  fall  too  low. 

Wall.  What !  have  I  paid 

A  price  so  heavy  to  ascend  this  eminence, 


And  jut  out  high  above  the  commom  herd, 
Only  to  close  the  mighty  part  I  play 
In  Life's  great  drama,  with  a  common  kins- 
man ? 
Have  I  for  this — 

[Stops  suddenly,  repressing  himself. 

She  is  the  only  thing 
That  will  remain  behind  of  me  on  earth; 
And  I  will  see  a  crown  around  her  head, 
Or  die  in  the  attempt  to  place  it  there. 
I  hazard  all — all!  and  for  this  alone, 
To  lift  her  into  greatness — 
I  Yea,   in    this   moment,  in   the  which  we  are 
speaking — 

\_He  rceollecls  himself. 

And  I  must  now,  like  a  soft-hearted  father, 
Couple  together  in  good  peasant-fashion 
The    pair,    that    chance    to  suit  each  other's 

liking — 
And  I  must  do  it  now,  even  now,  when  I 
Am  stretching  out  the  wreath  that  is  to  twine 
My    full   accomplis'd    work — no!  she   is   the 

jewel, 
Which  I  have  treasured  long,  my  last,  my  no- 
blest, 
And  'tis  my  purpose  not  to  let  her  from  me 
For  less  than  a  king's  sceptre. 

Duch.  O  my  husband ! 

You're  ever  building,  building  to  the  clouds, 
Still  building  higher,  and  still  higher  building 
And  ne'er  reflect,  that  the  poor  narrow  basis 
Cannot  sustain  the  giddy  tottering  column. 

Wall.   (To  the  Countess. )  Have  you  an- 
nounced the  place  of  residence 
Which  I  have  destined  for  her? 

Coun.     No  !  not  yet. 
'Twere  better  you  yourself  disclosed  it  to  her. 

Duch.      How?      Do     we    not    return    to 
Carinthia  then? 

Wall.  No 

Duch.     And  to  no  other  of  your  land  or 
seats  ? 

Wall.     You  would  not  be  secure  there. 

Duch.  Not  secure 

In  the  Emperor's  realms,  beneath  the  Emperor's 
Protection? 

Wall.      Friedland's  wife  may  be  permitted 
No  longer  to  hope  that. 

Duch.  O  God  in  heaven ! 

And  have  you  brought  it  even  to  this ! 

Wall.    '  In  Holland 

You'll  find  protection. 

Duch,  In  a  Lutheran  country! 

What  ?     And  you  send  us  into  Lutheran  coun- 
tries? 
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Wall.     Duke  Franz  of  Lauenburg  conducts 

you  thither. 
Duch.      Duke  Franz  of  Lauenburg? 
The  ally  of  Sweden,  the  Emperor's  enemy. 
Wall.     The  Emperor's  enemies  are  mine 

no  longer. 
Duch.    (Casting   a    look   of  terror   on   the 
Duke   and  the  Countess. )    Is   it  then 
true?     It  is.     You  are  degraded? 
Deposed    from   the    command?     O    God    in 
heaven ! 
Coun.  (Aside  to  the  Duke.  J  Leave  her  in 
this  belief.     Thou  seest  she  cannot 
Support  the  real  truth. 


SCENE  V. — To  them  enter  Count  Terzky. 

Coun.  — Terzky ! 

What  ails  him?     What  an  image  of  affright! 
He  looks  as  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 

Ter.   (Leading  Wallenstein  aside.)  Is  it 
thy  command  that  all  the  Croats — 

Wall.  Mine ! 

Ter.     We  are  betray'd. 

Wall.  What? 

Ter.  They  are  off!     This  night 

The  Jagers  likewise — all  the  villages 
In  the  whole  round  are  empty. 

Wall.  Isolani ! 

Ter.     Him    thou    hast   sent   away.     Yes, 
surely. 

Wall.'  I? 

Ter.     No  !     Hast  thou  not  sent  him  off? 
Nor  Deodati? 
They  are  vanish'd  both  of  them. 


SCENE  VI.— To  them  enter  Illo. 

Illo.     Has  Terzky  told  thee? 

Ter.  He  knows  all. 

Illo.  And  likewise 

That  Esterhatzy,  Goetz,  Maradas,  Kaunitz 
Kolalto,  Palfi,  have  forsaken  thee. 

Ter.     Damnation ! 

Wall.   (Winks  at  them.)  Hush! 

Coun.  (  ]V7io  has  been  watching  them  anx- 
iously from  the  distance  and  now  advances 
to  them.)  Terzky!  Heaven!  What  is 
it?     What  has  happen'd? 

Wall.  (Scarcely  suppressing  his  emotions.) 
Nothing  !  let  us  be  gone ! 


Ter.     (Following    him.)    Theresa,     it    is 

nothing. 
Coun.   (Holding him  back.)  Nothing?     Do 
I  not  see  that  all  the  life-blood 
Has   left    your   cheeks — look  you  not  like  a 

ghost? 
That  even  my  brother  but  affects  a  calmness? 
Page.    (Enters.)    An    Aide-de-Camp    in- 
quires for  the  Count  Terzky. 

[Terzky  follows  the  Page. 
Wall.     Go,  hear  his  business.       [To  Illo. 
This  could  not  have  happen'd 
So  unsuspected  without  mutiny. 
Who  was  on  guard  at  the  gates? 

Illo.  'Twas  Tiefenbach. 

Wall.     Let  Tiefenbach  leave  guard  with- 
out delay, 
And  Terzky' s  grenadiers  relieve  him. 

flLLO.  Is  going.)  Stop! 

Hast  thou  heard  aught  of  Butler? 

Illo.  Him  I  met : 

He  will  be  here  himself  immediately. 
Butler  remains  unshaken. 

[Illo  exit.     Wallenstein  is  following  him. 
Coun.     Let  him  not  leave  thee,  sister!  go, 
detain  him  ! 
There's  some  misfortune. 

Duch  .   (  Clinging  to  him. )  G  racious  H  eaven  ! 

What  is  it? 
Wall.      Be    tranquil !     leave    me,    sister ! 
dearest  wife ! 
We  are  in  camp,  and  this  is  nought  unusual ; 
Here  storm  and  sunshine  follow  one  another 
With  rapid  interchanges.     These  fierce  spirits 
Champ  the  curb  angrily,  and  never  yet 
Did  quiet  bless  the  temples  of  the  leader. 
If  I  am  to  stay,  go  you.     The  plaints  of  women 
111  suit  the  scene  where  men  must  act. 

[He  is  going :  Terzky  returns. 
Ter.     Remain   here.     From   this   window 

must  we  see  it. 
Wall.  (  To  the  Countess.  J 
Sister,  retire ! 

Coun.  No — never. 

Wall.  'Tis  my  will. 

Ter.  (Leads  the  Countess  aside,  and  draw- 
ing   her     attention     to     the    Duchess.  ) 
Theresa ! 

Duch.  Sister,  come!  since  he  commands  it. 
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SCENE   VII. — Wallenstein,  Terzky. 

Wall.     (Stepping    to   the   window.)    What 

now,  then? 
Ter.     There  are  strange  movements  among 
all  the  troops, 
And  no  one  knows  the  cause.     Mysteriously, 
With  gloomy  silentness,  the  several  corps, 
Marshal  themselves,  each  under  its  own  ban- 
ners; 
Tiefenbach's   corps   make   threat' ning  move- 
ments;   only 
The  Pappenheim's  still  remain  aloof 
In  their  own  quarters,  and  let  no  one  enter. 
Wall.     Does   Piccolomini   appear   among 

them  ? 
Ter.     We  are  seeking  him :    he  is  nowhere 

to  be  met  with. 
Wall.     What  did  the  Aide-de-Camp  deliver 

to  you? 
Ter.     My  regiments  had  dispatch'd  him; 
yet  once  more 
They  swear  fidelity  to  thee,  and  wait 
The  shout  for  onset,  all  prepared,  and  eager. 
Wall,     But  whence  arose  this  larum  in  the 
camp? 
It  should  have  been  kept  secret  from  the  army, 
Till  fortune  had  decided  for  us  at  Prague. 
Ter.     O    that    thou   hadst   believed   me ! 
Yester  evening 
Did  we  conjure  thee  not  to  let  that  skulker, 
That  fox,  Octavio,  pass  the  gates  of  Pilsen. 
Thou  gavest  him  thy  own  horses  to  flee  from 
thee. 
Wall.     The  old  tune  still !     Now,  once  for 
all,  no  more 
Of  this  suspiscion — it  is  doting  folly. 

Ter.     Thou  didst  confide  in  Isolani,  too; 
And  lo !   he  was  the  first  that  did  desert  thee. 
Wall.     It  was  but  yesterday  I  rescued  him 
From  abject  wretchedness.     Let  that  go  by ; 
I  never  reckon'd  yet  on  gratitude. 
And  wherein  doth  he  wrong  in  going  from  me? 
He  follows  still  the  god  whom  all  his  life 
He  has  worshipp'd  at  the  gaming  table.     With 
My  fortune,  and  my  seeming  destiny, 
He  made  the  bond,  and  broke  it  not  with  me. 
I  am  but  the  ship  in  which  his  hopes  were  stow' d, 
And  with  the  which,  well-pleased  and  confident, 
He  traversed  the  open  sea;  now  he  beholds  it 
In  eminent  jeopardy  among  the  coast-rocks, 
And  hurries  to  preserve  his  wares.     As  light 
As  the  free  bird  from  the  hospitable  twig 
Where  it  had  nested,  he  flies  off  from  me: 
No  human  tie  is  snapp'd  betwixt  us  two, 
Yea,  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived 


Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  unthinking  man. 
Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  life 
Impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  fore- 
head. 
Nought  sinks  into  the  bosom's  silent  depth: 
Quick  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure 
Moves  the  light  fluids  lightly;  but  no  soul 
Warmeth  the  inner  frame. 

Ter.  Yet,  would  I  rather 

Trust  the  smooth  brow  than  that  deep  furrow'd 
one. 


SCENE   VIII.— Wallenstein,  Terzky, 
Illo. 

Illo.     (Who    enters   agitated  with   rage.) 
Treason  and  mutiny ! 

Ter.  And  what  further  now  ? 

Illo.     Tiefenbach's  soldiers,  when  I  gave 
the  orders, 
To  go  off  guard — Mutinous  villains  ! 

Ter.  Well ! 

Wall.     What  followed? 

Illo.  They  refused  obedience  to  them. 

Ter.     Fire   on  them  instantly !     Give  out 
the  order. 

Wall.     Gently !    what  cause  did  they  as- 
sign ? 

Illo.       No  other, 
They  said  had  right  to  issue  orders  but 
Lieutenant-General  Piccolomini. 

Wall.    (In  a  convulsion  of  agony.)    What? 
How  is  that? 

Illo.      He  takes  that  office  on  him  by  com- 
mission, 
Under  sign-manual  of  the  Emperor. 

Ter.     From    the    Emperor — hear'st   thou, 
Duke? 

Illo.  At  his  incitement 

The  Generals  made  that  stealthy  flight — 

Ter.  Duke!  hear'st  thou? 

Illo.      Caraffa,  too,  and  Montecuculi 
Are  missing,  with  six  other  Generals, 
All  whom  he  had  induced  to  follow  him. 
This  plot  he  has  long  had  in  writing  by  him 
From  the  Emperor ;  but  'twas  finally  concluded, 
With  all  the  detail  of  the  operation, 
Some  days  ago  with  the  Envoy  Questenberg. 

[Wallenstein  sinks  do7cm  into  a  chair,  and 
covers  his  face. 

Ter.     O  hadst  thou  but  believed  me ! 
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SCENE  IX. — To  them  enter  the  Countess. 

Coun.  This  suspense, 

This  horrid  fear — I  can  no  longer  bear  it. 
For   Heaven's   sake   tell   me  what  has  taken 
place? 
Illo.     The    regiments   are   all    falling   off 

from  us ! 
Ter.     Octavio  Piccolomin-i  is  a  traitor. 
Coun.     O  my  foreboding ! 

\_R i/shes  out  of  the  room. 
Ter.  Hadst  thou  but  believed  me ! 

Now  seest  thou  how  the  stars  have  lied  to  thee. 
Wall.     The  stars  lie  not ;  but  we  have  here 
a  work 
Wrought  counter  to  the  stars  and  destiny. 
The  science  is  still  honest :   this  false  heart 
Forces  a  lie  on  the  truth-telling  heaven, 
On  a  divine  law  divination  rests  ; 
Where   nature   deviates    from    that   law,  and 

stumbles 
Out  of  her  limits,  there  all  science  errs. 
True  I  did  not  suspect  !     Were  it  superstition 
Never  by  such  suspicion  t'have  affronted 
The  human  form,  O  may  that  time  ne'er  come 
In  which  I  shame  me  of  the  infirmity. 
The  wildest  savage  drinks  not  with  the  victim, 
Into   whose   breast    he    means  to  plunge  the 

sword. 
This,  this,  Octavio,  was  no  hero's  deed  : 


'  Twas  not  thy  prudence  that  did  conquer  mine ; 
A  bad  heart  triumph'd  o'er  an  honest  one. 
No  shield  received  the  assassin  stroke;  thou 

plungest 
Thy  weapon  on  an  unprotected  breast — 
Against  such  weapons  I  am  but  a  child. 


SCENE  X. — To  these  enter  Butler. 

Ter.   (Meeting  him.)  O  look  there!     But- 
ler !     Here  we've  still  a  friend  ! 
Wall.    (Meets  htm  with  outspread  arms,  and 
embraces  him  with  warmth.)   Come  to  my 
heart,  old  comrade !     Not  the  sun 
Looks  out  upon  us  more  revivingly 
In  the  earliest  month  of  spring, 
Than  a  friend's  countenance  in  such  an  hour. 
But.     My  General :   I  come — 
Wall.    (Leaning  on    Butler's   shoulder.) 
Know'st  thou  already? 
That  old  man  has  betray'd  me  to  the  Emperor. 
What  say'st  thou?     Thirty  years  have  we  to- 
gether 
Lived  out,  and  held  out,  sharing  joy  and  hard- 
ship. 
We  have  slept  in  one  camp-bed,  drunk  from 

one  glass, 
One  morsel  shared!     I  lean'd  myself  on  him, 
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As  now  I  lean  me  on  thy  faithful  shoulder. 
And  now  in  the  very  moment,  when,  all  love, 
All  confidence,  my  bosom  beats  to  his, 
He   sees  and  takes  the  advantage,  stabs  the 

knife 
Slowly  into  my  heart. 

\He  hides  his  face  on  Butler's  breast. 
But.  Forget  the  false  one. 

What  is  your  present  purpose? 

Wall.  Well  remember' d  ! 

Courage,  my  soul !     I  am  still  rich  in  friends, 
Still  loved  by  Destiny  ;   for  in  the  moment 
That  it  unmasks  the  plotting  hypocrite, 
It  sends  and  proves  to  me  one  faithful  heart. 
Of  the  hypocrite  no  more  !     Think  not,  his 

loss 
Was  that  which  struck  the  pang :   O  no  !  his 

treason 
Is  that  which  strikes  this  pang !     No  more  of 

him ! 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  honor' d  were  they  both, 
And  the  young  man— yes — he  did  truly  love 

me, 
He — he — has  not  deceived  me.     But  enough, 
Enough   of  this — swift  counsel  now  beseems 

us. 
The  Courier,  whom  Count  Kinsky  sent  from 

Prague, 
I  expect  him  every  moment:    and  whatever 
He  may  bring  with  him,  we  must  take  good 

care 
To  keep  it  from  the  mutineers.     Quick,  then  ! 
Despatch  some  messenger  you  can  rely  on 
To  meet  him,  and  conduct  him  to  me. 

[Illo  is  going. 
But.   (Detaining  him.)  My  General,  whom 

expect  you,  then? 
Wall.  The  Courier 

Who  brings  me  word  of  the  event  at  Prague. 
But.  (Hesitating.)  Hem! 
Wall.  And  what  now? 

But.  You  do  not  know  it? 

Wall.  Well? 

But.     From  what  that  larum  in  the  camp 

arose  ? 
Wall.     From  what? 

But.  That  Courier 

Wall.    (With  eager  expeclation.)  Well? 
But.  Is  already  here. 

Ter.   and  Illo.    (At  the  same   time.)    Al- 
ready here? 
Wall.  My  Courier? 

But.  For  some  hours. 

Wall.     And  I  not  know  it? 
But.  The  sentinels  detain  him. 

In  custody. 


Illo.   (Stamping  with  his  foot.)  Damnation! 
But.  And  his  letter 

Was  broken  open,  and  is  circulated 
Through  the  whole  camp. 

Wall.  You  know  what  it  contains? 

But.     Question  me  not ! 
Ter.  Illo  !    alas  for  us. 

Wall.     Hide  nothing  from  me— I  can  hear 
the  worst. 
Prague  then  is  lost.     It  is.     Confess  it  freely. 
But.     Yes!     Prague  is  lost.     And  all  the 
several  regiments 
At  Budweiss,  Tabor,  Braunau,  Konigingratz, 
At  Brunn  and  Znaym,  have  forsaken  you, 
And  ta'en  the  oaths  of  fealty  anew 
To    the    Emperor.      Yourself,   with   Kinsky, 

Terzky, 
And  Illo  have  been  sentenced. 

[Terzky  and  Illo  express  alarm  and  fun. 
Wallenstein  remains  firm  and  collecled. 
Wall.  'Tis  decided! 

'Tis  well !     I  have  received  a  sudden  cure 
From    all    the   pangs   of  doubt :    with  steady 

stream 
Once  more  my  life-blood  flows !     My  soul's 

secure ! 
In  the  night  only  Fnedland's  stars  can  beam 
Lingering  irresolute,  with  fitful  fears 
I  drew  the  sword — 'twas  with  an  inward  strife 
While  yet  the  choice  was  mine.     The  murder- 
ous knife 
Is  lifted  for  my  heart !     Doubt  disappears ! 
I  fight  now  for  my  head  and  for  my  life. 
[Exit  Wallenstein  ;  the  others  follow  him. 


SCENE   XI. — Countess  Terzky  enters  from 
a  si  tie  room. 

Coun.     I  can  endure  no  longer.     No ! 

\_Looks  around  her. 
Where  are  thej  ' 
No  one  is  here.     They  leave  me  all  alone, 
Alone  in  this  sore  anguish  of  suspense. 
And  I  must  wear  the  outward  show  of  calm- 
ness 
Before  my  sister,  and  shut  in  within  me 
The  pangs  and  agonies  of  my  crowded  bosom. 
It  is  not  to  be  borne.     If  all  should  fail ; 
If — if  he  must  go  over  to  the  Swedes, 
An  empty-handed  fugitive,  and  not 
As  an  ally,  a  covenanted  equal, 
A  proud  commander  with  his  army  following; 
If  we  must  wander  on  from  land  to  land, 
Like  the  Count  Palatine,  of  fallen  greatness 
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An  ignominious  monument.     But  no  ! 
That  day  I  will  not  see !     And  could  himself 
Endure  to  sink  so  low,  I  would  not  bear 
To  see  him  so  low  sunken. 


SCENE    XII.  —  Countess,    Duchess, 
Thekla. 

Thek.     (Endeavoring    to    hold    back    the 

Duchess.  )  Dear  mother,  do  stay  here  ! 
Duch.  No !    Here  is  yet 

Some  frightful  mystery  that  is  hidden  from  me. 
Why  does  my  sister  shun  me?     Don't  I  see  her 
Full  of  suspense  and  anguish  roam  about 
From  room  to  room?     Art  thou  not  full  of 

terror? 
And  what  import  these  silent  nods  and  gestures 
Which  stealthwise  thou  exchangest  with  her? 
Thek.  Nothing: 

Nothing,  dear  mother ! 
Duch.  (To  the  Countess. )      Sister,  I  will 

know. 
Coun.     What  boots  it  now  to  hide  it  from 
her?     Sooner 
Or  later  she  must  learn  to  hear  and  bear  it. 
'Tis  not  the  time  now  to  indulge  infirmity; 
Courage  beseems  us  now,  a  heart  collect, 
And  exercise  and  previous  discipline 
Of  fortitude.     One  word,  and  over  with  it ! 
Sister,  you  are  deluded.     You  believe 
The  Duke  has  been  deposed — the  Duke  is  not 

Deposed — he  is 

Thek.    (Going  to  the  Countess. J    What? 
do  you  wish  to  kill  her? 

Coun.     The  Duke  is 

Thek.     (Throwing    her    arms    round  her 
mother.)      O  stand  firm!  stand  firm,  my 
mother ! 
Coun.     Revolted  is  the  Duke;    he  is  pre- 
paring 
To  join  the  enemy;  the  army  leave  him, 
And  all  has  fail'd. 


SCENE  XIII. — A  spacious  Room  in  the  Duke 
of  Fried/and' s  Palace. 

Wall.  (In  armor.)  Thou  hast  gain'd  thy 
point,  Octavio  !     Once  more  am  I 

Almost  as  friendless  as  at  Regensburg. 

There  I  had  nothing  left  me,  but  myself; 

But  what  one  man  can  do,  you  have  now  expe- 
rience. 


The  twigs  have  you  hew'd  off,  and  here  I  stand 
A  leafless  trunk.     But  in  the  sap  within 
Lives  the  creating  power,  and  a  new  world 
May  sprout  forth  from  it.     Once  already  have  I 
Proved  myself  worth  an  army  to  you — I  alone  ! 
Before  the  Swedish  strength  your  troops  had 

melted ; 
Beside  the  Lech  sank  Tilly  your  last  hope  ; 
Into  Bavaria,  like  a  winter  torrent, 
Did  that  Gustavus  pour,  and  at  Vienna 
In  his  own  palace  did  the  Emperor  tremble. 
Soldiers  were  scarce,  for  still  the  multitude 
Follow  the  luck;  all  eyes  were  turn'd  on  me, 
Their  helper  in  distress:   the  Emperor's  pride 
Bow'd   itself  down   before   the   man  he  had 

injured. 
'Twas  I  must  rise,  and  with  creative  word 
Assemble  forces  in  the  desolate  camps. 
I  did  it.     Like  a  god  of  war,  my  name 
Went    through   the   world.      The   drum   was 

beat;  and,  lo ! 
The  plough,  the  workshop  is  forsaken,  all 
Swarm  to  the  old  familiar  long-loved  banners; 
And  as  the  wood-choir  rich  in  melody 
Assemble  quick  around  the  bird  of  wonder, 
When   first  his  throat  swells  with  his  magic 

song, 
So  did  the  warlike  youth  of  Germany 
Crowd  in  around  the  image  of  my  eagle. 
I  feel  myself  the  being  that  I  was. 
It  is  the  soul  that  builds  itself  a  body, 
And  Friedland's  camp  will  not  remain  unfill'd. 
Lead  then  your  thousands  out  to  meet  me — 

true! 
They  are  accustom' d  under  me  to  conquer, 
But  not  against  me.     If  the  head  and  limbs 
Separate  from  each  other,  'twill  be  soon 
Made  manifest,  in  which  the  soul  abode. 

Illo  and  Terzky  enter. 

Courage,  friends !  courage !  we  are  still  un- 
vanquish'd 

I  feel  my  footing  firm  ;  five  regiments,  Terzky, 

Are  still  our  own,  and  Butler's  gallant  troops; 

And  an  host  of  sixteen  thousand  Swedes  to- 
morrow. 

I  was  not  stronger  when,  nine  years  ago, 

I  marched  forth,  with  glad  heart  and  high  of 
hope, 

To  conquer  Germany  for  the  Emperor. 
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SCENE  XIV. — Wallenstein,  Illo,  Terzky. 

To  them  enter  Neumann,  who  leads  Terzky 
aside,  and  talks  with  him. 

Ter.     What  do  they  want? 
Wall.  What  now? 

Ter.  Ten  Cuirassiers 

From  Pappenheim  request  leave  to  address  you 
In  the  name  of  the  regiment. 

Wall.    (Hastily  to  Neumann.  )    Let  them 
enter.  {Exit  Neumann. 

This 
May   end   in  something.     Mark  you.     They 

are  still 
Doubtful,  and  may  be  won. 


SCENE  XV.— Wallenstein,  Terzky,  Illo, 
ten  Cuirassiers  led  by  an  Anspessade, 
march  up  and  arrange  themselves,  after  the 
word  of  command,  in  one  front  before  the 
Duke,  and  make  their  obeisance.  He  takes 
his  hat  off,  and  immediately  covers  himself 
again.) 

Ans.     Halt!   Front!  Present! 

Wall.  (After  he  has  run  through  them  with 
his  eye,  to  the  Anspessade.  J  I  know  thee 
well.  Thou  art  out  of  Briiggen  in  Flanders; 
Thy  name  is  Mercy. 

Ans.  Henry  Mercy. 

Wall.  Thou  wert  cut  off  on  the  march, 
surrounded  by  the  Hessians,  and  didst  fight 
thy  way  with  an  hundred  and  eighty  men 
through  their  thousand. 

Ans.     'Twas  even  so,  General ! 

Wall.  What  reward  hadst  thou  for  this 
gallant  exploit? 
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Ans.  That  which  I  asked  for :  the  honor 
to  serve  in  this  corps. 

Wall.  (  Turning  to  a  second. )  Thou  wert 
among  the  volunteers  that  seized  and  made 
booty  of  the  Swedish  battery  at  Altenburg. 

Second  Cui.     Yes,  General! 

Wall.  I  forget  no  one  with  whom  I  have 
exchanged  words.   (A pause.)  Who  sends  you? 

Ans.  Your  noble  regiment,  the  Cuirassiers 
of  Piccolomini. 

Wall.  Why  does  not  your  colonel  deliver 
in  your  request,  according  to  the  custom  of 
service  ? 

Ans.  Because  we  would  first  know  whom 
we  serve. 

Wall.     Begin  your  address. 

Ans.  (Giving  the  word  of  command.*) 
Shoulder  your  arms ! 

Wall.  (  Turning  to  a  third. )  Thy  name  is 
Risbeck ;  Cologne  is  thy  birth-place. 

Third  Cui.     Risbeck  of  Cologne. 

Wall.  It  was  thou  that  broughtest  in  the 
Swedish  colonel,  Diibald,  prisoner,  in  the 
camp  at  Nuremberg. 

Third  Cui.     It  was  not  I,  General. 

Wall.  Perfectly  right !  It  was  thy  elder 
brother :  thou  hadst  a  younger  brother,  too : 
Where  did  he  stay? 

Third  Cui.  He  is  stationed  at  Olmiitz, 
with  the  Imperial  army. 

Wall.    (To  the  Ans-pessadeJ  Now  then — 
begin. 

Ans.     There   came  to  hand  a  letter  from 
the  Emperor 
Commanding  us — 

Wall.  ( Interrupting him.) 

Ans. 
Drew  its  own  man  by  lot. 

Wall.  Now  !  to  the  business. 

Ans.     There   came   to  hand  a  letter  from 
the  Emperor 
Commanding  us  collectively,  from  thee 
All  duties  of  obedience  to  withdraw, 
Because  thou  wert  an  enemy  and  traitor. 

Wall.     And  what  did  you  determine? 

Ans.  All  our  comrades 

At  Braunau,   Budweiss,  Prague  and    Olmiitz, 

have 
Obey'd  already;  and  the  regiments  here, 
Tiefenbach  and  Tuscano,  instantly 
Did  follow  their  example.     But — but  we 
Do  not  believe  that  thou  art  an  enemy 
And  traitor  to  thy  country,  hold  it  merely 
For  lie  and  trick,  and  a  trumped  up  Spanish 
story  !  [  With  warmth. 

Thyself  shall  tell  us  what  thy  purpose  is, 


Who  chose  you? 
Every  company 


For  we  have  found  thee  still  sincere  and  true : 
No  mouth  shall  interpose  itself  betwixt 
The  gallant  General  and  the  gallant  troops. 

Wall.     Therein    I    recognize  my  Pappen- 
heimers. 

Ans.     And  this  proposal  makes  thy  regiment 
to  thee: 
Is  it  thy  purpose  merely  to  preserve 
In  thine  own  hands  this  military  sceptre, 
Which  so  becomes  thee,  which  the  Emperor 
Made  over  to  thee  by  a  covenant? 
Is  it  thy  purpose  merely  to  remain 
Supreme  commander  of  the  Austrian  armies? — 
We  will  stand  by  thee,  General !  and  guarantee 
Thy  honest  rights  against  all  opposition. 
And  should  it  chance,  that  all  the  other  regi- 
ments 
Turn  from  thee,  by  ourselves  will  we  stand  forth 
Thy  faithful  soldiers,  and,  as  is  our  duty, 
Far  rather  let  ourselves  be  cut  to  pieces, 
Than  suffer  thee  to  fall.     But  if  it  be, 
As  the  Emperor's  letter  says,  if  it  be  true, 
That  thou  in  traitorous  wise  wilt  lead  us  over 
To  the  enemy,  which  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 
Then  we,  too,  will  forsake  thee,  and  obey 
That  letter — 

Wall.  Hear  me,  children  ! 

Ans.  Yes,  or  no  ! 

There  needs  no  other  answer. 

Wall.  Yield  attention. 

You're  men  of  sense,  examine  for  yourselves; 
Ye  think,  and  do  not  follow  with  the  herd : 
And  therefore  have  I  always  shown  you  honor 
Above  all  others,  suffer'd  you  to  reason; 
Have  treated  you  as  free  men,  and  my  orders 
Were  but  the  echoes  of  your  prior  suffrage. — 

Ans.     Most  fair  and  noble  has  thy  conduct 
been 
To  us,  my  General !     With  thy  confidence 
Thou  hast  honor' d  us,  and  shown  us  grace  and 

favor 
Beyond  all  other  regiments;  and  thou  seest 
We  follow  not  the  common  herd.     We  will 
Stand  by  thee  faithfully.    Speak  but  one  word — 
Thy  word  shall  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  not 
A  treason  which  thou  meditatest — that 
Thou  meanest  not  to  lead  the  army  over 
To  the  enemy;  nor  e'er  betray  thy  country. 

Wall.     Me,  me  are  they  betraying.     The 
Emperor 
Hath  sacrificed  me  to  my  enemies, 
And  I  must  fall,  unless  my  gallant  troops 
Will  rescue  me.     See  !  I  confide  in  you. 
And  be  your  hearts  my  stronghold  !     At  this 

breast 
The  aim  is  taken,  at  this  hoary  head. 
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This  is  your  Spanish  gratitude,  this  is  our 
Requital  for  that  murderous  fight  at  Lutzen ! 
For  this  we  threw  the  naked  breast  against 
The  halbert,  made  for  this  the  frozen  earth 
Our  bed,  and  the  hard  stone  our  pillow !  never 

stream 
Too  rapid  for  us,  nor  wood  too  impervious; 
With  cheerful  spirit  we  pursued  that  Mansfeldt 
Through  all  the  turns  and  windings  of  his  flight : 
Yea,  our  whole  life  was  but  one  restless  march  : 
And  homeless,  as  the  stirring  wind,  we  tra- 

vell'd 
O'er  the  war-wasted  earth.     And  now,  even 

now, 
That  we  have  well  nigh  finish' d  the  hard  toil, 
The  unthankful,  the  curse-laden  toil  of  weapons, 
With  faithful  indefatigable  arm 
Have  roll'd  the  heavy  war-load  up  the  hill, 
Behold  !  this  boy  of  the  Emperor's  bears  away 
The  honors  of  the  peace,  an  easy  prize ! 
He'll  weave,  forsooth,  into  his  flaxen  locks 
The  olive  branch,  the  hard-earn'd  ornament 
Of  this  grey  head,  grown  grey  beneath  the 

helmet. 
Ans.     That   shall   he   not,    while   we   can 

hinder  it ! 
No  one,  but  thou,  who  hast  conducted  it 
With  fame,  shall  end  this  war,  this  frightful 

war. 
Thou  ledd'st  us  out  to  the  bloody  field 
Of  death :    thou  and  no  other  shall  conduct  us 

home, 
Rejoicing,  to  the  lovely  plains  of  peace — 
Shalt  share  with  us  the  fruits  of  the  long  toil — 
Wall.     What !     Think  you  then  in  late  old 

age 
To  enjoy  the  fruits  of  toil?     Believe  it  not. 
Never,  no  never,  will  you  see  the  end 
Of  the  contest !   you  and  me,  and  all  of  us, 
This   war   will   swallow  up !     War,  war,  not 

peace, 
Is  Austria's  wish;  and  therefore,  because  I 
Endeavor'd  after  peace,  therefore  I  fall. 
For  what  cares  Austria,  how  long  the  war 
Wears  out  the  armies  and  lays  waste  the  world  ! 
She  will  but  wax  and  grow  amid  the  ruin, 
And  still  win  new  domains. 

\The  Cuirassiers  express  agitation  by  their 
gestures. 

Ye' re  moved — I  see 
A  noble  rage  flash  from  your  eyes,  ye  warriors ! 
Oh  that  my  spirit  might  possess  you  now 
Daring  as  once  it  led  you  to  the  battle ! 
Ye  would  stand  by  me  with  your  veteran  arms, 
Protect  me  in  my  rights;  and  this  is  noble! 
But  think  not  that  you  can  accomplish  it, 


Your  scanty  number !   to  no  purpose  will  you 
Have  sacrificed  you  for  your  General. 

[  Confidently. 
No !    let  us  tread  securely,  seek  for  friends ; 
The  Swedes  have  proffer'd  us  assistance,  let  us 
Wear  for  a  while  the  appearance  of  good  will, 
And  use  them  for  your  profit,  till  we  both 
Carry  the  fate  of  Europe  in  our  hands, 
And  from  our  camp  to  the  glad  jubilant  world 
Lead  Peace  forth  with  the  garland  on  her  head  ! 
Ans.     '  ^is  then  but  mere  appearances  which 
thou 
Dost   put  on  with  the  Swede!     Thou' It  not 

betray 
The  Emperor?     Wilt  not  turn  us  into  Swedes? 
This  is  the  only  thing  which  we  desire 
To  learn  from  thee. 

Wall.  What  care  I  for  the  Swedes? 

I  hate  them  as  I  hate  the  pit  of  hell, 
And  under  Providence  I  trust  right  soon 
To   chase   them   to   their  homes  across  their 

Baltic. 
My  cares  are  only  for  the  whole :   I  have 
A  heart — it  bleeds  within  me  for  the  miseries 
And  piteous  groaning  of  my  fellow  Germans. 
Ye  are  but  common  men,  but  yet  ye  think 
With  minds  not  common ;  ye  appear  to  me 
Worthy  before  all  others,  that  I  whisper  ye 
A  little  word  or  two  in  confidence ! 
See  now !  already  for  full  fifteen  years, 
The  war-torch  has  continued  burning,  yet 
No   rest,  no   pause   of  conflict.     Swede  and 

German, 
Papist  and  Lutheran  !   neither  will  give  way 
To  the  other,  every  hand's  against  the  other. 
Each  one  is  party  and  no  one  a  judge. 
Where  shall  this  end?     Where's  he  that  will 

unravel 
This  tangle,  ever  tangling  more  and  more. 
It  must  be  cut  asunder. 
I  feel  that  I  am  the  man  of  destiny, 
And   trust,  with  your   assistance,    to   accom- 
plish it. 


SCENE   XVI.— To  these  enter  Butler. 

But.   (Passionately.)  General!    This  is  not 

right ! 
Wall.  What  is  not  right? 

But.     It   must   needs   injure   us    with    all 

honest  men. 
Wall.     But  what? 

But.  It  is  an  open  proclamation 

Of  insurrection. 
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Wall.         Well,  well — but  what  is  it? 
But.     Count  Terzky's  regiments   tear   the 
Imperial  Eagle 
From  off  the  banners,  and  instead  of  it 
Have  rear'd  aloft  their  arms. 
Ans.  (Abruptly,  to  the  Cuirassiers  J  Right 

about !     March ! 
Wall.     Cursed   be    this    counsel,  and   ac- 
cursed who  gave  it ! 

[To  the  Cuirassiers,  who  are  retiring. 
Halt,  children,   halt!     There's  some  mistake 

in  this; 
Hark! — I  will  punish  it  severely.     Stop! 
They  do  not  hear.   (To  Illo.,)  Go  after  them, 

assure  them, 
And  bring  them  back  to  me,  cost  what  it  may. 

[Illo  hurries  out. 
This  hurls  us  headlong.     Butler !     Butler ! 
You  are  my  evil  genius ;    wherefore  must  you 
Announce  it  in  their  presence?     It  was  all 
In  a  fair  way.     They  were  half  won !    those 

madmen 
With  their  improvident  over-readiness — 
A  cruel  game  is  Fortune  playing  with  me. 
The  zeal  of  friends  it  is  that  razes  me, 
And  not  the  hate  of  enemies. 


SCENE    XVII.—  To  these  enter  the  Duchess, 

who  rushes  into  the  chamber.     Thekla 

and  the  Countess  follow  her. 

Duch.  O  Albrecht ! 

What  hast  thou  done? 

Wall.  And  now  comes  this  beside. 

Coun.     Forgive  me,  brother !     It  was  not 
in  my  power — 
They  know  all. 

Duch.  What  hast  thou  done? 

Coun.   (To  Terzky.J    Is    there   no   hope? 

Is  all  lost  utterly? 
Ter.     All  lost.     No  hope.     Prague  in  the 
Emperor's  hands, 
The  soldiery  have  ta'en  their  oaths  anew. 

Coun.     That  lurking  hypocrite,  Octavio  ! 
Count  Max  is  off,  too. 

Ter.  Where  can  he  be?     He's 

Gone  over  to  the  Emperor  with  his  father. 
[Thekla  rushes  out  into   the   arms   of  her 

mother,  hiding  her  face  in  her  bosom. 
Duch.   (Enfolding  her  in  her  arms.)    Un- 
happy child  !   and  more  unhappy  mother ! 
Wall.   (Aside  to  Terzky.  )  Quick  !     Let  a 
carriage  stand  in  readiness 
In  the  court  behind  the  palace.     Scherfenberg 


Be  their  attendant;    he  is  faithful  to  us; 
To  Egra  he'll  conduct,  them,  and  we  follow. 

[To  Illo,  who  returns. 
Thou  hast  not  brought  them  back? 

Illo.  Hear'st  thou  the  uproar? 

The  whole  corps  of  the  Pappenheimers  is 
Drawn  out:   the  younger  Piccolomini, 
Their  colonel,  they  require :    for  they  affirm, 
That  he  is  in  the  palace  here,  a  prisoner; 
And  if  thou  dost  not  instantly  deliver  him, 
They   will    find  means  to  free  him  with   the 
sword.  \_All  stand  amazed. 

Ter.     What  shall  we  make  of  this? 

Wall.  Said  I  not  so? 

0  my  prophetic  heart !    he  is  still  here. 

He  has  not  betray' d  me — he  could  not  betray 
me. 

1  never  doubted  of  it. 

Coun.  If  he  be 

Still  here,  then  all  goes  well ;  for  I  know  what 
[Embracing  Thekla. 
Will  keep  him  here  for  ever. 

Ter.  It  can't  be. 

His  father  has  betray'd  us,  is  gone  over 
To    the    Emperor — the   son    could    not   have 

ventured 
To  stay  behind. 

Thek.   (Her  eye  fixed  on  the  door.)  There 
he  is  ! 


SCENE    XVIII.— To   these   enter   Max  Pic- 
colomini. 

Max.     Yes !    here  he  is !     I  can  endure  no 
longer 
To  creep  on  tiptoe  round  this  house,  and  lurk 
In  ambush  for  a  favorable  moment : 
This    loitering,     this    suspense    exceeds    my 
powers. 
[Advancing   to   Thekla,    who   has   thrown 
herself  into  her  mother  s  arms. 
Turn  not  thine  eyes  away.     O  look  upon  me ! 
Confess  it  freely  before  all.     Fear  no  one. 
Let  who  will  hear  that  we  both  love  each  other. 
Wherefore  continue  to  conceal  it?     Secrecy 
Is  for  the  happy — misery,  hopeless  misery, 
Needeth  no  veil !     Beneath  a  thousand  suns 
It  dares  ac~r.  openly. 

[He    observes    the    Countess     looking    on 
Thekla  with  expressions  of  triumph. 
No,  Lady !     No ! 
Expect,  not,  hope  it  not.     I  am  not  come 
To  stay :    to  bid  farewell,  farewell  for  ever. 
For  this  I  come!     'Tis   over!    I    must  leave 
thee ! 
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Thekla,  I  must — must  leave   thee!     Yet   thy 

hatred 
Let  me  not  take  with  me.     I  pray  thee,  grant 

me 
One  look  of  sympathy,  only  one  look. 
Say  that  thou  dost  not  hate  me.     Say  it  to  me, 

Thekla !  [Grasps  her  hand. 

0  God  !    I  cannot  leave  this  spot — I  cannot ! 
Cannot  let  go  this  hand.     O  tell  me,  Thekla ! 
That  thou  dost  suffer  with  me,  art  convinced 
That  I  cannot  a<5t  otherwise. 

[Thekla,  avoiding  his  look,  points  with  her 
hand  to  her  father.  Max  turns  round  to 
the  Duke,  whom  he  had  not  tilt  then  per- 
ceived. 
Thou  here?  It  was  not  thou  whom  here  I 
sought. 

1  trusted  never  more  to  have  beheld  thee ; 
My  business  is  with  her  alone.     Here  will  I 
Receive  a  full  acquittal  from  this  heart — 
For  any  other  I  am  no  more  concern'd. 

Wall.     Think'st    thou    that,    fool-like,    I 

shall  let  thee  go, 
And  act  the  mock  magnanimous  with  thee? 
Thy  father  is  become  a  villain  to  me ; 
I  hold  thee  for  his  son,  and  nothing  more: 
Nor  to  no  purpose  shalt  thou  have  been  given 
Into  my  power.     Think  not  that  I  will  honor 
That  ancient  love,  which  so  remorselessly 
He  mangled.     They  are  now  passed  by,  those 

hours 
Of  friendship    and   forgiveness.       Hate   and 

vengeance 
Succeed — 'tisnow  their  turn — I,  too,  can  throw 
All  feelings  of  the  man  aside — can  prove 
Myself  as  much  a  monster  as  thy  father ! 
Max.   (Calmly.)    Thou   wilt  proceed  with 

me,  as  thou  hast  power. 
Thou  know' st,   I  neither  brave  nor  fear  thy 

rage. 
What  has  detain 'd  me  here,  that,  too,  thou 

know'st. 

[Taking  Thekla  by  the  hand. 

See,  Duke !     All — all  would  I  have  owed  to 

thee, 
Would  have  received  from  thy  paternal  hand 
The  lot  of  blessed  spirits.     This  hast  thou 
Laid  waste  for  ever — that  concerns  not  thee. 
Indifferent  thou  tramplest  in  the  dust 
Their   happiness,  who  most  are  thine.     The 

Whom  thou  dost  serve,  is  no  benignant  deity. 
Like  as  the  blind  irreconcilable 
Fierce  element,  incapable  of  compact, 
Thy  heart's  wild  impulse  only  dost  thou  follow. 


Wall.      Thou     art     describing    thy    own 

father's  heart. 
.The  adder  !     O,  the  charms  of  hell  o'erpow- 

ered  me. 
He  dwelt  within  me,  to  my  inmost  soul 
j  Still  to  and  fro  he  pass'd,  suspected  never. 
On  the  wide  ocean,  in  the  starry  heaven 
Did  mine  eyes  seek  the  enemy,  whom  I 
In  my  heart's  heart  had  folded  !     Had  I  been 
To  Ferdinand  what  Oftavio  was  to  me, 
War  had  I  ne'er  denounced  against  him.     No, 
I    never  could  have  done  it.     The  Emperor 

was 
My  austere  master  only,  not  my  friend. 
There  was  already  war  'twixt  him  and  me 
When  he  deliver'd  the  Commander's  Staff 
Into  my  hands;  for  there's  a  natural 
Unceasing  war  'twixt  cunning  and  suspicion; 
Peace  exists  only  betwixt  confidence 
And  faith.     Who  poisons  confidence,  he  mur- 
ders 
The  future  generations. 

Max.  I  will  not 

Defend  my  fathei.     Woe  is  me,  I  cannot! 
Hard    deeds   and    luckless  have  ta'en  place; 

one  crime 
Drags  after  it  the  other  in  close  link. 
But  we  are  innocent :   how  have  we  fallen 
Into  this  circle  of  mishap  and  guilt? 
To  whom  have  we  been  faithless?     Wherefore 

must 
The  evil  deeds  and  guilt  reciprocal 
Of  our  two  fathers  twine  like  serpents  round 

us? 

Why  must  our  fathers' 
Unconquerable  hate  rend  us  asunder, 
Who  love  each  other? 

Wall.  Max,  remain  with  me. 

Go  you  not  from  me,  Max !     Hark !     I  will 

tell  thee — 
How   when   at    Prague,  our   winter  quarters, 

thou 
Wert  brought  into  my  tent  a  tender  boy, 
Not  yet  accustom'd  to  the  German  winters; 
Thy  hand  was  frozen  to  the  heavy  colors, 
Thou  would'st  not  let  them  go. — 
At  that  time  did  I  take  thee  in  my  arms, 
And  with  my  mantle  did  I  cover  thee; 
I  was  thy  nurse,  no  woman  could  have  been 
A  kinder  to  thee ;  I  was  not  ashamed 
To  do  for  thee  all  little  offices, 
However  strange  to  me :   I  tended  thee 
Till  life  return'd;    and  when  thine  eyes  first 

open'd, 
I    had   thee  in  my  arms.     Since  then,  when 

have 
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Alter'd    my    feelings    towards   thee?     Many 

thousands 
Have  I  made  rich,  presented  them  with  lands; 
Rewarded  them  with  dignities  and  honors; 
Thee  have  I  loved:  my  heart,  my  self,  I  gave 
To  thee  !     They  all  were  aliens  :  thou  wert 
Our   child  and  inmate.     Max !     Thou  canst 

not  leave  me ; 
It  cannot  be;  I  may  not,  will  not  think 
That  Max  can  leave  me. 

Max.  .  O  my  God  ! 

Wall.  I  have 

Held   and   sustain 'd  thee  from  thy  tottering 

childhood. 
What  holy  bond  is  there  of  natural  love, 
What  human  tie,  that  does  not  knit  thee  to 

me? 
I  love  thee,  Max!     What  did  thy  father  for 

thee, 
Which  I,  too,  have  not  done,  to  the  height  of 

duty? 
Go  hence,  forsake  me,  serve  thy  Emperor ; 
He  will  reward  thee  with  a  pretty  chain 
Of  gold ;  with  his  ram's  fleece  will  he  reward 

thee ; 
For  that  the  friend,  the  father  of  thy  youth, 
For  that  the  holiest  feeling  of  humanity, 
Was  nothing  worth  to  thee. 

Max.  O  God  !  how  can  I 

Do  otherwise?     Am  I  not  forced  to  do  it, 
My  oath — my  duty — my  honor — 

Wall.  How?     Thy  duty? 

Duty  to  whom  ?     Who  art  thou  ?     Max  !   be- 
think thee 
What  duties  may'st  thou  have?     If /am  acting 
A  criminal  part  towards  the  Emperor, 
It  is  my  crime,  not  thine.     Dost  thou  belong 
To  thine  own  self?     Art  thou  thine  own  com- 
mander? 
Stand'st  thou,  like  me,  a  freeman  in  the  world, 
That  in  thy  actions  thou  should'st  plead  free 

agency  ? 
On  me  thou'rt  planted,  lam  thy  Emperor; 
To  obey  me,  to  belong  to  me,  this  is 
Thy  honor,  this  a  law  of  nature  to  thee  ! 
And  if  the  planet,  on  the  which  thou  livest 
And  hast  thy  dwelling,  from  its  orbit  starts, 
It  is  not  in  thy  choice,  whether  or  no 
Thou' It  follow  it.      Unfelt  it  whirls  thee  on- 
ward, 
Together  with  his  ring,  and  all  his  moons. 
With  little  guilt  stepp'st  thou  into  this  contest ; 
Thee  will  the  world  not  censure,  it  will  praise 

thee 
For  that  thou  held'st  thy  friend  more  worth  to 
thee 


Than  names  and  influences  more  removed. 
For  justice  is  the  virtue  of  the  ruler, 
Affection  and  fidelity  the  subjects, 
Not  every  one  doth  it  beseem  to  question 
The  far-off  high  Arcturus.     Most  securely 
Wilt  thou  pursue  the  nearest  duty:   let 
The  pilot  fix  his  eye  upon  the  pole-star. 


SCENE  XIX. —  To  these  enter  Neumann. 

Wall.     What  now? 

Neumann.      The    Pappenheimers   are   dis- 
mounted, 
And  are  advancing  now  on  foot,  determined 
With  sword  in  hand  to  storm  the  house,  and 

free 
The  Count,  their  colonel. 

Wall.    (To   Terzky.,)    Have    the   cannon 
planted. 
I  will  receive  them  with  chain-shot. 

\_Exit  Terzky. 

Prescribe   to  me  with  sword  in  hand !     Go, 

Neumann  ! 
'Tis  my  command  that  they  retreat  this  mo- 
ment, 
And  in  their  ranks  in  silence  wait  my  pleasure. 
[Neumann  exit.     Illo  steps  to  the  window. 
Coun.     Let  him  go,  I  entreat  thee,  let  him 

g°- 
Illo.   (At  the  window.)  Hell  and  perdition  ! 
Wall.  What  is  it? 

Illo.     They   scale    the  council-house,  the 

roofs  uncovered, 
They  level  at  this  house  the  cannon — 

Max.  Madmen  ! 

Illo.     They  are  making  preparations  now 

to  fire  on  us. 
Duch.  and  Coun.     Merciful  heaven  ! 
Max.   (To  Wallenstein. )    Let  me  go  to 

them ! 
Wall.  Not  a  step  ! 

Max.  (  Pointing  toTuEKLA  and  the  Duchess. ) 
But  their  life  !     Thine  ! 

Wall.     What  tidings  bring' st  thou,  Terzky? 
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SCENE  XX. — To  these  Terzky  returning. 

Ter.     Message  and  greeting  from  our  faith- 
ful regiments. 

Their  ardor  may  no  longer  be  curb'd  in. 

They  entreat  permission  to  commence  the  at- 
tack ; 

And  if  thou  would'st  but  give  the  word  of  on- 
set, 

They  could  now  charge  the  enemy  in  rear, 

Into  the  city  wedge  them,  and  with  ease 

O'erpower  them  in  the  narrow  streets. 

Illo.  O  come ! 

Let  not  their  ardor  cool.     The  soldiery 

Of  Butler's  corps  stand  by  us  faithfully; 

We  are  the  greater  number.     Let  us  charge 
them, 

And  finish  here  in  Pilsen  the  revolt. 

Wall.     What?   shall   this  town  became  a 
field  of  slaughter, 

And  brother-killing  Discord,  fire-eyed, 

Be  let  loose  through  its  streets  to  roam  and 
rage? 

Shall  the  decision  be  deliver'd  over 

To    deaf    remorseless    Rage,    that   hears   no 
leader? 

Here  is  not  room  for  battle,  only  for  butch- 
ery. 

Well,  let  it  be  !     I  have  long  thought  of  it, 

So  let  it  burst  then !  [Turns  to  Max. 

Well,  how  is  it  with  thee? 

Wilt  thou  attempt  a  heat  with  me.     Away ! 

Thou  art  free  to  go.     Oppose  thyself  to  me, 

Front  against  front,  and  lead  them  to  the  bat- 
tle ; 

Thou'rt  skill' d  in  war,  thou  hast  learn'd  some- 
what under  me, 

I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  opponent, 

And  never  hadst  thou  fairer  opportunity 

To  pay  me  for  thy  schooling. 

Coun.  Is  it  then, 

Can  it  have  come  to  this? — -What!     Cousin, 
cousin  ! 

Have  you  the  heart? 

Max.     The   regiments  that  are  trusted  to 
my  care 

I  have  pledged  my  troth  to  bring  away  from 
Pilsen 

True  to  the  Emperor:  and  this  promise  will  I 

Make   good,  or  perish.      More  than  this  no 
duty 

Requires  of  me.     I  will  not  fight  against  thee, 

Unless  compell'd;  for  though  an  enemy, 

Thy  head  is  holy  to  me  still. 

[Two  reports  of  cannon.     Illo  and  Terzky 
hurry  to  the  window. 


Wall.     What's  that? 
Ter.  He  falls. 

Wall.  Falls!     Who? 

Illo.  Tiefenbach's  corps. 

Discharged  the  ordnance. 

Wall.  Upon  whom? 

Illo.  On  Neumann, 

Your  messenger. 

Wall.     (Starting    up.)    Ha!     Death   and 

hell !     I  will- 
TER.     Expose  thyself  to  their  blind  frenzy? 
Duch.  and  Coun.  No! 

For  God's  sake,  no  ! 

Illo.     Not  yet,  my  General ! 
O  hold  him  !  hold  him ! 

Wall.  Leave  me 

Max.  Do  it  not; 

Not  yet !     This   rash   and   bloody   deed   has 
thrown  them 

Into  a  frenzy  fit — allow  them  time 

Wall.     Away !   too    long   already  have   I 
loiter'd. 
They  are  emboldened  to  these  outrages, 
Beholding  not  my  face.     They  shall  behold 

My  countenance,  shall  hear  my  voice 

Are   they   not   my   troops?     Am  I  not  their 

General, 
And  their  long-fear'd  commander!     Let  me 

see, 
Whether  indeed  they  do  no  longer  know 
That   countenance,  which   was   their   sun  in 

battle  ! 
From  the  balcony  (mark  !)  I  show  myself 
To  these  rebellious  forces,  and  at  once 
Revolt  is  mounded,  and  the  high-swoln  cur- 
rent 
Shrinks  back  into  the  old  bed  of  obedience. 
[Exit  Wallenstein;    Illo,  Terzky,  and 
Butler  follow. 


SCENE     XXL— Countess,   Duchess,   Max 
and  Thekla. 

Coun.   (To   the   Duchess. )  Let  them  but 

see  him — there  is  hope  still,  sister. 
Duch.     Hope  !     I  have  none  ! 
Max.   (IV ho  during  the  last  scene  has  been 
standing  at  a  distance,  in  a  visible  struggle 
of  feelings,  advances.)  This  can  I  not  en- 
dure. 
With  most  determined  soul  did  I  come  hither ; 
My  purposed  action  seem'd  unblamable 
To  my  own  conscience — and  I  must  stand  here 
Like  one  abhorr'd,  a  hard  inhuman  being: 
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Yea,  loaded  with  the  curse  of  all  I  love ! 
Must  see  all  whom  I  love  in  this  sore  anguish, 
Whom  I  with  one  word  can  make  happy — -O  ! 
My  heart  revolts  within  me,  and  two  voices 
Make  themselves  audible  within  my  bosom. 
My  soul's  benighted  ;  I  no  longer  can 
Distinguish  the  right  track.     O,  well  and  truly 
Didst  thou  say,  father,  I  relied  too  much 
On  my  own  heart.     My  mind  moves  to  and  fro 
— I  know  not  what  to  do. 

Coun.  What!    you  know  not? 

Does  not  your  own  heart  tell  you?     O  !   then  I 
Will  tell  it  you.     Your  father  is  a  traitor, 
A  frightful  traitor  to  us — he  has  plotted 
Against  our  General's  life,  has  plunged  us  all 
In  misery — and  you're  his  son!     'Tis  yours 
To   make   the   amends — Make  you  the  son's 

fidelity 
Outweigh  the  father's  treason,  that  the  name 
Of  Piccolomini  be  not  a  proverb 
Of  infamy,  a  common  form  of  cursing 
To  the  posterity  of  WaUenstein. 

Max.     Where  is  that  voice  of  truth  which  I 
dare  follow! 
It  speaks  no  longer  in  my  heart.     We  all 
But  utter  what  our  passionate  wishes  dictate : 
O  that  an  angel  would  descend  from  heaven, 
And  scoop  for  me  the  right,  the  uncorrupted, 
With   a   pure   hand  from  the  pure  Fount  of 
Light.            [His  eyes  glance  on  Thekla. 
What  other  angel  seek  I  ?     To  this  heart, 
To  this  unerring  heart,  will  I  submit  it; 
Will  ask  thy  love,  which  has  the  power  to  bless 
The  happy  man  alone,  averted  ever 
From  the  disquieted  and  guilty — canst  thou 
Still  love  me,  if  I  stay?     Say  that  thou  canst, 
And  I  am  the  Duke's 

Coun.  Think,  niece 

Max.  Think,  nothing,  Thekla! 

Speak  what  tixoxifeelest. 

Coun.  Think  upon  your  father. 

Max.     I  did  not  question  thee,  as  Fried- 
land's  daughter. 
Thee,  the  beloved  and  the  unerring  god 
Within  thy  heart,  I  question.    What's  at  stake? 
Not  whether  diadem  of  royalty 
Be  to  be  won  or  not — that  mightst  thou  think  on. 
Thy  friend,  and  his  soul's  quiet,  are  at  stake: 
The  fortune  of  a  thousand  gallant  men, 
Who  will  all  follow  me;  shall  I  forswear 
My  oath  and  duty  to  the  Emperor? 
Say,  shall  I  send  into  Oclavio's  camp 
The  parricidal  ball?     For  when  the  ball 
Has  left  its  cannon,  and  is  on  its  flight. 
It  is  no  longer  a  dead  instrument ! 
It  lives,  a  spirit  passes  into  it. 


The  avenging  furies  seize  possession  of  it, 
And  with  sure  malice  guide  it  the  worst  way. 

Thek.      O!   Max 

Max.   (Interrupting  her.)         Nay,  not  pre- 
cipitately either,  Thekla. 
I  understand  thee.     To  thy  noble  heart 
The  hardest  duty  might  appear  the  highest. 
The  human,  not  the  great  part,  would  I  act. 
Even  from  my  childhood  to  this  present  hour, 
Think  what  the  Duke  has  done  for  me,  how 

loved  me, 
And  think,  too,  how  my  father  has  repaid  him. 
O  likewise  the  free  lovely  impulses 
Of  hospitality,  the  pious  friend's 
Faithful  attachment,  these,  too,  are  a  holy 
Religion  to  the  heart ;  and  heavily 
The  shudderings  of  nature  do  avenge 
Themselves  on  the  barbarian  that  insults  them. 
Lay  all  upon  the  balance,  all — then  speak, 
And  let  thy  heart  decide  it. 

Tkek.  O,  thy  own 

Hath  long  ago  decided.     Follow  thou 

Thy  heart's  first  feeling 

Coun.  Oh !  ill-fated  woman  ! 

Thek.     Is  it  possible,  that  that  can  be  the 
right, 
The  which  thy  tender  heart  did  not  at  first 
Detect  and  seize  with  instant  impulse?     Go, 
Fulfil  thy  duty !     I  should  ever  love  thee. 
Whate'er  thou  hadst  chosen,  thou  would'st  still 

have  acted 
Nobly  and  worthy  of  thee — but  repentance 
Shall  ne'er  disturb  thy  soul's  fair  peace. 

Max.  Then  I 

Must  leave  thee,  must  part  from  thee ! 

Thek.  Being  faithful 

To  thine  own  self,  thou  art  faithful,  too,  to  me : 
If  our  fates  part,  our  hearts  remain  united. 
A  bloody  hatred  will  divide  forever 
The  houses  Piccolomini  and  Friedland ; 
But  we  belong  not  to  our  houses.     Go  ! 
Quick !     quick !    and   separate   thy  righteous 

cause 
From  our  unholy  and  unblessed  one ! 
The  curse  of  Heaven  lies  upon  our  head  : 
'Tis  dedicate  to  ruin.     Even  me 
My  father's  guilt  drags  with  it  to  perdition. 
Mourn  not  for  me ; 
My  destiny  will  quickly  be  decided. 

[Max  clasps  her  in  his  arms  in  extreme 
emotion.  There  is  heard  from  behind  the 
scene  a  loud,  wild,  long  continued  cry, 
Vivat  Ferdinandus  !  accompanied  by  war- 
like instruments.  Max  and  THEKLA  re- 
main without  motion  in  each  other's  em- 
braces. 
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SCENE  XXII.— To  the  above  enter  Terzky. 

Coun.     (Meeting  him.)    What  meant  that 
cry?     What  was  it? 

Teh.  All  is  lost ! 

Coun.      What !     they    regarded    not    his 
countenance? 

Ter.      'Twas  all  in  vain. 

Duch.  They  shouted  Vivat ! 

Ter.  To  the  Emperor. 

Coun.     The  traitors ! 

Ter.  Nay !  he  was  not  permitted 

Even  to  address  them.     Soon  as  he  began 
With  deafening  noise  of  warlike  instruments 
They  drown' d  his  words.      But  here  he  comes. 


SCENE    XXIIL  —  To   these  enter   Wallen- 
stein,  accompanied  by  Illo  and  Butler. 

Wall.   (As  he  enters.)  Terzky! 

Tek.     My  General ! 

Wall.       Let  our  regiments  hold  themselves 
In  readiness  to  march ;  for  we  shall  leave 
Pilsen  ere  evening.  \Exit  Terzky. 

Butler ! 

But.  Yes,  my  General. 

Wall.     The  Governor  of  Egra  is  your  friend 
And  countryman.     Write  to  him  instantly 
By  a  post  courier.     He  must  be  advised, 
That  we  are  with  him  early  on  the  morrow. 
You  follow  us  yourself,  your  regiment  with  you. 

Bit.     It  shall  be  done,  my  General ! 

Wall.  (Steps  between  Max  and  Thekla, 
who  have  remained  during  this  time  in 
each  other's  arms.)  Part ! 

Max.  OGod! 

[Cuirassiers  enter  with  drawn  swords,  and 
assemb/e  in  the  back-ground.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  heard  from  below  some 
spirited  passages  out  of  the  Pappenhiem 
March,  which  seem  to  address  Max. 

Wall.   (To  the  Cuirassiers. )  Here  he  is, 

he  is  at  liberty :    I  keep  him 
No  longer. 

\_He  turns  away,  and  stands  so  that   Max 

cannot  pass  by  him,  nor  approach  the 

Princess. 

Max.  Thou  know' st  that  I  have  not  yet 
learnt  to  live 


Without  thee !     I  go  forth  into  a  desert, 
Leaving  my  all  behind  me.     O  do  not  turn 
Thine   eyes   away  from    me !     O   once  more 

show  me 
Thy  ever  dear  and  honor'd  countenance. 
[Max  attempts  to  take  his  hand,  but  is  re- 
pelled:   he  turns  to  the  Countess. 
Is  there  no  eye  that  has  a  look  of  pity  for  me? 
\_The  Countess  turns  away  from  him;   he 
turns  to  the  Duchess. 
My  mother ! 

Duch.        Go  where  duty  calls  you.     Haply 
The  time  may  come  when  you  may  prove  to  us 
A  true  friend,  a  good  angel  at  the  throne 
Of  the  Emperor. 

Max.       You  give  me  hope ;    you  would  not 
Suffer  me  wholly  to  despair.     No  !    no ! 
Mine  is  a  certain  misery.     Thanks  to  Heaven  ! 
That  offers  me  a  means  of  ending  it. 

\_The    military    music    begins   again.        The 
stage  fills  more  and  more  with  armed  men. 
Max  sees  Butler,  and  addresses  him. 
And  you  here,  Colonel  Butler — and  will  you 
Not   follow   me?     Well,  then!    remain  more 

faithful 
To   your   new   lord,  than    you   have   proved 

yourself 
To  the  Emperor.     Come,  Butler !  promise  me. 
Give  me  your  hand  upon  it,  that  you'll  be 
The  guardian  of  his  life,  its  shield,  its  watch- 
man . 
He  is  attainted,  and  his  princely  head 
Fair  booty  for  each  slave  that  trades  in  murder. 
Now  he  doth  need  the  faithful  eye  of  friend- 
ship, 

And  those  whom  here  I  see 

[  Casting  suspicious  looks  on  Illo  and  Butler. 
Illo.  Go — seek  for  traitors 

In  Gal  las',  in  your  father's  quarters.     Here 
Is  only  one.     Away  !    away  !    and  free  us 
From  his  detested  sight !     Away  ! 

[Max     attempts    once    more    to    approach 
Thekla.       Wallenstein  prevents  him. 
Max  stands  irresolute,   and  in   apparent 
anguish.     In  the  mean  time  the  stage  fills 
more  and  more ;  and  the  horns  sound  from 
below  louder  and  louder,   and  each   time 
after  a  shorter  interval. 
Max.     Blow,   blow !     O    were    it   but   the 
Swedish  Trumpets, 
And  all  the  naked  swords,  which  I  see  here, 
Were  plunged  into  my  breast?    What  purpose 

you  ? 
You  come  to  tear  me  from  this  place  !    Beware. 
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Ye  drive  me  not  to  desperation.     Do  it  not ! 
Ye  may  repent  it ! 

\_The  stage  is  entirely  filled  with  armed  men. 
Yet  more !    weight  upon  weight  to  drag   me 

down  ! 
Think  what  ye're  doing.     It  is  not  well  done 
To  choose  a  man  despairing  for  your  leader; 
You  tear  me  from  my  happiness.     Well,  then, 
I  dedicate  your  souls  to  vengeance.     Mark ! 
For  your  own  ruin  you  have  chosen  me : 
Who   goes    with    me,    must    be   prepared    to 
perish. 


\He  turns  to  the  background,  there  ensues  a 
sudden  and  violent  movement  among  the 
Cuirassiers;  they  surround  him,  and 
carry  him  off  in  wild  tumult.  Wallen- 
stein remains  immovable.  Thekla  sinks 
into  her  mother's  arms.  The  curtain 
falls.  The  music  becomes  loud  and  over- 
powering, and  passes  into  a  complete  war- 
march — the  orchestra  joins  it — and  con- 
tinues during  the  interval  between  the 
third  and  fourth  Acls. 
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SCENE   I. —  The   Burgomaster's  House  at 
Egra. 

But.   (  Jnst  arrived.)  Here,  then,  he  is,  by 
his  destiny  conducted. 
Here,    Friedland !     and    no   farther !      From 

Bohemia 
Thy  meteor  rose,  traversed  the  sky  awhile, 
And  here  upon  the  borders  of  Bohemia 
Must  sink. 

Thou  hast  forsworn  the  ancient  colors, 
Blind  man  !    yet  trustest  to  thy  ancient    for- 
tunes. 
Profaner  of  the  altar  and  the  hearth, 
Against  thy  Emperor  and  fellow  citizens 
Thou  mean'st  to  wage  the  war.     Friedland, 

beware — 
The  evil  spirit  of  revenge  impels  thee — 
Beware  thou,  that  revenge  destroy  thee  not ! 


SCENE   II.— Butler  and  Gordon. 

Gor.  Is  it  you? 

How  my  heart  sinks !     The  Duke  a  fugitive 

traitor ! 
His  princely  head  attainted  !     O  my  God  ! 
[Tell  me,  General,  I  implore  thee,  tell  me 
In  full,  of  all  these  sad  events  at  Pilsen.] 
But.     You  have  received  the  letter  which  I 
sent  you 
By  a  post-courier? 

Gor.  Yes :    and  in  obedience  to  it 

Open'd  the  stronghold  to  him  without  scruple, 
For  an  imperial  letter  orders  me 
To  follow  your  commands  implicitly. 
But  yet  forgive  me !    when  even  now  I  saw 
The  Duke  himself,  my  scruples  recommenced. 
For  truly,  not  like  an  attainted  man, 
Into  this  town  did  Friedland    make   his   en- 
trance ; 
His  wonted  majesty  beam'd  from  his  brow, 
And  calm,  as  in  the  days  when  all  was  right, 
Did  he  receive  from  me  the  accounts  of  office. 
'Tis  said,  that  fallen  pride  learns  condescen- 
sion ; 
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But  sparing  and  with  dignity  the  Duke 
Weigh'd  every  syllable  of  approbation, 
As  masters  praise  a  servant  who  has  done 
His  duty  and  no  more. 

But.  'Tis  all  precisely 

As  I  related  in  my  letter.     Friedland 
Has  sold  the  army  to  the  enemy, 
And  pledged  himself  to  give  up  Prague  and 

Egra. 
On  this  report  the  regiments  all  forsook  him, 
The  five  excepted  that  belong  to  Terzky, 
And  which  have  follow' d  him,  as   thou   hast 

seen. 
The  sentence  of  attainder  is  pass'd  on  him, 
And  every  loyal  subject  is  required 
To  give  him  in  to  justice,  dead  or  living. 
Gor.     A  traitor  to  the  Emperor.     Such  a 
noble ! 
Of  such  high  talents !     What  is  human  great- 
ness ! 
I  often  said,  this  can't  end  happily. 
His   might,  his   greatness,    and    this   obscure 

power 
Are  but  a  cover'd  pit-fall.     The  human  being 
May  not  be  trusted  to  self-government. 
The  clear  and  written  law,  the  deep  trod  foot- 
marks 
Of  ancient  custom,  are  all  necessary 
To  keep  him  in  the  road  of  faith  and  duty. 
The  authority  entrusted  to  this  man 
Was  unexampled  and  unnatural, 
It  placed  him  on  a  level  with  his  Emperor, 
Till   the   proud   soul    unlearn' d    submission. 

Wo  is  me ; 
I  mourn  for  him !   for  where  he  fell,  I  deem 
Might  none  stand  firm.     Alas!   dear  General, 
We  in  our  lucky  mediocrity 
Have  ne'er  experienced,  cannot  calculate, 
What   dangerous   wishes   such   a  height  may 

breed 
In  the  heart  of  such  a  man. 

But.  Spare  your  laments 

Till  he  need  sympathy;    for  at  this  present 
He  is  still  mighty,  and  still  formidable. 
The    Swedes    advance    to    Egra    by    forced 

marches, 
And  quickly  will  the  junction  be  accomplish'd. 
This   must    not    be !     The  Duke  must   never 

leave 
This  stronghold  on  free  footing ;   for  I  have 
Pledged   life   and   honor   here    to    hold   him 

prisoner, 
And  your  assistance  'tis  on  which  I  calculate. 
Gor.     O  that  I  had  not  lived  to  see  this 
day! 
From  his  hand  I  received  this  dignity, 


He  did  himself  entrust  this  stronghold  to  me, 
Which  I  am  now  required  to  make  his  dungeon. 
We  subalterns  have  no  will  of  our  own  : 
The  free,  the  mighty  man  alone  may  listen 
To  the  fair  impulse  of  his  human  nature. 
Ah  !  we  are  but  the  poor  tools  of  the  law, 
Obedience  the  sole  virtue  we  dare  aim  at ! 

But.      Nay !   let  it  not  afflict  you,  that  your 
power 
Is  circumscribed.     Much  liberty,  much  error  ! 
The  narrow  path  of  duty  is  securest. 

Gor.     And  all,  then,  have  deserted  him  you 
say? 
He  has  built  up  the  luck  of  many  thousands; 
For  kingly  was  his  spirit  :   his  full  hand 
Was  ever  open  !     Many  a  one  from  dust 

[  With  a  sly  glance  on  Butler. 
Hath  he  selected,  from  the  very  dust 
Hath  raised  him  into  dignity  and  honor. 
And  yet  no  friend,  not  one  friend  hath  he  pur- 
chased, 
Whose  heart  beats  true  to  him  in  the  evil  hour. 

But.      Here's  one,  I  see. 

Gor.  I  have  enjoy'd  from  him 

No  grace  or  favor.     I  could  almost  doubt, 
If  ever  in  his  greatness  he  once  thought  on 
An  old  friend  of  his  youth.     For  still  my  office 
Kept  me  at  distance  from  him ;  and  when  first 
He  to  this  citadel  appointed  me, 
He  was  sincere  and  serious  in  his  duty. 
I  do  not  then  abuse  his  confidence, 
If  I  preserve  my  fealty  in  that 
Which  to  my  fealty  was  first  delivered. 

But.     Say,  then,  will  you  fulfil  th'  attainder 
on  him. 
[And  lend  your  aid  to  take  him  in  arrest?] 

Gor.   (Pauses,  reflecting — then    as  in  deep 
dejeclion.)    If  it  be  so — if  all  be  as  you 
say — 
If  he've  betray'd  the  Emperor,  his  master, 
Have  sold  the  troops,   have  purposed  to  de- 
liver 
The  strongholds  of  the  country  to  the  enemy — 
Yea,  truly  ! — there  is  no  redemption  for  him  ! 
Yet  it  is  hard,  that  me  the  lot  should  destine 
To  be  the  instrment  of  his  perdition  ; 
For  we  were  pages  at  the  court  of  Bergau 
At  the  same  period;  but  I  was  the  senior. 

But.      I  have  heard  so 

Gor.  'Tis  full  thirty  years  since  then. 

A  youth  who  scarce  has  seen  his  twentieth  year 
Was  Wallenstein,  when  he  and  I  were  friends: 
Yet  even  then  he  had  a  daring  soul : 
His  frame  of  mind  was  serious  and  severe 
Beyond  his  years:    his  dreams  were  of  great 
objects. 
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He  walk'd  amidst  us  of  a  silent  spirit, 
Communing  with  himself;    yet  I  have  known 

him 
Transported  on  a  sudden  into  utterance 
Of  strange  conceptions;  kindling  into  splendor; 
His  soul  reveal'd  itself,  and  he  spoke  so 
That -we  look'd  round  perplex'd  upon  each 

other, 
Not  knowing  whether  it  were  craziness, 
Or  whether  it  were  a  god  that  spoke  in  him. 
But.     But  was  it  where  he  fell  two  story 

high 
From  a  window-ledge,  on  which  he  had  fallen 

asleep 
And  rose  up  free  from  injury  ?     From  this  day 
(It  is  reported),  he  betray'd  clear  marks 
Of  a  distemper'd  fancy. 

Gor.  He  became 

Doubtless  more  self-enwrapt  and  melancholy; 
He  made  himself  a  Catholic.     Marvellously 
His  marvellous  preservation  had  transform' d 

him. 
Thenceforth  he  held  himself  for  an  exempted 
And  privileged  being,  and,  as  if  he  were 
Incapable  of  dizziness  or  fall, 
He  ran  along  the  unsteady  rope  of  life. 
But  now  our  destinies  drove  us  assunder; 
He  paced  with  rapid  step  the  way  of  greatness, 
Was    Count,    and    Prince,    Duke-regent    and 

Dictator, 
And  now  is  all,  all  this  too  little  for  him; 
He  stretches  forth  his  hands  for  a  king's  crown, 
And  plunges  in  unfathomable  ruin. 
But.     No  more,  he  comes. 


SCENE  III. — To  these  enter  Wallenstein, 

in  conversation  with  the  Burgomaster 

of  Egra. 

Wall.     You  were  at  one  time  a  free  town. 
I  see, 
Ye  bear  the  half  eagle  in  your  city  arms. 
Why  the  half  eagle  only? 

Bur.  We  were  free, 

But  for  these  last  two  hundred  years  has  Egra 
Remain'd  in  pledge  to  the  Bohemian  crown; 
Therefore   we  bear  the  half  eagle,  the  other 

half 
Being  cancell'd  till  the  empire  ransom  us, 
If  ever  that  should  be? 

Wall.  Ye  merit  freedom. 

Only  be  firm  and  dauntless.     Lend  your  ears 
To  no  designing  whispering  court-minions. 
What  may  your  imposts  be? 


Bur.  So  heavy  that 

We  totter  under  them.      The  garrison 
Lives  at  our  costs. 

Wall.  I  will  relieve  you.     Tell  me, 

There  are  some  Protestants  among  you  still? 

[The  Burgomaster  hesitates. 
Yes,  yes:   I  know  it.     Many  lie  conceal'd 
Within  these  walls — Confess  now — you  your- 
self— 
[Fixes  his  eye  on  him.      The  Burgomaster 
alarmed. 
Be  not  alarm'd.     I  hate  the  Jesuits. 
Could  my  will  have  determined  it,  they  had 
Been    long   ago  expell'd  the  empire.     Trust 

me — 
Mass-book  or  bible,  'tis  all  one  to  me. 
Of  that  the  world  has  had  sufficient  proof. 
I  built  a  church  for  the  Reform'd  in  Glogau 
At  my  own  instance.     Harkye,  Burgomaster ! 
What  is  your  name? 

Bur.  Pachhalbel,  may  it  please  you. 

Wall.     Harkye  ! 

But  let  it  go  no  further,  what  I  now 
Disclose  to  you  in  confidence. 

[Laying  his  hand  on   the  Burgomaster's 
shoulder  with  a  certain  solemnity. 
The  times 
Draw  near  to  their  fulfilment,  Burgomaster! 
The  high  will  fall,  the  low  will  be  exalted. 
Harkye!     But  keep  it  to  yourself !     The  end 
Approaches  of  the  Spanish  double  monarchy — 
A  new  arrangement  is  at  hand.     You  saw 
The  three  moons  that  appear' d  at  once  in  the 
Heaven  ? 
Bur.     With  wonder  and  affright ! 
Wall.  Whereof  did  two 

Strangely  transform  themselves  to  bloody  dag- 
gers, 
And  only  one,  the  middle  moon,  remained 
Steady  and  clear. 

Bur.  We  applied  it  to  the  Turks. 

Wall.     The  Turks  !     That  all  ?— I  tell  you, 
that  two  empires 
Will  set  in  blood,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
And  Luth'ranism  alone  remain. 

[  Observing  Gordon  and  Butler. 
I'  faith, 
'Twas  a  smart  cannonading  that  we  heard 
This  evening,  as  we  journey'd  hitherward 
'Twas  on  our  left  hand.     Did  you  hear  it  here? 
Gor.      Distinctly.     The   wind   brought    it 

from  the  south. 
But.     It  seem'd  to  come  from  Weiden  or 
from  Neustadt. 
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Wall.     'Tis  likely.     That's  the   route  the 
Swedes  are  taking. 
How  strong  is  the  garrison  ? 

Gor.  Not  quite  two  hundred 

Competent  men,  the  rest  are  invalids. 

Wall.     Good  !    And  how  many  in  the  vale 

of  Jochim? 
Gor.     Two   hundred   arquebusiers  have   I 
sent  thither, 
To  fortify  the  posts  against  the  Swedes. 

Wall.     Good  !     I  commend  your  foresight. 
At  the  works,  too, 
You  have  done  somewhat  ? 

Gor.  Two  additional  batteries 

I  caused  to  be  run  up.     They  were  needless. 
The  Rhinegrave  presses  hard  upon  us,  Gen- 
eral ! 
Wall.     You  have  been  watchful    in    your 
Emperor's  service. 
I  am  content  with  you,  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

[To  Butler. 
Release  the  outposts  in  the  vale  of  Jochim, 
With  all  the  stations  in  the  enemy's  route. 

\To  Gordon. 
Governor,  in  your  faithful  hands  I  leave 
My  wife,  my  daughter,  and  my  sister.     I 
Shall  make  no  stay  here,  and   wait   but   the 

arrival 
Of  letters  to  take  leave  of  you,  together 
With  all  the  regiments. 


SCENE   IV. — To  these  enter  Count  Terzky. 

Ter.     Joy,    General ;    joy !      I    bring   you 
welcome  tidings. 

Wall.     And  what  may  they  be? 

Ter.  There  has  been  an  engagement 

At  Neustadt;    the  Swedes  gain'd  the  victory. 

Wall.     From  whence  did  you  receive  the 
intelligence? 

Ter.     A    countryman    from   Tirschenreut 
convey' d  it. 
Soon  after  sunrise  did  the  fight  begin  ! 
A  troop  of  the  Imperialists  from  Tachau 
Had  forced  their  way  into  the  Swedish  camp ; 
The  cannonade  continued  full  two  hours; 
There  were  left  dead  upon  the  field  a  thousand 
Imperialists,  together  with  their  Colonel ; 
Further  than  this  he  did  not  know. 

Wall.  How  came 

Imperial  troops  at  Neustadt?     Altringer, 
But  yesterday,  stood  sixty  miles  from  there. 
Count  Gallas'  force  collects  at  Frauenburg, 


And    have    not    the    full    complement.     Is  it 
possible 

That  Suys  perchance  had  ventured  so  far  on- 
ward? 

It  cannot  be. 

Ter.         We  shall  soon  know  the  whole, 

For  here  comes  Illo,  full  of  haste,  and  joyous. 


SCENE   V.— To  these  enter  Illo. 

Illo.  (  To  Wallenstein. ,)  A  courier,  Duke  ! 

he  wishes  to  speak  with  thee. 
Ter.   (Eagerly.)  Does  he  bring  confirma- 
tion of  the  victory  ? 
Wall.   (At  the  same  time.)  What  does  he 

bring?     Whence  comes  he? 
Illo.  From  the  Rhinegrave, 

And  what  he  brings  I  can  announce  to  you 
Beforehand.     Seven    leagues   distant  are    the 

Swedes ; 
At  Neustadt  did  Max  Piccolomini 
Throw  himself  on  them  with  the  cavalry; 
A   murderous   fight  took  place!    o'erpower'd 

by  numbers, 
The  Pappenheimers  all,  with  Max  their  leader, 
[Wallenstein  shudders  and  turns  pale. 
Were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

Wall.    (After  a  pause,  in   a    low  voice.) 
Where  is  the  messenger?     Conduct   me 
to  him. 
[Wallenstein  is  going,  when  Lady  Neu- 
brunn  rushes  into  the  room.     Some  ser- 
vants follow  her  and  run  across  the  stage. 
Neu.     Help !     Help ! 
Illo  and  Ter.   (At  the  same  time.)   What 

now? 
Neu.  The  Princess ! 

Wall,  and  Ter.  Does  she  know  it  ? 

Neu.    (At  the  same  time  with  them.)    She 

is  dying ! 
\_Hurries  off  the  stage,  when  Wallenstein 
and  Ter.  follow  her. 


SCENE   VI. — Butler  and  Gordon. 

Gor.     What's  this? 

But.  She  has  lost  the  man  she  loved — 

Young  Piccolomini  who  fell  in  the  battle. 

Gor.     Unfortunate  Lady ! 

But.  Ye  have  heard  what  Illo 

Reporteth,  that  the  Swedes  are  conquerors, 
And  marching  hitherward. 
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Gor.  Too  well  I  heard  it. 

But.     They  are   twelve   regiments  strong, 
and  there  are  five 
Close  by  us  to  protecl  the  Duke.     We  have 
Only  my  single  regiment ;    and  the  garrison 
Is  not  two  hundred  strong. 

Gor.  'Tis  even  so. 

But.     It   is  not  possible    with   such   small 
force 
To  hold  in  custody  a  man  like  him. 

Gor.     I  grant  it. 

But.        Soon  the  numbers  would  disarm  us. 
And  liberate  him. 

Gor.  It  were  to  be  fear'd. 

But.    (After  a  pause.)    Know,   I  am  war- 
ranty for  the  event ; 
With  my  head  have  I  pledged  myself  for  his. 
Must  make  my  word  good,  cost  it  what  it  will, 
And  if  alive  we  cannot  hold  him  prisoner, 
Why — death  makes  all  things  certain  ! 

Gor.  Butler!     What? 

Do  I  understand  you?     Gracious  God!      You 
could — 

But.     He  must  not  live. 

Gor.  And  you  can  do  the  deed! 

But.     Either  you  or  I.     This  morning  was 
his  last. 

Gor.     You  would  assassinate  him. 

But.  'Tis  my  purpose. 

Gor.     Who  leans  with  his  whole  confidence 
upon  you ! 

But.     Such  is  his  evil  destiny  ! 

Gor.  Your  General ! 

The  sacred  person  of  your  General ! 

Bur.     My  General  he  has  been. 

Gok.  That  'tis  only 

An  "has  been"  washes  out  no  villany. 
And  without  judgment  pass'd? 

But.  The  execution 

Is  here  instead  of  judgment. 

Gor.  This  were  murder. 

Not  justice.     The  most  guilty  should  be  heard. 

But.      His  guilt  is  clear,  the  Emperor  has 
pass'd  judgment, 
And  we  but  execute  his  will. 

Gor.  We  should  not 

Hurry  to  realize  a  bloody  sentence. 
A  word  may  be  recall'd,  a  life  can  never  be. 

But.    Despatch  in  service  pleases  sovereigns. 

Gor.     No  honest  man's  ambitious  to  press 
forward 
To  the  hangman's  service. 

But.  And  no  brave  man  loses 

His  color  at  a  darii  g  enterprise. 

Gor.     A  brave  man  hazards  life,  but  not 
his  conscience. 


But.     What  then  ?     Shall  he  go  forth  anew 
to  kindle 
The  unextinguishable  flame  of  war? 

Gor.     Seize  him,  and  hold  him  prisoner — 

do  not  kill  him. 
But.     Had  not  the  Emperor's  army  been 
defeated, 
I  might  have  done  so. — But  now  'tis  past  by. 
Gor.    O,  wherefore  open'd  I  the  stronghold 

to  him? 
But.     His  destiny  and  not  the  place  destroys 

him. 
Gor.      Upon  these  ramparts,  as  beseem'd  a 
soldier, 
I  had  fallen,  defending  the  Emperor's  citadel ! 
But.     Yes!    and   a  thousand  gallant  men 

have  perish' d ! 
Gor.      Doing  their  duty — that  adorns  the 
man ! 
But  murder's  a  black  deed,  and  nature  curses  it. 
But.     (Brings  out  a  paper.)    Here  is  the 
manifesto  which  commands  us 
To  gain  possession  of  his  person.     See — 
It  is  addressed  to  you  as  well  as  me. 
Are  you  content  to  take  the  consequences, 
If  through  our  fault  he  escape  to  the  enemy? 
Gor.     I? — Gracious  God! 
But.  Take  it  on  yourself. 

Come  of  it  what  may,  on  you  I  lay  it. 
Gor.     O  God  in  heaven ! 
But.  Can  you  advise  aught  else 

Wherewith  to  execute  the  Emperor's  purpose? 
Say  if  you  can.     For  I  desire  his  fall 
Not  his  destruction. 

Gor.  Merciful  heaven  !  what  must  be 

I  see  as  clear  as  you.     Yet  still  the  heart 
Within  my  bosom  beats  with  other  feelings ! 
But.     Mine  is  of  harder  stuff !     Necessity 
In    her  rough  school  hath  steel'd  me.     And 

this  Illo, 
And  Terzky  likewise,  they  must  not  survive  him. 
Gor.     I  feel  no  pang  for  these.     Their  own 
bad  hearts 
Impell'd  them,  not  the  influence  of  the  stars. 
'Twas   they    who   strew'd   the   seeds   of  evil 

passions 
In  his  calm  breast,  and  with  officious  villainy 
Water' d    and    nursed    the   pois'nous   plants. 

May  they 
Receive  their  earnests  to  the  uttermost  mite! 
But.     And  their  death  shall  precede  his ! 
We  meant  to  have  taken  them  alive  this  evening 
Amid  the  merry-making  of  a  feast, 
And  keep  them  prisoners  in  the  citadel. 
But  this  makes  snorter  work.     I  go  this  instant 
To  give  the  necessary  orders. 
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SCENE    VII. —  To  these  enter  Illo  and 
Terzky. 

Ter.     Our  luck  is  on  the  turn.     To-morrow 

come 
The  Swedes— twelve  thousand  gallant  warriors, 

I  Ho ! 
Then     straightwise     for    Vienna.      Cheerily, 

friend ! 
What !    meet  such  news  with  such  a  moody 

face? 
Illo.     It  lies  with  us  at  present  to  prescribe 
Laws,  and  take  vengeance  on  those  worthless 

traitors, 
Those  skulking  cowards  that  deserted  us; 
One  has  already  done  his  bitter  penance, 
The  Piccolomini :   be  his  the  fate 
Of  all  who  wish  us  evil !     This  flies  sure 


To  the  old  man's  heart;   he  has  his  whole  life 

lon§ 
Fretted  and  toil'd  to  raise  his  ancient  house 

From  a  Count's  title  to  the  name  of  Prince; 

And  now  must  seek  a  grave  for  his  only  son. 

But.      'Twas   pity,    though!     A   youth    of 
such  heroic 
And  gentle  temperament !     The  Duke  himself, 
'Twas  easily  seen,  how  near  it  went  to  his  heart. 

Illo.      Hark  ye,  old  friend  !     That  is  the 
very  point 
That  never  pleased  me  in  our  General- 
He  ever  gave  the  preference  to  the  Italians. 
Yea,  at  this  very  moment,  by  my  soul ! 
He'd  gladly  see  us  all  dead  ten  times  over, 
Could  he  thereby  recall  his  friend  to  life. 

Ter.     Hush,    hush!     Let    the   dead    rest! 
This  evening's  business 
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Is,  who  can  fairly  drink  the  other  down — 
Your  regiment,  Illo  !  gives  the  entertainment. 
Come !  we  will  keep  a  merry  carnival — 
The  night  for  once  be  day,  and  'mid  full  glasses 
Will  we  expec~l  the  Swedish  avant-garde. 

Illo.     Yes,  let   us   be   of  good  cheer  for 
to-day, 
For  there's  hot  work  before  us,  friends !     This 

sword 
Shall  have  no  rest,  till  it  be  bathed  to  the  hilt 
In  Austrian  blood. 

Gor.  Shame,  shame  !  what  talk  is  this, 

My    Lord    Field-Marshal?     Wherefore   foam 

you  so 
Against  your  Emperor? 

But.  Hope  not  too  much 

From  this  first  victory.     Bethink  you,  sirs ! 
How  rapidly  the  wheel  of  Fortune  turns; 
The  Emperor  still  is  formidably  strong. 

Illo.     The  Emperor  has  soldiers,  no  com- 
mander, 
For  this  King  Ferdinand  of  Hungary 
Is  but  a  tyro.     Gallas?     He's  no  luck, 
And  was  of  old  the  ruiner  of  armies. 
And  then  this  viper,  this  Octavio, 
Is  excellent  at  stabbing  in  the  back, 
But  ne'er  meets  Friedland  in  the  open  field. 

Ter.     Trust  me,  my  friends,  it  cannot  but 
succeed ; 
Fortune,  we  know,  can  ne'er  forsake  the  Duke  ! 
And  only  under  Wallenstein  can  Austria 
Be  conqueror. 

Illo.  The  Duke  will  soon  assemble 

A  mighty  army  :  all  comes  crowding,  streaming 
To  banners,  dedicate  by  destiny, 
To  fame,  and  prosperous  fortune.     I  behold 
Old  times  come  back  again  !  he  will  become 
Once  more  the  mighty  Lord  which  he  has  been. 
How  will  the  fools,  who've  now  deserted  him, 
Look  then?  I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  of  them. 
For  lands  will  he  present  to  all  his  friends, 
And  like  a  King  and  Emperor  reward 
True  services;  but  we've  the  nearest  clains. 

\To  Gordon. 
You  will  not  be  forgotten,  Governor! 
He'll  take  you  from  this  nest,  and  bid    you 

shine 
In  higher  station  :   your  fidelity 
Well  merits  it. 

Gor.  I  am  content  already, 

And   wish  to  climb  no  higher;    where  great 

height  is, 
The  fall  must  needs  be  great.     "  Great  height, 
great  depth." 

Illo.     Here    you   have   no  more  business, 
for  to-morrow 


The  Swedes  will  take  possession  of  the  citadel. 
Come,  Terzky,  it  is  supper-time.     What  think 

you? 
Nay,  shall  we  have  the  town  illuminated 
In  honor  of  the  Swede?     And  who  refuses 
To  do  it  is  a  Spaniard  and  a  traitor. 

Ter.     Nay !     nay !     not   that,    ii    will   not 

please  the  Duke — 
Illo.      What !     we   are    masters   here ;    no 

soul  shall  dare 
Avow  himself  Imperial  where  we've  the  rule. 
Gordon !    good  night,  and  for  the  last  time, 

take 
A  fair  leave  of  the  place.     Send  out  patroles 
To   make   secure,    the    watch-word    may    be 

alter' d 
At  the  stroke  of  ten ;   deliver  in  the  keys 
To  the  Duke  himself,  and  then  you've  quit 

for  ever 
Your  wardship  of  the  gates,  for  on  to-morrow 
The  Swedes  will  take  possession  of  the  citadel. 
Ter.   (As   he   is  going,  to   Butler.  J    You 

come,  though,  to  the  castle? 
But.  At  the  right  time. 

\_Exeunt  Terzky  and  Illo. 


SCENE   VIII. — Gordon  and  Butler. 

Gor.   (Looking  after  them.)  Unhappy  men  ! 
How  free  from  all  foreboding ! 
They  rush  into  the  outspread  net  of  murder. 
In  the  blind  drunkenness  of  victory, 
I  have  no  pity  for  their  fate.     This  Illo, 
This  overflowing  and  foolhardy  villain, 
That   would    fain   bathe  himself  in    his  Em- 
peror's blood. — 
But.     Do  as  he  order'd  you.     Send  round 
patroles, 
Take  measures  for  the  citadel's  security; 
When  they  are  within  I  close  the  castle-gate 
That  nothing  may  transpire. 

Gor.   (With    earnest  anxiety.)   Oh!    haste 
not  so ! 

Nay,  stop;    first  tell  me 

But.  You  have  heard  already, 

To-morrow   to    the    Swedes    belongs.      This 

night 
Alone  is  ours.     They  make  good  expedition. 
But  we  will  make  still  greater.     Fare  you  well. 
Gor.      Ah!     your   looks   tell    me   nothing 
good.     Nay,  Butler, 
I  pray  you,  promise  me ! 

Bur.  The  sun  has  set ; 

A  fateful  evening  doth  descend  upon  us, 
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And  brings  on  their  long  night !     Their  evil 

stars 
Deliver  them  unarm'd  into  our  hands, 
And    from    their   drunken   dream   of  golden 

fortunes 
The  dagger  at  their  heart  shall  rouse   them. 

Well, 
The  Duke  was  ever  a  great  calculator ; 
His   fellow-men   were   figures   on    his   chess- 
board, 
To  move  and  station,  as  his  game  required. 
Other  men's  honor,  dignity,  good  name, 
Did  he  shift  like  pawns,  and  made   no   con- 
science of. 
Still  calculating,  calculating  still ; 
And  yet  at  last  his  calculation  proves 
Erroneous;    the  whole  game  is  lost;   and  lo  ! 
His  own  life  will  be  found  among  the  forfeits. 
Gor.     O  think  not  of  his  errors  now !    re- 
member 
His  greatness,  his  munificence;    think  on  all 
The  lovely  features  of  his  character, 
On  all  the  noble  exploits  of  his  life, 
And  let  them,  like  an  angel's  arm,  unseen, 
Arrest  the  lifted  sword. 

But.  It  is  too  late. 

I  suffer  not  myself  to  feel  compassion, 
Dark  thoughts  and  bloody  are  my  duty  now: 

[Grasping  Gordon's  hand. 
Gordon  !  'tis  not  my  hatred  (I  pretend  not 
To  love  the  Duke,  and  have  no  cause  to  love 

him,) 
Yet  'tis  not  now  my  hatred  that  impels  me 
To  be  his  murderer.      'Tis  his  evil  fate. 
Hostile  concurrences  of  many  events 
Control  and  subjugate  me  to  the  office. 
In  vain  the  human  being  meditates 
Free    action.      He    is    but    the    wire-work' d 

puppet 
Of  the   blind    Power,  which   out   of  its  own 

choice 
Creates  for  him  a  dread  necessity. 
What,  too,  would  it  avail  him,  if  there  were 
A  something  pleading  for  him  in  my  heart — 
Still  I  must  kill  him. 

Gor.  If  your  heart  speak  to  you, 

Follow  its  impulse.      'Tis  the  voice  of  God. 
Think  you  your  fortunes  will  grow  prosperous 
Bedew'd  with  blood — his  blood?     Believe  it 
not ! 

But.     You  know  not.     Ask  not !     Where- 
fore should  it  happen, 
That  the  Swedes  gain'd  the  victory,  and  hasten 
With  such  forced  marches  hitherwards?     Fain 
would  I 


Have   given   him 

Gordon  ! 
I  do  not  wish  his  blood 
The  honor  of  my  word, 
And  he  must  die,  or 


to    the    Emperor's   mercy. 


-But  I  must  ransom 
-it  lies  in  pledge — 


\_Passionalely  grasping  Gordon's  /mud. 
Listen  then,  and  know, 

I  am  dishonor' d  if  the  Duke  escape  us. 

Gor.     O  !   to  save  such  a  man 

But.  What ! 

Gor.  It  is  worth 

A     sacrifice.       Come,     friend !       Be     noble- 
minded  ! 

Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men's  opinions, 

Forms  our  true  honor. 

But.   (With  a  cold  and  haughty  air.)  He  is 
a  great  Lord, 

This    Duke — and    I    am    but    of   mean    im- 
portance. 

This  is  what  you  would  say !     Wherein  con- 
cerns it 

The  world  at  large,  you  mean  to  hint  to  me, 

Whether  the  man  of  low  extraction  keeps 

Or  blemishes  his  honor — 

So  that  the  man  of  princely  rank  be  saved  ? 

We  all  do  stamp  our  value  on  ourselves: 

The  price  we  challenge  for  ourselves  is  given  us. 

There  does  not  live  on  earth  the  man  so  sta- 
tion'd, 

That  I  despise  myself  compared  with  him. 

Man  is  made  great  or  little  by  his  own  will ; 

Because  I  am  true  to  mine,  therefore  he  dies. 
Gor.     I  am  endeavoring  to  move  a  rock. 

Thou  hadst  a  mother,  yet  no  human  feelings. 

I  cannot  hinder  you,  but  may  some  God 

Rescue  him  from  you  !  [Exit  Gordon. 

But.   (Alone.)  I  treasured  my  good  name 
all  my  life  long; 

The  Duke  has  cheated  me  of  life's  best  jewel, 

So  that  I  blush  before  this  poor  weak  Gordon  ! 

He  prizes  above  all  his  fealty ; 

His  conscious  soul  accuses  him  of  nothing; 

In  opposition  to  his  own  soft  heart 

He  subjugates  himself  to  an  iron  duty. 

Me  in  a  weaker  moment  passion  warp'd ; 

I  stand  beside  him,  and  must  feel  myself 

The   worse  man  of  the  two.     What,  though 
the  world 

Is  ignorant  of  my  purposed  treason,  yet 

One  man  does  know  it,  and  can  prove  it,  too — 

High-minded  Piccolomini ! 

There  lives  the  man  who  can  dishonor  me ! 

This  ignominy  blood  alone  can  cleanse! 

Duke  Friedland,  thou  or  I — Into  my  own  hands 

Fortune  delivers  me — The  dearest  thing  a  man 
has  is  himself. 
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The  Death  of  Wallenstein 
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SCENE  IX. — A  Gothic  and  gloomy  Apartment 
at  the  Duchess  Friedland's.  Thekla  on 
a  seat,  pale,  her  eyes  closed.  The  Duchess 
and  Lady  Neubrunn  busied  about  her. 
Wallenstein  and  the  Countess  in  conver- 
sation. 

Wall.      How  knew  she  it  so  soon  ? 

Coun.  She  seems  to  have 

Foreboded  some  misfortune.     The  report 
Of  an  engagement,  in  the  which  had  fallen 
A  colonel  of  the  Imperial  army,  frighten'd  her. 
I  saw  it  instantly.     She  flew  to  meet 
The  Swedish  courier,  and  with  sudden  ques- 
tioning, 
Soon  wrested  from  him  the  disastrous  secret. 
Too  late  we  missed  her,  hasten 'd  after  her, 
We  found  her  lying  in  his  arms,  all  pale 
And  in  a  swoon. 

Wall.  A  heavy,  heavy  blow  ! 

And  she  so  unprepared  !    Poor  child  !  how  is  it  ? 

[  Turning  to  the  Duchess. 

Is  she  coming  to  herself? 

Duch.  Her  eyes  are  opening. 

Coun.     She  lives ! 

Thek.  ( Looking  around her.)    Where  am  I? 

Wall.    (Steps  to  her,  raising  her  up  in  his 
arms.)    Come,  cheerly,  Thekla!    be  my 
own  brave  girl ! 
See,  there's  thy  loving  mother.     Thou  art  in 
Thy  father's  arms. 

Thek.   (Standing  up.)  Where  is  he?     Is  he 
gone  ? 

Duch.     Who  gone,  my  daughter? 

Thek.  He — the  man  who  utter'd 

That  word  of  misery. 

Duch.  O  !   think  not  of  it, 

My  Thekla ! 

Wall.         Give  her  sorrow  leave  to  talk ! 
Let  her  complain — mingle  your  tears  with  hers, 
For  she  hath  suffer'd  a  deep  anguish ;  but 
She'll  rise  superior  to  it,  for  my  Thekla 
Hath  all  her  father's  unsubdued  heart. 

Thek.     I  am  not  ill.     See,  I  have  power 
to  stand. 
Why  does  my  mother  weep?     Have  I  alarm'd 

her? 
It  is  gone  by — I  recollect  myself — 

\_She  casts  her  eyes  round  the  room,  as  seeking 
some  one. 

Where  is  he?     Please  you,  do  not  hide  him 

from  me. 
You  see  I  have  strength  enough  :    now  I  will 

hear  him. 


No;    never  shall  this  messenger  of 


Duch. 
evil 
Enter  again  into  thy  presence,  Thekla! 

Thek.     My  father — 

Wall.  Dearest  daughter ! 

Thek.  I'm  not  weak — 

Shortly  I  shall  be  quite  myself  again. 
You'll  grant  me  one  request? 

Wall.  Name  it,  my  daughter. 

Thek.     Permit  the  stranger  to  be  called  to 
me, 
And  grant  me  leave,  that  by  myself  I  may 
Hear  his  report  and  question  him. 

Duch.  No,  never! 

Coun.      'Tis  not  advisable — assent  not  to  it. 

Wall.     Hush!     Wherefore   would'st  thou 
speak  with  him,  my  daughter? 

Thek.     Knowing  the  whole,  I  shall  be  more 
collected; 
I  will  not  be  deceived.     My  mother  wishes 
Only  to  spare  me.     I  will  not  be  spared — 
The  worst  is  said  already :   I  can  hear 
Nothing  of  deeper  anguish  ! 

Coun.  and  Duch.  Do  it  not. 

Thek.     The    horror    overpower'd    me   by 
surprise. 
My    heart    betray'd    me    in    the    stranger's 

presence : 
He  was  a  witness  of  my  weakness,  yea, 
I  sank  into  his  arms ;  and  that  has  shamed  me. 
I  must  replace  myself  in  his  esteem, 
And  I  must  speak  with  him,  perforce,  that  he, 
The  stranger,  may  not  think  ungently  of  me. 

Wall.     I  see  she  is  in  the  right,  and  am 
inclined 
To  grant  her  this  request  of  hers.     Go,  call  him. 
[Lady  Neubrunn  goes  to  call  him. 

Duch.     But  I,  thy  mother,  will  be  present — 

Thek.  'Twere 

More  pleasing  to  me,  if  alone  I  saw  him: 
Trust  me,  I  shall  behave  myself  the  more 
Colleaedly. 

Wall.  Permit  her  her  own  will. 

Leave    her    alone    with    him:     for   there   are 

sorrows, 
Where  of  necessity  the  soul  must  be 
Its  own  support.     A  strong  heart  will  rely 
On  its  own  strength  alone.     In  her  own  bosom, 
Not  in  her  mother's  arms,  must  she  collect 
The  strength  to  rise  superior  to  this  blow. 
It    is    mine    own    brave    girl.      I'll    have    her 

treated 
Not  as  the  woman,  but  the  heroine.      \Goirtg. 

Coun.     (Detaining  him.)    ^Yhere  art  thou 


going? 


I  heard  Terzky  say 
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That  'tis  thy  purpose  to  depart  from  hence 
To-morrow  early,  but  to  leave  us  here. 

Wall.     Yes,  ye  stay  here,  placed  under  the 
protection 
Of  gallant  men. 

Coun.  O  take  us  with  you,  brother! 

Leave  us  not  in  this  gloomy  solitude 
To  brood  o'er  anxious  thoughts.     The  mists 

of  doubt 
Magnify  evils  to  a  shape  of  horror. 

Wall.     Who  speaks  of  evil?    I  entreat  you, 
sister, 
Use  words  of  better  omen. 

Coun.  Then  take  us  with  you. 

0  leave  us  not  behind  you  in  a  place 
That  forces  us  to  such  sad  omens.      Heavy 
And  sick  within  me  is  my  heart 

These  walls  breathe  on  me,  like  a  church-yard 
vault. 

1  cannot  tell  you,  brother,  how  this  place 
Doth  go  against  my  nature.     Take  us  with  you. 
Come,  sister,  join  you  your  entreaty !     Niece, 
Yours  too.     We  all  entreat  you,  take  us  with 

you! 
Wall.     The  place's  evil  omen  will  I  change, 
Making  it  that  which  shields  and  shelters  for  me 
My  best  beloved. 

Neu.   (Returning.)     The  Swedish  officer. 
Wall.     Leave  her  alone  with  me. 
Duch.  (  To  Thekla,  wlw  starts  and  shivers. ) 
There — pale  as  death  !     Child,  'tis  impossible 
That  thou  should'st  speak  with  him.     Follow 
thy  mother. 
Thek.     The  Lady  Neubrunn,  then,  may  stay 
with  me.     \_E\it  Duchess  and  Countess. 


SCENE  X. — Thekla,  the  Swedish  Captain, 
Lady  Neubrunn. 
Cap.  (Respectfully  approaching  her.)  Princess 
— I  must  entreat  your  gentle  pardon — 
My  inconsiderate  rash  speech.     How  could  I — 
Thek.   (  With  dignity . )  You  have  beheld  me 
in  my  agony. 
A  most  distressful  accident  occasion'd 
You  from  a  stranger  to  become  at  once 
My  confidant. 

Cap.  I  fear  you  hate  my  presence, 

For  my  tongue  spake  a  melancholy  word. 
Thek.     The    fault    is    mine.    'Myself  did 
wrest  it  from  you. 
The  horror  which  came  o'er  me  interrupted 
Your  tale  at  its  commencement.     May  it  please 

you, 
Continue  it  to  the  end. 


Cap.  Princess,  'twill 

Renew  your  anguish. 

Thek.  I  am  firm 

I   will  be   firm.     Well — how   began  the  en- 
gagement? 
Cap.     We  lay,  expecting  no  attack,  at  Neu- 
stadt, 
Entrench' d  but  insecurely  in  our  camp, 
When  towards  evening  rose  a  cloud  of  dust 
From  the  wood  thitherward ;  our  vanguard  fled 
Into  the  camp  and  sounded  the  alarm, 
Scarce  had  we  mounted,  ere  the  Pappenheimers, 
Their  horses  at  full  speed,  broke  through  the 

lines, 
And    leapt    the  trenches;    but  their  heedless 

courage 
Had  borne  them  onward  far  before  the  others — 
The  infantry  were  still  at  distance,  only 
The  Pappenheimers  follow' d  daringly 

Their  daring  leader 

[Thekla   betrays  agitation  in  her  gestures. 

The  officer  pauses  till  she  makes  a  sign  to 

him  to  proceed. 

Cap.  Both  in  van  and  flanks 

With  our  whole  cavalry  we  now  received  them  ; 

Back  to  the  trenches  drove  them,  where  the 

foot 
Stretch'd  out  a  solid  ridge  of  pikes  to  meet 

them. 
They  neither  could  advance,  nor  yet  retreat ; 
And  as  they  stood  on  every  side  wedged  in, 
The  Rhinegrave  to  their  leader  call'd  aloud, 
Inviting  a  surrender ;  but  their  leader, 

Young  Piccolomini 

[Thekla,  as  giddy,  grasps  a  chair. 

Known  by  his  plume, 

And  his  long  hair,  gave  signal  for  the  trenches; 

Himself  leapt  first :    the  regiment  all  plunged 

after. 
His  charger,  by  a  halbert  gored,  rear'd  up, 
Flung  him  with  violence  off,  and  over  him 

The  horses,  now  no  longer  to  be  curbed, 

[Thekla,  who  has  accompanied  the  last 
speech  with  all  the  marks  of  increasing 
agony,  trembles  through  her  whole  frame, 
and  is  falling.  The  Lady  Neubrunn 
runs  to  her,  and  receives  her  in  her  arms. 

Neu.     My  dearest  lady 

Cap.  I  retire. 

Thek.  'Tis  over. 

Proceed  to  the  conclusion. 

Cap.  Wild  despair 

Inspired  the  troops  with  frenzy  when  they  saw 
Their  leader  perish  ;  every  thought  of  rescue 
Was  spurn'd ;  they  fought  like  wounded  tigers; 
their 
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Frantic  resistance  roused  our  soldiery ; 

A    murderous   fight  took  place,  nor  was  the 

contest 
Finish' d  before  their  last  man  fell. 

Thek.   (Faltering.)  And  where 

Where  is — You  have  not  told  me  all. 

Cap.   (After  a  pause.)  This  morning 

We   buried   him.     Twelve  youths  of  noblest 

birth 
Did  bear  him  to  interment ;  the  whole  army 
Follow'd  the  bier.     A  laurel  deck'd  his  coffin  ; 
The  sword  of  the  deceased  was  placed  upon  it, 
In  mark  of  honor,  by  the  Rhinegrave's  self. 
Nor  tears  were  wanting ;  for  there  are  among  us 
Many,  who  had  themselves  experienced 
The  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  gentle  manners, 
All  were  affected  at  his  fate.     The  Rhinegrave 
Would  willingly  have  saved  him;    but  himself 


Made  vain  the  attempt — 'tis  said  he  wished  to 
die. 

Neu.  (To  Thekla,  who  has  hidden  her 
countenance.)  Look  up,  my  dearest 
lady 

Thek.  Where  is  his  grave? 

Cap.     At  Neustadt,  lady ;  in  a  cloister  church 
Are  his  remains  deposited,  until 
We  can  receive  directions  from  his  father. 

Thek.     What  is  the  cloister's  name? 

Cap.  Saint  Catherine's. 

Thek.     And  how  far  is  it  thither? 

Cap.  Near  twelve  leagues. 

Thek.     And  which  the  way? 

Cap.  You  go  by  Tirschenreut 

And  Falkenberg,  through  our  advanced  posts. 

Thek.  Who 

Is  their  commander? 
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Cap.  Colonel  Seckendorf. 

[Thekla  steps  to  the  table,  and  takes  a  ring 

from  a  casket. 
Thek.     You  have  beheld  me  in  my  agony, 
And  shown  a  feeling  heart.     Please  you,  accept 
[  Giving  him  the  ring. 
A  small  memorial  of  this  hour.      Now  go  ! 

Cap.    (Confusedly.)   Princess 

[Thekla  silently  makes  signs  to  him  to  go, 
and  turns  from  him.  The  Captain 
lingers,  and  is  about  to  speak.  Lady 
Neubrunn  repeats  the  signal,  and  he  re- 
tires. 


Thek.     They   are  human  beings.     Misery 
travels  free 


SCENE  XI. — Thekla,  Lady  Neubrunn. 

Thek.  (Falls  on  Lady  Neubrunn's  neck.) 
Now,  gentle  Neubrunn,  show  me  the  affection 
Which  thou  hast  ever  promised — prove  thyself 
My  own  true  friend  and  faithful  fellow-pilgrim. 
This  night  we  must  away ! 

Neu.  Away!  and  whither? 

Thek.     Whither  !      There  is  but  one  place 
in  the  world, 
Thither,  where  he  lies  buried  !     To  his  coffin  ! 

Neu.     What  would  you  do  there? 

Thek.  What  do  there? 

That  would'st  thou  not  have  ask'd,  hadst  thou 

e'er  loved. 
There,  there  is  all  that  still  remains  of  him  ! 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  earth  to  me. 

Neu.     That  place  of  death 

Thek.  Is  now  the  only  place 

Where  life  yet  dwells  for  me .   detain  me  not ! 
Come  and  make  preparations ;  let  us  think 
Of  means  to  fly  from  hence. 

Neu. 

Thek.     That  time  is  past- 
And  now  I  fear  no  human  being's  rage. 

Neu.     The   sentence   of  the  world !     The 
tongue  of  calumny  ! 

Thek.     Whom  am  I  seeking? 
is  no  more. 
Am  I  then  hastening  to  the  arms- 


Your  father's  rage- 


Him  who 
— O  God ! 


weapons :   my   arm 


I  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  the  beloved. 

Neu.     And  we  alone,   two  helpless  feeble 
women? 

Thek.     We    will   take 
shall  protect  thee. 

Neu.     In  the  dark  night-time? 

Thek.  Darkness  will  conceal  us. 

Neu.     This  rough  tempestuous  night 

Thek.  Had  he  a  soft  bed 

Under  the  hoofs  of  his  war-horses  ? 

Neu.  Heaven ! 

And  then  the  many  posts  of  the  enemy ! 


Through  the  whole  earth. 


Neu.  The  journey's  weary  length- 


Thek.     The  pilgrim,  traveling  to  a  distant 
shrine 

Of  hope   and    healing,    doth   not   count  the 
leagues. 
Neu.      How  can  we  pass  the  gates? 
Thek.  Gold  opens  them. 

Go,  do  but  go. 

Neu.  Should  we  be  recognised 

Thek.     In    a   despairing   woman,    a   poor 
fugitive, 
Will    no    one    seek    the   daughter   of  Duke 
Friedland. 
Neu.     And    where   procure   we  horses  for 

our  flight? 
Thek.      My   equerry    procures  them.     Go 

and  fetch  him. 
Neu.     Dares  he,  without  the  knowledge  of 

his  lord? 
Thek.     He  will.     Go,  only  go.     Delay  no 

longer. 
Neu.      Dear  lady!  and  your  mother? 
Thek.  Oh!   my  mother? 

Neu.     So  much  as  she  has  suffer'd,  too,  al- 
ready ; 
Your  tender  mother — Ah!    how  ill  prepared 
For  this  last  anguish  ! 

Thek.       Woe  is  me !   my  mother !  [Pauses. 
Go  instantly. 

Neu.  But  think  what  you  are  doing ! 

Thek.      What  can  be  thought,  already  has 

been  thought. 
Neu.     And  being  there,  what  purpose  you 

to  do? 
Thek.     There  a  Divinity  will  prompt  my 

soul. 
Neu.     Your  heart,  dear  lady,  is  disquieted  ! 
And  this  is  not  the  way  that  leads  to  quiet, 
Thek.     To  a  deep  quiet,    such  as  he  has 
found. 
It  draws  me  on,  I  know  not  what  to  name  it, 
Resistless  does  it  draw  me  to  his  grave. 
There  will  my  heart  be  eased,  my  tears  will 

flow. 
O  hasten,  make  no  further  questioning ! 
There  is  no  rest  for  me  till  I  have  left 
These  walls — they  fall  in  on  me — a  dim  power 
Drives  me  from. hence — Oh  mercy  !     What  a 

feeling ! 
What  pale  and  hollow  forms  are  those  !     They 

fill, 
They  crowd  the  place  !     I  have  no  longer  room 
here ! 
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Mercy !       Still     more !       More     still !       The 

hideous  swarm. 
They  press  on  me ;  they  chase  me  from  these 

walls — 
Those  hollow,  bodiless  forms  of  living  men! 
Neu.     You  frighten  me  so,  lady,  that  no 

longer 
I  dare  stay  here  myself.     I  go  and  call 
Rosenberg  instantly.  [Exit  Lady  Neubrunn. 


SCENE  XII.— Thekla. 
His  spirit  'tis  that  calls  me:   'tis  the  troop 
Of  his  true  followers,  who  offer'd  up 
Themselves  to  avenge  his  death  :  and  they  ac- 
cuse me 
Of  an  ignoble  loitering — they  would  not 
Forsake  their  leader  even  in  his  death — they 

died  for  him 
And  shall  /live? 

For  me,  too,  was  that  laurel-garland  twined 
That  decks  his  bier.     Life  is  an  empty  casket: 
I  throw  it  from  me.     O  !  my  only  hope  ; — 
To  die  beneath  the  hoofs  of  trampling  steeds — 
That  is  the  lot  of  heroes  upon  earth  !      [Exit. 
(  The  Curtain  drops. ) 


SCENE   XIII.— Thekla,  Lady  Neubrunn. 
and  Rosenberg. 
Neu.     He  is  here,  lady,  and  he  will  procure 

them. 
Thek.     Wilt  thou  provide  us  horses,  Ro- 
senberg? 
Ros.      I  will,  my  lady. 
Thek.  And  go  with  us  as  well? 

Ros.     To  the  world's  end,  my  lady. 
Thek.  But  consider, 

Thou  never  canst  return  unto  the  Duke. 


Ros.     I  will  remain  with  thee. 

Thek.  I  will  reward  thee, 

And  will  commend  thee  to  another  master, 
Canst  thou  unseen  conducl  us  from  the  castle? 

Ros.     I  can. 

Thek.  When  can  I  go  ? 

Ros.  This  very  hour. 

But  whither  would  you,  Lady? 

Thek.  To: Tell  him,  Neubrunn. 

Neu.     To  Neustadt. 

Ros.  So; — I  leave  you  to  get  ready. 

[Exit. 

Neu.     O  see,  your  mother  comes. 

Thek.  Indeed!     O  Heav'n! 


Neubrunn, 


SCENE   XIV.— Thekla,  Lady 
the  Duchess. 

Duch.     He's  gone!    I  find  thee  more  com- 
posed, my  child. 
Thek.     I  am  so,  mother;   let  me  only  now 
Retire  to  rest,  and  Neubrunn  here  be  with  me. 
I  want  repose. 

Duch.  My  Thekla,  thou  shalt  have  it 

I  leave  thee  now  consoled,  since  I  can  calm 
Thy  father's  heart. 

Thek.  Good  night,  beloved  mother! 

[Failing  on  her  neck  and  embracing  her  with 

deep  emotion. 
Duch.     Thou   scarcely  art  composed  e'en 
now,  my  daughter. 
Thou  tremblest  strongly,  and  I  feel  thy  heart 
Beat  audibly  on  mine. 

Thek.  Sleep  will  appease 

Its    beating:     now   good    night,  good  night, 
dear  mother.] 
[As  she  withdraws  from  her  mother's  arms 
the  curtain  falls. 
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ACT   V 


SCENE  I. — Butler's  Chamber.   Butler,  and 
Major  Geraldin. 

But.     Find    me    twelve   strong   dragoons, 
arm  them  with  pikes, 

For  there  must  be  no  firing 

Conceal    them  somewhere  near  the  banquet- 
room, 
And  soon  as  the  dessert  is  served  up,  rush  all  in 
And  cry — "  Who  is  loyal  to  the  Emperor!  " 
I  will  overturn  the  table — while  you  attack 
Illo  and  Terzky,  and  despatch  them  both. 
The  castle-palace  is  well  barr'd  and  guarded, 
That  no  intelligence  of  this  proceeding 
May  make  its  way  to  the  Duke.     Go  instantly ; 
Have  you  yet  sent  for  Captain  Devereux 

And  the  Macdonald? 

Ger.  They'll  be  here  anon. 

\_Exit  Gkraldin. 

But.      Here's    no    room    for   delay.     The 

citizens 

Declare  for  him,  a  dizzy  drunken  spirit 

Possesses  the  whole  town.     They  see  in  the 

Duke 
A  Prince  of  peace,  a  founder  of  new  ages 
And   golden    times.     Arms,    too,   have    been 

given  out 
By  the  town-council,  and  a  hundred  citizens 
Have  volunteered  themselves  to  stand  on  guard. 
Despatch!  then,  be  the  word;   for  enemies 
Threaten  us  from  without  and  from  within. 


SCENE   II. — Butler,  Captain  Devereux, 
and  Macdonald. 

Mac.      Here  we  are,  General. 
Dev.  What's  to  be  the  watchword? 

But.     Eong  live  the  Emperor ! 
Both.   (Recoiling.)  How? 

But.  Live  the  House  of  Austria. 

Dev.      Have  we  not  sworn  fidelity  to  Fried- 
land? 
Mac.      Have  we  not  marched  to  this  place 

to  protecl  him? 
But.     Protecl  a  traitor,  and  his  country's 

enemy? 
Dev.      Why,  yes!    in  his  name  you  admin- 

ister'd 
Our  oath. 

Mac.       And  follow'd  him  yourself  to  Egra. 

But.     I  did  it  the  more  surely  to  destroy  him. 

Dev.     So  then  ? 

Mac.  An  alter' d  case! 

But.   (To  Devereux. )  Thou  wretched 

man 
So  easily  leavest  thou  thy  oath  and  colors? 
Dev.      The    devil! — I    but    follow'd    your 

example. 
If  you  could  prove  a  villain,  why  not  we? 
Mac.     We've  nought  to  do  with  thinking — 

that's  your  business, 
You  are  our  General,  and  give  out  the  orders; 
We  follow  you,  though  the  track  lead  to  hell. 
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But.    (Appeased.)    Good,   then!    we  know 
each  other. 

Mac.  I  should  hope  so. 

Dev.     Soldiers  of  fortune  are  we — who  bids 
most, 
He  has  us. 

Mac.       T'is  e'en  so! 

But.  Well,  for  the  present 

Ye  must  remain  honest  and  faithful  soldiers. 

Dev.     We  wish  no  other. 

But.  Ay,  and  make  your  fortunes. 

Mac.     That  is  still  better. 

But.  Listen ! 

Both.  We  attend. 

But.     It  is  the  Emperor's  will  and  ordinance 
To  seize  the  person  of  the  Prince-Duke  Fried- 
land, 
Alive  or  dead. 

Dev.  It  runs  so  in  the  letter. 

Mac.     Alive  or  dead — these  were  the  very 
words. 

But.     And  he  shall  be  rewarded  from  the 
State 
In  land  and  gold,  who  proffers  aid  thereto. 

Dev.     Ay !    that  sounds  well.     The  words 
sound  always  well 
That  travel  hither  from  the  Court.     Yes  !  yes ! 
We  know  already  what  Court-words  import ; 
A  golden  chain  perhaps  in  sign  of  favor, 
Or  an  old  charger,  or  a  parchment  patent, 
And  such  like. — The  Prince-Duke  pays  better. 

Mac.  Yes, 

The  Duke's  a  splendid  paymaster. 

But.  All  over 

With  that,  my  friends !    His  lucky  stars  are  set. 

Mac.     And  is  that  certain? 

But.  You  have  my  word  for  it. 

Dev.     His  lucky  fortunes  all  pass  by? 

But.  For  ever, 

He  is  as  poor  as  we. 

Mac.  As  poor  as  we? 

Dev.     Macdonald,  we'll  desert  him. 

But.  We'll  desert  him? 

Full  twenty  thousand  have  done  that  already  ; 
We  must  do  more,  my  countrymen  !  In  short — 
We — we  must  kill  him. 

Both.   (Starting  back.)     Kill  him  ! 

But.  Yes,  must  kill  him  ; 

And  for  that  purpose  have  I  chosen  you. 

Both.  Us  ! 

But.     You,  Captain    Devereux,  and  thee, 
Macdonald. 

Dev.   (After  a  pause.)  Choose  you  some 
other. 

But.  What!  art  dastardly? 


Thou,  with  full  thirty  lives  to  answer  for — 
Thou  conscientious  of  a  sudden  ? 

Dev.                                              Nay 
To  assassinate  our  Lord  and  General-- 

Mac.     To   whom  we've  sworn  a  soldier's 
oath 

But.  The  oath 

Is  null,  for  Friedland  is  a  traitor. 

Dev.     No,  no !   it  is  too  bad  ! 

Mac.  Yes,  by  my  soul ! 

It  is  too  bad.     One  has  a  conscience  too — 

Dev.     If  it  were  not  our  chieftain,  who  so 
long 
Has  issued  the  commands,  and  claim'd   our 
duty — 

But.     Is  that  the  objection? 

Dev.  Were  it  my  own  father, 

And  the  Emperor's  service  should  demand  it 

of  me, 
It  might  be  done  perhaps — But  we  are  soldiers, 
And  to  assassinate  our  Chief  Commander, 
That  is  a  sin,  a  foul  abomination, 
From  which  no  monk  or  confessor  absolves  us. 

But.     I  am  your  Pope,  and  give  you  abso- 
lution. 
Determine  quickly ! 

Dev.  'Twill  not  do  ! 

Mac.  'Twon'tdo! 

But.     Well,  off  then  !  and — send  Pestalutz 
to  me. 

Dev.   (Hesitates.)  The  Pestalutz 

Mac.  What  may  you  want  with  him? 

But.     If  you  reject  it,  we  can  find  enough — 

Dev.     Nay,  if  he  must  fall,  we  may  earn 
the  bounty 
As  well  as  any  other.     What  think  you, 
Brother  Macdonald? 

Mac.  Why,  if  he  must  fall, 

And  ttv7/fail,  and  it  can't  be  otherwise, 
One  would  not  give  place  to  this  Pestalutz. 

Dev.   (After  so?ne  reflection.)  When  do  you 
purpose  he  should  fall? 

But.  This  night. 

To-morrow  will  the  Swedes  be  at  our  gates. 

Dev.     You    take   upon   you  all  the  conse- 
quences? 

But.     I  take  the  whole  upon  me. 

Dev.  And  it  is 

The  Emperor's  will,  his  express  absolute  will? 
For  we  have  instances,  that  folks  may  like 
The  murder,  and  yet  hang  the  murderer. 

But.    The  manifesto  says — "alive  or  dead." 
Alive — 'tis  not  possible — you  see  it  is  not. 

Dev.      Well,  dead  then  !  dead  !     But  how 
can  we  come  at  him, 
The  town  is  fill'd  with  Terzky's  soldiery. 
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Mac.     Ay  !  and  then  Terzky  still  remains, 

and  Illo 

But.     With    these    you   shall   begin — you 

understand  me? 
Dev.     How!     And  must  they,  too,  perish? 
But.  They  the  first. 

Mac.     Hear,  Devereux !     A  bloody  even- 
ing this. 
Dev.     Have   you  a  man  for  that?     Com- 
mission me — 
But.      'Tis  given  in  trust  to  Major  Geraldin; 
This  is  a  carnival  night,  and  there's  a  feast 
Given  at  the  castle — there  we  shall  surprise 

them, 
And   hew   them   down.     The    Pestalutz   and 

Lesley 
Have     that    commission.       Soon    as  that    is 
finish' d — 
Dev.     Hear,  General !     It  will  be  all  one 
to  you — 
Hark  ye,  let  me  exchange  with  Geraldin. 
But.     'Twill  be  the  lesser  danger  with  the 

Duke. 
Dev.     Danger !     The     devil  !     What     do 
you  think  me,  General? 
'Tis  the  Duke's  eye,  and  not  his  sword,  I  fear. 
But.     What  can  his  eye  do  to  thee? 
Dev.  Death  and  hell !  j 

Thou  know'st  that  I'm  no  milksop  General! 
But  'tis  not  eight  days  since  the  Duke  did  send 

me 
Twenty  gold  pieces  for  this  good  warm  coat 
Which  I  have  on !  and  then  for  him  to  see  me 
Standing  before  him  with  the  pike, his  murderer,  | 
That  eye  of  his  looking  upon  this  coat — 
Why — why — the    devil    fetch   me!     I'm    no 
milksop ! 
But.     The  Duke  presented  thee  this  good 
warm  coat, 
And  thou,  a  needy  wight,  hast  pangs  of  con- 
science 
To  run  him  through  the  body  in  return. 
A  coat  that  is  far  better  and  far  warmer 
Did    the  Emperor  give  to  him,  the  Prince's 

mantle. 
How  doth  he  thank  the  Emperor?     With  re- 
volt, 
And  treason. 

Dev.  That  is  true.     The  devil  take 

Such  thankers !   I'll  despatch  him. 

But.  And  would'st  quiet 

Thy  conscience,  thou  hast  nought  to  do  but 

simply 
Pull  off  the  coat ;  so  canst  thou  do  the  deed 
With  light  heart  and  good  spirits. 

Dev.  You  are  right. 


That  did  not  strike  me.      I'll  pull  off  the  coat — 
So  there's  an  end  of  it. 

Mac.  Yes,  but  there's  another 

Point  to  be  thought  of. 

But.  And  what's  that,  Macdonald? 

Mac.     What  avails  sword  or  dagger  against 
him  ? 
He  is  not  to  be  wounded — he  is — 
But.   (Starting up.)  What? 

Mac.     Safe    against   shot,    and  stab,    and 
flash !     Hard  frozen, 
Secured  and  warranted  by  the  black  art ! 
His  body  is  impenetrable,  I  tell  you. 

Dev.     In    Ingolstadt    there   was  just   such 
another : 
His  whole  skin  was  the  same  as  steel ;    at  last 
We  were  obliged  to  beat  him  down  with  gun- 
stocks. 
Mac.     Hear  what  I'll  do. 
Dev.  Well. 

Mac.  In  the  cloister  here 

There's  a  Dominican,  my  countryman. 
I'll  make  him  dip  my  sword  and.  pike  for  me 
In  holy  water,  and  say  over  them 
One  of  his  strongest  blessings.     That's   pro- 
bat  um  ! 
Nothing  can  stand  'gainst  that. 

But.  So  do,  Macdonald  ! 

But  now  go  and  select  from  out  the  regiment  • 
Twenty  or  thirty  able-bodied  fellows, 
And  let  them  take  the  oaths  to  the  Emperor. 
Then  when  it  strikes  eleven,  when    the   first 

rounds 
Are  pass'd,  conduct  them  silently  as  may  be 
To  the  house — I  will  myself  be  not  far  off. 
Dev.     But  how  do  we  get   through  Hart- 
schier  and  Gordon, 
That    stand    on    guard    there    in    the   inner 
chamber  ? 
But.      I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with 
the  place, 
I   lead   you   through  a  back  door  that's  de- 
fended 
By  one  man  only.     Me  my  rank  and  office 
Give  access  to  the  Duke  at  every  hour. 
I'll  go  before  you — with  one  poniard-stroke 
Cut    Hartschier's   windpipe,    and    make   way 
for  you. 
Dev.     And  when    we   are   there,   by  what 
means  shall  we  gain 
The  Duke's  bedchamber,  without  his  alarming 
The  servants  of  the  Court :    for  he  has  here 
A  numerous  company  of  followers? 

But.     The  attendants  fill  the  right  wing: 
he  hates  bustle, 
And  lodges  in  the  left  wing  quite  alone. 
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Dev.     Were   it    well  over — hey,   Macdon- 
ald?     I 
Feel  queerly  on  the  occasion,  devil  knows! 
Mac.     And  I  too.      'Tis  too  great   a  per- 
sonage. 
People  will  hold  us  for  a  brace  of  villains. 
But.      In    plenty,    honor,    splendor  —  you 
may  safely 
Laugh  at  the  people's  babble. 

Dev.  If  the  business 

Squares    with    one's  honor — if  that  be    quite 
certain — 
But.     Set    your  hearts  quite  at  ease.     Ye 
save  fur  Ferdinand 
His  crown  and  empire.     The  reward  can  be 
No  small  one. 

Dev.     And  'tis  his  purpose  to  dethrone  the 

Emperor? 
But.     Yes ! — Yes  ! — to  rob  him  of  his  crown 

and  life. 
Dev.     And  he  must   fall  by  the  execution- 
er's hands, 
Should  we  deliver  him  up  to  the  Emperor 
Alive? 

But.     It  were  his  certain  destiny. 
Dev.     Well!     Well!     Come,    then,    Mac- 
donald,  he  shall  not 
Lie  long  in  pain. 

[Exeunt  Butler   through    one   door,  Mac- 
donald  and  Devereux  through  the  other. 


SCENE    III. — A  Saloon,  terminated  by  a  gal- 
lery which  extends  far  into  the  background. 

Wallenstein    sitting  at  a   table.      The 

Swedish  Captain  standing 

before  him. 

Wall.      Commend    me    to    your    lord.     I 
sympathize 
In  his  good  fortune ;   and  if  you  have  seen  me 
Deficient  in  the  expressions  of  that  joy, 
Which  such  a  victory  might  well  demand. 
Attribute  it  to  no  lack  of  good  will, 
For  henceforth  are  our  fortunes  one.      Fare- 
well, 
And  for  your  trouble  take  my  thanks.     To- 
morrow 
The  citadel  shall  be  surrender'd  to  you 
On  your  arrival. 

[The  Swedish  Captain  retires.  Wallen- 
stein sits  lost  in  thought,  his  eyes  fixed 
Vacantly,  and  his  head  sustain' d  by   his 


hand.      The   Countess   Terzky   enters, 
stands  before  him  for  awhile,  unobserved 
by  him ;    at  length  he  starts,  sees  her  and 
recollecls  himself. 
Wall.     Comest   thou    from    her?     Is   she 

restored  ?     How  is  she  ? 
Coun.     My  sister  tells  me,  she  was  more 
collected 
After  her  conversation  with  the  Swede. 
She  has  now  retired  to  rest. 

Wall.  The  pang  will  soften, 

She  will  shed  tears. 

Coun.  I  find  thee  alter'd,  too, 

My  brother !     After  such  a  victory 
I  had  expected  to  have  found  in  thee 
A  cheerful  spirit.     O  remain  thou  firm  ! 
Sustain,  uphold  us!     For  our  light  thou  art, 
Our  sun. 

Wall.     Be  quiet.     I  ail  nothing.     Where's 
Thy  husband? 

Coun.         At  a  banquet — he  and  Illo. 
Wall.    (Rises,  and  strides    across   the   sa- 
loon.)   The    night's    far    spent.      Betake 
thee  to  thy  chamber. 
Coun.     Bid  me  not  go,  O  let  me  stay  with 

thee! 
Wall.   (Moves  to  the  window.)  There  is  a 
busy  motion  in  the  Heaven, 
The  wind  doth  chase  the  flag  upon  the  tower, 
Fast  sweep  the  clouds,  the  sickle  of  the  moon, 
Struggling,  darts  snatches  of  uncertain  light. 
No  form  of  star  is  visible  !     That  one 
White  stain  of  light,   that  single  glimmering 

yonder, 
Is  from  Cassiopeia,  and  therein 
Is  Jupiter.   (A  pause.)  But  now 
The  blackness  of  the  troubled  element  hides 
him ! 
\He   sinks   into  profound  melancholy,   and 

looks  vacantly  info  the  distance. 
Coun.     (Looks    on    him    mournfully,    then 
grasps  his  hand.)  What  art  thou  brooding 
on? 
Wall.  Methinks,   . 

If  I  but  saw  him,  'twould  be  well  with  me. 
He  is  the  star  of  my  nativity, 
And  often  marvellously  hath  his  aspect 
Shot  strength  into  my  heart. 

Coun.  Thou'lt  see  him  again. 

Wall.    (Remains  for   awhile   with   absent 

mind,  then  assumes  a  livelier  manner,  and 

turning  suddenly  to  the  Countess.  J   See 

him  again?     O  never,  never  again! 

Coun.      How? 

Wall.  He  is  gone — is  dust. 

Coin.  Whom  meanest  thou,  then? 
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Wall.     He,   the  more  fortunate !    yea,   lie 
hath  finish' d! 
For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  future, 
His  life  is  bright — bright  without  spot  it  was, 
And  cannot  cease  to  be.      No  ominous  hour 
Knocks  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishap, 
Far  off  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear ; 
No  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 
Of  the  unsteady  planets.      O  'tis  well 
With  him!   but  who  knows  what  the  coming 

hour 
Veil'd  in  thick  darkness  brings  for  us? 

Coun.  Thou  speakest 

Of  Piccolomini.     What  was  his  death? 
The  courier  had  just  left  thee  as  I  came. 

[Wallenstein  by  a  motion  of  his  hand  makes 
signs  to  her  to  he  silent. 
Turn  not  thine  eyes  upon  the  backward  view, 
Let  us  look  forward  into  sunny  days, 
Welcome  with  joyous  heart  the  viclory, 
Forget  what  it  has  cost  thee.     Not  to-day, 
For  the  first  time,  thy  friend  was  to  thee  dead ; 
To  thee  he  died,  when  first  he  parted  from  thee. 

Wall.     This  anguish  will  be  wearied  down, 
I  know; 
What   pang  is  permanent  with  man?     From 

the  highest, 
As  from  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day, 
He  learns  to  wean  himself:  for  the  strong  hours 
Conquer  him.     Yet  I  feel  what  I  have  lost 
In  him.     The  bloom  is  vanished  from  my  life, 
For  O !  he  stood  beside  me,  like  my  youth, 
Transform'd  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream, 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 
Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  future  toils, 
The  beautiful 'is  vanish'd — and  returns  not. 

Coun.     O  be  not  treacherous  to  thy  own 
power. 
Thy  heart  is  rich  enough  to  vivify 
Itself.     Thou  lovest  and  prizest  virtues  in  him, 
The  which  thyself  did  plant,  thyself  unfold. 

Wall.    (Stepping  to  the  door.)    Who  inter- 
rupts us  now  at  this  late  hour? 
It  is  the  Governor!      He  brings  the  keys 
Of  the  Citadel.     T'is  midnight.     Leave  me, 
sister ! 

Coun.     O  'tis  so  hard  to  me  this  night  to 
leave  thee : 
A  boding  fear  possesses  me  ! 

Wall.  Fear!     Wherefore? 

Coun.     Should'st    thou   depart  this  night, 
and  we  at  waking 
Never  more  find  thee  ! 

Wall.  Fancies ! 

Coun.  O  my  soul 


Has  long  been  weighed  down  by  these  dark 

forebodings. 
And  if  I  combat  and  repel  them  waking, 
They  still  crush  down  upon  my  heart  in  dreams. 
I  saw  thee  yesternight  with  thy  first  wife, 
Sit  at  a  banquet,  gorgeously  attired. 

Wall.     This    was    a   dream   of  favorable 
omen, 
That  marriage  being  the  founder  of  my  for- 
tunes. 

Coun.     To-day  I  dreamt  that  I  was  seeking 
thee 
In  thy  own  chamber.     As  I  enter'd,  lo ! 
It  was  no  more  a  chamber:   the  Chartreuse 
At    Gitschin    'twas,    which   thou  thyself  hast 

founded, 
And  where  it  is  thy  will  that  thou  should'st  be 
Interr'd. 

Wall.  Thy  soul   is  busy  with  these 

thoughts. 

Coun.     What !    dost  thou  not  believe  that 
oft  in  dreams 
A  voice  of  warning  speaks  prophetic  to  us? 

Wall.     There  is  no  doubt  that  there  exist 
such  voices, 
Yet  I  would  not  call  them 
Voices  of  warning  that  announce  to  us 
Only  the  inevitable.     As  the  sun, 
Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 
In  the  atmosphere,  so  often  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events, 
And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow. 
That  which  we  read  of  the  fourth  Henry's  death 
Did  ever  vex  and  haunt  me  like  a  tale 
Of  my  own  future  destiny.      The  king 
Felt  in  his  breast  the  phantom  of  the  knife, 
Long  ere  Ravaillac  arm'd  himself  therewith. 
His  quiet  mind  forsook  him :   the  phantasma 
Started  him  in  his  Louvre,  chased  him  forth 
Into  the  open  air:   like  funeral  knells 
Sounded  that  coronation  festival ; 
And  still  with  boding  sense  he  heard  the  tread 
Of  those  feet  that  even  then  were  seeking  him 
Throughout  the  streets  of  Paris. 

Coun.  And  to  thee 

The  voice  within  thy  soul  bodes  nothing? 

Wall.  Nothing. 

Be  wholly  tranquil. 

Coun.  And  another  time 

I  hasten'd  after  thee,  and  thou  rann'st  from  me 
Through  a  long  suite,  through  many  a  spacious 

hall. 
There  seem'd  no  end  of  it :   doors  creak'd  and 

clapp'd 
I  follow'd  panting,  but  could  not  o'ertake  thee ; 
When  on  a  sudden  did  I  feel  myself 
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Grasp' d  from  behind — the  hand  was  cold  that 

grasp'd  me — 
'Twas  thou,  and  thou  didst  kiss  me,  and  there 

seem'd 
A  crimson  covering  to  envelop  us. 

Wall.     That  is  the  crimson  tapestry  of  my 

chamber. 
Coun.      (  Gazing  on  him.)  If  it  should  come 
to  that — if  I  should  see  thee, 
Who  standest  now  before  me  in  the  fulness 
Of  life —      [She  falls  on  his  breast  and  weeps. 
Wall.     The  Emperor's  proclamation  weighs 
upon  thee — 
Alphabets  wound  not — and  he  finds  no  hands. 
Coun.     If  he  should  find  them,  my  resolve 
is  taken — 
I  bear  about  me  my  support  and  refuge. 

[Exit  Countess. 


SCENE   IV. — Wallenstein,  Gordon. 

Wall.     All  quiet  in  the  town? 
Gor.  The  town  is  quiet. 

Wall.     I  hear  a  boisterous  music  !  and  the 
Castle 
Is  lighted  up.     Who  are  the  revellers? 

Gor.     There    is   a   banquet   given   at   the 
Castle 
To  the  Count  Terzky,  and  Field-Marshal  Illo. 
Wall.     In  honor  of  the  victory — This  tribe 
Can  show  their  joy  in  nothing  else  but  feasting. 
[Rings.     The   Groom   of   the   Chamber 
enters. 
Unrobe  me.     I  will  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 

[Wallenstein  takes  the  keys  from  Gordon. 
So  we  are  guarded  from  all  enemies, 
And  shut  in  with  sure  friends. 
For  all  must  cheat  me,  or  a  face  like  this 

[Fixing  his  eye  on  Gordon. 
Was  ne'er  a  hypocrite's  mask. 

[The  Groom  of  the  Chamber  takes  off  his 

mantle,  collar,  and  scarf  . 
Wall.  Take  care — what  is  that? 

Groom.     The  golden  chain  is  snapped  in 

two. 
Wall.     Well,   it   has  lasted  long  enough. 
Here — give  it. 

[He  takes  and  looks  at  the  chain. 
'Twas  the  first  present  of  the  Emperor. 
He  hung  it  round  me  in  the  war  of  Friule, 
He  being  then  Archduke ;  and  I  have  worn  it 

Till  now  from  habit 

From  superstition,  if  you  will.     Belike, 
It  was  to  be  a  talisman  to  me; 


And  while  I  wore  it  on  my  neck  in  faith, 
It  was  to  chain  to  me  all  my  life  long 
The  volatile  fortune,  whose  first  pledge  it  was. 
Well,  be  it  so  !     Henceforward  a  new  fortune 
Must  spring  up  for  me;  for  the  potency 
Of  this  charm  is  dissolved. 

[Groom  of  the  Chamber  retires  with  the 
vestments,   Wallenstein    rises,    takes  a 
stride  across  the  room,  and  stands  at  last 
before  Gordon  in  a  posture  of  meditation. 
How  the  old  time  returns  upon  me !     I 
Behold  myself  once  more  at  Burgau,  where 
We  two  were  Pages  of  the  Court  together. 
We  oftentimes  disputed:   thy  intention 
Was  ever  good ;  but  thou  wert  wont  to  play 
The  Moralist  and  Preacher,  and  would 'st  rail 

at  me — 
That  I  strove  after  things  too  high  for  me, 
Giving  my  faith  to  bold  unlawful  dreams, 
And  still  extol  to  me  the  golden  mean. 
— Thy  wisdom  hath  been  proved  a  thriftless 

friend 
To  thy  own  self.     See,  it  has  made  thee  early 
A  superannuated  man,  and  (but 
That  my  munificent  stars  will  intervene) 
Would  let  thee  in  some  miserable  corner 
Go  out  like  an  untended  lamp. 

Gor.  My  Prince ! 

With  light  heart  the  poor  fisher  moors  his  boat, 
And  watches  from  the  shore  the  lofty  ship 
Stranded  amid  the  storm. 

Wall.  Art  thou  already 

In  harbor  then,  old  man?     Well!     I  am  not. 
The  unconquer'd  spirit  drives  me  o'er  life's 

billows; 
My    planks    still   firm,    my   canvas   swelling 

proudly. 
Hope  is  my  goddess  still,  and  Youth  my  in- 
mate; 
And  while  we  stand  thus  front  to  front  almost, 
I  might  presume  to  say,  that  the  swift  years 
Have  pass'd  by  powerless  o'er  my  unblanched 
hair. 
[He  moves  with  long  strides  across  the  Sa- 
loon, and  remains  on  the  opposite  side  over 
against  Gordon. 
Who  now  persists  in  calling  Fortune  false? 
To  me  she  has  proved  faithful ;  with  fond  love 
Took  me  from  out  the  common  ranks  of  men, 
And  like  a  mother  goddess,  with  strong  arm 
Carried  me  swiftly  up  the  steps  of  life. 
Nothing  is  common  in  my  destiny, 
Nor  in  the  furrows  of  my  hand.     Who  dares 
Interpret  then  my  life  for  me  as  'twere 
One  of  the  undistinguishable  many? 
True,  in  this  present  moment  I  appear 
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Fallen  low  indeed ;  but  I  shall  rise  again. 
The  high  flood  will  soon  follow  on  this  ebb : 
The  fountain  of  my  fortune,  which  now  stops 
Repress'd  and  bound  by  some  malicious  star, 
Will  soon  in  joy  play  forth  from  all  its  pipes. 
Gor.     And  yet  remember  I  the  good  old 
proverb, 
"Let  the  night  come  before  we  praise  the  day.  " 
I  would  be  slow  from  long-continued  fortune 
To  gather  hope :   for  Hope  is  the  companion 
Given  to  the  unfortunate  by  pitying  Heaven. 
Fear  hovers  round  the  head  of  prosperous  men  : 
For  still  unsteady  are  the  scales  of  fate. 

Wall.   (Smiling.)  I  hear  the  very  Gordon 
that  of  old 
Was  wont  to  preach,  now  once  more  preach- 
ing; 
I  know  well,  that  all  sublunary  things 
Are  still  the  vassals  of  vicissitude. 
The  unpropitious  gods  demand  their  tribute 
This  long  ago  the  ancient  Pagans  knew : 
And  therefore  of  their  own  accord  they  offer'd 
To  themselves  injuries,  so  to  atone 
The  jealously  of  their  divinities: 
And  human  sacrifices  bled  to  Typhon. 

\After  a  pause,  serious,  and  in  a  more  sub- 
dued manner. 
I,  too,  have  sacrificed  to  him — For  me 
There  fell  the  dearest  friend,  and  through  my 

fault 
He  fell !     No  joy  from  favorable  fortune 
Can  overweigh  the  anguish  of  this  stroke. 
The  envy  of  my  destiny  is  glutted : 
Life   pays   for  life.     On    his   pure   head  the 

lightning 
Was  drawn  off  which  would  else  haveshatter'd 


SCENE  V. —  To  these  enter  Seni. 

Wall.     Is  not  that  Seni !    and  beside  him- 
self. 
If  one  may  trust  his  looks?     What  brings  thee 

hither 
At  this  late  hour,  Baptista? 

Seni.  Terror,  Duke! 

On  thy  account. 
Wall.         What  now? 
Seni.  Flee  ere  the  day-break  ! 

Trust  not  thy  person  to  the  Swedes ! 

Wall.  What  now 

Is  in  thy  thoughts? 

Seni.   (With   louder  voice.)    Trust  not  thy 
person  to  the  Swedes. 


Wall.  What  is  it,  then? 

Seni.   (Still  more  urgently.)   O  wait  not  the 
arrival  of  these  Swedes ! 
An  evil  near  at  hand  is  threatening  thee 
From  false  friends.     All  the  signs  full  of  hor- 
ror ! 
Near,  near  at  hand  the  net-work  perdition — 
Yea,  even  now  'tis  being  cast  around  thee ! 
Wall.     Baptista,     thou    art    dreaming ! — 

Fear  befools  thee. 
Seni.     Believe  not  that  an  empty  fear  de- 
ludes me. 
Come,  read  it  in  the  planetary  aspects; 
Read  it  thyself,  that  ruin  threatens  thee 
From  false  friends. 

Wall.         From  the  falseness  of  my  friends 
Has  risen  the  whole  of  my  unprosperous  for- 
tunes. 
The  warning  should  have  come  before !     At 

present 
I  need  no  revelation  from  the  stars 
To  know  that. 

Seni.     Come  and  see  !   trust  thine  own  eyes  ! 
A  fearful  sign  stands  in  the  house  of  life- — ■ 
An  enemy ;  a  fiend  lurks  close  behind 
The  radiance  of  thy  planet. — O  be  warn'd  ! 
Deliver  not  up  thyself  to  these  heathens, 
To  wage  a  war  against  our  holy  church. 

Wall.   (Laughing  gently.)  The  oracle  rails 
that  way !     Yes,  yes !     Now 
I  recollect.     This  junction  with  the  Swedes 
Did  never  please  thee — lay  thyself  to  sleep, 
Baptista !     Signs  like  these  I  do  not  fear. 
Gor.   (  Who   during  the  whole  of  this  dia- 
logue has  shown  marks   of  extreme  agi- 
tation, and  now  turns  to  Wallenstein.  J 
My    Duke   and    General!     May   I   dare 
presume  ? 
Wall.     Speak  freely. 

Gor.  What  if  'twere  no  mere  creation 

Of  fear,  if  God's  high  providence  vouchsafed 
To  interpose  its  aid  for  your  deliverance, 
And  made  that  mouth  its  organ  ? 

Wall.  Ye' re  both  feverish  ! 

How   can   mishap    come    to    me    from    the 

Swedes ! 
They  sought  this  junction  with  me — 'tis  their 
interest. 
Gor  .    (  With  difficulty  suppressing  his  emo- 
tion.)   But  what  if  the   arrival    of  these 
Swedes — 
What  if  this  were  the  very  thing  that  wing'd 
The  ruin  that  is  flying  to  your  temples? 

\ Flings  himself  at  his  feet. 
There  is  yet  time,  my  Prince. 

Seni.  O  hear  him  !    hear  him  ! 
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Gor.   (Rises.)  The  Rhinegrave's   still    far 
off.     Give  but  the  orders. 
This  citadel  shall  close  its  gates  upon  him. 
If  then  he  will  besiege  us,  let  him  try  it. 
But  this  I  say;   he'll  find  his  own  destruction 
With  his  whole  force  before  these  ramparts, 

sooner 
Than  weary  down  the  valor  of  our  spirit. 
He  shall  experience  what  a  band  of  heroes, 
Inspirited  by  an  heroic  leader, 
Is  able  to  perform.     And  if  indeed 
It  be  thy  serious  wish  to  make  amend 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done  amiss, — this, 

this 
Will  touch  and  reconcile  the  Emperor, 
Who  gladly    turns   his  heart    to  thoughts   of 

mercy ; 
And  Friedland,  who  returns  repentant  to  him. 
Will  stand  yet  higher  in  his  Emperor's  favor, 
Than  e'er  he  stood  when  he  had  never  fallen. 
Wall.    (Contemplates   him    with    surprise, 
remains    silent   awhile,    betraying  strong 
emotion.)  Gordon — your  zeal  and  fervor 
lead  you  far. 
Well,  well — an  old  friend  has  a  privilege. 
Blood,    Gordon,    has   been    flowing.     Never, 

never 
Can  the  Emperor  pardon  me  :  and  if  he  could, 
Yet  I — I  ne'er  could  let  myself  be  paidon'd. 
Had  I  foreknown  what  now  has  taken  place, 
That  he,  my  dearest  friend,  would  fall  for  me, 
My  first  death-offering;    and  had  the  heart 
Spoken  to  me,  as  now  it  has  done — Gordon, 
It  may  be,  I  might  have  bethought  myself. 
It  may  be,  too,  I  might  not.      Might  or  might 

not, 
Is  now  an  idle  question.     All  too  seriously 
Has  it  begun  to  end  in  nothing,  Gordon  ! 
Let  it,  then,  have  its  course. 

[Stepping  to  the  window. 
All  dark  and  silent — at  the  castle,  too, 
All  is  now  hush'd — Light  me,  Chamberlain  ! 
[The  Groom  of  the   Chamber,  who  had 
entered  during  /he  last  dialogue,  and  had 
been  standing  at  a  distance  and  listening 
to  it  with  visible  expressions  of  the  deepest 
interest,    advances   in    extreme   agitation, 
and  thro7c>s  himself  at  the  Dvkf.'s  feet. 
And  thou,   too !     But  I  know  why  thou  dost 

wish 
My  reconcilement  with  the  Emperor. 
Poor  man  !   he  hath  a  small  estate  in  Carinthia, 
And  fears  it  will  be  forfeited  because 
He's  in  my  service.     Am  I  then  so  poor 
That  I  no  longer  can  indemnify 
My  servants?     Well!    to  no  one  I  employ 


Means  of  compulsion.     If  'tis  thy  belief 
That  fortune  has  fled  from  me,  go  !   forsake  me. 
This  night  for  the  last  time  may'st  thou  un- 
robe me, 
And  then  go  over  to  thy  Emperor. 
Gordon,  good  night !    I  think  to  make  a  long 
Sleep  of  it :    for  the  struggle  and  the  turmoil 
Of  this  last  day  or  two    was   great.     May't 

please  you  ! 
Take  care  that  they  awake  me  not  too  early. 
[Exit  Wallenstein,  the  Groom  of  the 
Chamber  lighting  him.  Seni  follows, 
Gordon  remains  on  the  darkened  stage, 
following  the  Duke  with  his  eye,  till  he 
disappears  at  the  farther  end  of  the  gal- 
lery :  then  by  his  gestures  the  old  man 
expresses  the  depth  of  his  anguish,  and 
stands  leaning  against  a  pillar. 


SCENE   VI. — Gordon,  Butler  at  first  be 
hind  the  scenes. 

But.   (Not  yet  come  into  view  of  the  stage. ) 
Here  stand  in  silence  till  I  give  the  signal. 
Gor.   (Starts  up.)  'Tishe!    he  has  already 

brought  the  murderers. 
But.     The  lights  are  out.     All  lies  in  pro- 
found sleep. 
Gor.     What  shall  I  do,  shall  I  attempt  to 
save  him? 
Shall  I  call  up  the  house?   alarm  the  guards? 
But.   (Appears,  but  scarcely  on  the  stage.) 
A  light  gleams  hither  from  the  corridor. 
It  leads  directly  to  the  Duke's  bed-chamber. 
Gor.      But  then  I  break    my    oath    to  the 
Emperor ; 
If  he  escape  and  strengthen  the  enemy, 
Do  I  not  hereby  call  down  on  my  head 
All  the  dread  consequences? 

But.     (Stepping  forward.)     Hark!      Who 

speaks  there? 
Gor.      'Tis  better,  I  resign  it  to  the  hands 
Of  Providence.     For  what  am  I,  that  / 
Should  take  upon  myself  so  great  a  deed? 
/have  not  murdered  him,  if  he  be  murder'd; 
But  all  his  rescue  were  my  act  and  deed ; 
Mine — and  whatever  be  the  consequences, 
I  must  sustain  them. 

But.  (Advances.)  I  should  know  that  voice. 
Gor.     Butler! 

But.  'Tis    Gordon.     What    do  you 

want  here? 
Was  it  so  late,  then,  when  the  Duke  dismiss'd 
you? 
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Gor.     Your  hand  bound  up  and  in  a  scarf? 

But.  'Tis  wounded. 

That  Illo  fought  as  he  were  frantic,  till 
At  last  we  threw  him  on  the  ground. 

Gor.   (Shuddering.)  Both  dead? 

But.     Is  he  in  bed? 

Gor.  Ah,  Butler ! 

But.  Is  he?   speak. 

Gor.     He  shall  not  perish !     Not  through 
you !     The  Heaven 
Refuses  your  arm.     See — 'tis  wounded  ! — • 

But.     There  is  no  need  of  my  arm. 

Gor.  The  most  guilty 

Have  perish'd,  and  enough  is  given  to  justice. 

[The  Groom   of  the   Chamber   advances 

from  the  gallery  with  his  finger  on  his 

mouth,  commanding  silence. 


Gor.     He  sleeps !     O  murder  not  the  holy 
sleep ! 

But.     No  !   he  shall  die  awake.     [Is  going. 

Gor.  His  heart  still  cleaves 

To  earthly  things :    he's  not  prepared  to  step 
Into  the  presence  of  his  God  ! 

But.   (Going.)  God's  merciful ! 

Gor.    (Holds   him.)    Grant   him   but    this 
night's  respite. 

But.   (Hurrying  off. )  The  next  moment 
May  ruin  all. 

Gor.    (Holds  him  still.)   One  hour  ! 

But.  Unhold  me  !     What 

Can  that  short  respite  profit  him ! 

Gor.  O — Time 

Works  miracles.      In  one  hour  many  thousands 
Of  grains  of  sand  run  out ;  and  quick  as  they, 
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Thought    follows    thought  within  the  human 

soul. 
Only  one  hour !      Your  heart  may  change  its 

purpose, 
His  heart  may  change  its  purpose — some  new 

tidings 
May  come;  some  fortunate  event,  decisive, 
May    fall  from  Heaven  and  rescue  him.     O 

what 
May  not  one  hour  achieve ! 

But.  You  but  remind  me, 

How  precious  every  minute  is ! 

[He  stamps  on  the  floor. 


SCENE    VII. — To   these   enter   Macdonald 
and  Devereux,  with  the  Halberdiers. 

Gor.  (  Throwing  himself  between  him  and 
them.)  No,  monster! 

First  over  my  dead  body  thou  shalt  tread. 
I  will  not  live  to  see  the  accursed  deed ! 

But.  (Forcing  him  out  of  the  way.)  Weak- 
hearted  dotard  ! 

[  Trumpets  are  heard  in  the  distance. 

Dev.     and    Mac.       Hark!     The    Swedish 
trumpets ! 
The  Swedes  before  the  ramparts  !     Let  us  has- 
ten ! 

Gor.   (Rushes  out.)  O,  God  of  mercy  ! 

But.  (Calling  after  him.)  Governor,  to 
your  post ! 

Groom.  (Hurries  in.)  Who  dares  make 
larum  here?     Hush!     The  Duke  sleeps. 

Dev.  (With  hud  harsh  voice.)  Friend,  it 
is  time  now  to  make  larum. 

Groom.  Help ! 

Murder ! 

But.     Down  with  him  ! 

Groom  (Run  through  the  body  by  Dev- 
reeux,  falls  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gallery.)  Jesus  Maria! 

But.     Burst  the  doors  open. 

[  They  rush  over  the  body  into  the  gallery — 
two  doors  are  heard  to  crash  one  after  the 
other. —  Voices,  deadened  by  the  distance — 
clash  of  arms — then  all  at  once  a  pro- 
found silence. 


SCENE    VIII. — Countess  Terzky  with  a 
light. 

Coun.  Her  bed-chamber  is  empty ;  she  herself 
Is  nowhere  to  be  found  !  The  Neubrunn,  too, 
Who    watch'd    by   her,    is   missing.     If  she 

should 
Be   flown — —but    whither   flown?     We  must 

call  up 
Every  soul  in  the  house.     How  will  the  Duke 
Bear  up  against  these  worst  bad  tidings?     O, 
If  that  my  husband  now  were  but  return'd 
Home  from  the  banquet ! — Hark  !     I  wonder 

whether 
The  Duke  is  still  awake !     I  will  go 
And  listen  at  the  door.     Hark!  what  is  that? 
'Tis  hastening  up  the  steps! 


SCENE  IX. — Countess,  Gordon. 

Gor.   (Rushes  in  out  of  breath.)   'Tis  a  mis- 
take ! 
'Tis   not  the    Swedes — Ye   must  proceed  no 

further — 
Butler  ! — O  God  !  where  is  he? 

[  Observing  the  Countess. 

Countess !     Say 

Coun.     You  are  come  then  from  the  castle? 

Where's  my  husband? 
Gor.    (In  an  agony  of  affright.)   Your  hus- 
band ! — Ask  not ! — To  the  Duke 

Coun.  Not  till 

You  have  discover'd  to  me 

Gor.  On  this  moment 

Does  the  world  hang.     For  God's  sake!    to 
the  Duke. 

While  we  are  speaking [Calling  loudly. 

Butler  !     Butler  !     God  ! 
Coun.     Why,  he  is  at  the  castle  with  my 
husband. 

[Butler  comes  from  the  gallery. 
Gor.      'Twas    a    mistake — 'Tis    not    the 
Swedes — it  is 
The  Imperialists'  Lieutenant-General 
Has  sent  me  hither— will  be  here  himself 
Instantly. — You  must  not  proceed. 

But.  He  comes 

Too  late. 

[Gordon  dashes  himself  against  the  wall. 
Gor.         O  God  of  mercy  ! 
Coun.  What  too  late? 
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Who  will  be  here  himself?     Octavio 
In  Egra?     Treason!     Treason! — Where's  the 
Duke? 

[She  rushes  to  the  gallery. 


SCENE    X. — Servants   run   across   the  stage 

full  of  terror.      The  whole  scene  must 

be  spoken  entirely  without  pauses. 

Seni.    (From  the  gallery.)   O  bloody  fright- 
ful deed ! 
Coun.         What  is  it,  Seni? 
Page.   (From  the  gallery.)  O  piteous  sight ! 

[  Other  Servants  hasten  in  with  torches. 
Coun.     What  is  it?     For  God's  sake! 
Seni.  And  dojw  ask? 

Within,    the    Duke  lies  murder'd — and  your 

husband. 
Assassinated  at  the  Castle. 

[  The  Countess  stands  motionless. 

Female    Servant.     (Rushing    across    the 

stage.)  Help!   help!  the  Duchess! 
Burgomaster.   (Enters.)  What  mean  these 
confused 

Loud   cries,   that  wake   the   sleepers   of 
this  house  ? 

Gor.     Your  house  is  cursed  to  all  eternity. 
In  your  house  doth  the  Duke  lie  murder'd ! 
Burgomaster.   (Rushing  out.) 

Heaven  forbid ! 
First   Servant.      Fly !    fly !    they   murder 
us  all ! 

Second  Servant.   (  Carrying  silver  plate.) 
That  way  !   the  lower 
Passages  are  block' d  up. 
Voice.     (From    behind  the   see  tie.)    Make 
room  for  the  Lieutenant-General ! 

[At  these  words  the  Countess  starts  from 
her  stupor,  collecls  herself,  and  retires 
suddenly. 

Voice.  (From  behind  the  scene.)  Keep 
back  the  people !  Guard  the  door ! 


SCENE  XI. — To  these  enter  Octavio  Piccol- 
omini  with  all  his  train.  At  the  same 
time  Devereux  and  Macdonald  enter 
from  out  the  corridor  with  the  Halberdiers. — 
Wallenstein' s  dead  body  is  carried  over 
the  back  part  of  the  stage,  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  crimson  tapestry. 

Oct.   (Entering  abruptly.)   It  must  not  be  ! 
It  is  not  possible ! 
Butler!    Gordon! 
I'll  not  believe  it.     Say  no ! 

[Gordon,  without  answering,  points  with 
his  hand  to  the  body  ^Wallenstein  as 
it  is  carried  over  the  back  of  the  stage. 
Octavio  looks  that  way,  and  stands  over- 
powered with  horror. 

Dev.   (To   Butler. )   Here   is   the   golden 

fleece — the  Duke's  sword — 
Mac.     Is  it  your  order — ■ 

But.    (Pointing  to  Octavio.  )  Here  stands 
he  who  now 
Hath  the  sole  power  to  issue  orders. 

[Devereux  and  Macdonald  retire  with 
marks  of  obeisance.  One  drops  away 
after  the  other,  till  only  Butler,  Octavio 
and  Gordon  remain  on  the  stage. 

Oct.   (Turning  to  Butler. )  Was  that  my 
purpose,  Butlei ,  when  we  parted  ? 
O  God  of  Justice ! 

To  thee  I  lift  my  hand !    I  am  not  guilty 
Of  this  foul  deed. 

But.  Your  hand  is  pure.     You  have 

Avail'd  yourself  of  mine. 

Oct.  Merciless  man  ! 

Thus  to  abuse  the  orders  of  thy  Lord — 
And   stain    thy   Emperor's   holy   name   with 

murder, 
With  bloody,  most  accursed  assassination  ! 

But.  (Calmly.)  I've  but  fulfilled  the  Em- 
peror's own  sentence. 

Oct.     O  curse  of  Kings, 
Infusing  a  dread  life  into  their  words, 
And  linking  to  the  sudden  transient  thought 
The  unchanging  irrevocable  deed. 
Was  there  necessity  for  such  an  eager 
Despatch?     Could'st   thou  not  grant  the  mer- 
ciful 
A    time    for   mercy?     Time    is    man's    good 

Angel. 
To  leave  no  interval  between  the  sentence, 
And  the  fulfilment  of  it,  doth  beseem 
God  only,  the  immutable  ! 
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But.  For  what 

Rail  you  against  me  ?     What  is  my  offence  ? 
The  Empire  from  a  fearful  enemy 
Have  I  deliver'd,  and  expect  reward. 
The  single  difference  betwixt  you  and  me 
Is  this :    you  placed  the  arrow  in  the  bow ; 
I  pull'd  the  string.     You   sow'd  blood,  and 

yet  stand 
Astonish'd  that  blood  is  come  up.     I  always 
Knew  what  I  did,  and  therefore  no  result 
Hath  power  to  frighten  or  surprise  my  spirit. 
Have  you  aught  else  to  order;   for  this  in- 
stant 
I  make  my  best  speed  to  Vienna ;    place 
My   bleeding   sword   before    my    Emperor's 

throne, 
And  hope  to  gain  the  applause  which  unde- 

laying 
And  punctual  obedience  may  demand 
From  a  just  judge. 

\_Exit  Butler. 


SCENE  XII. —  To  these  enter  the  Countess 
Terzky,  pale  and  disordered.  Her  utter- 
ance is  slow  and  feeble,  and  unitnpassioned. 

Oct.   (Meeting  her.)  O,  Countess  Terzky! 

These  are  the  results 
Of  luckless  unblest  deeds. 

Coun.  They  are  the  fruits 

Of  your  contrivances.     The  Duke  is  dead, 
My    husband,     too,    is    dead,     the    Duchess 

struggles 
In  the  pangs  of  death,  my  niece  has  disap- 

pear'd. 
This  house  of  splendor,  and  of  princely  glory, 
Doth    now   stand   desolated :     the    affrighted 

servants 
Rush  forth  through  all  its  doors.      I  am  the 

last 
Therein ;    I  shut  it  up,  and  here  deliver 
The  keys. 

Oct.   (  With  a  deep  anguish. )  O  Countess ! 

my  house,  too,  is  desolate. 
Coun.     Who  next  is  to  be  murder'd?   Who 
is  next 
To  be  maltreated?     Lo  !   the  Duke  is  dead, 
The  Emperor's  vengeance  may  be  pacified ! 
Spare  the  old  servants;    let  not  their  fidelity 
Be  imputed  to  the  faithful  as  a  crime — 


The  evil  destiny  surprised  my  brother 
Too  suddenly :    he  could  not  think  on  them. 
Oct.     Speak  not  of  vengeance  !     Speak  not 
of  maltreatment ! 
The  Emperor  is  appeased;    the  heavy  fault 
Hath  heavily  been  expiated — nothing 
Descended  from  the  father  to  the  daughter, 
Except  his  glory  and  his  services. 
The  Empress  honors  your  adversity, 
Takes  part  in  your  afflictions,  opens  to  you 
Her    motherly    arms !      Therefore    no   further 

fears ; 
Yield  yourself  up  in  hope  and  confidence 
To  the  Imperial  Grace  ! 

Coun.   (  With  her  eye  raised  to  heaven.) 
To   the   grace   and  mercy  of  a  greater  Ma- 
ter 
Do    I    yield    up   myself.      Where   shall   the 

body 
Of  the  Duke  have  its  place  of  final  rest? 
In    the    Chartreuse,    which    he   himself  did 

found 
At  Gitschin,  rests  the  Countess  Wallenstein; 
And  by  her  side,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
For  his  first  fortunes,  gratefully  he  wish'd 
He  might  sometime  repose  in  death!     O  let 

him 
Be  buried  there.     And  likewise,  for  my  hus- 
band's 
Remains,  I  ask  the  like  grace.     The  Emperor 
Is  now  the  proprietor  of  all  our  castles. 
This   sure  may  well  be  granted    us — one  se- 
pulchre 
Beside  the  sepulchres  of  our  forefathers! 
Oct.     Countess,    you    tremble,    you    turn 

pale ! 
Coun.    (Reassembles    all  her  powers,    and 
speaks  with  energy  and  dignity.) 

You  think 
More  worthily  of  me,  than  to  believe 
I  would  survive  the  downfall  of  my  house. 
We  did  not  hold  ourselves  too  mean  to  grasp 
After   a   monarch'  s   crown — the   crown   did 

fate 
Deny,  but  not  the  feeling  and  the  spirit 
That  to  the  crown  belong !     We  deem  a 
Courageous  death  more   worthy   of  our  free 

station 
Than  a  dishonor'd  life. — I  have  taken  poison. 
Oct.      Help!    Help!    Support  her! 
Coun.  Nay,  it  is  too  late. 

In  a  few  moments  is  my  fate  accomplish'd. 

\_Exit  Countess. 

Gor.     O  house  of  death  and  horrors ! 
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\An  Officer  enters,  and  brings  a  letter  7oit/i 

the  great  sea/.     Gordon  steps  forward 

and  meets  him. 

What  is  this? 
It  is  the  Imperial  Seal. 

[He  reads  the  address,  and  delivers  the 
letter  to  Octavio  with  a  look  of reproach, 
and  7oith  an  emphasis  on  the  word. 


To  the  Prince  Piccolomini. 

[Octavio,  with  his  whole  fra?ne  expressive 

of  sudden  anguish,  raises  his  eyes 

to  heaven. 

The  Curtain  drops. 
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ACT   I 


SCENE    I. — A    common    Apartment   in    the 
Castle   of  Fotheringay. 

Hannah  Kennedy  contending  violently  with 

Paulet,  who  is  about  to  break  open  a 

closet ;  Drury  with  an  iron  crow. 

Ken.     How  now,  Sir?    What  fresh  outrage 
have  we  here? 
Back  from  that  cabinet ! 

Paul.  Whence  came  the  jewel? 

I  know  'twas  from  an  upper  chamber  thrown; 
And  you  would  bribe  the  gard'ner  with  your 

trinkets. 
A  curse  on  woman's  wiles  !     In  spite  of  all 


My  strict  precaution  and  my  active  search, 
Still  treasures  here,  still  costly  gems  concealed  ! 
And    doubtless    there    are   more    where    this 
lay  hid.     [Advancing  towards  the  cabinet. 

Ken.     Intruder,  back  !    here  lie  my  lady's 
secrets. 

Paul.     Exactly  what  I  seek. 

[Drawing  forth  papers. 

Ken.  Mere  trifling  papers; 

The  amusements  only  of  an  idle  pen, 
To  cheat  the  dreary  tedium  of  a  dungeon. 

Paul.     In  idle  hours  the  evil  mind  is  busy. 

Ken.     Those  writings  are  in  French. 

Paul.  So  much  the  worse  ! 

That  tongue  betokens  England's  enemy. 
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Ken.     Sketches  of  letters  to  the  Queen  of 

England. 
Paul      I'll   be   their   bearer.      Ha!     what 

glitters  here? 
\He  touches  a  secret  spring,  and  draws  out 
jewels  fr om  a  private  drawer. 
A  royal  diadem  enriched  with  stones, 
And  studded  with  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France  ! 

\He  hands  it  to  his  Assistant. 
Here,  take  it,  Drury,  lay  it  with  the  rest. 

\Exit  Drury. 
[And  ye  have  found  the  means  to  hide  from  us 
Such  costly  things,  and  screen  them,  until  now, 
From  our  inquiring  eyes?] 

Ken.  O  insolent 

And  tyrant  power,  to  which  we  must  submit ! 
Paul.     She  can  work  ill  as  long  as  she  hath 
treasures; 
For  all  things  turn  to  weapons  in  her  hands. 
Ken.    (Supplicating.)    O  sir!    be  merciful; 
deprive  us  not 
Of  the  last  jewel  that  adorns  our  life  ! 
'Tis  my  poor  Lady's  only  joy  to  view 
This  symbol  of  her  former  majesty; 
Your  hands  long  since  have  robbed  us  of  the 
rest. 
Paul.     'Tis   in   safe    custody;     in    proper 
time 
'Twill  be  restored  to  you  with  scrupulous  care. 
Ken.     Who  that  beholds  these  naked  walls 
could  say 
That    Majesty   dwelt   here?      Where    is    the 

throne? 
Where  the  imperial  canopy  of  state? 
Must  she  not  set  her  tender  foot,  still  used 
To  softest  treading,  on  the  rugged  ground? 
With  common  pewter,  which  the  lowliest  dame 
Would  scorn,  they  furnish  forth    her  homely 
table. 
Paul.     Thus  did  she   treat  her   spouse  at 
Stirling  once ; 
And  pledged,  the  while,  her  paramour  in  gold. 
Ken.     Even  the  mirror's  trifling  aid  with- 
held. 
Paul.     The  contemplation  of  her  own  vain 
image 
Incites  to  hope,  and  prompts  to  daring  deeds. 
Ken.     Books  are  denied  her  to  divert  her 

mind. 
Paul.     The  Bible  still  is  left,  to  mend  her 

heart. 
Ken.     Even  of  her   very    lute   she    is   de- 
prived ! 
Paul.     Because  she  tuned  it  to  her  wanton 

airs. 
Ken.     Is  this  a  fate  for  her,  the  gentle  born, 


Who  in  her  very  cradle  was  a  Queen ; 
Who,  rear'd  in  Catherine's  luxurious  court, 
Enjoyed  the  fulness  of  each  earthly  pleasure? 
Was't  not  enough  to  rob  her  of  her  power, 
Must  ye  then  envy  her  its  paltry  tinsel? 
A  noble  heart  in  time  resigns  itself 
To  great  calamities  with  fortitude : 
But  yet  it  cuts  one  to  the  soul,  to  part 
At  once  with  all  life's  little  outward  trappings ! 

Paul.     These  are  the   things  that  turn  the 
human  heart 
To  vanity,  which  should  collecl  itself 
In  penitence ; — for  a  lewd,  vicious  life, 
Want  and  abasement  are  the  only  penance. 

Ken.     If  youthful  blood  has  led  her  into 
error, 
With  her  own  heart  and  God   she   must  ac- 
count:— 
There  is  no  judge  in  England  over  her. 

Paul.     She  shall  have  judgment  where  she 
hath  transgress' d. 

Ken.     Her  narrow  bonds  restrain  her  from 
transgression. 

Paul.     And  yet  she  found  the  means  to 
stretch  her  arm 
Into  the  world,  from  out  these  narrow  bonds, 
And,  with  the  torch  of  civil  war,  inflame 
This  realm  against   our  Queen   (whom  God 

preserve J. 
And  arm   assassin  bands.     Did  she  not  rouse 
From  out  these  walls  the  malefactor  Parry, 
And  Babington,  to  the  detested  crime 
Of  regicide?     And  did    this  iron  grate 
Prevent  her  from  decoying  to  her  toils 
The  virtuous  heart  of  Norfolk?     Saw  we  not 
The  first,  best  head,  in  all  this  island  fall 
A  sacrifice  for  her  upon  the  block  ! 
[The  noble  house  of  Howard  fell  with  him.] 
And  did  this  sad  example  terrify 
These  mad  adventurers,  whose  rival  zeal 
Plunges  for  her  into  this  deep  abyss? 
The  bloody  scaffold  bends  beneath  the  weight 
Of  her  new  daily  victims;  and  we  ne'er 
Shall  see  an  end  till  she  herself,  of  all 
The  guiltiest,  be  offer'd  up  upon  it. 
O  !  curses  on  the  day  when  England  took 
This  Helen  to  its  hospitable  arms. 

Ken.     Did   England  then  receive  her  hos- 
pitably? 
O  hapless  Queen  !   who,  since   that  fatal  day 
When   first  she  set  her  foot  within  this  realm, 
And,  as  a  suppliant — a  fugitive — 
Came  to  implore  protection  from  her  sister. 
Has  been  condemned,  despite  the  law  of  na- 
tions, 
And  royal  privilege,  to  weep  away 
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The  fairest  years  of  youth  in  prison  walls. 
And  now,  when  she  hath  suffer'd  every  thing 
Which  in  imprisonment  is  hard  and  bitter, 
Is  like  a  felon  summoned  to  the  bar, 
Foully  accused,  and  though  herself  a  queen. 
Constrained  to  plead  for  honor  and  for  life. 

Paul.    She  came  amongst  us  as  a  murderess. 
Chased  by  her  very  subjects  from  a  throne 
Which  she  had  oft  by  vilest  deeds  disgrac'd. 
Sworn  against    England's  welfare   came   she 

hither, 
To  call  the  times  of  bloody  Mary  back, 
Betray  our  Church  to  Romish  tyranny, 
And  sell  our  dear-bought  liberties  to  France. 
Say,  why  disdain'd  she  to  subscribe  the  treaty 
Of  Edinborough — to  resign  her  claim 
To  England's    crown — and  with   one  single 

word, 
Trac'd  by   her  pen,    throw   wide  her  prison 

gates  ? 
No : — she  had  rather  live  in  vile  confinement, 
And  see  herself  ill-treated,  than  renounce 
The  empty  honors  of  her  barren  title. 
Why  a<5ls   she    thus!      Because  she  trusts   to 

wiles, 
And  treacherous  arts  af  base  conspiracy ; 
And,    hourly   plotting   schemes   of  mischief, 

hopes 
To  conquer,  from  her  prison,  all  this  isle. 
Ken.     You  mock  us,   Sir,   and  edge  your 

cruelty 
With  words  of  bitter  scorn: — that  she  should 

form 
Such    projects;    she,    who's     here     immured 

alive, 
To  whom  no  sound  of  comfort,  not  a  voice 
Of  friendship  comes  from  her  beloved  home; 
Who  hath  so  long  no  human  face  beheld, 
Save  her  stern  gaoler's  unrelenting  brows; 
Till  now,  of  late,  in  your  uncourteous  cousin 
She  sees  a  second  keeper,  and  beholds 
Fresh  bolts  and  bars  around  her  multiplied. 
Paul.     No  iron-grate   is   proof  against  her 

wiles. 
How   do   I    know    these   bars   are   not    fil'd 

through  ? 
How  that  this  floor,  these  walls,  that  seem  so 

strong 
Without,  may  not  be  hollow  from  within, 
And  let  in  felon  treach'ry  when  I  sleep? 
Accursed  office,  that's  intrusted  to  me, 
To  guard  this  cunning  mother  of  all  ill ! 
Fear  scares  me    from    my   sleep;  and  in  the 

night 
I,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  roam  and  try 
The  strength  of  every  bolt,  and  put  to  proof 


Each  guard's  fidelity; — I  see,  with  fear, 
The   dawning  of  each  morn,  which  may  con- 
firm 
My  apprehensions  : — yet,  thank  God,   there's 

hope 
That  all  my  fears  will  soon  be  at  an  end ; 
For  rather  would  I  at  the  gates  of  hell 
Stand  sentinel,  and  guard  the  dev'lish  host 
Of  dammed  souls,  than  this  deceitful  Queen. 

Ken.      Here  comes  the  Queen. 

Paul.  Christ's  image  in  her  hand, 

Pride,  and  all  wordly  lusts  within  her  heart. 


SCENE  II. — The  same.    Enter  Mary,  veiled, 
a  cruficifix  in  her  hand. 

Ken.      (Hastening  towards  her.) 

0  gracious  Queen  !  they  tread  us  under  foot ; 
No  end  of  tyranny  and  base  oppression  ; 
Each  coming  day  heaps  fresh  indignities, 
New  sufferings  on  thy  royal  head. 

Mary  Be  calm — 

Say,  what  has  happened  ? 

Ken.  See  !  thy  cabinet 

Is  forc'd ; — thy  papers, — and  thy  only  trea- 
sure, 

Which  with  such  pains  we  had  secur'  d,  the 
last 

Poor  remnant  of  thy  bridal  ornaments 

From   France,    is  in  his  hands : — nought  now 
remains 

Of  royal  state — thou  art  indeed  bereft ! 

Mary.     Compose    yourself,    my  Hannah! 
and  believe  me, 

'Tis   not   these   baubles  which   can   make  a 
queen ; 

Basely  indeed  they  may  behave  to  us. 

But  they  cannot  debase  us.     I  have  learnt 

To  use  myself  to  many  a  change  in  England ; 

1  can  support   this  too.     Sir,    you  have  ta'en 
By  force,  what  I  this  very  day  designed 

To  have  deliver'd   to   you.     There's  a  letter 
Amongst  these  papers,  for  my  royal  sister 
Of  England — Pledge  me,   Sir,  your  word  of 

honor, 
To  give  it  to  her  majesty's  own  hands, 
And  not  to  the  deceitful  care  of  Burleigh. 
Paul.     I  shall  consider  what  is  best  to  do. 
Mary.     Sir,  you  shall  know  its  import.     In 

this  letter 
I  beg  a  favor,  a  great  favor  of  her, — 
That  she  herself  will  give  me  audience. — she! 
Whom  I  have  never  seen.     I  have  been  sum- 

mon'd 
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Before  a  court  of  men,  whom  I  can  ne'er 
Acknowledge   as  my  peers — of  men  to  whom 
My  heart  denies  its  confidence.     The  Queen 
Is  of  my  family,  my  rank,  my. sex  ; 
To  her  alone — a  sister,   queen,  and  woman — 
Can  I  unfold  my  heart. 

Paul.  Too  oft,  my  Lady, 

Have    you    entrusted    both    your    fate    and 

honor 
To  men  less  worthy  your  esteem  than  these. 

Mary.     I,  in  the  letter,  beg  another  favor, 
And  surely  nought  but  in  humanity 
Can  here  reject  my  prayer.    These  many  years 
Have  I,   in  prison,  miss'd  the  church's  com- 
fort, 
The  blessing  of  the  sacraments: — and  she 
Who  robs  me  of  my  freedom  and  my  crown, 
Who  seeks  my  very  life,  can  never  wish 
To  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  upon  my  soul. 

Paul.     Whene'er  you  wish,  the  Dean  shall 
wait  upon  you 

Mary.     (Interrupting  him  sharply.) 
Talk  to  me  not  of  Deans.     I  ask  the  aid 
Of  one  of  my  own  church — a  Catholic  priest. 

Paul.     [That  is  against  the  publish' d  laws 
of  England. 

Mary.     The  laws  of  England  are  no  rules 
for  me. 
I  am  not  England's  subject ;  I  have  ne'er 
Consented  to  its  laws,  and  will  not  bow 
Before  their  cruel  and  despotic  sway. 
If  'tis  your  will,  to  the  unheard-of  rigor 
Which  I  have  borne,  to  add  this  new  oppres- 
sion, 
I  must  submit  to  what  your  power  ordains ; — 
Yet  will  I  raise  my  voice  in  loud  complaints.] 
I  also  wish  a  public  notary, 
And  secretaries,  to  prepare  my  will — - 
My  sorrows,  and  my  prison's  wretchedness 
Prey  on  my  life — my  days,  I  fear,  are  num- 
ber'd— 
I  feel  that  I  am  near  the  gates  of  death. 

Paul.     These  serious  contemplations  well 
become  you. 

Mary.     And  know  I   then,   that  some  too 
ready  hand 
May  not  abridge  this  tedious  work  of  sorrow? 
I  would  indite  my  will,  and  make  disposal 
Of  what  belongs  to  me. 

Paul.  This  liberty 

May  be  allow'd  to  you,  for  England's  Queen 
Will  not  enrich  herself  by  plundering  you. 

Mary.      I  have  been  parted  from  my  faith- 
ful women, 
And  from  my  servants; — tell  me,   where  are 
they? 


What  is  their  fate?     I  can  indeed  dispense 
At  present  with  their  service,  but  my  heart 
Will  feel  rejoiced  to  know  these  faithful  ones 
Are  not  exposed  to  suff'ring  and  to  want! 
Paul.     Your  servants  have  been  cared  for ; 
[and  again 
You  shall  behold  whate'er  is  taken  from  you; 
And   all  shall  be   restored  in  proper  season.] 

[  Going. 
Mary.     And  will    you  leave  my  presence 
thus  again, 
And  not  relieve  my  fearful  anxious  heart 
From  the  fell  torments  of  uncertainty? 
Thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  your  hateful  spies, 
I  am  divided  from  the  world  , — no  voice 
Can    reach  me  through  these  prison-walls  ; — 

my  fate 
Lies  in   the  hands  of  those  who  wish  my  ruin. 
A  month  of  dread  suspense  is  passed  already, 
Since  when  the  forty  high  commissioners 
Surprised  me  in  this  castle,  and  erected, 
With  most  unseemly  haste  their  dread  tribu- 
nal; 
They  forced  me,  stunn'd,  amaz'd,  and  unpre- 

par'd, 
Without  an  advocate,  from  memory, 
Before  their  unexampled  court,  to  answer 
Their  weighty  charges  artfully  arranged. 
— They   came   like   ghosts — like   ghosts  they 

disappeared, 
And  since  that  day  all  mouths  are  clos'd  to  me. 
In  vain  I  seek  to  construe  from  your  looks 
Which  hath  prevail'd — my  cause's  innocence 
And    my    friend's  zeal — or  my    foes  cursed 

counsel. 
O !    break    this    silence — let    me    know    the 

worst — 
What  I  have  still  to  fear,  and  what  to  hope. 
Paul.     Close  your  accounts  with  heaven. 
Mary.     From  heaven  I  hope 
For  mercy,  Sir , — and  from  my  earthly  judges 
I  hope,  and  still  expect,  the  strictest  justice. 
Paul.     Justice,    depend   upon   it,   will  be 

done  you. 
Mary.     Is  the  suit  ended,  Sir? 
Paul.  I  cannot  tell 

Mary.     Am  I  condemn'd? 
Paul.  I  cannot  answer,  Lady. 

Mary.     [Sir,    a   good    work    fears  not  the 

light  of  day. 
Paul.     The  day  will  shine  upon  it,  doubt 

it  not.] 
Mary.     Despatch  is  here  the  fashion.     Is 
it  meant 
The    murderer   shall    surprise    me,     like    the 
judges? 
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Paul.     Still  entertain  that  thought,  and  he 
will  find  you 
Better  prepared   to  meet  your  fate  than  they 
did. 
Mary.     (After  a  pause).   Sir,   nothing  can 
surprise  me,  which  a  court, 
Inspired    by    Burleigh's    hate    and    Hatton's 

zeal, 
Howe'er  unjust,  may  venture  to  pronounce: — 
But  I  have  yet  to  learn,  how  far  the  Queen 
Will  dare  in  execution  of  the  sentence. 

Paul.     The  sovereigns  of  England  have  no 
fear 
But  for    their  conscience,   and    their   parlia- 
ment. 
What  justice  hath  decreed,  her  fearless  hand 
Will  execute  before  th'  assembled  world. 


SCENE  III. — The  same.     Mortimer  enters, 

and  without  paying  attention  to  the  Queen. 

addresses  Paulet. 

Mort.     Uncle,  you're  sought  for. 
\_He  retires  in  the  same  manner.    The  Queen 
remarks   it,    and  turns  towards  Paulet, 
who  is  about  to  follow  him. 
Mary.  Sir,  one  favor  more: — 

If  you  have  aught  to  say  to  me — from  you 
I    can    bear    much — I    rev'rence   your   grey 

hairs — 
But    cannot    bear    that    young    man's    inso- 
lence;— 
Spare  me  in  future  his  unmannered  rudeness. 
Paul.     I  prize    him   most   for  that  which 
makes  you  hate  him  : — 
He  is  not,  truly,  one  of  those  poor  fools 
Who    melt    before    a    woman's    treacherous 

tears. 
He  has  seen   much — has  been  to  Rheims  and 

Paris, 
And   brings   us   back   his   true   old    English 

heart. 
Lady,  your  cunning  arts  are  lost  on  him. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  IV.— Mary,  Kennedy. 

Ken.      And   dares  the   ruffian   venture    to 
your  face 
Such  language  ! — O,  'tis  hard — 'tis  past  endur- 
ance. 
Mary.     (Lost  in  reflection).      In  the  fair 
moments  of  our  former  splendor 
We  lent  to  flatt'rers  a  too  willing  ear; — 
It  is  but  just,  good  Hannah,  we  should  now 
Be   forced  to  hear  the  bitter  voice  of  censure. 
Ken.     So    downcast,    so    depressed,    my 
dearest  Lady ! 
You,  who  before  so  gay,  so  full  of  hope, 
Were  used  to  comfort  me  in  my  distress  ? 
More  gracious  were  the  task  to  check  your 

mirth 
Than  chide  your  heavy  sadness. 

Mary.  Well  I  know  him — 

It  is  the  bleeding  Darnley's  royal  shade, 
Rising  in  anger  from  his  darksome  grave ; 
And  never  will  he  make  his  peace  with  me 
Until  the  measure  of  my  woes  be  full. 
Ken.     What  thoughts  are  these — 
Mary.         Thou  may'st  forget  it,  Hannah ; 
But  I've  a  faithful  mem'ry — 'tis  this  day 
Another  wretched  anniversary 
Of  that  regretted,  that  unhappy  deed — 
Which  I  must  celebrate  with  fast  and  penance 
Ken.     Dismiss  at  length  in  peace  this  evil 
spirit. 
The  penitence  of  many  a  heavy  year, 
Of  many  a  suffering  has  atoned  the  deed  : 
The  church,  which  holds  the  key  of  absolu- 
tion. 
Pardons    the    crime,    and  heav'n   itself  s  ap- 
peas'd. 
Mary.     This  long-atoned  crime  arises  fresh 
And  bleeding  from  its  lightly  cover'd  grave — 
My  husband's  restless  spirit  seeks  revenge — 
No  sacred  bell  can  exercise,  no  host 
In  priestly  hands  dismiss  it  to  his  tomb. 

Ken.     You    did   not    murder    him — 'twas 

done  by  others. 
Mary.     But   it   was  known   to  me ; — I  suf- 
fered it, 
And  lured  him  with  my  smiles  to  death's  em- 
brace 
Ken.      Your   youth  extenuates  your  guilt, 
You  were 
Of  tender  years 

Mary.  So  tender,  yet  I  drew 

This  heavy  guilt  upon  my  youthful  head. 
Ken.     You  were  provoked  by  direst  inju- 
ries. 
And  by  the  rude  presumption  of  the  man, 
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Whom  out  of  darkness,  like  the  hand  of  hea- 
ven, 
Your    love   drew  forth,   and   raised  above  all 

others; 
Whom  through  your  bridal  chamber  you  con- 
ducted 
Up  to  your  throne,  and  with  your  lovely  self, 
And  your  hereditary  crown,  distinguish'd  :  — 
[Your  work  was  his  existence,  and  your  grace 
Bedew'd  him  like  the  gentle  rains  of  heav'n.] 
Could  he  forget,  that  his  so  splendid  lot 
Was  the  creation  of  your  gen'rous  love? 
Yet  did  he,  worthless  as  he  was,  forget  it. 
With  base  suspicions,   and   with  brutal  man- 
ners, 
He  wearied  your  affections,  and  became 
An  object  to  you  of  deserv'd  disgust, : — 
Th'  illusion,  which  till  now  had  overcast 
Your  judgment,  vanish'd  ;  angrily  you  fled 
His  foul  embrace,  and  gave  him  up  to  scorn. 
And  did  he  seek  again  to  win  your  love? 
Your  favor?      Did  he  e'er  implore  your  par- 
don? 
Or  fall  in  deep  repentance  at  your  feet? 
Go,    the  base   wretch  defied   you ; — he,  who 

was 
Your  bounty's  creature,   wish'd  to  play  your 

king, 
[And  strove,  through  fear,  to  force  your  incli- 
nation.] 
Before  your  eyes  he  had  your  fav'rite  singer, 
Poor  Rizzio,  murder' d: — you  did  but  avenge 

With  blood  the  bloody  deed 

Mary.  And  bloodily, 

I  fear,  too  soon  'twill  be  aveng'd  on  me: — 
You  seek  to  comfort   me,  and  you  condemn 
me. 
Ken.     You  were,  when  you  consented   to 
this  deed, 
No  more  yourself — belong' d  not  to  yourself — 
The  madness  of  a  frantic  love  possess'd  you, 
And  bound  you  to  a  terrible  seducer, 
The  wretched  Bothwell.     That  despotic  man 
Rul'd  you  with  shameful,  overbearing  will, 
And  with  his  philters  and  his  hellish  arts 
Inflamed  your  passions. 

Mary.  All  the  arts  he  used 

Were  man's  superior  strength,    and   woman's 
weakness. 
Ken.     No,    no,  I  say.       The   most   perni- 
cious spirits 
Of  hell  he  must  have  summoned  to  his  aid, 
To  cast  this  mist  before  your  waking  senses. 
Your  ear  no  more  was  open  to  the  voice 
Of  friendly  warning,  and  your  eyes  were  shut 
To  decency ;  soft  female  bashfulness 


Deserted  you ;  those  cheeks,  which  were  before 
The  seat  of  virtuous  blushing  modesty, 
Glovv'd  with  the  flames  of  unrestrain'd  desire; 
You  cast  away  the  veil  of  secrecy, 
And  the  flagitious  daring  of  the  man 
O'ercame  your  natural  coyness  ;  you  expos'd 
Your  shame,  unblushingly,  to  public  gaze : 
You  let  the  murd'rer,   whom   the  people  fol- 

low'd 
With  curses  through  the  street  of  Edinburgh, 
Before  you  bear  the  royal  sword  of  Scotland 
In  triumph.     You  begirt  your  parliament 
With   armed  bands;    and   by   this   shameless 

farce 
There,  in  the  very  temple  of  great  Justice, 
You  forc'd  the  judges  of  the  land  to  clear 
The   murderer   of  his   guilt.     You  went  still 

farther 

0  God! 

Mary.     Conclude — nay,    pause  not — say 
for  this 

1  gave  my  hand  in  marriage  at  the  altar. 

Ken.     O  let  an  everlasting  silence  veil 
That  dreadful  deed :    the  heart  revolts  at  it, 
A  crime  to  stain  the  darkest  criminal ! 
Yet  you  are  no  such  lost  one,  that  I  know. 
I    nurs'd    your   youth    myself — your   heart  is 

fram'd 
For  tender  softness:    'tis  alive  to  shame, 
And  all  your  fault  is  thoughtless  levity. 
Yes,  I  repeat  it,  there  are  evil  spirits, 
Who  sudden  fix  in  man's  unguarded  breast 
Their  fatal  residence,  and  there  delight 
To  act  their  dev'lish  deeds;    then  hurry  back 
Unto  their  native  hell,  and  leave  behind 
Remorse  and  horror  in  the  poison 'd  bosom. 
Since  this  misdeed,  which  blackens  thus  your 

life, 
You  have  done  nothing  ill ;    your  conduct  has 
Been  pure ;    myself  can  witness  your  amend- 
ment. 
Take   courage,   then ;    with    your   own   heart 

make  peace. 
Whatever  cause  you  have  for  penitence, 
You   are   not   guilty   here.       Nor    England's 

Queen, 
Nor  England's  parliament  can  be  your  judge. 
Here  might  oppresses  you  :    you  may  present 
Yourself  before  this  self-created  court 
With  all  the  fortitude  of  innocence. 
Mary.     I  hear  a  step. 
Ken.  It  is  the  nephew — In. 
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SCENE   V. — -77;,?  same.     Enter  Mortimer, 

approaching  cautiously. 

Mort.     (  To  Kennedy.  ) 
Step  to  the  door,  and  keep  a  careful  watch, 
I  have  important  business  with  the  Queen. 

Mary.     (  With  dignity.) 
I  charge  thee,  Hannah,  go  not  hence — remain. 

Mort.     Fear  not,  my  gracious  Lady — learn 
to  know  me.  [He  gives  her  a  card. 

Mary.      (She  examines  it,  and  starts  back 
astonished. ) 
Heav'ns!     What  is  this? 


Mort.     (  To  Kennedy.  ) 

Retire,  good  Kennedy; 
See  that  my  uncle  comes  not  unawares. 

Mary.   (To   Kennedy,  who   hesitates,  and 
looks  at  the  Queen  inquiringly.) 
Go  in  ;    do  as  he  bids  you. 

[Kennedy  retires  with  signs  of  wonder. 
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SCENE   VI.— Mary,  Mortimer. 

Mary.  From  my  uncle 

In  France — the  worthy  Card'nal  of  Lorrain? 

[She  reads. 
"  Confide  in  Mortimer,  who  brings  you  this; 
You  have  no  truer,  firmer  friend  in  England." 
[Looking  at  him  with  astonishment. 
Can  I  believe  it?     Is  there  no  delusion 
To  cheat  my  senses?     Do  I  find  a  friend 
So  near,  when  I  conceiv'd  myself  abandon'd 
By  the  whole  world?     And  find   that  friend 

in  you, 
The  nephew  of  my  gaoler,  whom  I  thought 
My  most  invet'rate  enemy? 

Mort.   (Kneeling.)  O  pardon, 

My  gracious  Liege,  for  the  detested  mask, 
Which  it  has  cost  me  pain  enough  to  wear ; 
Yet  through  such  means  alone  have  I  the  pow'r 
To  see  you,  and  to  bring  you  help  and  rescue. 

Mary.     Arise,    Sir;    you   astonish  me;    I 
cannot 
So  suddenly  emerge  from  the  abyss 
Of  wretchedness  to  hope :    let  me  conceive 
This  happiness,  that  I  may  credit  it. 

Mort.     Our  time  is  brief:    each  moment  I 
expect. 
My  uncle,  whom  a  hated  man  attends : 
Hear,  then,  before  his  terrible  commission 
Surprises    you,    how    Heav'n    prepares    your 
rescue. 

Mary.     You  come,  in  token    of  its   won- 
drous pow'r. 

Mort.     Allow  me  of  myself  to  speak. 

Mary.  Say  on. 

Mort.     I  scarce,  my  Liege,  had  numbered 
twenty  years, 
Train'd  in  the  path  of  strictest  discipline, 
And  nurs'd  in  deadliest  hate  to  Papacy, 
When  led  by  irresistible  desire 
For  foreign  travel,  I  resolv'd  to  leave 
My  country  and  its  puritanic  faith 
Far,  far  behind  me:    soon  with  rapid  speed 
I  flew  through   France,  and  bent  my   eager 

course 
On  to  the  plains  of  far-famed  Italy. 
'Twas  then  the  time  of  the  great  Jubilee: — ■ 
And  crowds  of  palmers  fill'd  the  public  roads; 
Each  image  was  adorn'd  with  garlands;   'twas 
As  if  all  human-kind  were  wand 'ring  forth 
In  pilgrimage  towards  the  heav'nly  kingdom. 
The  tide  of  the  believing  multitude 
Bore  me,  too,  onward  with  resistless  force, 
Into   the   streets   of  Rome.      What   was   my 

wonder, 
As  the  magnificence  of  stately  columns 


Rush'd    on    my   sight !     the   vast    triumphal 

arches, 
The  Colosseum's  grandeur,  with  amazement 
Struck  my  admiring  senses;    the  sublime 
Creative  spirit  held  my  soul  a  prisoner 
In  the  fair  world  of  wonders  it  had  fram'd. 
I  ne'er  had  felt  the  power  of  art  till  now. 
The  Church  that  rear'd  me  hates  the  charms 

of  sense ; 
It  tolerates  no  image,  it  adores 
But  the  unseen,  the  incorporeal  word. 
What  were  my  feelings,  then,  as  I  approach'd 
The  threshold  of  the  churches,  and  within, 
Heard  heav'nly  music  floating  in  the  air: 
While  from  the  walls  and  high-wrought  roofs 

there  stream 'd 
Crowds  of  celestial  forms  in  endless  train — 
When    the   Most   High,   Most  Glorious,   per- 
vaded 
My  captivated  sense  in  real  presence ! 
And  when  I  saw  the  great  and  godlike  visions, 
The  Salutation,  the  Nativity, 
The  Holy  Mother,  and  the  Trinity's 
Descent,  the  luminous  Transfiguration  : 
And  last  the  holy  Pontiff,  clad  in  all 
The  glory  of  his  office,  bless  the  people ! 
O  !    what  is  all  the  pomp  of  gold  and  jewels 
With  which  the  kings  of  earth  adorn   them- 
selves ! 
He  is  alone  surrounded  by  the  Godhead ; 
His  mansion  is  in  truth  an  heav'nly  kingdom, 
For  not  of  earthly  moulding  are  these  forms ! 
Mary.     O    spare   me,    Sir!       No   further. 
Spread  no  more 
Life's  verdant  carpet  out  before  my  eyes, 
Remember  I  am  wretched,  and  a  prisoner. 
Mort.     I  was  a  prisoner  too,  my  Queen; 
but  swift 
My  prison-gates  flew  open,  when  at  once 
My  spirit  felt  its  liberty,  and  hail'd 
The  smiling  dawn  of  life.     I  learn'd  to  burst 
Each  narrow  prejudice  of  education, 
To  crown  my  brows  with  never-fading  wreaths, 
And  mix  my  joy  with  the  rejoicing  crowd. 
Full  many  noble  Scots,  who  saw  my  zeal, 
Encourag'd  me,  and  with  the  gallant  French 
They  kindly  led  me  to  your  princely  uncle, 
The  Cardinal  of  Guise.     O  what  a  man  ! 
How  firm,  how  clear,  how  manly,  and  how 

great ! 
Born  to  control  the  human  mind  at  will ! 
The  very  model  of  a  royal  priest ; 
A  ruler  of  the  Church  without  an  equal ! 
Mary.     You've  seen  him  then, — the  much 
lov'd  honor'd  man, 
Who  was  the  guardian  of  my  tender  years! 
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O  speak  of  him !      Does  he  remember  me? 
Does  fortune  favor  him?     And  prospers  still 
His  life?     And  does  he  still  majestic  stand, 
A  very  rock  and  pillar  of  the  Church? 

Mort.     The  holy  man  descended  from  his 

height, 
And  deigned  to  teach  me  the  important  creed 
Of  the  true  Church,  and  dissipate  my  doubts. 
He  show'd  me,  how  the  glimm'ring  light  of 

reason 
Serves  but  to  lead  us  to  eternal  error : 
That  what  the  heart  is  call'd  on  to  believe, 
The   eye   must   see:     that    he  who  rules    the 

Church 
Must  needs  be  visible ;    and  that  the  Spirit 
Of  truth  inspir'd  the  Councils  of  the  Fathers. 
How  vanish'd,  then,  the  fond  imaginings 
And  weak  conceptions  of  my  childish  soul 
Before  his  conquering  judgment,  and  the  soft 
Persuasion  of  his  tongue!     So  I  return'd 
Back  to  the  bosom  of  the  holy  Church, 
And  at  his  feet  abjur'd  my  heresies. 

Mary.     Then   of  those    happy  thousands, 

you  are  one, 
Whom  he,  with  his  celestial  eloquence, 
Like  the  immortal  preacher  of  the  mount, 
Has  turn'd,  and  led  to  everlasting  joy  ! 
Mort.     The  duties  of  his  office  call'd  him 

soon 
To  France,  and  I  was  sent  by  him  to  Rheims, 
Where,  by  the  Jesuits'  anxious  labor,  priests 
Are  train 'd  to  preach  our  holy  faith  in  England. 
There,  'mongst  the  Scots,  I  found  the  noble 

Morgan, 
And  your  true  Lesley,  Ross's  learned  bishop, 
Who  pass  in  France  their  joyless  days  of  exile. 
I  join'd  with  heartfelt  zeal  these  worthy  men, 
And  fortified  my  faith.     As  I  one  day 
Roam'd  through  the  Bishop's  dwelling,  I  was 

struck 
With  a  fair  female  portrait;   it  was  full 
Of  touching,  wond'rous  charms;    with  magic 

might 
It  mov'd  my  inmost  soul,  and  there  I  stood 
Speechless,  and  overmaster' d  by  my  feelings. 
"Well,"  cried  the  Bishop,  "may  you  linger 

thus 
In  deep  emotion  near  this  lovely  face ! 
For  the  most  beautiful  of  womankind, 
Is  also  matchless  in  calamity. 
She  is  a  prisoner  for  our  holy  faith, 
And  in  your  native  land,  alas!    she  suffers." 
[Mary  is  in  great  agitation. — He  pauses. 
Mary.     Excellent    man !     All    is   not   lost 

indeed, 
While  such  a  friend  remains  in  my  misfortunes ! 


Mort.     Then  he  began,  with  moving  elo- 
quence, 
To  paint  the  suff  rings  of  your  martyrdom; 
He  showed  me,  then,  your  lofty  pedigree, 
And  your  descent  from  Tudor's  royal  House. 
He  prov'd  to  me  that  you  alone  have  right 
To  reign  in  England,  not  this  upstart  Queen, 
The  base-born  fruit  of  an  adult'rous  bed, 
Whom  Henry's  self  rejected  as  a  bastard. 
[He  from  my  eyes  remov'd  delusion's  mist, 
And  taught  me  to  lament  you  as  a  victim, 
To  honor  you  as  my  true  Queen,  whom  I, 
Deceiv'd,  like  thousands  of  my  noble  fellows, 
Had  ever  hated  as  my  country's  foe.] 
I  would  not  trust  his  evidence  alone; 
I  question'd  learned  doctors;    I  consulted 
The  most  authentic  books  of  heraldry; 
And  every  man  of  knowledge,  whom  I  ask'd, 
Confirm'd  to  me  your  claim's  validity. 
And  now  I  know  that  your  undoubted  right 
To    England's   throne    has   been    your    only 

wrong. 
This  realm  is  justly  yours  by  heritage, 
In  which  you  innocently  pine  as  pris'ner. 
Mary.     O    this   unhappy   right! — 'tis  this 
alone 
Which  is  the  source  of  all  my  sufferings. 
Mort.     Just  at  this  time  the  tidings  reached 
my  ears, 
Of  your  removal  from  old  Talbot's  charge, 
And  your  committal  to  my  uncle's  care. 
It  seem'd  to  me  that  this  disposal  mark'd 
The  wondrous,  outstretch 'd  hand  of  favoring 

Heaven : 
It  seem'd  to  be  a  loud  decree  of  fate, 
That  it  had  chosen  me  to  rescue  you. 
My  friends  concur  with  me ;    the  Cardinal 
Bestows  on  me  his  counsel  and  his  blessing, 
And  tutors  me  in  the  hard  task  of  feigning. 
The  plan  in  haste  digested,  I  commenced 
My  journey  homewards,  and  ten  days  ago 
On    England's    shores    I    landed. — Oh,    my 
Queen,  [He  pauses. 

I  saw  then,  not  your  picture,  but  yourself — 
Oh  what  a  treasure  do  these  walls  enclose ! 
No  prison  this,  but  the  abode  of  gods, 
More  splendid  far  than  England's  royal  Court. 
Happy,  thrice  happy  he,  whose  envied  lot 
Permits  to  breathe  the  selfsame  air  with  you ! 
It  is  a  prudent  policy  in  her 
To  bury  you  so  deep!     All  England's  youth 
Would  rise  at  once  in  general  mutiny, 
And  not  a  sword  lie  quiet  in  its  sheath : 
Rebellion  would  uprear  its  giant  head, 
Through  all  this  peaceful  isle,  if  Britons  once 
Beheld  their  captive  Queen. 
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Mary.  'Twere  well  with  her, 

If  ev'ry  Briton  saw  her  with  your  eyes ! 

Mort.     Were  each,  like  me,  a  witness  of 
your  wrongs, 
Your  meekness,  and  the  noble  fortitude 
With  which  you  suffer  these  indignities — 
Would  you  not  then  emerge  from  all  these  trials 
Like  a  true  Queen?     Your  prison's  infamy, 
Hath  it  despoil'd  your  beauty  of  its  charms? 
You  are  depriv'd  of  all  that  graces  life, 
Yet  round  you  life  and  light  eternal  beam. 
Ne'er  on  this  threshold  can  I  set  my  foot, 
That  my  poor  heart  with  anguish  is  not  torn, 
Not  ravish'd  with  delight  at  gazing  on  you. 
Yet  fearfully  the  fatal  time  draws  near, 
And  danger  hourly  growing  presses  on. 
I  can  delay  no  longer — can  no  more 
Conceal  the  dreadful  news. — 

Mary.  My  sentence  then  ! 

Is  it  pronounc'd  ?    Speak  freely — I  can  bear  it. 


Mort.     It    is  pronounc'd  !     The  two-and- 
forty  judges 
Have   giv'n    the  verdict,   "guilty;"  and  the 

Houses 
Of  Lords  and  Commons,  with  the  citizens 
Of  London,  eagerly  and  urgently 
Demand  the  execution  of  the  sentence: — 
The  Queen  alone  still  craftily  delays, 
That  she  may  be  constrained  to  yield,  but  not 
From  feelings  of  humanity  or  mercy. 

Mary.   (Collefted.)  Sir,  I  am  not  surpris'd, 
nor  terrified. 
I  have  been  long  prepar'd  for  such  a  message. 
Too  well  I  know  my  judges.     After  all 
Their  cruel  treatment  I  can  well  conceive 
They  dare  not  now  restore  my  liberty. 
I  know  their  aim :   they  mean  to  keep  me  here 
In  everlasting  bondage,  and  to  bury, 
In  the  sepulchral  darkness  of  my  prison, 
My  vengeance  with  me,  and  my  rightful  claims. 
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on   nothing   now   but 


Mort.     O  !    no,   my  gracious  Queen ;  they 
stop  not  there : 
Oppression  will  not  be  content  to  do 
Its  work  by  halves: — as  long  as  e'er  you  live, 
Distrust  and  fear  will  haunt  the  English  Queen 
No  dungeon  can  inter  you  deep  enough; 
Your  death  alone  can  make  her  throne  secure. 
Mary.     Will   she  then  dare,  regardless  of 
the  shame, 
Lay  my  crown 'd  head  upon  the  fatal  block? 
Mort.     She  will  most  surely  dare  it,  doubt 

it  not. 
Mary.     And  can  she  thus  roll  in  the  very 
dust, 
Her  own,  and  ev'ry  monarch's  majesty? 
Mort.     She   think: 
present  danger, 
Nor  looks  to  that  which  is  so  far  removed. 
Mary.     And  fears  she  not  the  dread  revenge 

of  France? 
Mort.     With    France   she  makes  an  ever- 
lasting peace; 
And   gives   to  Anjou's  Duke  her  throne  and 
hand. 
Mary.     Will  not  the  King  of  Spain  rise  up 

in  arms? 
Mort.     She  fears  not  a  collected  world  in 
arms, 
If  with  her  people  she  remain  at  peace. 

Mary.     Were   this   a  spectacle  for  British 

eyes? 
Mort.     This  land,  my  Queen,  has,  in  these 
latter  days, 
Seen  many. a  royal  woman  from  the  throne 
Descend,  and  mount  the  scaffold: — her  own 

mother 
And  Cath'rine  Howard  trod  this  fatal  path; 
And  was  not  Lady  Grey  a  crowned  head? 
Mary.     (After  a  pause.)    No,    Mortimer, 
vain  fears  have  blinded  you  ; 
'Tis  but  the  honest  care  of  your  true  heart, 
Which  conjures  up  these  empty  apprehensions. 
It  is  not,  Sir,  the  scaffold  that  I  fear : 
There  are  so  many  still  and  secret  means, 
By  which  her  Majesty  of  England  may 
Set  all  my  claims  to  rest.     O,  trust  me,  ere 
An  executioner  is  found  for  me, 
Assassins  will  be  hired  to  do  their  work. 
'Tis  that  which  makes  me  tremble,  Mortimer: 
I  never  lift  the  goblet  to  my  lips 
Without  an  inward  shudd'ring,  lest  the  draught 
May  have  been  mingled  by  my  sister's  love. 
Mort.     No: — neither   open    nor  disguised 
murder 
•Shall  e'er  prevail  against  you: — fear  no  more; 
All  is  prepar'd:— twelve  nobles  of  the  land 


Are  my  confed' rates,  and  have  pledg'd  to-day, 
Upon  the  Sacrament,  their  faith  to  free  you, 
With  dauntless  arm  from  this  captivity. 
Count  Aubespine,  the  French  Ambassador, 
Knows  of  our  plot,  and  offers  his  assistance : 
'Tis  in  his  palace  that  we  hold  our  meetings. 

Mary.     You  make  me  tremble,  Sir,  but  not 
for  joy ; 
An  evil  boding  penetrates  my  heart. 
Know    you,    then,  what  you  risk?     Are    you 

not  scar'd 
By  Babington  and  Tichburn's  bloody  heads, 
Set  up  as  warnings  upon  London's  bridge? 
Nor  by  the  ruin  of  those  many  victims 
Who   have,    in    such  attempts,  found  certain 

death. 
And  only  made  my  chains  the  heavier? 
Fly  hence,  deluded,  most  unhappy  youth  ! 
Fly,  if  there  yet  be  time  for  you,  before 
That   crafty   spy,   Lord  Burleigh,   track  your 

schemes. 
And  mix  his  traitors  in  your  secret  plots. 
Fly  hence: — as  yet,  success  hath  never  smil'd 
On  Mary  Stuart's  champions. 

Mort.  I'm  not  scar'd 

By  Babington  and  Tichburn's  bloody  heads, 
Set  up  as  warnings  upon  London's  bridge; 
Nor  by  the  ruin  of  those  many  victims 
Who  have,   in  such  attempts,    found    certain 

death : 
They  also  found  therein  immortal  honor, 
And  death,  in  rescuing  you,  is  dearest  bliss. 

Mary.     It  is  in  vain  :    nor  force  nor  guile 
can  save  me: — 
My  enemies  are  watchful,  and  the  pow'r 
Is  in  their  hands.     It  is  not  Paulet  only 
And  his  dependent  host ;    all  England  guards 
My  prison  gates;    Elizabeth's  free  will 
Alone  can  open  them. 

Mort.  Expect,  not  that 

Mary.     One  man  alone  on  earth  can  open 
them. 

Mort.     O  !    let  me  know  his  name  ! 

Mary.  Lord 

Leicester. 

Mort.  He !        [Starts  back  in  wonder. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester !    Your  most  bloody  foe, 
The  fav'rite  of  Elizabeth  ! — through  him — 

Mary.     If  I  am  to  be  sav'd  at  all,  'twill  be 
Through  him,  and  him  alone.    Go  to  him,  Sir; 
Freely  confide  in  him  :    and,  as  a  proof 
You  come  from  me,  present  this  paper  to  him. 

[She  takes  a  paper  from  her  bosom  ;    MORTI- 
MER draws  back,  and  hesitates  to  take  it. 
It  doth  contain  my  portrait: — take  it,  Sir; 
I've  borne  it  long  about  me:   but  your  uncle's 
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Close  watchfulness  has  cut  me  off  from  all 
Communication  with  him; — you  were  sent 
By  my  good  angel.  \He  takes  it. 

Mort.  O,  my  Queen  !  explain 

This  mystery. 

Mary.         Lord  Leicester  will  resolve  it. 
Confide  in  him,  and  he'll  confide  in  you. 
Who  comes? 

Ken.   (Entering  hastily.)   'TisPaulet;  and 
he  brings  with  him 
A  nobleman  from  court. 

Mort.  It  is  Lord  Burleigh. 

Collect  yourself,  my  Queen,  and  strive  to  hear 
The  news  he  brings,  with  equanimity. 

[He  retires  through  a  side  door,  and ^ Ken- 
nedy follows  him. 


SCENE   VII. — Enter  Lord  Burleigh,  and 
Paulet. 

Paul.   (To  Mary. )  You  wish' d  to-day  as- 
surance of  your  fate : 
My  Lord  of  Burleigh  brings  it  to  you  now : 
Hear  it  with  resignation,  as  becomes  you. 

Mary.     I  hope  with  dignity,  as  it  beseems 
My  innocence,  and  my  exalted  station. 

Bur.     I    come  deputed  from  the  court  of 

justice. 
Mary.     Lord  Burleigh  lends  that  court  his 
willing  tongue. 
Which  was  already  guided  by  his  spirit. 
Paul.     You  speak  as  if  no  stranger  to  the 

sentence. 
Mary.     Lord    Burleigh    brings   it :    there- 
fore do  I  know  it 
Paul.     [It  would  become  you  better,  Lady 
Stuart, 
To  listen  less  to  hatred. 

Mary.  I  but  name 

My  enemy :   I  said  not  that  I  hate  him.] 
But  to  the  matter,  Sir. 

Bur.  You  have  acknowledg'd 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  two-and-forty. 

Mary.     My     Lord,    excuse    me,    if  I    am 
oblig'd 
So  soon  to  interrupt  you.      I  acknowledg'd, 
Say  you,  the  competence  of  the  commission  ? 
I  never  have  acknowledg'd  it,  my  Lord; 
How  could  I  so?     I  could  not  give  away 
My  own  prerogative,  th'  intrusted  rights 
Of  my  own  son,  and  ev'ry  monarch's  honor. 
[The  very  laws  of  England  say  I  could  not.  ] 
It  is  enacted  by  the  English  laws, 
That  ev'ry  one  who  stands  arraign'd  of  crime 


Shall  plead  before  a  jury  of  his  equals  : 
Who  is  my  equal  in  this  high  commission? 
Kings  only  are  my  peers. 

Bur.  But  yet  you  heard 

The  points  of  accusation,  answer'd  them 
Before  the  court 

Mary.  'Tis  true,  I  was  deceiv'd 

By  Hatton's  crafty  counsel:   he  advis'd  me, 
For  my  own  honor,  and  in  confidence. 
In  my  good  cause  and  my  most  strong  defence, 
To  listen  to  the  points  of  accusation, 
And  prove  their  falsehood.      This,  my  Lord, 

I  did 
From  personal  respect  for  the  lord's  names, 
Not  their  usurped  charge,  which  I  disclaim. 

Bur.     Acknowledge  you  the  court,  or  not, 
that  is 
Only  a  point  of  mere  formality, 
Which  cannot  here  arrest  the  course  of  justice. 
You  breathe  the  air  of  England  ;   you  enjoy 
The  law's  protection,  and  its  benefits; 
You  therefore  are  its  subject. 

Mary.  Sir,  I  breathe 

The  air  within  an  English  prison  walls:  — 
Is  that  to  live  in  England ;   to  enjoy 
Protection  from  its  laws?     I  scarcely  know 
And  never  have  I  pledg'd  my  faith  to  keep 

them. 
I  am  no  member  of  this  realm ;  I  am 
An  independent,  and  a  foreign  Queen. 

Bur.     And    do    you   think   that   the  mere 
name  of  Queen 
Can  serve  you  as  a  charter  to  foment 
In  other  countries,  with  inpunity, 
This  bloody  discord?     Where  would  be  the 

state's 
Security,  if  the  stern  sword  of  justice 
Could  not  as  freely  smite  the  guilty  brow 
Of  the  Imperial  stranger,  as  the  beggar's? 

Mary.     I  do  not  wish  to  be  exempt  from 
judgment. 
It  is  the  judges  only  I  disclaim. 

Bur.     The  judges?     How    now,   Madam! 
Are  they  then 
Base   wretches,    snatch' d  at  hazard  from  the 

crowd  ? 
Vile  wranglers,  that  make  sale  of  truth  and 

justice; 
Oppression's  willing  hirelings,  and  its  tools? 
Are  they  not  all  the  foremost  of  this  land, 
Too  independent  to  be  else  than  honest, 
And  too  exalted  not  to  soar  above 
The  fear  of  Kings,  or  base  servility? 
Are  they  not  those,  who  rule  a  gen'rous  people 
In  liberty  and  justice;  men,  whose  names 
I  need  but  mention,  to  dispel  each  doubt, 
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Each  mean  suspicion  which  is  rais'd  against 

them  ? 
Stands  not  the  rev' rend  Primate  at  their  head, 
The  pious  shepherd  of  his  faithful  people, 
The  learned  Talbot,  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
And  Howard,  who  commands  our  conqu'ring 

fleets? 
Say,  then,  could  England's  sovereign  do  more 
Than,  out  of  all  the  monarchy,  elect 
The  very  noblest,  and  appoint  them  judges 
In  this  great  suit?     And  were  it  probable 
That  party  hatred  could  corrupt  one  heart ; 
Can  forty  chosen  men  unite  to  speak 
A  sentence  just  as  passion  gives  command? 
Mary.    (After  a  short  pause.)    I  am  struck 

dumb  by  that  tongue's  eloquence, 
Which  ever  was  so  ominous  to  me. 
And  how  shall  I,  a  weak,  untutor'd  woman, 
Cope  with  so  subtle,  learn' d  an  orator? 
Yes  truly;    were  these  lords  as  you  describe 

them, 
I  must  be  mute;  my  cause  were  lost  indeed, 
Beyond  all  hope,  if  they  pronounc'd  me  guilty. 
But,  Sir,  these  names,  which  you  are  pleas' d 

to  praise, 
These  very  men,  whose  weight  you  think  will 

crush  me, 
I  see  performing  in  the  history 
Of  these  dominions,  very  different  parts; 
I  see  this  high  nobility  of  England, 
This  grave  majestic  senate  of  the  realm, 
Like  to  an  eastern  monarch's  vilest  slaves, 
Flatter  my  uncle  Henry's  sultan  fancies: 
I  see  this  noble  rev' rend  House  of  Lords; 
Venal  alike  with  the  corrupted  Commons, 
Make  statutes  and  annul  them,  ratify 
A  marriage  and  dissolve  it,  as  the  voice 
Of  power  commands;  to-day  it  disinherits, 
And  brands  the  royal  daughters  of  the  realm 
With  the  vile  name  of  bastards,  and  to-morrow 
Crowns  them  as  queens,  and  leads  them  to  the 

throne. 
I  see  them  in  four  reigns,  with  pliant  conscience, 
Four  times  abjure  their  faith;    renounce  the 

Pope 
With  Henry,  yet  retain  the  old  belief; 
Reform  themselves  with  Edward ;  hear  the  mass 
Again  with  Mary;  with  Elizabeth, 
Who  governs  now,  reform  themselves  again. 
Bur.     You  say  you  are  not  vers'd  in  Eng- 
land's laws, 
You  seem  well  read,  methinks,  in  her  disasters. 
Mary.     And  these  men  are  my  judges? 
[As  Lord  Burleigh  seems  to  wish  to  speak. 
My  Lord  Treas'rer, 
Tow'rds  you  I  will  be  just,  be  you  but  just 


To  me. — 'Tis  said,  that  you  consult  with  zeal 
ThegoodofEngland,andofEngland'sQueen  ; 
Are  honest,  watchful,  indefatigable: 
I  will  believe  it.     Not  your  private  ends, 
Your  Sovereign  and  your  country's  weal  alone, 
Inspire  your  counsels  and  direct  your  deeds. 
Therefore,  my    noble    Lord,  you  should  the 

more 
Distrust  your  heart ;    should  see  that  you  mis- 
take not 
The  welfare  of  the  government,  for  justice. 
I  do  not  doubt,  besides  yourself,  there  are 
Among  my  judges  many  upright  men  : 
But  they  are  Protestants,  are  eager  all 
For  England's  quiet,  and  they  sit  in  judgment 
On  me,  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  Papist. 
It  is  an  ancient  saying,  that  the  Scots 
And  English  to  each  other  are  unjust; 
And  hence  the  rightful  custom,  that  a  Scot 
Against  an  Englishman,  or  Englishman 
Against  a  Scot,  cannot  be  heard  in  judgment. 
Necessity  prescrib'd  this  cautious  law; 
Deep  policy  oft  lies  in  ancient  customs: 
My  Lord,  we  must  respect  them.     Nature  cast 
Into  the  ocean  these  two  fiery  nations 
Upon  this  plank,  and  she  divided  it 
Unequally,  and  bade  them  fight  for  it. 
The  narrow  bed  of  Tweed  alone  divides 
These  daring  spirits;  often  hath  the  blood 
Of  the  contending  parties  dyed  its  waves. 
Threat' ning,  and  sword  in  hand,  these  thousand 

years, 
From  both  its  banks  they  watch  their  rival's 

motions, 
Most  vigilant  and  true  confederates, 
With  ev'ry  en'my  of  the  neighbor  state. 
No  foe  oppresses  England,  but  the  Scot 
Becomes  his  firm  ally;  no  civil  war 
Inflames  the  towns  of  Scotland,  but  the  English 
Add  fuel  to  the  fire:   this  raging  hate 
Will  never  be  extinguish'd  till,  at  last, 
One  parliament  in  concord  shall  unite  them, 
One  common  sceptre  rule  throughout  the  isle. 
Bur.     And    from   a   Stuart,    then,    should 
England  hope 
This  happiness? 

Mary.  O!   why  should  I  deny  it? 

Yes  I  confess,  I  cherish' d  the  fond  hope, 
I  thought  myself  the  happy  instrument 
To  join  in  freedom,  'neath  the  olive's  shade, 
Two  gen'rous  realms  in  lasting  happiness! 
I  little  thought  I  should  become  the  victim 
Of  their  old  hate,  their  long-liv'd  jealousy, 
And  the  sad  flames  of  that  unhappy  strife 
I  hop'd  at  last  to  smother,  and  for  ever: 
And,  as  my  ancestor,  great  Richmond,  join'd 
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The  rival  roses  after  bloody  contest, 

To  join  in  peace  the  Scotch  and  English  crowns. 

Bur.     An  evil  way  you  took  to  this  good 
end, 
To  set  the  realm  on  fire,  and  through  the  flames 
Of  civil  war  to  strive  to  mount  the  throne. 

Mary.     I  wish'd  not  that :   I  wish'd  it  not, 
by  Heaven  ! 
When  did  I  strive  at  that? — Where  are  your 
proofs? 

Bur.     I  came  not  hither  to  dispute ;    your 
cause 
Is  no  more  subject  to  a  war  of  words. 
The  great  majority  of  forty  voices 
Hath  found  that  you  have  contraven'd  the  law, 
Last  year  enacted,  and  have  now  incurr'd 
Its  penalty.  \_P reducing  the  verdicl. 

Mary.        Upon  this  statute,  then, 
My  Lord,  is  built  the  verdicl  of  my  judges? 

Bur.    (Reading.)  Last  year  it  was  enacted, 
"If  a  plot 
Henceforth  should  rise  in  England,  in  the  name 
Or  for  the  benefit  of  any  claimant 
To  England's  crown,  that  justice  should  be  done 
On  such  pretender,  and  the  guilty  party 
Be  prosecuted  unto  death."     Now,  since 
It  has  been  prov'd 

Mary.  Lord  Burleigh,  I  can  well 

Imagine  that  a  law  expressly  aim'd 
At  me,  and  fram'd  to  compass  my  destruction, 
May  to  my  prejudice  be  used.     O  !   woe 
To  the  unhappy  victim,  when  the  tongue, 
That  frames  the  law,  shall  execute  the  sentence. 
Can  you  deny  it,  Sir,  that  this  same  statute 
Was  made  for  my  destruction,  and  nought  else? 

Bur.     It  should  have  acted  as  a  warning  to 
you : 
By  your  imprudence  it  became  a  snare. 
You  saw  the  precipice  which  yawn'd  before 

you ; 
Yet,  truly  warn'd,  you  plunged  into  the  deep. 
With  Babington,  the  traitor,  and  his  bands 
Of  murderous  companions,  were  you  leagued. 
You  knew  of  all,  and  from  your  prison  led 
Their  treasonous    plottings   with  a  deep-laid 
plan. 

Mary.     When  did  I  that,  my  Lord?     Let 
them  produce 
The  documents. 

Bur.  You  have  already  seen  them  : 

They  were,  before  the  court,  presented  to  you. 

Mary.   Mere  copies  written  by  another  hand  ; 
Show  me  the  proof  that  they  were  dictated 
By  me,  that  they  proceeded  from  my  lips, 
And  in  those  very  terms  in  which  you  read 
them. 


Bur.     Before  his  execution,  Babington 
Confess'd  they  were  the  same  which  he  receiv'd. 
Mary.     Why   was   he    in    his  lifetime  not 
produe'd 
Before  my  face?     Why  was  he  then  despatch'd 
So  quickly,  that  he  could  not  be  confronted 
With  her  whom  he  accus'd? 

Bur.  Besides,  my  Lady, 

Your  secretaries,  Curl  and  Nau,  declare 
On  oath,  they  are  the  very  selfsame  letters 
Which,   from  your  lips,  they  faithfully  tran- 
scribe 
Mary.     And    on    my   menial's  testsmony, 
then, 
I  am  condenv.i'd;  upon  the  word  of  those 
Who   have   betray' d   me,    me,    their   rightful 

Queen  ! 
Who  in  that  very  moment,  when  they  came 
As  witnesses  against  me,  broke  their  faith ! 
Bur.     You   said    yourself,    you    held   your 
countryman 
To  be  an  upright  conscientious  man. 

Mary.     I  thought  him  such;    but  'tis  the 
hour  of  danger 
Alone,  which  tries  the  virtue  of  a  man 
[He  ever  was  an  honest  man,  but  weak 
In  understanding;  and  his  subtle  comrade, 
Whose  faith,  observe,  I  never  answer'd  for, 
Might  easily  seduce  him  to  write  down 
More    than    he   should;]  the  rack  may  have 

compell'd  him 
To  say  and  confess  more  than  he  knew. 
He  hop'd  to  save  himself  by  this  false  witness, 
And  thought  it  could  not  injure;/^ — a  Queen. 
Bur.     The  oath  he  swore  was  free  and  un- 

constrain'd. 
Mary.     But    not   before   my   face !     How 
now,  my  Lord, 
The  witnesses  you  name  are  still  alive, 
Let  them  appear  against  me,  face  to  face! 
And  there  repeat  what  they  have  testified ! 
Why  am  I,  then,  denied  that  privilege, 
That  right,  which  e'en  the  murderer  enjoys? 
I    know    from    Talbot's    mouth,    my    former 

keeper, 
That  in  this  reign  a  statute  has  been  pass'd, 
Which  orders  that  the  plaintiff  be  confronted 
With  the  defendant;  is  it  so,  good  Paulet? 
I  e'er  have  known  you  as  an  honest  man, 
Now  prove  it  to  me;    tell  me,  on  your  con- 
science, 
If  such  a  law  exist,  or  not,  in  England? 
Paul.     Madam,   there  does:  that  is  law  in 
England. 
I  must  declare  the  truth. 

Mary.  Well  then,  my  Lord, 
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If  I  am  treated  by  the  law  of  England 
So  hardly,  when  that  law  oppresses  nie, 
Say,  why  avoid  this  selfsame  country's  law, 
When  'tis  for  my  advantage?     Answer  me? 
Why  was  not  Babington  confronted  with  me? 
Why  not  my  servants,  who  are  both  alive? 

Bur.     Be  not  so  hasty,  Lady;   'tis  not  only 
Your  plot  with  Babington 

Mary.  'Tis  that  alone 

Which  arms  the  law  against  me;   that  alone 
From  which  I'm  call'd  upon  to  clear  myself. 
Stick  to  the  point,  my  Lord;  evade  it  not. 

Bur.     It   has  been    prov'd  that  you  have 
corresponded 
With  the  Ambassador  of  Spain,  Mendoza 

Mary.     Stick  to  the  point,  my  Lord. 

Bur.  That  you  have  form'd 

Conspiracies  to  overturn  the  fix'd 
Religion  of  the  realm;  that  you  have  call'd 
Into  this  kingdom  foreign  pow'rs,  and  rous'd 
All  kings  in  Europe  to  a  war  with  England. 

Mary.     And  were  it  so,  my  Lord — though 
I  deny  it — 
But  e'en  suppose  it  were  so:   I  am  kept 
Imprison'd  here  against  all  laws  of  nations. 
I  came  not  into  England  sword  in  hand ; 
I  came  a  suppliant ;  and  at  the  hands 
Of  my  imperial  kinswoman,  I  claim'd 
The  sacred  rights  of  hospitality. 
"  hen  power  seiz'd  upon  me,  and  prepared 
To  rivet  fetters,  where  I  hop'd  protection. 


Say,  is   my  conscience  bound,  then,   to  this 

realm  ? 
What  are  the  duties  that  I  owe  to  England? 
I  should  but  exercise  a  sacred  right, 
Deriv'd  from  sad  necessity,  if  I 
Warr'd  with  these  bonds,  encounter'd  might 

with  might, 
Roused  and  incited  ev'ry  state  in  Europe, 
For  my  protection,  to  unite  in  arms. 
Whatever  in  a  rightful  war  is  just 
And  loyal,  'tis  my  right  to  excerise: 
Murder  alone,  the  secret  bloody  deed, 
My  conscience  and  my  pride  alike  forbid. 
Murder  would  stain  me,  would  dishonor  me : 
Dishonor  me,  my  Lord ! — but  not  condemn 

me, 
Nor  subject  me  to  England's  courts  of  law: 
For  'tis  not  justice,  but  mere  violence, 
Which  is  the  question  'tween  myself  and  Eng- 
land 
Bur.  (Significantly.)  Talk  riot,  my  Lady,  of 
the  dreadful  right 
Of  pow'r  :   'tis  seldom  on  the  pris'ner's  side. 
Mary.     I  am  the  weak :  she  is  the  mighty 
one: 
'Tis  well,  my  Lord  ;  let  her,  then,  use  her  power. 
Let  her  destroy  me :   let  me  bleed,  that  she 
May  live  secure:   but  let  her,  then,  confess 
That  she  hath  exercised  her  pow'r  alone, 
And  not  contaminate  the  name  of  justice. 
Let  her  not  borrow,  from  the  laws,  the  sword 
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To  rid  her  of  her  hated  enemy : 

Let  her  not  clothe,  in  this  religious  garb, 

The  bloody  daring  of  licentious  might: 

Let    not    these    juggling   tricks   deceive   the 

world. —  [Returning  the  sentence. 

Though  she  may  murder  me,  she  cannot  judge 

me: — 
Let  her  no  longer  strive  to  join  the  fruits 
Of  vice  with  virtue's  fair  and  angel  show; 
But  let  her  dare  to  seem  the  thing  she  is. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  VIII.— Burleigh,  Paulet. 

Bur.     She    scorns  us,  she  defies  us !     will 

defy  us, 
Ev'n   at  the   scaffold's    foot.     This   haughty 

heart 
Is  not  to  be  subdued.     Say,  did  the  sentence 
Surprise  her?     Did  you  see  her  shed  one  tear, 
Or  even  change  her  color?     She  disdains 
To  make  appeal  to  our  compassion.     Well 
She   knows  the  wav'ring  mind  of  England's 

Queen. 
Our  apprehensions  make  her  bold. 

Paul.  My  Lord, 

Take  the  pretext  away  which  buoys  it  up, 
And  you  shall  see  this  proud  defiance  fail 
That  very  moment.     I  must  say,  my  Lord, 
Irregularities  have  been  allowed 
In  these  proceedings;  Babington  and  Ballard 
Should    have    been    brought,    with   her  two 

secretaries, 
Before  her,  face  to  face. 

Bur.  No,  Paulet,  no  ! 

That  was  not  to  be  risk'd;   her  influence 
Upon  the  human  heart  is  too  supreme ; 
Too  strong  the  female  empire  of  her  tears. 
Her  secretary,  Curl,  if  brought  before  her, 
And  call'd  upon  to  speak  the  weighty  word 
On    which   her   life  depends,  would  straight 

shrink  back, 
And  fearfully  revoke  his  own  confession. 
Paul.     Then    England's    enemies    will  fill 

the  world 
With  evil  rumors ;   and  the  formal  pomp 
Of  these  proceedings,  to  the  minds  of  all, 
Will  only  signalize  an  act  of  outrage. 

Bur.      That  is  the  greatest  torment  of  our 

Queen, 
[That    she    can    never  'scape    the  blame.     O 

God!] 


Had  but  this  lovely  mischief  died  before 
She  set  her  faithless  foot  on  English  ground ! 

Paul.     Amen,  say  I ! 

Bur.  Had  sickness  but  consum'd  her! 

Paul.     England    had   been   secur'd   from 
much  misfortune. 

Bur.     And  yet,  if  she  had  died  in  nature's 
course, 
The  world  would  still  have  call'd  us  murderers. 

Paul.     'Tis   true,    the    world   will   think, 
despite  of  us, 
Whate'er  it  list. 

Bur.  Yet  could  it  not  be  prov'd? 

And  it  would  it  make  less  noise. 

Paul.  Why  let  it  make 

What  noise  it  may.     It  is  not  clam'rous  blame, 
'Tis  righteous  censure  only,  which  can  wound. 

Bur.     We   know  that  holy  justice  cannot 
'scape 
The  voice  of  censure ;  and  the  public  cry 
Is  ever  on  the  side  of  the  unhappy : 
Envy  pursues  the  laurell'd  conqueror; 
The  sword  of  justice,  which  adorns  the  man, 
Is  hateful  in  a  woman's  hand;  the  world 
Will  give  no  credit  to  a  woman's  justice, 
If  woman  be  the  victim.     Vain  that  we, 
The  judges,  spoke  what  conscience  dicated; 
She  has  the  royal  privilege  of  mercy; 
She  must  exert  it :   'twere  not  to  be  borne, 
Should  she  let  justice  take  its  full  career. 

Paul.     And  therefore 

Bur.  Therefore  should  she  live? 

O!  no 
She  must  not  live  ;   it  must  not  be.     'Tis  this, 
Ev'n  this,  my  friend,  which  so  disturbs  the 

Queen, 
And    scares   all    slumber    from  her  couch;  I 

read 
Her  soul's  distracting  contest  in  her  eyes: 
She  fears  to  speak  her  wishes,  yet  her  looks, 
Her  silent  looks,  significantly  ask, 
"Is  there  not  one  amongst  my  many  servants 
To  save  me  from  this   sad  alternative ! 
Either  to  tremble  in  eternal  fear 
Upon  my  throne,  or  else  to  sacrifice 
A  Queen  of  my  own  kindred  on  the  block?" 

Paul.     'Tis  even  so :  nor  can  it  be  avoided — 

Bur.     Well  might  it  be  avoided,  thinks  the 
Queen, 
If  she  had  only  more  attentive  servants. 

Paul.     How  more  attentive? 

Bur.  Such  as  could  interpret 

A  silent  mandate. 

Paul.  What?    A  silent  mandate! 

Bur.     Who,  when  a  pois'nous  adder  is  de- 
liver'd 
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Into  their  hands,  would  keep  the  treach'rous 

charge 
As  if  it  were  a  sacred,  precious  jewel? 

Paul.     A    precious  jewel    is   the    Queen's 

good  name, 
And  spotless  reputation  :    good,  my  Lord, 
One  cannot  guard  it  with  sufficient  care. 
Bur.     When,    out   of  Shrewsbury's   hand, 

the  Queen  of  Scots 
Was  trusted  to  Sir  Amias  Paulet's  care, 

The  meaning  was 

Paul.  I  hope  to  God,  my  Lord, 

The    meaning    was,    to    give    the   weightiest 

charge 
Into  the  purest  hands :   my  Lord,  my  Lord ! 
By  Heav'n,  I  had  disdain'd  this  bailiffs  office, 
Had  I  not  thought  the  service  claim' d  the  care 
Of  the   best    man  that  England's  realm  can 

boast. 
Let  me  not  think  I  am  indebted  for  it 
To  anything  but  my  unblemish'd  name. 

Bur.     Spread  the  report,  she  wastes ;  grows 

sicker  still, 


And  sicker;    and  expires  at  last  in  peace; 
Thus  will  she  perish  in  the  world's   remem- 

b' ranee, 
And  your  good  name  is  pure. 

Paul.  But  not  my  conscience. 

Bur.     Though  you  refuse  us,  Sir,  your  own 
assistance, 
You  will  not,  sure,  prevent  another's  hand. 
Paul.     No    murd'rer's    foot  shall  e'er  ap- 
proach her  threshold. 
Whilst  she's  protected  by  my  household  gods, 
Her  life's  a  sacred  trust;    to  me  the  head 
Of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  not  more  sacred. 
Ye  are  the  judges;  judge,  and  break  the  staff; 
And  when  'tis  time,  then  let  the  carpenter, 
With  axe  and  saw,  appear  to  build  the  scaffold. 
My  castle's  portals  shall  be  open  to  him, 
The  sheriff  and  the  executioners : 
Till  then,  she  is  entrusted  to  my  care; 
And,  be  assur'd,  I  will  fulfil  my  trust, 
She  shall  nor  do  nor  suffer  what's  unjust. 

\Exeunt. 
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MARY    STUART. 


ACT    II 


SCENE   I. — London,  a  Hall  in  the  Palace  of 
Westminster. 

The  Earl  of  Kent  and  Sir  William  Davi- 
son, meeting. 

Dav.     Is  that  my  Lord  of  Kent?     So  soon 
return'd? 
Is  then  the  tourney,  the  carousal  over? 

Kent.     How  now?     Were  you  not  present 
at  the  tilt? 

Dav.     My  office  kept  me  here. 

Kent.  Believe  me,  Sir, 

You've  lost  the  fairest  show  which  ever  taste 
Devis'd,  or  graceful  dignity  perform'd: 
For  beauty's  virgin  fortress  was  presented, 
As  by  Desire  invested ;    the  Earl  Marshal, 


The   Lord    High    Admiral,    and    ten    other 

knights, 
Belonging  to  the  Queen,  defended  it, 
And  France's  Cavaliers  led  the  attack. 
A  herald  march'd  before  the  gallant  troop, 
And  summon'd,  in  a  madrigal,  the  fortress; 
And  from  the  walls  the  Chancellor  replied ; 
And  then  th'  artillery  was  plac'd,  and  nose- 

&a7s> 

Breathing  delicious  fragrance,  were  discharg'd 
From  neat  field-pieces;  but  in  vain,  the  storm 
Was  valiantly  resisted,  and  Desire 
Was  forc'd,  unwillingly,  to  raise  the  seige. 
Dav.     A  sign  of  evil  boding,   good,  my 
Lord, 
For  the  French  suitors. 
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Kent.  Why,  you  know  that  this 

Was  but  in  sport ;  when  the  attack's  in  earnest, 
The  fortress  will,  no  doubt,  capitulate. 

Dav.     Ha!    think  you    so?     I    never   can 
believe  it. 

Kent.     The  hardest  article  of  all  is  now 
Adjusted,  and  acceded  to  by  France; 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  is  content  to  hold 
His  holy  worship  in  a  private  chapel ; 
And  openly  he  promises  to  honor 
And  to  protect  the  realm's  establish'd  faith. 
Had  you  but  heard  the  people's  joyful  shouts 
Where'er  the  tidings  spread,  for  it  has  been 
The  country's  constant  fear  the  Queen  might 

die 
Without  immediate  issue  of  her  body; 
And  England  bear  again  the  Romish  chains, 
If  Mary  Stuart  should  ascend  the  throne. 

Dav.     This   fear   appears  superfluous;    she 
goes 
Into  the  bridal  chamber ;    Mary  Stuart 
Enters  the  gates  of  death. 

Kent.  The  Queen  approaches. 


SCENE  II. — Enter  Elizabeth,  led  in  by 
Leicester,  Count  Aubespine,  Bellievre, 
Lords  Shrewsbury  and  Burleigh,  with 
other  French  and  English  Gentlemen. 

Eliz.   (To  Aubespine. J   Count,  I  am  sorry 
for  these  noblemen, 
Whose  gallant  zeal  has  brought  them  over  sea 
To  visit  these  our  shores,  that  they,  with  us, 
Must  miss  the  splendor  of  St.  Germain's  court. 
Such  pompous  festivals  of  godlike  state 
I  cannot  furnish,  as  the  royal  court 
Of  France.     A  sober  and  contented  people, 
Which    crowd    around    me    with    a   thousand 

blessings, 
Whene'er  in  public  I  present  myself: 
This  is  the  spectacle  which  I  can  show, 
And  not  without  some  pride,  to  foreign  eyes. 
The  splendor  of  the  noble  dames  who  bloom 
In    Cath'rine's    beauteous   garden    would,    I 

know, 
Eclipse  myself,  and  my  more  modest  merits. 

Aub.     The  court  of  England  has  one  lady 
only, 
To  show  the  wond'ring  foreigner;    but  all 
That  charms  our  hearts  in  the  accomplish'd  sex, 
Is  seen  united  in  her  single  person. 

Bel.     Great  Majesty  of  England,  suffer  us 
To  take  our  leave,  and  to  our  royal  master, 
The  Duke  of  Anjou,  bring  the  happy  news. 


The  hot  impatience  of  his  heart  would  not 
Permit  him  to  remain  at  Paris;    he 
At  Amiens  awaits  the  joyful  tidings; 
And  thence  to  Calais  reach  his  posts,  to  bring 
With  winged  swiftness  to  his  tranced  ear 
The  sweet  consent  which,  still  we  humbly  hope, 
Your  royal  lips  will  graciously  pronounce. 
Eliz.     Press    me    no    further   now,    Count 

Bellievre, 
It  is  not  now  a  time,  I  must  repeat, 
To  kindle  here  the  joyful  maniage  torch. 
The  heav'ns  low'r  black  and  heavy  o'er  this 

land; 
And    weeds   of  mourning  would  become  me 

better 
Than  the  magnificence  of  bridal  robes. 
A  fatal  blow  is  aim'd  against  my  heart; 
A  blow  which  threatens  to  oppress  my  House. 
Bel.     We  only  ask  your  majesty  to  promise 
Your  royal  hand  when  brighter  days  shall  come. 
Eliz.     Monarchs  are  but  the  slaves  of  their 

condition ; 
They  dare  not  hear  the  dictates  of  their  hearts. 
My  wish  was  ever  to  remain  unmarried, 
And  I  had  plac'd  my  greatest  pride  in  this, 
That  men  hereafter  on  my  tomb  might  read, 
"Here    rests    the    virgin    Queen."      But    my 

good  subjects 
Are    not    content  that  this   should  be :    they 

think, 
E'en  now  they  often  think,  upon  the  time 
When  I  shall  be  no  more.      'Tis  not  enough 
That   blessings  now  are   shower' d   upon   this 

land ; 
They  ask  a  sacrifice  for  future  welfare, 
And  I  must  offer  up  my  liberty, 
My  virgin  liberty,  my  greatest  good, 
To  satisfy  my  people.     Thus  they'd  force 
A  lord  and  master  on  me.      'Tis  by  this 
I  see  that  I'm  nothing  but  a  woman 
In  their  regard  ;    and  yet  methought  that  I 
Had  govern' d  like  a  man,  and  like  a  king. 
Well  wot  I  that  it  is  not  serving  God, 
To  quit  the  laws  of  nature ;    and  that  those 
WTho  here  have  rul'd  before  me  merit  praise, 
That  they  have  op'd  the  cloister  gates,  and 

giv'n 
Thousands  of  victims  ot  ill-taught  devotion, 
Back  to  the  duties  of  humanity. 
But  yet  a  Queen,  who  hath  not  spent  her  days 
In  fruitless,  idle  contemplation  ;    who, 
Without  a  murmur,  indefatigably 
Performs  the  hardest  of  all  duties;  she 
Should  be  exempted,  from  that  natural  law 
Which  doth  ordain  one  half  of  human  kind 
Shall  ever  be  subservient  to  the  other. 
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Auk.     Great  Queen,   you  have  upon  your 
throne  done  honor 
To  ev'ry  virtue;   nothing  now  remains, 
But  to  the  sex,  whose  greatest  boast  you  are. 
To  be  the  leading  star,  and  give  the  great 
Example  of  its  most  consistent  duties. 
'Tis  true,  the  man  exists  not  who  deserves 
That  you  to  him  should  sacrifice  your  freedom  ; 
Yet  if  a  hero's  soul,'  descent,  and  rank, 
And  manly  beauty  can  make  mortal  man 
Deserving  of  this  honor — 

Eliz.  Without  doubt, 

My  Lord  Ambassador,  a  marriage  union 
With  France's  royal  son  would  do  me  honor: 


Yes,  I  acknowledge  it  without  disguise, 
If  it  must  be,  if  I  cannot  prevent  it, 
If  I  must  yield  unto  my  people's  prayers, 
And  much  I  fear  they  will  o'erpower  me, 
I  do  not  know,  in  Europe,  any  prince 
To  whom  with  less  reludlance  I  would  yield 
My  greatest  treasure,  my  dear  liberty. 
Let  this  confession  satisfy  your  master. 

Bel.     It  gives  the  fairest  hope,  and  yet  it 
gives 
Nothing  but  hope ;  my  master  wishes  more. 

Eliz.     What  wishes  he? 

\_She    takes    a    ring  from   her  finger,   ami 
thoughtfully  examines  it. 
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In  this  a  Queen  has  not 
One  privilege  above  all  other  women. 
This  common  token  marks  one  common  duty, 
One  common  servitude ;  the  ring  denotes 
Marriage;  and  'tis  of  rings  a  chain  is  form'd. 
Convey  this  present  to  his  Highness;  'tis 
As  yet  no  chain,  it  binds  me  not  as  yet. 
But  out  of  it  may  grow  a  link  to  bind  me. 
Bel.   (Kneeling.)  This  present,  in  his  name, 
upon  my  knees, 
I  do  receive,  great  Queen,  and  press  the  kiss 
Of  homage  on  the  hand  of  her  who  is 
Henceforth  my  princess. 

Eliz.  (To  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom 
she,    during   the   last   speeches,  had  con- 
tinually  regarded.)    By   your   leave,  my 
Lord. 
\_She  takes  the  blue  riband  from  his  neck,  and 
invests  Bellievre  with  it. 
Invest  his  Highness  with  this  ornament, 
As  I  invest  you  with  it,  and  receive  you 
Into  the  duties  of  my  gallant  order. 
And,  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.  "     Thus 

perish 
All  jealousy  between  our  several  realms, 
And  let  the  bond  of  confidence  unite, 
Henceforth,    the   crowns   of  Britain   and   of 
France. 
Bel.     Most  sov' reign  Queen,  this  is  a  day 
of  joy; 

0  that  it  could  be  so  for  all,  and  no 
Afflicted  heart  within  this  island  mourn. 
See !  mercy  beams  upon  thy  radiant  brow ; 
Let  the  reflection  of  its  cheering  light 
Fall  on  a  wretched  princess,  who  concerns 
Britain  and  France  alike. 

Eliz.  No  further,  Count ! 

Let  us  not  mix  two  inconsistent  things; 
If  France  be  truly  anxious  for  my  hand, 
It  must  partake  my  interests,  and  renounce 
Alliance  with  my  foes. 

Aub.  In  thine  own  eyes 

Would  she  not  seem  to  act  unworthily, 
If  in  this  joyous  treaty,  she  forgot 
This  hapless  Queen,  the  widow  of  her  king; 
In  whose  behalf,  her  honor  and  her  faith 
Are  bound  to  plead  for  grace. 

Eliz.  Thus  urged,  I  know 

To  rate  this  intercession  at  its  worth ; 
France  has  discharged  her  duties  as  a  friend, 

1  will  fulfil  my  own  as  England's  Queen. 

\She  bows  to  the  French  Ambassadors,  who 
with  the  other  Gentlemen,  retire  respectfully. 


SCENE    \\\.— Enter  Burleigh,  Leicester, 
and  Talbot.      The  Queen  takes  her  scat. 

Bur.     Illustrious  sovereign,   thou  crown'st 

to  day 
The  fervent  wishes  of  thy  people  :   now 
We  can  rejoice  in  the  propitious  days 
Which  thou  bestow'st  upon  us;  and  we  look 
No  more  with  fear  and  trembling  tow'rds  the 

time 
Which,    charg'd    with    storms,   futurity    pre- 
sented. 
Now,  but  one  only  care  disturbs  this  land ; 
It  is  a  sacrifice  which  every  voice 
Demands;  O!   grant  but  this,  and  England's 

peace 
Will  be  establish'd  now  and  evermore. 

Eliz.      What    wish    they    still,    my    Lord? 

Speak. 
Bur.  They  demand 

The  Stuart's  head.     If  to  thy  people  thou 
Would'st    now   secure    the   precious  boon  of 

freedom, 
And  the  fair  light  of  truth  so  dearly  won, 
Then  she  must  die :   if  we  are  not  to  live 
In  endless  terror  for  thy  precious  life, 
The  enemy  must  fall:   for  well  thou  know'st, 
That  all  thy  Britons  are  not  true  alike  : 
Romish  idolatry  has  still  its  friends 
In  secret,  in  this  island,  who  foment 
The  hatred  of  our  enemies.     Their  hearts 
All  turn  towards  this  Stuart;  they  are  leagu'd 
With  the  two  plotting  brothers  of  Lorrain, 
The  foes  invet'rate  of  thy  house  and  name. 
'Gainst  thee  this  raging  faction  hath  declar'd 
A  war  of  desolation,  which  they  wage 
With  the  deceitful  instruments  of  hell. 
At  Rheims,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop's  see, 
There  is  the  arsenal,  from  which  they  dart 
These  lightnings;  there  the  school  of  regicide; 
Thence,  in  a  thousand  shapes  disguis'd,  are  sent 
Their  secret  missionaries  to  this  isle ; 
Their  bold  and  daring  zealots ;  for  from  thence, 
Have  we  not  seen  the  third  assassin  come? 
And  inexhausted  is  the  direful  breed 
Of  secret  enemies  in  this  abyss. 
While  in  her  castle  sits,  at  Fotheringay, 
The  Ate  of  this  everlasting  war, 
Who,  with  the  torch  of  love,  spreads  flames 

around ; 
For  her  who  sheds  delusive  hopes  on  all, 
Youth  dedicates  itself  to  certain  death  ; 
To  set  her  free  is  the  pretence — the  aim 
Is  to  establish  her  upon  the  throne. 
For  this  accursed  House  of  Guise  denies 
Thy  sacred  right ;  and  in  their  mouths  thou  art 
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A   robber   of  the    throne,  whom  chance  has 

crown'd. 
By  them  this  thoughtless  woman  was  deluded, 
Proudly  to  style  herself  the  Queen  of  England : 
No  peace  can  be  with  her,  and  with  her  house ; 
[Their  hatred  is  too  bloody,  and  their  crimes 
Too   great ;]  thou  must  resolve  to  strike,  or 

suffer:  — 
Her  life  is  death  to  thee,  her  death  thy  life. 
Eliz.     My   Lord,  you  bear  a  melancholy 
office: 
I  know  the  purity  which  guides  your  zeal, 
The  solid  wisdom  which  informs  your  speech  : 
And  yet  I  hate  this  wisdom,  when  it  calls 
For  blood,  I  hate  it  in  my  inmost  soul. 
Think  of  a  milder  counsel — Good,  my  Lord 
Of  Shrewsbury,  we  crave  your  judgment  here. 
Tal.     [Desire    you    but    to    know,    most 
gracious  Queen,] 
[What  is  for  your  advantage,  I  can  add 
Nothing  to  what  my  Lord  High  Treasurer 
Has   urged;    then,  for  your  welfare,  let  the 

sentence 
Be   now  confirm' d — this  much  is  proved  al- 
ready : 
There  is  no  surer  method  to  avert 
The   danger   from  your  head,  and  from  the 

state. 
Should  you  in  this  reject  our  true  advice, 
You  can  dismiss  your  council.     We  are  plac'd 
Here  as  your  councilor's,  but  to  consult 
The    welfare    of    this    land,    and    with    our 

knowledge, 
And  our  experience,  we  are  bound  to  serve  you ! 
But   in  what's  good  and  just,  most  gracious 

Queen, 
You  have  no  need  of  counsellors,   your  con- 
science 
Knows  it  full  well,  and  it  is  written  there. 
Nay  it  were  overstepping  our  commission 
If  we  attempted  to  instruct  you  in  it. 

Eliz.      Yet    speak,    my    worthy   Lord    of 
Shrewsbury, 
'Tis  not  our  understanding  fails  alone, 
Our  heart,  too,  feels  it  wants  some  sage  advice.] 
Shrew.     Well  did  you  praise  the  upright 
zeal  which  fires 
Lord  Burleigh's  loyal  breast;  my  bosom,  too, 
Although  my  tongue  be  not  so  eloquent, 
Beats  with  no  weaker,  no  less  faithful  pulse. 
Long  may  you  live,  my  Queen,  to  be  the  joy 
Of  your  delighted  people,  to  prolong 
Peace  and  its  envied  blessings  in  this  realm. 
Ne'er  hath  this  isle  beheld  such  happy  days 
Since  it  was  governed  by  its  native  kings. 
O  let  it  never  buy  its  happiness 


With  its  good  name;    at  least,  may  Talbot's 

eyes 
Be  clos'd  in  death,  e'er  this  shall  come  to  pass. 

Eliz.     Forbid   it,   Heaven,  that  our  good 
name  be  stain' d  ! 

Shrew.     Then  must  you  find  some  other 
way  than  this 
To  save  thy  kingdom,  for  the  sentence  pass'd 
Of  death  against  the  Stuart  is  unjust. 
You  cannot  upon  her  pronounce  a  sentence, 
Who  is  not  subject  to  you. 

Eliz.  Then,  it  seems, 

My  council  and  my  parliament  have  err'd; 
Each  bench  of  justice  in  the  land  is  wrong, 
Which  did,  with  one  accord,  admit  the  right, 

Shrew.     (After  a  pause.)    The   proof  of 
justice  lies  not  in  the  voice 
Of  numbers;    England's  not  the  world,  nor  is 
Thy  parliament  the  focus,  which  collects 
The  vast  opinion  of  the  human  race. 
This  present  England  is  no  more  the  future, 
Than  'tis  the  past;  as  inclination  changes, 
Thus  ever  ebbs  and  flows  the  unstable  tide 
Of  public  judgment.     Say  not,  then,  that  thou 
Must  act  as  stern  necessity  compels, 
That  thou  must  yield  to  the  importunate 
Petitions  of  thy  people;  ev'ry  hour 
Thou  canst  experience  that  thy  will  is  free. 
Make  trial,  and  declare,  thou  hatest  blood, 
And  that  thou  wilt  protect  thy  sister's  life; 
Show  those  who  wish  to  give  thee  other  counsels, 
That  here  thy  royal  anger  is  not  feign'd, 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  stern  necessity 
Can  vanish,  and  what  once  was  titled  justice, 
Into  injustice  be  converted  :   thou 
Thyself  must  pass  the  sentence,  thou  alone — 
Trust  not  to  this  unsteady,  trembling  reed, 
But  hear  the  gracious  dictates  of  thy  heart. 
God  hath  not  planted  rigor  in  the  frame 
Of  woman;  and  the  founders  of  this  realm, 
Who  to  the  female  hand  have  not  denied 
The  reigns  of  government,  intend  by  this 
To  show  that  mercy,  not  severity, 
Is  the  best  virtue  to  adorn  a  crown. 

Eliz.     Lord  Shrewsb'ry  is  a  fervent  advocate 
For  mine,  and  England's  enemy;  I  must 
Prefer  those  counsellors  who  wish  my  welfare. 

Shrew.     Her  advocates  have  an  invidious 
task! 
None  will,  by  speaking  in  her  favor,  dare 
To  meet  thy  anger:  suffer,  then,  an  old 
And  faithful  counsellor  (whom  nought  on  earth 
Can  tempt,  on  the  grave's  brink)  to  exercise 
The  pious  duty  of  humanity. 
It  never  shall  be  said,  that,  in  thy  council, 
Passion  aud  interest  could  find  a  tongue, 
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While  mercy's  pleading  voice  alone  was  mute, 
All  circumstances  have  conspir'd  against  her; 
Thou   ne'er  hast  seen  her  face,  and  nothing 

speaks 
Within  thy  breast  for  one  that  's  stranger  to 

thee. 
I  do  not  take  the  part  of  her  misdeeds; 
They  say  'twas  she  who  plann'd  her  husband's 

murder : 
'Tis  true  that  she  espous'd  his  murderer. 
A   grievous   crime,    no   doubt ;    but   then    it 

happen 'd 
In  darksome  days  of  trouble  and  dismay, 
In  the  stern  agony  of  civil  war, 
When  she,  a  woman,  helpless  and  hemm'd  in 
By  a  rude  crowd  of  rebel  vassals,  sought 
Protection  in  a  powerful  chieftain's  arms. 
God  knows  what  arts  were  used  to  overcome 

her! 
For  woman  is  a  weak  and  fragile  thing. 

Eliz.     Woman's  not  weak  ;  there  are  heroic 

souls 
Among  the  sex;  and,  in  my  presence,  Sir, 
I  do  forbid  to  speak  of  woman's  weakness. 
Shrew.     Misfortune   was    for  thee  a  rigid 

school 
Thou  wast  not  station'd  on  the  sunny  side 
Of  life;  thou  saw'st  no  throne,  from  far,  before 

thee; 
The  grave  was  gaping  for  thee  at  thy  feet. 
At  Woodstock,  and  in  London's  gloomy  tower, 
'Twas  there  the  gracious  father  of  this  land 
Taught  thee  to  know  thy  duty,  by  misfortune, 
No  flatt'rer  sought  thee  there:    there  learn'd 

thy  soul, 
Far  from  the  noisy  world  and  its  distractions, 
To  commune  with  itself,  to  think  apart, 
And  estimate  the  real  goods  of  life. 
No  God  protected  this  poor  sufferer: 
Transplanted  in  her  early  youth  to  France, 
The  Court  of  levity  and  thoughtless  joys, 
There,  in  the  round  of  constant  dissipation, 
She  never  heard  the  earnest  voice  of  truth ; 
She  was  deluded  by  the  glare  of  vice, 
And  driven  onward  by  the  stream  of  ruin. 
Hers  was  the  vain  possession  of  a  face, 
And  she  outshone  all  others  of  her  sex 
As  far  in  beauty,  as  in  noble  birth. 

Eliz.    Collect  yourself,  my  Lord  of  Shrews- 
bury; 
Bethink  you  we  are  met  in  solemn  council, 
Those  charms  must  surely  be  without  compare, 
Which  can  engender,  in  an  elder's  blood, 
Such  fire.     My  Lord  of  Leicester,  you  alone 
Are  silent,  does  the  subject  which  has  made 
Him  eloquent,  deprive  you  of  your  speech  ? 


Leic.      Amazement    ties   my   tongue,    my 

Queen,  to  think 
That  they  should  fill  my  soul  with  such  alarms, 
And  that  the  idle  tales,  which,  in  the  streets 
Of  London,  terrify  the  people's  ears, 
Should    reach    th'    enlighten'd    circle  of  thy 

council 
And  gravely  occupy  our  statesmen's  minds. 
Astonishment  possesses  me,  I  own, 
To  think  this  lackland  Queen  of  Scotland,  she 
Who  could  not  save  her  own  poor  throne,  the 

jest 
Of  her  own  vassals,  and  her  country's  refuse, 
[Who  in  her  fairest  days  of  freedom,  was 
But  thy  despised  puppet,]  should  become 
At  once  thy  terror  when  a  prisoner. 
What,    in     Heaven's    name,    can    make    her 

formidable? 
That  she  lays  claim  to  England  ?  that  the  Guises 
Will  not  acknowledge  thee  as  Queen  ?     [Did 

then 
Thy  people's  loyal  fealty  await 
The  Guises'  approbation?]     Can  these  Guises 
With  their  objections,  ever  shake  the  right 
Which  birth  hath  giv'n  thee;  which,  with  one 

consent, 
The  votes  of  parliament  have  ratified? 
And  is  not  she,  by  Henry's  will,  pass'd  o'er 
In  silence?     Is  it  probable  that  England, 
As  yet  so  bless'd  in  the  new  light's  enjoyment, 
Should  throw  itself  into  this  papist's  arms? 
From  thee,  the  sov' reign  it  adores,  desert 
To  Darnley's  murderess?  AVhat  will  they,  then, 
These  restless!  men,  who  even  in  thy  lifetime 
Torment  thee  with  a  successor ;  who  cannot 
Dispose  of  thee  in  marriage  soon  enough 
To  rescue  church  and  state  from  fancied  peril? 
Stand'st  thou  not  blooming  there  in  youthful 

prime, 
While  each  step  leads  her  towards  th'expecting 

tomb  ? 
By  Heavens,  I  hope  thou  wilt  full  many  a  year 
Walk  o'er  the  Stuart's  grave,  and  ne'er  become 
Thyself  the  instrument  of  her  sad  end. 

Bur.     Lord  Leicester  hath  not  always  held 

this  tone. 
Leic.     'Tis  true,  I  in  the  court  of  justice 

gave 
My  verdict  for  her  death  ;   here,  in  the  coun- 
cil, 
I  may  consistently  speak  otherwise : 
Here,  right  is  not  the  question,  but  advantage. 
Is  this  a  time  to  fear  her  power,  when  France, 
Her  only  succor,  has  abandon'd  her? 
When  thou  preparest  with  thy  hand  to  bless 
The  royal  son  of  France,  when  the  fair  hope 
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Of  a  new,  glorious  stem  of  sovereigns 
Begins  again  to  blossom  in  this  land  ? 
Why    hasten,  then,  her  death?     She's   dead 

already. 
Contempt  and  scorn  are  death  to  her;  take 

heed 
Lest  ill  tim'd  pity  call  her  into  life. 
'Tis  therefore  my  advice  to  leave  the  sentence, 
By  which  her  life  is  forfeit,  in  full  force. 
Let  her  live  on ;  but  let  her  live  beneath 
The  headman's  axe,  and,  from  the  very  hour 
One  arm  is  lifted  for  her,  let  it  fall. 

Eliz.   (Rises.)  My  Lords,  I  now  have  heard 
your  sev'ral  thoughts, 
And  give  my  ardent  thanks  for  this  your  zeal. 
With  God's  assistance,  who  the  hearts  of  kings 
Illumines,  I  will  weigh  your  arguments, 
And  choose  what  best  my  judgment  shall  ap- 
prove. [To  Burleigh. 
[Lord  Burleigh's  honest  fears,  I  know  it  well, 
Are  but  the  offspring  of  his  faithful  care ; 
But  yet,  Lord  Leicester  has  most  truly  said, 
There  is  no  need  of  haste ;  our  enemy 
Hath  lost  already  her  most  dangerous  sting — 
The  mighty  arm  of  France :   the  fear  that  she 
Might  quickly  be  the  victim  of  their  zeal 
Will  curb  the  blind  impatience  of  her  friends.] 


SCENE  IV. — Enter  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and 
Mortimer. 

Eliz.     There's  Sir  Amias  Paulet ;  noble  Sir, 
What  tidings  bring  you? 

Paul.  Gracious  Sovereign, 

My  nephew,  who  but  lately  is  return'd 
From  foreign  travel,  kneels  before  thy  feet. 
And  offers  thee  his  first  and  earliest  homage. 
Grant  him  thy  royal  grace,  and  let  him  grow 
And  flourish  in  the  sunshine  of  thy  favor. 
Mort.    (Kneeling  on  one  knee.)   Long  live 
my  royal  mistress  !     Happiness 
And  glory  from  a  crown  to  grace  her  brows ! 
Eliz.     Arise,    Sir   Knight;    and   welcome 
here  in  England ; 
You've  made,  I  hear,  the  tour,  have  been  in 

France 
And    Rome,  and  tarried,  too,  some  time  at 

Rheims ; 
Tell  me  what  plots  our  enemies  are  hatching? 
Mort.     May  God  con  found  them  all !     And 
may  the  darts 
Which  they  shall  aim  against  my  Sovereign, 
Recoiling,  strike  their  own  perfidious  breasts? 


Eliz.      Did  you  see  Morgan,  and  the  wily 
Bishop 
Of  Ross? 

Mort.     I  saw,  my  Queen,  all  Scottish  exiles 
Who  forge  at  Rheims  their  plots  against  this 

realm, 
I  stole  into  their  confidence,  in  hopes 
To  learn  some  hint  of  their  conspiracies. 
Paul.     Private  despatches  they  entrusted  to 
him, 
In  cyphers,  for  the  Queen  of  Scots,  which  he, 
With  loyal  hand,  hath  given  up  to  us. 

Eliz.     Say,  what  are  then  their  latest  plans 

of  treason? 
Mort.      It    struck    them    all    as  'twere  a 
thunderbolt, 
That    France   should   leave   them,  and   with 

England  close 
This  firm  alliance ;  now  they  turn  their  hopes 

Tow'rds  Spain 

Eliz.        This,  Walsingham  hath  written  us. 
Mort.     Besides,   a   bull,  which    from   the 
Vatican 
Pope  Sixtus  lately  levell'd  at  thy  throne, 
Arriv'd  at  Rheims,  as  I  was  leaving  it: 
With  the  next  ship,  we  may  expect  it  here. 
Leic.     England   no  more  is  frighten'd  by 

such  arms. 
Bur.     They're  always  dangerous  in  bigots' 

hands. 
Eliz.     (Looking  steadfastly  at  Mortimer.  ) 
Your  enemies  have  said,  that  you  frequented 
The  schools  at  Rheims,  and  haveabjur'd  your 
faith. 
Mort.     So  I  pretended,  that  I  must  confess ; 
Such  was  my  anxious  wish  to  serve  my  Queen. 
Eliz.   (To  Paulet,  who  presents  papers  to 

her.)  What  have  you  there? 
Paul.  'Tis  from  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

'Tis  a  petition,  and  to  thee  address'd. 

Bur.    (Hastily  catching  at  it.)  Give  me  the 

paper. 
Paul.  (Giving  it  to  the  Queen. J   By  your 
leave,  my  Lord 
High  Treasurer;  the  Lady  order'd  me 
To  bring  it  to  her  Majesty's  own  hands. 
She  says,  I  am  her  enemy ;  I  am 
The  enemy  of  her  offences  only, 
And  that  which  is  consistent  with  my  duty 
I  will,  and  readily,  oblige  her  in. 

[The  Queen  takes  the  letter:    as  she  reads 
it,  Mortimer   and  Leicester  speak  some 
words  in  private. 
Bur.    (To    Paulet.;    What   may  the  pur- 
port of  the  letter  be? 
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Idle   complaints,  from   which   one   ought    to 

screen 
The  Queen's  too  tender  heart. 

Paul.  What  it  contains 

She  did  not  hide  from  me ;  shs  asks  a  boon  ; 
She  begs  to  be  admitted  to  the  grace 
Of  speaking  with  the  Queen. 

Bur.  It  cannot  be. 

Tal.     Why   not?    Her   supplication's   not 

unjust. 
Bur.     For  her,  the  base  encourager  of  mur- 
der; 
Her,  who   hath    thirsted    for  our  sov'reign's 

blood, 
The  privilege  to  see  the  royal  presence 
Is  forfeited  :  a  faithful  counsellor 
Can  never  give  this  treacherous  advice. 

Tal.     And    if  the    Queen  is  gracious,  Sir, 
are  you 
The  man  to  hinder  pity's  soft  emotions? 
Bur.     She    is   condemn'd   to   death  :     her 
head  is  laid 
Beneath  the  axe,  and  it  would  ill  become 
The  Queen  to  see  a  death-devoted  head. 
The  sentence  cannot  have  its  execution 
If  the  Queen's  Majesty  approaches  her, 
For  pardon  still  attends  the  royal  presence, 
As  sickness  flies  the  health-dispensing  hand. 

Eliz.  (  Having  read  the  letter,  aries  her  tears.) 
O  !    What  is  man  !     What  is  the  bliss  of  earth  ! 
To  what  extremities  is  she  reduc'd, 
Who   with   such   proud   and   splendid  hopes 

began  ! 
Who,  call'd  to  sit  on  the  most  ancient  throne 
Of  Christendom,  misled  by  vain  ambition, 
Hop'd  with  a  triple  crown  to  deck  her  brows! 
How  is  her  language  alter'd,  since  the  time 
When    she   assum'd    the   arms   of  England's 

crown, 
And  by  the  flatt'rers  of  her  Court  was  styled 
Sole  monarch  of  the  two  Britannic  isles  ! 
Forgive  me,  Lords,  my  heart  is  cleft  in  twain, 
Anguish  possesses  me,  and  my  soul  bleeds 
To  think  that  earthly  goods  are  so  unstable, 
And  that  the  dreadful  fate  which  rules  man- 
kind 
Should  threaten  mine  own  house,  and  scowl 
so  near  me. 
Tal.     O,  Queen  !    the  God  of  mercy  hath 
inform'd 
Your  heart;    O!     hearken    to    this   heav'nly 

guidance. 
Most  grievously,  indeed,  hath  she  aton'd 
Her  grievous  crime,  and  it  is  time  that  now, 
At  last,  her  heavy  penance  have  an  end. 


Stretch  forth  your  hand,  to  raise  this  abject 

Queen, 
And,  like  the  luminous  vision  of  an  angel, 
Descend  into  her  gaol's  sepulchral  night. 
Bur.     Be  stedfast,   mighty  Queen;  let  no 

emotion 
Of  seeming  laudable  humanity 
Mislead  thee;  take  not  from  thyself  the pow'r 
Of  acting  as  necessity  commands. 
Thou    canst  not  pardon  her,   thou  canst  not 

save  her: 
Then  heap  not  on  thyself  the  odious  blame, 
That    thou,    with    cruel    and    contemptuous 

triumph, 
Didst  glut  thyself  with  gazing  on  thy  victim. 
Leic.     Let  us,  my  Lords,  remain  within  our 

bounds; 
The  Queen  is  wise,  and  doth  not  need  our 

counsels 
To  lead  her  to  the  most  becoming  choice. 
This  meeting  of  the  Queens  hath  nought  in 

common 
With  the  preceedings  of  the  Court  of  Justice. 
The  law  of  England,  not  the  monarch's  will, 
Condemns  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  'twere 

worthy 
Of  the  great  soul  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
To  follow  the  soft  dictates  of  her  heart, 
Though  justice  swerve  not  from  its  rigid  path. 
Eliz.     Retire,  my  Lords. — We  shall,  per- 
haps, find  means 
To  reconcile  the  tender  claims  of  pity 
With  what  necessity  imposes  on  us. 
And  now  retire. — 

[The  Lords  retire;   she  calls  Sir  Edward 
Mortimer  back. 

Sir  Edward  Mortimer ! 


SCENE   V. — Elizabeth,  Mortimer. 

Eliz.     (Having    measured    him   for    some 
time,    with    her   eyes,    in  silence.) 
You've  shown  a  spirit  of  advent'rous  courage, 
And  self-possession,  far  beyond  your  years. 
He  who  has  timely  learnt  to  play  so  well 
The  difficult  dissembler's  needful  task 
Becomes  a  perfect  man  before  his  time, 
And  shortens  his  probationary  years. 
Fate  calls  you  to  a  lofty  scene  of  action  ; 
I  prophesy  it,  and  can,  happily 
For  you,  fulfil,  myself,  my  own  prediction. 

Mort.     Illustrious  mistress,  what  I  am,  and 
all 
I  can  accomplish,  is  devoted  to  you. 
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Eliz.     You've  made  acquaintance  with  the 
foes  of  England. 
Their  hate  against  me  is  implacable ; 
Their  fell  designs  are  inexhaustible. 
As  yet,  indeed,  Almighty  Providence 
Hath  shielded  me ;  but  on  my  brows  the  crown 
For  ever  trembles,  while  she  lives  who  fans 
Their  bigot-zeal,  and  animates  their  hopes. 

Mort.     She  lives  no  more,  as  soon  as  you 
command  it. 

Eliz.     O,  Sir !    I  thought  I  saw  my  labor's 
end, 
And  I  am  come  no  farther  than  at  first. 
I  wish'd  to  let  the  laws  of  England  act, 
And  keep  my  own  hands  pure  from  blood's 

defilement. 
The  sentence  is  pronounc'd — what  gain  I  by  it  ? 
It  must  be  executed,  Mortimer, 
And  I  must  authorize  the  execution. 
The  blame  will  ever  light  on  me,  I  must 
Avow  it,  nor  can  save  appearances. 
That  is  the  worst — 

Mort.  But  can  appearances 

Disturb    your   conscience  where  the  cause  is 
just? 

Eliz.     You  are  unpraclis'd  in  the  world, 
Sir  Knight ; 
What  we  appear,  is  subject  to  the  judgment 
Of  all  mankind,  and  what  we  are,  of  no  man. 
No  one  will  be  convinc'd  that  I  am  right: 
I  must  take  care  that  my  connivance  in 
Her  death  be  wrapp'd  in  everlasting  doubt. 
In  deeds  of  such  uncertain  double  visage 
Safety  lies  only  in  obscurity. 
Those  measures  are  the  worst  that  stand  avow'd, 
What  's  not  abandon'd,  is  not  wholly  lost. 

Mort.      (Seeking   to   learn    her   meaning.) 
Then  it  perhaps  were  best — 

Eliz.   (Quick.)  Ay,  surely  'twere 

The  best ;  O,  Sir,  my  better  angel  speaks 
Through  you; — go  on  then,  worthy  Sir,  con- 
clude ; 
You  are  in  earnest,  you  examine  deep, 
Have  quite  a  different  spirit  from  your  uncle. 

Mort.    (Surprised.)    Have    you   imparted 
then  your  wishes  to  him? 

Eliz.     I  am  sorry  that  I  have. 

Mort.  Excuse  his  age, 

The  old  man  is  grown  scrupulous ;  such  bold 
Adventures  ask  the  enterprising  heart 
Of  youth— 

Eliz.         And  may  I  venture  then  on  you — 

Mort.      My  hand  I'll  lend  thee;  save  then 
as  thou  canst 
Thy  reputation — 

Eliz.  Yes,  Sir,  if  you  could 


But  waken  me  some  morning  with  this  news — 
"  Maria  Stuart,  your  blood-thirsty  foe, 
Breath'd  yesternight  her  last" — 

Mort.  Depend  on  me. 

Eliz.      When   shall   my   head    lie   calmly 
down  to  sleep? 

Mort.     The  next  new  moon  will  terminate 
thy  fears. 

Eliz.     And  be  the  selfsame  happy  day  the 
dawn 
Of  your  preferment — so  God  speed  you,  Sir; 
And  be  not  hurt,  if,  chance,  my  thankfulness 
Should  wear  the  mask  of  darkness. — Silence  is 
The  happy  suitor's  god. — The  closest  bonds, 
The  dearest,  are  the  work  of  secrecy.     [Exit. 


SCENE  VI.— Mortimer. 

Mort.   (Alone.)  Go,  false  deceitful  Queen! 

As  thou  deludest 
The  world,  e'en  so  I  cozen  thee;  'tis  right, 
Thus  to  betray  thee;   'tis  a  worthy  deed. 
Look  I  then  like  a  murd'rer?     Hast  thou  read 
Upon  my  brow  such  base  dexterity? 
Trust  only  to  my  arm,  and  keep  thine  own 
Conceal'd — assume  the  pious  outward  show 
Of  mercy  'fore  the  world,  while  reckoning 
In  secret  on  my  murd'rous  aid;  and  thus 
By  gaining  time  we  shall  ensure  her  rescue. 
Thou  wilt  exalt  me! — show'st  me  from  afar 
The  costly  recompense:   but  even  were 
Thyself  the  prize,  and  all  thy  woman's  favor, 
What  art  thou,  poor  one,  and  what  canst  thou 

proffer? 
I  scorn  ambition's  avaricious  strife, 
With  her  alone  is  all  the  charm  of  life, 
O'er  her,  in  rounds  of  endless  glory,  hover 
Spirits  with  grace,  and  youth  eternal  bless'd, 
Celestial  joy  is  thron'd  upon  her  breast. 
Thou  hast  but  earthly,  mortal  goods  to  offer — 
That   sov' reign    good,   for  which  all  else  be 

slighted, 
When  heart  in  heart,  delighting  and  delighted  ; 
Together  flow  in  sweet  forgetfulness ;  — 
Ne'er  didst  thou  woman's  fairest  crown  possess, 
Ne'er  hast  thou  with  thy  hand  a  lover's  heart 

requited. 
— I  must  attend  Lord  Leicester,  and  deliver 
Her  letter  to  him — 'tis  a  hateful  charge — 
I  have  no  confidence  in  this  court  puppet — 
/can  effect,  her  rescue,  /alone; 
Be  danger,  honor,  and  the  prize  my  own. 

\_As  he  is  going,  Paulet  meets  him. 


SCENE  VII  —Mortimer,  Paulet. 

Paul.     What  said  the  Queen  to  you? — 
Mort.  'Twas  nothing,  Sir; 

Nothing  of  consequence — 

Paul.    (Looking   at  him  earnestly.)    Hear, 
Mortimer ! 
It  is  a  false  and  slipp'ry  ground  on  which 
You  tread.     The  grace  of  princes  is  alluring, 
Youth   loves  ambition — let  not  yours  betray 
you. 
Mort.     Was   it  not  yourself  that  brought 

me  to  the  Court? 
Paul.     O  would  to  God  I  had  not  done  as 
much ! 
The  honor  of  our  house  was  never  reap'd 
In   courts — stand  fast  my  nephew — purchase 

not 
Too  dear,  nor  strain  your  conscience  with  a 
crime. 
Mokt.     What  are  these  fears?     What  are 

you  dreaming  of? 
Paul.     How   high   soe'er  the  Queen  may 
pledge  herself 
To  raise  you,  trust  not  her  alluring  words. 
[The  spirit  of  the  world's  a  lying  spirit, 
And  vice  is  a  deceitful,  treach'rous  friend.] 
She  will  deny  you,  if  you  listen  to  her ; 
And,  to   preserve  her  own  good  name,  will 

punish 
The  bloody  deed,  which  she  herself  enjoin'd. 
Mort.     The  bloody  deed  ! 
Paul.  Away,  dissimulation  !  — 

1  know  the  deed  the  Queen  propos'd  to  you. 
She  hopes  that  your  ambitious  youth  will  prove 


More  docile  than  my  rigid  age.      But  say, 
Have  you  then  pledged  your  promise,   have 
you  ? — 

Mort.  Uncle ! 

Paul.     If  you  have  done  so,  I  abandon  you 
And  lay  my  curse  upon  you — 

Leic.    (Entering.)  Worthy  Sir  ' 

I  with  your  nephew  wish  a  word. — The  Queen 
Is  graciously  inclin'd  to  him  ;  she  wills 
That  to  his  custody  the  Scottish  Queen 
Be  with  full  powers  entrusted.     She  relies 
On  his  fidelity. 

Pau.  Relies! — 'tis  well — 

Leic.     What  say  you,  Sir? 

Pau.  Her  Majesty  relies 

On  him;  and  I,  my  noble  Lord,  rely 
Upon  myself,  and  my  two  open  eyes.     \_Exit. 


SCENE  VIII.— Leicester,  Mortimer. 

Leic.   (Surprised.)  What  ailed  the  Knight? 

Mort.  My  Lord,  I  cannot  tell 

What  angers  him: — the  confidence,  perhaps, 
The  Queen  so  suddenly  confers  on  me. 

Leic.     Are    you  deserving,  then,  of  confi- 
dence? 

Mort.     This  would  I  ask  of  you,  my  Lord 
of  Leicester. 

Leic.     You  said  you  wish'd  to  speak  with 
me  in  private. 

Mort.     Assure  me  first  that  I  may  safely 
venture. 
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Leic.     Who  gives  me  an  assurance  on  your 
side? 
Let  not  my  want  of  confidence  offend  you ; 
I  see  you,  Sir,  exhibit  at  this  court 
Two  diff  rent  aspecls;  one  of  them  must  be 
A  borrow'd  one;  but  which  of  them  is  real? 
Mort.     The  selfsame  doubts  I  have  con- 
cerning you. 
Leic.     Which,  then,  shall  pave  the  way  to 

confidence? 
Mort.     He    who  by   doing  it,  is  least  in 

danger. 
Leic.      Well,  that  are  you — 
Mort.  No,  you; — the  evidence 

Of  such  a  weighty,  powerful  peer  as  you 
Can  overwhelm  my  voice.     My  accusation 
Is  weak  against  your  rank  and  influence. 
Leic.     Sir,  you  mistake.     In  ev'ry thing  but 
this 
I'm  pow'rful  here;  but  in  this  tender  point, 
Which  I  am  call'd  upon  to  trust  you  with, 
I  am  the  weakest  man  of  all  the  Court, 
The  poorest  testimony  can  undo  me. 

Mort.     If  the  all-pow'rful  Earl  of  Leicester 
deign 
To  stoop  so  low  to  meet  me,  and  to  make 
Such  a  confession  to  me,  I  may  venture 
To  think  a  little  better  of  myself, 
And  lead  the  way  in  magnanimity. 

Leic.     Lead  you  the  way  of  confidence,  I'll 

follow. 
Mort.    ( Producing   suddenly    the    letter. ) 
Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Queen  of  Scotland. 
Leic.     (Alarmed,    catches    hastily    at    the 
letter.)  Speak  softly,  Sir! — what  see  I? 
— Oh,  it  is 
Her  picture ! — 

\_Kisses  and  examines  it  with  speechless  joy — 

a  pause. 
Mort.   ( Who   has  watched  him  closely  the 
whole  time.)  Now,  my  Lord,   I  can  be- 
lieve you. 
Leic.   (Having  hastily  run  through  the  let- 
ter.) You  know  the  purport  of  this  letter, 
Sir? 
Mort.     Not  I.— 
Leic.     Indeed!     She  surely  hath  inform'd 

you — 
Mort.     Nothing  hath  she  inform'd  me  of. 
She  said 
You  would  explain  this  riddle  to  me — 'tis 
To  me  a  riddle,  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
The  far-fam'd  fav'rite  of  Elizabeth. 
The  open,  bitter  enemy  of  Mary, 
And  one  of  those  who  spoke  her  mortal  sen- 
tence, 


Should  be  the  man  from  whom  the  Queen  ex- 

pefts 
Deliv'rance  from  her  woes  ;  and  yet  it  must  be ; 
Your  eyes  express  too  plainly,  what  your  heart 
Feels  for  the  hapless  lady. — 

Leic.  Tell,  me  Sir, 

First,  how  it  comes  that  you  should  take  so 

warm 
An  int'rest  in  her  fate;  and  what  it  was 
Gain'd  you  her  confidence? — 

Mort.  My  Lord,  I  can, 

And  in  few  words,  explain  this  mystery. 
I  lately  have  at  Rome  abjur'd  my  creed, 
And  stand  in  correspondence  with  the  Guises. 
A  letter  from  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Was  my  credential  with  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
Leic.     I   am   acquainted,    Sir,    with   your 

conversion ; 
'Twas  that  which  wak'd  my  confidence  towards 

you. 
[Each    remnant    of    distrust    be    henceforth 

banish'd.] 
Your  hand,  Sir,  pardon  me  these  idle  doubts. 
I  cannot  use  too  much  precaution  here. 
Knowing  how  Walsingham  and  Burleigh  hate 

me. 
And,    watching   me,    in   secret   spread   their 

snares ; 
You  might  have  been  their  instrument,  their 

creature, 
To  lure  me  to  their  toils. 

Mort.  How  poor  a  part 

So  great  a  nobleman  is  fore'd  to  play 
At  court !     My  Lord,  I  pity  you. 

Leic.  With  joy 

I  rest  upon  the  faithful  breast  of  Friendship, 
Where  I  can  ease  me  of  this  long  constraint. 
You  seem  surpris'd  Sir,  that  my  heart  is  turn'd 
So  suddenly  towards  the  captive  Queen. 
In  truth,  I  never  hated  her; — the  times 
Have  fore'd  me  to  appear  her  enemy. 
She  was,  as  you  well  know,  my  destined  bride, 
Long   since,   ere   she  bestow'd  her  hand  on 

Darnley. 
While  yet  the  beams  of  glory  round  her  smil'd. 
Coldly  I  then  refused  the  proffered  boon. 
Now  in  confinement,  at  the  gates  of  death, 
I  claim  her,  at  the  hazard  of  my  life. 
Mort.     True  magnanimity,  my  Lord — 
Leic.  The  state 

Of  circumstances,  since  that  time,  is  chang'd. 
Ambition  made  me  all  insensible 
To  youth  and  beauty. — Mary's  hand  I  held 
Too  insignificant  for  me; — I  hoped 
To  be  the  husband  of  the  Queen  of  England 
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Mort.     It    is   well   known    she   gave    you 

preference 
Before  all  others. 

Leic.  So,  indeed,  it  seem'd. 

Now,  after  ten  lost  years  of  tedious  courtship, 
And  hateful  self-constraint — O,  Sir,  my  heart 
Must  ease  itself  of  this  long  agony. 
They  call  me  happy ! — Did  they  only  know 
What  the  chains  are,  for  which  they  envy  me! 
When  I  had  sacrificed  ten  bitter  years 
To  the  proud  idol  of  her  vanity  ; 
Submitted  with  a  slave's  humility 
To  ev'ry  change  of  her  despotic  fancies; 
The  plaything  of  each  little  wayward  whim. 
At  times  by  seeming  tenderness  caressed, 
As  oft  repulsed  with  proud  and  cold  disdain; 
Alike  tormented  by  her  grace  and  rigor: 
Watch'd  like  a  pris'ner  by  the  Argus-eyes 
Of  jealousy;  examin'd  like  a  school-boy, 
And  rail'd  at  like  a  servant. — O,  no  tongue 
Can  paint  this  hell. — 

Mort.  My  Lord,  I  feel  for  you. 

Leic.     To  lose,  and  at  the  very  goal,  the 

prize ! 
Another  comes  to  rob  me  of  the  fruits 
Of  my  so  anxious  wooing.     I  must  lose 
To   her   young   blooming   husband  all  those 

rights 
Of  which  I  was  so  long  in  full  possession ; 
And  I  must  from  the  stage  descend,  where  I 
So  long  have  play'd  the   most  distinguish' d 

part. 
'Tis  not  her  hand  alone  this  envious  stranger 
Threatens,  he'd  rob  me  of  her  favor  too: 
She  is  a  woman,  and  he  form'd  to  please. 
Mort.     He  is  the  son  of  Cath'rine.     He 

has  learnt, 
In  a  good  school,  the  arts  of  flattery. 

Leic.     Thus    fall  my  hopes; — I  strove  to 

seize  a  plank 
To  bear  me  in  this  shipwreck  of  my  fortunes, 
And  my  eye  turn'd  itself  towards  the  hope 
Of   former    days   once   more;     then    Mary's 

image 
Within  me  was  renew'd,  and  youth  and  beauty 
Once  more  asserted  all  their  former  rights. 
No  more  'twas  cold  ambition  ;   'twas  my  heart 
Which  now  compar'd,  and  with  regret  I  felt 
The  value  of  the  jewel  I  had  lost. 
With  horror  I  beheld  her  in  the  depths 
Of  misery,  cast  down  by  my  transgression ; 
Then  wak'd  the  hope  in  me,  that  I  might  still 
Deliver  and  possess  her;   I  contriv'd 
To  send  her,  through  a  faithful  hand,  the  news 
Of  my  conversion  to  her  interests  ; 
And  in  this  letter  which  you  brought  me,  she 


Assures  me  that  she  pardons  me,  and  offers 
Herself  as  guerdon,  if  I  rescue  her. 

Mort.     But  you  attempted  nothing  for  her 

rescue. 
You  let  her  be  condemn'd  without  a  word  ; 
You  gave,  yourself,  your  verdict  for  her  death ; 
A  miracle  must  happen,  and  the  light 
Of  truth   must    move   me,    me,  her  keeper's 

nephew, 
And  Heav'n  must,  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
Prepare  for  her  an  unexpected  succor, 
Else  had  she  never  found  the  way  to  you. 

Leic.     0,Sir!   it  has  tormented  me  enough  ! 
About  this  time  it  was,  that  they  remov'd  her 
From  Talbot's  castle,  and  deliver'd  her 
Up  to  your  uncle's  stricter  custody. 
Each  way  to  her  was  shut.     I  was  oblig'd, 
Before  the  world,  to  persecute  her  still; 
But  do  not  think  that  I  would  patiently 
Have   seen    her    led    to   death.     No,  Sir;    I 

hop'd 
And  still  I  hope,  to  ward  off  all  extremes, 
Till  I  can  find  some  certain  means  to  save  her. 
Mort.     These  are  already  found  :  my  Lord 

of  Leicester, 
Your  gen'rous  confidence  in  me  deserves 
A  like  return,     /will  deliver  her. 
That  is  my  object  here — my  dispositions 
Are  made  already,  and  your  pow'rful  aid, 
Assures  us  of  success  in  our  attempt. 

Leic.     WThat   say   you? — you   alarm  me — 

how? — you  would — 
Mort.     I'll  open  forcibly  her  prison-gates: — 
I  have  confederates,  and  all  is  ready. 

Leic.     You  have  confederates,  accomplices  ? 
Alas!     In  what  rash  enterprise  would  you 
Engage  me?     And  these  friends,  know  they 

my  secret? 
Mort.     Fear  not;  our  plan  was  laid  without 

your  help, 
Without  your  help  it  would  have  been  accom- 

plish'd, 
Had  she  not  signified  her  resolution 
To  owe  her  liberty  to  you  alone. 

Leic.     And  can  you,  then,  with  certainty, 

assure  me, 
That    in    your   plot    my    name  has  not  been 

mention'd? 
Mort.     You  may  depend  upon  it.     How, 

my  Lord, 
So  scrupulous  when  help  is  offer'd  you? 
You  wish  to  rescue  Mary,  and  possess  her; 
You  find  con  fed 'rates;  sudden,  unexpected, 
The  readiest  means  fall,  as  it  were  from  Heav'n, 
Yet  you  show  more  perplexity  than  joy. 
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Leic.     We  must  avoid  all  violence ;   it  is 
Too  dangerous  an  enterprise. 

Mort.  Delay 

Is  also  dangerous. 

Leic.  I  tell  you,  Sir, 

'Tis  not  to  be  attempted — 

Mort.  My  Lord, 

Too  hazardous  for  you  who  would  possess  her; 
But  we,  who  only  wish  to  rescue  her, 
We  are  more  bold. 

Leic.  Young  man,  you  are  too  hasty 

In  such  a  thorny,  dangerous  attempt. 

Mort.     And  you  too  scrupulous  in  honor's 

cause. 
Leic.     I  see  the  trammels  that  are  spread 

around  us. 
Mort.       And    I    feel    courage    to    break 

through  them  all. 
Leic.     Fool-hardiness  and  madness,  is  this 

courage  ? 
Mort.     This  prudence  is  not  bravery,  my 

Lord. 
Leic.     You  surely  wish  to  end  like  Babing- 

ton. 
Mort.     You  not  to  imitate  great  Norfolk's 

virtue. 
Leic.     Norfolk  ne'er  won  the  bride  hewoo'd 

so  fondly. 
Mort.     But    yet   he    prov'd    how  truly  he 

deserved  her. 
Leic.    If  zevareruin'd,  she  must  fall  with  us. 
Mort.     If  we  risk  nothing,  she  will  ne'er 

be  rescued. 
Leic.     You  will  not  weigh  the  matter,  will 
not  hear ; 
With  blind  and  hasty  rashness  you  destroy 
The  plans  which  I  so  happily  had  framed. 
Mort.     And   what   were,  then,   the   plans 
which  you  had  fram'd? 
What  have  you  done,  then,  to  deliver  her? 
And  how,  if  I  were  miscreant  enough 
To  murder  her,  as  was  propos'd  to  me 
This  moment  by  Elizabeth,  and  which 
She  looks  upon  as  certain  ;  only  name 
The  measures  you  have  taken  to  protect  her? 
Leic.     Did  the  Queen  give  you,  then,  this 

bloody  order? 
Mort.     She  was  deceiv'd  in  me,  as  Mary  is 
In  you. 

Leic.     And    have    you    promis'd    it;    say, 

have  you? 
Mort.        That     she     might     not     engage 
another's  hand, 
I  offer' d  mine. 

Leic.      Well  done,  Sir, — that  was  right ; — 
This  gives  us  leisure,  for  she  rests  secure 


Upon  your  bloody  service,  and  the  sentence 
Is  unfulfill'd  the  while,  and  we  gain  time. 
Mort.   (Angrily.)  No,  we  are  losing  time. 
Leic.  The  Queen  depends 

On  you,  and  will  the  readier  make  a  show 
Of  mercy — and  I  may  prevail  on  her 
To  give  an  audience  to  her  adversary ; 
And  by  this  stratagem  we  tie  her  hands: 
Yes!    I  will  make  the  attempt,  strain   ev'ry 

nerve. 
Mort.     And  what  is  gain'd  by  this?     When 

she  discovers 
That  I  am  cheating  her,  that  Mary  lives ; 
Are  we  not  where  we  were?     She  never  will 
Be  free ;  the  mildest  doom  which  can  await 

her. 
At  best,  is  but  perpetual  confinement 
A  daring  deed  must  one  day  end  the  matter; 
Why  will  you  not  wish  such  a  deed  begin? 
The  pow'r  in  your  hands,  would  you  but  rouse. 
The  might  of  your  dependents  round  about 
Your  many  castles,  'twere  an  host:  and  still 
Has  Mary  many  secret  friends.     The  Howards, 
And  Percies'  noble  houses,  though  their  chiefs 
Be  fall'n,  are  rich  in  heroes;  they  but  wait 
For  the  example  of  some  potent  lord. 
Away  with  feigning — act  an  open  part, 
And,  like  a  loyal  knight,  protect-  your  fair; 
Fight  a  good  fight  for  her  !    You  know  you  are 
Lord  of  the  person  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
Whene'er  you  will:   invite  her  to  your  castle, 
Oft  hath  she  thither  follow'd  you — then  show 
That  you're  a  man — then  speak  as  master — 

keep  her 
Confin'd  till  she  release  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
Leic.     I  am  astonish'd — I  am  terrified! — 
Where  would  your  giddy  madness  hurry  you? 
Are  you  acquainted  with  this  country?     Know 

you 
The  deeps  and  shallow  of  this  court?     With 

what 
A  potent  spell  this  female  sceptre  binds 
And  rules  men's  spirits  round  her?     'Tis  in 

vain 
You  seek  th'  heroic  energy  which  once 
Was  active  in  this  land  ! — it  is  subdued, — 
A  woman  holds   it  under  lock  and  key, 
And  ev'ry  spring  of  courage  is  relax'd. 
Follow  my  counsel — venture  nothing  rashly. 
Some  one  approaches — go — 

Mort.  And  Mary  hopes — 

Shall  I  return  to  her  with  empty  comfort? 
Lf.ic.     Bear  her  my  vows  of  everlasting  love, 
Mort.     Bear  them  yourself!    I  offer'd  my 

assistance 
As  her  deliv'rer,  not  your  messenger.     [Exit. 
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SCENE  IX. — Elizabeth,  Leicester. 

Eliz.  Say  who  was  here?  I  heard  the 
sound  of  voices. 

Leic.  (  Turning  quickly  and  perplexed  round, 
on  hearing  the  Queen.  J  It  was  young 
Mortimer — 

Eliz.  How  now,  my  Lord  : 

Why  so  confus'd? 

Leic.   (Collecting  himself.)    Your  presence 
is  the  cause. 
Ne'er  did  I  see  that  beauty  so  resplendent, 
My  sight  is  dazzled  by  thy  heavenly  charms. 
Oh  !— 

Eliz.     Whence  this  sigh? 

Leic.  Have  I  no  reason,  then, 

To  sigh?     When  I  beheld  you  in  your  glory, 
I  feel  anew,  with  pain  unspeakable, 
The  loss  which  threatens  me. 

Eliz.  What  loss,  my  Lord? 

Leic.     Your  heart — your  own  inestimable 
self:  — 
Soon  will  you  feel  yourself  within  the  arms 
Of  your  young  ardent  husband,  highly  bless'd, 
He  will  possess  your  heart,  without  a  rival. 
He  is  of  royal  blood — that  am  not  /. 
Yet,  spite  of  all  the  world  can  say,  there  lives 

not 
One  on  this  globe,  who  with  such  fervent  zeal 
Adores  you,  as  the  man  who  loses  you. 
Anjou  hath  never  seen  you,  can  but  love 
Your  glory,  and  the  splendor  of  your  reign  ; — 
But  I  lovejw/ — and  were  you  born,  of  all 
The  peasant  maids  the  poorest,  I  the  first 
Of  kings,  I  would  descend  to  your  condition, 
And  lay  my  crown  and  sceptre  at  your  feet ! 

Eliz.     Pity  me,  my  Dudley ;  do  not  blame 
me — 
I  cannot  ask  my  heart.     Oh,  that  had  chosen 
Far  otherwise !     Ah,  how  I  envy  others 
Who  can  exalt  the  object  of  their  love  ! 
But  I  am  not  so  blest: — 'tis  not  my  fortune 
To  place  upon  the  brows  of  him,  the  dearest 
Of  men  to  me,  the  royal  crown  of  England. 
The  Queen  of  Scotland  was  allow' d  to  make 
Her  hand  the  token  of  her  inclination  ; — 
She  hath  had  ev'ry  freedom,  and  hath  drunk, 
E'en  to  the  very  dregs,  the  cup  of  joy. 

Leic.  And  now  she  drinks  the  bitter  cup 
of  sorrow. 

Eliz.     She  never  did  respect,  the  world's 
opinion : — 
Life  was  to  her  a  sport ; — she  never  courted 
The  yoke  to  which  I  bow'd  my  willing  neck. 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  had  as  just  a  claim 
As  she,  to  please  myself,  and  taste  the  joys 


Of  life: — but  I  preferr'd  the  rigid  duties 
Which  royalty  imposed  on  me; — yet  she, 
She  was  the  favorite  of  all  the  men, 
Because  she  only  strove  to  be  a  woman ; 
And  youth  and  age  became  alike  her  suitors. 
Thus  are  the  men — voluptuaries  all ! 
The  willing  slaves  of  levity  and  pleasure; 
Value  that  least  which  claims  their  reverence. 
And  did  not  even  Talbot,  though  grey-headed, 
Grow    young   again,   when    speaking   of  her 
charms? 

Leic.     Forgive  him — for  he  was  her  keeper 
once, 
And  she  has  fool'd  him  with  her  cunning  wiles. 

Eliz.     And  is  it  really  true,  that  she's  so 
fair? 
So  often  have  I  been  oblig'd  to  hear 
The  praises  of  this  wonder — it  were  well 
If  I  could  learn  on  what  I  might  depend : 
Pictures  are  flattering,  and  description  lies  ; — 
I  will  trust  nothing,  but  my  own  conviction. 
Why  gaze  you  at  me  thus? 

Leic.  I  plac'd  in  thought 

You  and  Maria  Stuart,  side  by  side. 
Yes !     I  confess,  I  oft  have  felt  a  wish, 
If  it  could  be  but  secretly  contriv'd, 
To  see  you  placed  beside  the  Scottish  Queen. 
Then  would  you  feel,  and  not  till  then,  the  full 
Enjoyment  of  jour  triumph  : — she  deserves 
To  be  thus  humbled  ;  she  deserves  to  see, 
With  her  own  eyes,  and  envy's  glance  is  keen. 
Herself  surpass'd,  to  feel  herself  o'ermatch'd, 
As  much  by  thee  in  form  and  princely  grace, 
As  in  each  virtue  that  adorns  the  sex. 

Eliz.     In  years  she  has  th'  advantage — 

Leic.  Has  she  so? 

I    never   should    have   thought    it.     But   her 

griefs, 
Her  sufferings,  indeed!   'tis  possible, 
Have   brought   down   age   upon    her  ere  her 

time. 
Yes,  and  'twould  mortify  her  more  to  see  thee 
As  bride — the  hath  already  turn'd  her  back 
On  each  fair  hope  of  life,  and  she  would  see 

thee 
Advancing  tow'rds  the  open  arms  of  joy — 
See  thee  as  bride  of  France's  royal  son  ; 
She  who  hath  always  plumed  herself  so  high 
On  her  connection  with  the  House  of  France, 
And  still  depends  upon  its  mighty  aid. 

Eliz.    (  With  a  careless  air. )    I'm  teaz'd  to 
grant  this  interview. 

Leic.  She  asks  it 

As  a  favor;  grant  it  as  a  punishment. 
For   though    you  should  conduct  her  to  the 
block, 
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Yet  would  it  less  torment  her,  than  to  see 
Herself  extinguish'd  by  yourbeauty'ssplendor. 
Thus  can  you  murder  her,  as  she  has  wish'd 
To    murder   you.     When   she    beholds   your 

beauty, 
Guarded  by  modesty,  and  beaming  bright, 
In  the  clear  glory  of  unspotted  fame, 
(Which  she  with  thoughtless  levity  discarded.) 
Exalted  by  the  splendor  of  the  crown, 
And  blooming  now  with  tender  bridal  graces — 
Then  is  the  hour  of  her  destruction  come. 
Yes — when  I  now  behold  you — you  were  never, 
No,  never  were  you  so  prepar'd  to  seal 
The  triumph  of  your  beauty.     As  but  now 
You  enter' d  the  apartment,  I  was  dazzled 
As  by  a  glorious  vision  from  on  high. 
Could  you  but  now,  now  as  you  are,  appear 
Before  her,  you  could  find  no  better  moment. 
Eliz.     Now? — no — not  now — no  Leicester 

— this  must  be 
Maturely  weigh'd — I  must  with  Burleigh — 

Leic.  Burleigh ! 

To  him  you  are  but  Sov' reign,  and  as  such 
Alone  he  seeks  your  welfare;  but  your  rights, 
Deriv'd  from  womanhood,  this  tender  point 
Must  be  decided  by  your  own  tribunal, 
Not  by  the  statesman: — yet  e'en  policy 
Demands  that  you  should  see  her,  and  allure, 
By  such  a  gen'rous  deed,  the  public  voice. 
You  can  hereafter  act  as  it  may  please  you, 


To  rid  you  of  the  hateful  enemy. 

Eliz.     But  would  it  then  become  me  to  be- 
hold 
My  kinswoman  in  infamy  and  want? 
They  say  she  is  not  royally  attended; 
Would  not  the  sight  of  her  distress  reproach 
me  ? 
Leic.     You   need  not  cross  her  threshold 
— hear  my  counsel: — 
A  fortunate  conjuncture  favors  it. 
The  hunt  you  mean  to  honor  with  your  pres- 
ence 
Is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fotheringay  ; 
Permission  may  be  giv'n  to  Lady  Stuart 
To  take  the  air;  you  meet  her  in  the  park, 
As  if  by  accident ;  it  must  not  seem 
To  have  been  plann'd,  and  should  you  not 

incline, 
You  need  not  speak  to  her. 

Eliz.  If  I  am  foolish, 

Be  yours  the  fault,  not  mine.     I  would  not 

care 
To-day  to  cross  your  wishes ;  for  to-day 
I've    griev'd    you   more   than   all   my  other 
subjects.  \_Tendcrly. 

Let  it  then  be  your  fancy.     Leicester,  hence 
You  see  the  free  obsequiousness  of  love, 
Which  suffers  that  which  it  cannot  approve. 
[Leicester  prostrates  himself  before  her, 
and  the  curtain  falls. 


ACT   III 


SCENE   I. — In  a  Park.     In  the  foreground 

Trees  ;    in  the  background  a  distant 

prospefl. 

Mary  advances,  running  from  behind  the  Trees  : 
Hannah  Kennedy  follows  slowly. 

Ken.     You  hasten  on  as  if  endow' d  with 
wings — 

I  cannot  follow  you  so  swiftly — wait. 

Mary.     Freedom  returns  !     O  let  me  enjoy 
it, — 

Let  me  be  childish, — be  childish  with  me ! 

Freedom  invites  me !     O  let  me  employ  it, 

Skimming  with  winged  step  light  o'er  the  lea; 

Have  I  escaped  from  this  mansion  of  mourn- 
ing? 

Holds  me  no  more  the  sad  dungeon  of  care? 

Let  me,  with  joy  and  with  eagerness  burning, 

Drink  in  the  free,  the  celestial  air ! 

Ken.     O,  my  dear  Lady !  but  a  very  little 

Is  your  sad  gaol  extended ;  you  behold  not 

The  wall  that  shuts  us  in ;  these  plaited  tufts 

Of  trees  hide  from  your  sight  the  hated  object. 
Mary.     Thanks  to  these  friendly  trees,  that 
hide  from  me 

My  prison  walls,  and  flatter  my  illusion ! 

Happy  I  now  may  dream  myself,  and  free ; 

Why  wake  me  from  my  dream's  so  sweet  con- 
fusion ? 

The  extended  vault  of  heaven  around  me  lies, 

Free  and  unfetter'd  range  my  wandering  eyes 

O'er  space's  vast  immeasurable  sea! 

From  where  yon  misty  mountains  rise  on  high, 

I  can  my  empire's  boundaries  explore; 


And  those  light  clouds  which,  steering  south- 
wards, fly, 
Seek  the  mild  clime  of  France's  genial  shore. 
Fast  fleeting  clouds!   ye  meteors  that  fly; 
Could  I  but  with  you  sail  through  the  sky ! 
Tenderly  greet  the  dear  land  of  my  youth  ! 
Here  I  am  captive !  oppress' d  by  my  foes, 
No  other  than  you  may  carry  my  woes, 
Free  thro'  the  ether  your  pathway  is  seen, 
Ye  own  not  the  power  of  this  tyrant  Queen. 
Ken.     Alas!   dear   Lady!     You're   beside 
yourself, 
This   long-lost,    long-sought    freedom   makes 
you  rave. 
Mary.     Yonder's    a    fisher    returning    to 
home; — 
Poor   though   it   be,  would    he   lend  me  his 

wherry, 
Quick  to  congenial  shores  would  I  ferry. 
Spare  is  his  trade,  and  labor's  his  doom — 
Rich  would  I  freight  his  vessel  with  treasure, 
Such  a  draught  should  be  his  as  he  never  had 

seen, 
Wealth   should    he   find   in   his   net   without 

measure, 
Would  he  but  rescue  a  poor  captive  Queen. 
Ken.     Fond,  fruitless  wishes  !     See  you  not 
from  far, 
How  we  are  follow'd  by  observing  spies? — 
A  dismal,  barb'rous  prohibition  scares 
Each  sympathetic  being  from  our  path. 

Mary.     No,  gentle    Hannah !     Trust  me, 
not  in  vain 
My  prison  gates  are  open'd.     This  small  grace 
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Is  harbinger  of  greater  happiness. 
No!    I  mistake  not — 'tis  the  active  hand 
Of  love  to  which  I  owe  this  kind  indulgence 
I  recognise  in  this  the  mighty  arm 
Of  Leicester.     They  will  by  degrees  expand 
My  prison;  will  accustom  me,  through  small, 
To  greater  liberty,  until  at  last 
I  shall  behold  the  face  of  him  whose  hand 
Will  dash  my  fetters  off,  and  that  for  ever. 
Ken.      O,    my    dear    Queen !     I    cannot 

reconcile 
These  contradictions.     'Twas  but  yesterday 
That  they  announc'd  your  death,  and  all  at 

once, 
To-day,  you  have  such  liberty.     Their  chains 
Are  also  loos'd,  as  I  have  oft  been  told, 
Whom  everlasting  liberty  awaits. 

\_Hunting  horns  at  a  distance. 
Mary.     Hear'st  thou  the  bugle,  so  blithely 

resounding? 
Hear'st   thou    its   echoes   through  wood  and 

through  plain? 
Oh,  might  I  now,  on  my  nimble  steed  bound- 

inS' 
Join  with  the  jocund,  the  frolicsome  train  ! 

[Hunting  horns  again  heard. 
Again  !     O  this  sad  and  this  pleasing  remem- 
brance ! 
These  are  the  sounds,  which,  so  sprightly  and 

clear, 
Oft,  when  with  music  the  hounds  and  the  horn, 
So  cheerfully  welcom'd  the  break  of  the  morn, 
On  the  heaths  of  the  Highlands  delighted  my 
ear. 


SCENE  II.— Enter  Paulet, 

Paul.     Well!  have  I  acted  right  at  last,  my 
Lady? 
Do  I  for  once,  at  last,  deserve  your  thanks? 
Mary.     How!     Do  I  owe  this  favor,  Sir, 

to  you? 
Paul.     Why   not   to   me?     I   visited   the 
Court, 
And  gave  the  Queen  your  letter. 

Mary.  Did  you  give  it? 

In  very  truth  did  you  deliver  it? 
And  is  this  freedom  which  I  now  enjoy, 
The  happy  consequence? 

Paul.   (Significantly.)  Nor  that  alone; 

Prepare  yourself  to  see  a  greater  still. 

Mary.     A    greater    still !     What    do    you 

mean  by  that? 
Paul.     You  heard  the  bugle-horns? 


Mary.     (Starting     back     with    foreboding 

apprehension. )  You  frighten  me — 

Paul.      The     Queen    is    hunting    in    the 

neighborhood — 
Mary.  What ! 

Paul.     In    a   few   moments   she'll   appear 

before  you. 
Ken.    (Hastening  towards  Mary,  about  to 
fait.)     How  fare  you,  dearest  Lady? — 
you  grow  pale. 
Paul.     How?     Is't  not  well?     Was  it  not 
then  your  pray'r? 
'Tis  granted  now,  before  it  was  expected; 
You  who  had  ever  such  a  ready  speech, 
Now  summon  all  your  powers  of  eloquence, 
The  important  time  to  use  them  now  is  come. 
Mary.     O,    why  was    I   not   told    of  this 
before  ? 
Now  I  am  not  prepar'd  for  it — not  now — 
What,  as  the  greatest  favor,  I  besought, 
Seems   to   me   now   most  fearful: — Hannah, 

come, 
Lead  me  into  the  house,  till  I  collect 
My  spirits. 

Paul.  Stay; — you  must  await  her  here. 

Yes! — I  believe  you  may  be  well  alarm'd 
To  stand  before  your  judge. 


SCENE   III.— Enter  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury. 

Mary.  'Tis  not  for  that, 

0  God  !  Far  other  thoughts  possess  me  now. 
O,  worthy  Shrewsbury !  You  come,  as  though 
You  were  an  angel  sent  to  me  from  heav'n. 

1  cannot,  will  not  see  her.  Save  me,  save  me 
From  the  detested  sight ! 

Shrew.  Your  Majesty, 

Command    yourself,    and   summon    all    your 

courage, 
'Tis  the  decisive  moment  of  your  fate. 

Mary.     For  years  I've  waited,  and  prepared 
myself. 
For    this  I've  studied,  weigh'd,  and  written 

down 
Each  word  within  the  tablet  of  my  mem'ry, 
That   was   to    touch,  and  move  her  to  com- 
passion. 
Forgotten  suddenly,  effac'd  is  all, 
And  nothing  lives  within  me  at  this  moment, 
But  the  fierce,  burning  feeling  of  my  wrongs. 
My  heart  is  turn'd  to  direst  hate  against  her; 
All  gentle  thoughts,  all  sweet  forgiving  words 
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Are   gone,  and    round  me  stand  with  grisly 

mien, 
The   fiends   of  hell,    and  shake  their  snaky 
locks ! 
Shrew.     Command    your   wild,   rebellious 
blood ;  — constrain 
The   bitterness    which    fills  your  heart.     No 

good 
Ensues,  when  hatred  is  oppos'd  to  hate. 
How  much  soe'er  the  inward  struggle  cost, 
You  must  submit  to  stern  necessity, 
The  pow'r  is  in  her  hand,  be  therefore  humble. 
Mary.     To  her?     I  never  can. 
Shrew.  But  pray,  submit. 

Speak  with  respect,  with  calmness !     Strive  to 

move 
Her  magnanimity;  insist  not,  now, 
Upon    your    rights,    not   now — 'tis   not    the 
season. 
Mary.     Ah!    wo    is  me!     I've  pray'd  for 
my  destruction, 
And,  as  a  curse  to  me,  my  prayer  is  heard. 
We    never    should   have   seen   each   other — 

never ! — 
O,  this  can  never,  never  come  to  good. 
Rather  in  love  could  fire  and  water  meet, 
The  timid  lamb  embrace  the  roaring  tiger ! — 
I  have  been  hurt  too  grievously ;  she  hath 
Too  grievously  oppress'd  me; — no  atonement 
Can  make  us  friends ! 

Shrew.  First  see  her,  face  to  face : 

Did  I  not  see  how  she  was  mov'd  at  reading 
Your  letter?     How  her  eyes  were  drown'd  in 

tears  ? 
No — she  is  not  unfeeling;    only  place 
More  confidence  in  her.     It  was  for  this 
That  I  came  on  before  her,  to  entreat  you, 
To  be  collected — to  admonish  you — 

Mary.    (Seizing   his   hand.)    Oh,    Talbot! 
you  have  ever  been  my  friend, 
Had  I  but  stay'd  beneath  your  kindly  care! 
They  have,  indeed,  misused  me,  Shrewsbury. 
Shrew.     Let  all  be  now  forgot,  and  only 
think 
How  to  receive  her  with  submissiveness. 
Mary.     Is  Burleigh  with  her,  too,  my  evil 

genius? 
Shrew.     No  one  attends  her  but  the  Earl 

of  Leicester. 
Mary.     Lord  Leicester? 
Shrew.  Fear  not  him  ;   it  is  not  he 

Who  wishes  your  destruction  ; — 'twas  his  work, 
That  here  the  Queen  hath  granted  you  this 
meeting. 


Mary.     Ah  !    well  I  knew  it. 
Shrew.  What? 

Paul.  The  Queen  approaches. 

[  They  all  draw  aside ;  Mary  alone  remains, 
leaning  on  Kennedy. 


SCENE    IV. — The  same,    Elizabeth,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  and  Retinue. 

Eliz.   (To  Leicester. )  What  seat  is  that, 

my  Lord? 
Leic.  'Tis  Fotheringay. 

Eliz.   (To  Shrewsbury.,)  My  Lord,  send 
back  our  retinue  to  London  ; 
The  people  crowd  too  eager  in  the  roads, 
We'll  seek  a  refuge  in  this  quiet  park. 

[Talbot  sends  the  train  away.     She  looks 
steadfastly  at  Mary,  as  she  speaks  further 
with  Paulet. 
My  honest  people  love  me  overmuch. 
These  signs  of  joy  are  quite  idolatrous. 
Thus  should  a  God  be  honor'd,  not  a  mortal. 
Mary.   ( Who   the   whole  lime  had  leaned, 
almost  fainting,  on  Kennedy,  rises  now, 
and  her  eyes  meet  the  steady  piercing  look 
of  Elizabeth  ;    she  shudders  and  throws 
herself  again   upon   Kennedy's   bosom.) 
O  God !    from  out  these  features  speaks 
no  heart. 
Eliz.     What  lady's  that?— 

\A  general,  embarrassed  silence. 
Leic.  You  are  at  Fotheringay, 

My  Liege ! 

Eliz.   (As   if  surprised,   casting  an   angry 
look  at  Leicester.  )  Who  hath  done  this, 
my  Lord  of  Leicester  ? 
Leic.     'Tis   past,    my    Queen; — and    now 
that  Heav'n  hath  led 
Your  footsteps  hither,  be  magnanimous; 
And  let  sweet  pity  be  triumphant  now. 

Shrew.     O    royal   mistress !    yield  to    our 
entreaties; 
O  cast  your  eyes  on  this  unhappy  one, 
Who  stands  dissolved  in  anguish. 

[Mary  collecls  herself,  and  begins  to  advance 

towards  Elizabeth,  stops  shuddering  at 

half  way : — her  aclion  expresses  the  most 

violent  internal  struggle. 

Eliz.  How,  my  Lords  ! 

Which   of  you,    then,    announc'd    to   me    a 

prisoner 
Bow'd  down  by  wo?     I  see  a  haughty  one, 
By  no  means  humbled  by  calamity. 
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Mary.     Well,    be    it   so: — to    this   will    I 

submit. 
Farewell   high    thought,  and    pride   of  noble 

mind ! 
I  will  forget  my  dignity,  and  all 
My  sufferings:    I  will  fall  before  her  feet, 
Who  hath  reduced  me  to  this  wretchedness. 

[She  turns  towards  the  Queen. 
The   voice   of  Heav'n   decides    for  you,  my 

sister. 
Your   happy   brows   are   now    with    triumph 

crown 'd, 
I   bless   the  Power  Divine,  which  thus   hath 

rais'd  you.  \_She  kneels. 

But  in  your  turn  be  merciful,  my  sister; 
Let  me  not  lie  before  you  thus  disgraced ; 
Stretch  forth  your  hand,  your  royal  hand,  to 

raise 
Your  sister  from  the  depths  of  her  distress. 
Eliz.   (Stepping   back.)  You   are   where    it 

becomes  you,  Lady  Stuart ; 
And  thankfully  I  prize  my  God's  protection, 
Who  hath  not  suffer'd  me  to  kneel  a  suppliant 
Thus  at  your  feet,  as  you  now  kneel  at  mine. 
Mary.   (With  increasing  energy  of  feeling.) 

Think  on  all  earthly  things,  vicissitudes. 
Oh  !  there  are  gods  who  punish  haughty  pride : 
Respect  them,  honor  them,  the  dreadful  ones, 
Who  thus  before  thy  feet  have  humbled  me ! 
Before  these  strangers'  eyes,  dishonor  not 
Yourself  in  me :    profane  not,  nor  disgrace 
The  royal  blood  of  Tudor.     In  my  veins 
It  flows  as  pure  a  stream,  as  in  your  own. 
O!    for  God's  pity,  stand  not  so  estranged 
And  inaccessible,  like  some  tall  cliff, 
Which  the  poor  shipwreck'd  mariner  in  vain 
Struggles  to  seize,  and  labors  to  embrace. 
My  all,  my  life,  my  fortune,  now  depend 
Upon  the  influence  of  my  words  and  tears ; 
That  I  may  touch  your  heart,  O !    set  mine 

free. 
If  you  regard  me  with  those  icy  looks, 
My  shudd'ring  heart  contracts  itself,  the  stream 
Of  tears  is  dried,  and  frigid  horror  chains 
The  words  of  supplication  in  my  bosom  ! 
Eliz.   (Cold  and  severe.)    What  would  you 

say  to  me,  my  Lady  Stuart? 
You  wish' d  to  speak  with  me ;  and  I,  forgetting 
The  Queen,  and  all  the  wrongs  I  have   sus- 

tain'd, 
Fulfil  the  pious  duty  of  the  sister, 
And   grant  the  boon  you  wished    for  of  my 

presence. 
Yet  I,  in  yielding  to  the  gen'rous  feelings 
Of  magnanimity,  expose  myself 
To  rightful  censure,  that  I  stoop  so  low. 


For  well  you  know,  you  would  have  had  me 

murder' d. 
Mary.     O !    how  shall  I  begin  ?     O,   how 

shall  I 
So  artfully  arrange  my  cautious  words, 
That   they   may   touch,  yet  not  offend   your 

heart  ? — 
Strengthen  my  words,  O  Heav'n!    and  take 

from  them 
Whate'er  might  wound.    Alas!  I  cannot  speak 
In  my  own  cause,  without  impeaching  you, 
And  that  most  heavily,  I  wish  not  so ; 
You  have  not,  as  you  ought,  behav'd  to  me; 
I  am  a  Queen,  like  you,  yet  you  have  held  me 
Confin'd  in  prison.     As  a  suppliant 
I  came  to  you,  yet  you  in  me  insulted 
The  pious  use  of  hospitality ; 
Slighting  in  me  the  holy  law  of  nations, 
Immur'd  me  in  a  dungeon — tore  from  me 
My  friends  and  servants ;   to  unseemly  want 
I  was  exposed,  and  hurried  to  the  bar 
Of  a  disgraceful,  insolent  tribunal. 
No  more  of  this; — in  everlasting  silence 
Be  buried  all  the  cruelties  I  suffer'd! 
See — I  will  throw  the  blame  of  all  on  fate, 
'Twas   not    your  fault,  no  more  than  it  was 

mine. 
An  evil  spirit  rose  from  the  abyss, 
To  kindle  in  our  hearts  the  flames  of  hate, 
By  which  our  tender  youth  had  been  divided. 
It  grew  with  us,  and  bad  designing  men 
Fann'd  with  their  ready  breath  the  fatal  fire: 
Frantics,  enthusiasts,  with  sword  and  dagger 
Arm'd  the  uncall'd-for  hand  !    This  is  the  curse 
Of  kings,  that  they,  divided,  tear  the  world 
In  pieces  with  their  hatred,  and  let  loose 
The  raging  furies  of  all  hellish  strife  ! 
No  foreign  tongue  is  now  between  us,  sister, 
[Approaching  her  confidently,    and  with   a 
flattering  tone. 

Now  stand  we  face  to  face ;  now,  sister,  speak ; 
Name  but  my  crime,  I'll  fully  satisfy  you, — 
Alas!    had  you  vouchsaf'd  to  hear  me  then, 
When  I  so  earnest  sought  to  meet  your  eye, 
It  never  would  have  come  to  this,  nor  would, 
Here  in  this  mournful  place,  have  happen'd 

now 
This  so  distressful,  this  so  mournful  meeting. 
Eliz.     My  better  stars  preserv'd  me.    I  was 
warn'd, 
And  laid  not  to  my  breast  the  pois'nous  adder ! 
Accuse  not  fate !    your  own  deceitful  heart 
It  was,  the  wild  ambition  of  your  house : 
As  yet  no  enmities  had  pass'd  between  us, 
When  your  imperious  uncle,  the  proud  priest, 
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Whose  shameless  hand  grasps  at  all  crowns, 

attack' d  me 
With  unprovok'd  hostility,  and  taught 
You,  but  too  docile,  to  assume  my  arms, 
To  vest  yourself  with  my  imperial  title, 
And  meet  me  in  the  lists  in  mortal  strife : 
What   arms  employ'd   he   not    to   storm   my 

throne? 
The  curses  of  the  priests,  the  people's  sword, 
The  dreadful  weapons  of  religious  frenzy; — 
Ev'n  here,    in  my   own   kingdom's   peaceful 

haunts, 
He  fann'd  the  flames  of  civil  insurrection  ;— 
But  God  is  with  me,  and  the  haughty  priest 
Has  not  maintain' d  the  field.     The  blow  was 

aim'd 
Full  at  my  head,  but  yours  it  is  which  falls ! 
Mary.     I'm  in  the  hand  of  Heav'n.     You 

never  will 
Exert  so  cruelly  the  pow'r  it  gives  you. 

Euz.     Who  shall  prevent    me?     Say,  did 

not  your  uncle 
Set  all  the  kings  of  Europe  the  example, 
How  to  conclude  a  peace  with  those  they  hate. 
Be  mine  the  school  of  Saint  Bartholomew; 
What's  kindred,  then,  to  me,  or  nation's  laws? 
The  church  can  break  the  bands  of  ev'ry  duty ; 
It  consecrates  the  regicide,  the  traitor; 
I  only  practice  what  your  priests  have  taught ! 
Say,  then,  what  surety  can  be  offer'd  me, 
Should  I  magnanimously  loose  your  bonds? 
Say,  with  what  lock  can  I  secure  your  faith, 
Which  by  St.  Peter's  keys  cannot  be  open'd? 
Force  is  my  only  surety;    no  alliance 
Can  be  concluded  with  a  race  of  vipers. 

Mary.     O  !   this  is  but  your  wretched,  dark 

suspicion  ! 
For  you  have  constantly  regarded  me 
But  as  a  stranger,  and  an  enemy, 
Had  you  declar'd  me  heir  to  your  dominions, 
As  is  my  right,  then  gratitude  and  love 
In  me  had  fix'd,  for  you,  a  faithful  friend 
And  kinswoman. 

Eliz.  Your  friendship  is  abroad, 

Your  house  is  Papacy,  the  monk  your  brother. 
Name  you   my   successor!      The    treach'rous 

snare ! 
That  in  my  life  you  might  seduce  my  people ; 
And,  like  a  sly  Armida,  in  your  net 
Entangle  all  our  noble  English  youth ; 
That  all  might  turn  to  the  new  rising  sun, 
And  I— 

Mary.     O  sister,  rule  your  realm  in  peace ! 
I  give  up  ev'ry  claim  to  these  domains — 
Alas !    the  pinions  of  my  soul  are  lam'd ; 
Greatness  entices  me  no  more:    your  point 


Is  gain'd ;    I  am  but  Mary's  shadow  now — 
My  noble  spirit  is  at  la^t  broke  down 
By  long  captivity: — you've  done  your  worst 
On  me;  you  have  destroy'd  me  in  my  bloom  ! 
Now,  end    your   work,  my  sister; — speak  at 

length 
The  word,  which  to  pronounce  has  brought 

you  hither; 
For  I  will  ne'er  believe,  that  you  are  come, 
To  mock  unfeelingly  your  hapless  victim. 
Pronounce  this  word; — say,  "Mary,  you  are 

free: 
You  have  already  felt  my  pow'r, — learn  now 
To  honor  too  my  generosity." 
Say  this,  and  I  will  take  my  life,  will  take 
My  freedom,  as  a  present  from  your  hands. 
One  word  makes  all  undone ; — I  wait  for  it ; — 
O  let  it  not  be  needlessly  delay'd. 
Wo  to  you,  if  you  end  not  with  this  word  ! 
For  should  you  not,  like  some  divinity, 
Dispensing  noble  blessings,  quit  me  now, 
Then,  sister,  not  for  all  this  island's  wealth, 
For  all  the  realms  encircled  by  the  deep, 
Would  I  exchange  my  present  lot  for  yours. 

Eliz.     And   you  confess  at  last,  that  you 
are  conquer'd: 
Are   all    your   schemes   run    out?     No   more 

assassins 
Now  on  the  road?     Will  no  adventurer 
Attempt  again,  for  you,  the  sad  achievement? 
Yes,  madam  it  is  over:- — You'll  seduce 
No  mortal  more.    The  world  has  other  cares ; — 
None  is  ambitious  of  the  dang'rous  honor 
Of  being  your  fourth  husband  : — You  destroy 
Your  wooers  like  your  husbands. 

Mary.  (Starting  angrily.)    Sister,  sister ! — 
Grant  me  forbearance,  all  ye  pow'rs  of  heav'n  ! 

Eliz.     (Regards   her  long,   with  a  look  of 
proud  contempt.)    Those,  then,  my  Lord 
of  Leicester,  are  the  charms 
Which  no  man  with  impunity  can  view, 
Near  which  no  woman  dare  attempt  to  stand  ? 
In  sooth,  this  honor  has  been  cheaply  gain'd; 
She  who  to  all  is  common,  may  with  ease 
Become  the  common  object  of  applause 

Mary.     This  is  too  much  ! 

Eliz.    (Laughing  insultingly.)      You  show 
us  now,  indeed, 
Your  real  face;  till  now  'twas  but  the  mask. 

Mary.     (Burning  mith  rage,  yet  dignified 
and  noble.)    My  sins  were  human,  and 
the  faults  of  youth ; 
Superior  force  misled  me.     I  have  never 
Denied  or  sought  to  hide  it:   I  despis'd, 
All  false  appearance  as  became  a  Queen. 
The  worst  of  me  is  known,  and  I  can  say, 
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That  I  am  better  than  the  fame  I  bear. 
Wo  to  you !  when,  in  time  to  come,  the  world 
Shall  draw  the  robe  of  honor  from  your  deeds, 
With  which  thy  arch-hypocrisy  has  veil'd 
The  raging  flames  of  lawless  secret  lust. 
Virtue  was  not  your  portion  from  your  mother; 
Well  know  we  what  it  was  which  brought  the 

head 
Of  Anna  Boleyn  to  the  fatal  block. 

Shrew.    (Stepping  between-both  Queens.  J 
O!   Heav'n  !    Alas,  and  must  it  come  to  this! 
Is  this  the  moderation,  the  submission, 
My  Lady? — 

Mary.  Moderation  !     I've  supported 

What  human  nature  can  support:   farewell, 
Lamb-hearted  resignation,  passive  patience, 
Fly  to  thy  native  heaven ;  burst  at  length 
Thy  bonds,  come  forward  from  thy  dreary  cave, 
In  all  thy  fury,  long-suppressed  rancor ! 
And  thou,  who  to  the  angered  basilisk 
Impart'st  the  murd'rous  glance,   O,  arm  my 

tongue 
With  poison'd  darts! 

Shrew.  She  is  beside  herself! 

Exasperated,  mad !     My  Liege,  forgive  her. 
[Elizabeth  speechless  with  anger,  casts  en- 
raged looks  at  Mary. 
Leic.     (In   the    most  violent  agitation;    he 

seeks  to  lead  Elizabeth  away.)    Attend 

not  to  her  rage !     Away,  away, 
From  this  disastrous  place  ! 

Mary.   (Raising her  voice.)  A  bastard  soils, 
Profanes  the  English  throne!     The  gen'rous 

Britons 
Are  cheated  by  a  juggler,  [whose  whole  figure 
Is  false  and  painted,  heart  as  well  as  face!] 
If  right  prevail'd,  you  now  would  in  the  dust 
Before  me  lie,  for  I'm  your  rightful  monarch! 

[Elizabeth  hastily  quits  the  stage;  the 
Lords  follow  her  in  the  greatest  conster- 
nation. 


SCENE  V.— Mary,  Kennedy. 

Ken.     What  have  you  done?  She  has  gone 
hence  in  wrath. 
All  hope  is  over  now ! 

Mary.     (Still  quite  beside  herself.)     Gone 
hence  in  wrath ! 
She  carries  death  within  her  heart !   I  know  it. 
[Falling  on  Kennedy's  bosom. 


Now  I  am  happy,  Hannah !  and,  at  last, 
After  whole  years  of  sorrow  and  abasement, 
One  moment  of  victorious  revenge ! 
A    weight    falls   off  my   heart,    a   weight   of 

mountains ; 
I  plung'd  the  steel  in  my  oppressor's  breast ! 
Ken.      Unhappy  Lady !    Frenzy  overcomes 

you. 
Yes,  you  have  wounded  your  invet'rate  foe; 
'Tis   she   who   wields   the  light' ning,   she  is 

Queen, 
You  have  insulted  her  before  her  minion. 
Mary.     I  have  abas'd  her  before  Leicester's 

eyes; 
He  saw  it,  he  was  witness  of  my  triumph. 
How  did  I  hurl  her  from  her  haughty  height, 
He  saw  it,  and  his  presence  strengthen'd  me. 


SCENE  VI.— Enter  Mortimer. 

Ken.     O  Sir !   What  an  occurrence ! 

Mort.  I  heard  all — 

[Gives  the  nurse  a  sign  to  repair  to  her  post, 

and  draws  nearer;   his  whole  appearance 

expresses  the  utmost  violence  of  passion. 

Thine  is  the  palm; — thou  trod'st  her  to  the 

dust  !— 
Thou  wast  the  Queen,  she  was  the  malefactor  ;— 
I  am  transported  with  thy  noble  courage ; — 
Yes!   I  adore  thee;  like  a  Deity, 
My  sense  is  dazzled  by  thy  heav'nly  beams. 

Mary.     (With   vivacity   and  expeclation.) 
You  spoke  with  Leicester,  gave  my  letter  to 

him. — 
My  present,  too? — O  speak,  Sir. 

Mort.    (Beholding  her  with  glowing  looks.) 

How  thy  noble, 
Thy  royal  indignation  shone,  and  cast 
A  glory  round  thy  beauty;  yes,  by  Heavens, 
Thou  art  the  fairest  woman  upon  earth ! 
Mary.     Sir,    satisfy,    I   beg   you,  my   im- 
patience ; 
What  says  his  Lordship?  Say,  Sir,  may  I  hope? 
Mort.     Who? — he? — he  is  a  wretch,  a  very 
coward, 
Hope   nought    from  him;    despise  him,  and 
forget  him ! 
Mary.     What  say  you? 
Mort.  He  deliver,  and  possess  you ! 

Why  let  him  dare  it : — he  ! — he  must  with  me 
In  mortal  contest  first  deserve  the  prize  1 
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Mary.     You  gave  him  not  my  letter?  Then, 
indeed, 
My  hopes  are  lost ! 

Mort.  The  coward  loves  his  life. 

Whoe'er  would  rescue  you,  and  call  you  his, 
Must  boldly  dare  affront  e'en  death  itself! 

Mary.     Will  he  do  nothing  for  me? 

Mort.  Speak  not  of  him. 

What  can  he  do?  What  need  have  we  of  him? 
I  will  release  you  ;  I  alone. 

Mary.  Alas ! 

What  pow'r  have  you? 

Mort.  Deceive  yourself  no  more  ; 

Think  not  your  case  is  now  as  formerly; 
The  moment  that  the  Queen  thus  quitted  you, 
And  that  your  interview  had  ta'en  this  turn, 
All  hope  was  lost,  each  way  of  mercy  shut. 


Now   deeds   must  speak,  now  boldness  must 

decide ; 
To  compass  all  must  all  be  hazarded ; 
You  must  be  free  before  the  morning  break. 
Mary.      What   say   you,    Sir — to-night? — 

impossible ! 
Mort.     Hear  what  has  been  resolv'd:—  I 
led  my  friends 
Into  a  private  chapel,  where  a  priest 
Heard  our  confession,  and,  for  ev'ry  sin 
We  had  committed,  gave  us  absolution ; 
He  gave  us  absolution,  too,  beforehand, 
For  ev'ry  crime  we  might  commit  in  future; 
He  gave  us,  too,  the  final  sacrament, 
And  we  are  ready  for  the  final  journey. 

Mary.     O !    what  an  awful,   dreadful  pre- 
paration ! 
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Mort.     We    scale,    this    very    night,    the 
castle's  walls: 
The   keys  are  in  my  pow'r;    the  guards   we 

murder ! 
Then  from  thy  chamber  bear  thee  forcibly. 
Each  living  soul  must  die  beneath  our  hand, 
That  none  remain  who  might  disclose  the  deed. 
Mary.     And  Drury,  Paulet,  my  two  keep- 
ers, they 
Would  sooner  spill  their  dearest  drop  of  blood. 
Mort.     They   fall    the   very   first  beneath 

my  steel. 
Mary.     What,  Sir!     Your   uncle?     How! 

Your  second  father ! 
Mort.     Must  perish  by  my  hand — I  mur- 
der him ! 
Mary.     O,  bloody  outrage ! 
Mort.  We  have  been  absolv'd 

Beforehand ;    I  may  perpetrate  the  worst ; — 
I  can,  I  will  do  so ! 

Mary.  O  dreadful,  dreadful ! 

Mort.     And  should  I  be  oblig'd  to  kill  the 
Queen, 
I've  sworn  upon  the  host,  it  must  be  done ! 
Mary.     No,  Mortimer;  ere  so  much  blood 

for  me — 
Mort.     What  is  the  life  of  all,  compar'd 
to  thee, 
And  to  my  love?     The  bond  which  holds  the 

world 
Together  may  be  loos' d,  a  second  deluge 
Come  rolling  on,  and  swallow  all  creation  ! 
Henceforth  I  value  nothing;    ere  I  quit 
My  hold  on  thee,  may  earth  and  time  be  ended  ! 
Mary.     (Retiring.)    Heav'ns!      Sir,    what 
language,  and  what  looks !     They  scare 
They  frighten  me ! 

Mort.   (  With  unsteady  looks,  expressive  of 
quiet  madness.)       Life's  but  a  moment — 
death 
Is    but    a    moment,    too.      Why !     let    them 

drag  me 
To  Tyburn,  let  them  tear  me  limb  from  limb, 
With  red-hot  pincers — 

[Violently    approaching    her  with    exte tided 
arms. 

If  I  clasp  but  thee 
Within  my  arms,  thou  fervently  belov'd! 
Mary.     Madman,  avaunt ! 
Mort.  To  rest  upon  this  bosom, 

To  press  upon  this  passion-breathing  mouth — 
Mary.     Leave  me,  for  God's  sake,  Sir;  let 
me  go  in —  | 


Mort.      He  is  a  madman  who  neglecls  to 

clasp 
His  bliss  in  folds  that  never  may  be  loosed, 
When  Heav'n  has  kindly  giv'n  it  to  his  arms. 
I  will  deliver  you,  and  though  it  cost 
A  thousand  lives,  I  do  it :    but  I  swear 
As  God's  in  Heav'n,  I  will  possess  you  too! 
Mary.     O  !    will  no  God,  no  angel  shelter 

me? 
Dread  destiny !   thou  throw'st  me,  in  thy  wrath, 
From  one  tremendous  terror  to  the  other ! 
Was  I,  then,  born  to  waken  nought  but  frenzy? 
Do  hate  and  love  conspire  alike  to  fright  me? 
Mort.     Yes,  glowing  as  their  hatred  is  my 

love; 
They  would  behead  thee,  they  would  wound 

this  neck, 
So  dazzling  white,  with  the  disgraceful  axe ! 
O  !    offer  to  the  living  god  of  joy 
What  thou  must  sacrifice  to  bloody  hate ! 
Inspire  thy  happy  lover  with  those  charms 
Which  are  no  more  thine  own.     Those  golden 

locks 
Are  forfeit  to  the  dismal  pow'rs  of  death, 
O  !    use  them  to  entwine  thy  slave  for  ever ! 
Mary.     Alas !    alas !    what  language  must  I 

hear ! 
My  wo,  my  suff  rings  should  be  sacred  to  you, 
Although  my  royal  brows  are  so  no  more. 
Mort.     The    crown    is    fallen    from    thy 

brows,  thou  hast 
No  more  of  earthly  majesty.     Make  trial, 
Raise  thy  imperial  voice,  see  if  a  friend, 
If  a  deliverer  will  rise  to  save  you. 
Thy  moving  form  alone  remains,  the  high, 
The  godlike  influence  of  thy  heav'nly  beauty; 
This  bids  me  venture  all,  this  arms  my  hand 
With  might,  and  drives  me  tow'rds  the  heads- 
man's axe. 
Mary.     O !     who   will   save   me   from   his 

raging  madness? 
Mort.     Service   that's    bold,    demands    a 

bold  reward. 
Why  shed  their  blood  the  daring?     Is  not  life 
Life's  highest  good?    And  he  a  madman,  who 
Casts  life  away?     First  will  I  take  my  rest 
Upon  the  breast  that  glows  with  love's  own 

fire! 

[He  presses  her  violently  to  his  bosom. 

Mary.     Oh,  must  I  call  for   help   against 
the  man 
Who  would  deliver  me ! 

Mort.  Thou'rt  not  unfeeling, 

The  world  ne'er  censur'd  thee  for  frigid  rigor; 
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The  fervent  pray'r  of  love  can  touch  thy  heart. 
Thou  mad' st  the  minstrel  Rizzio   blest,  and 

gavest 
Thyself  a  willing  prey  to  Bothwell's  arms. 
Mary.     Presumptuous  man  ? 

MORT.  He  was  indeed  thy  tyrant, 

Thou  trembled'st  at  his  rudeness,  whilst  thou 

lov'd'st  him; 
Well  then — if  only  terror  can  obtain  thee — 
By  the  infernal  gods! 

Mary.  Away — you're  mad! 

Mort.     I'll  teach  thee  then  before  me,  too, 
to  tremble — 

Ken.   {Entering suddenly.)  They're  coming 
— they  approach — the  Park  is  fill'd 
With  men  in  arms. 

Mort.  (Starting,  and  catching  at  his  sword. ) 

I  will  defend  you — I — 
Mary.     O    Hannah !    save   me,    save    me 
from  his  hands. 
Where  shall  I  find,  poor  suff  rer,  an  asylum? 
O!    to  what  saint  shall  I  address  my  pray'rs? 
Here  force  assails  me,  and  within  is  murder ! 
[She  flies  towards  the  house,  Kennedy  fol- 
lows her. 


SCENE  VII. — Mortimer,  Paui.et,  and 
Drury  rush  in  in  the  greatest  consternation. 
— Attendants  hasten  over  the  stage. 

Paul.      Shut   all    the    portals  —  draw    the 

bridges  up — 
Mort.     What  is  the  matter,  uncle? 
Paul.  Where  is  the  murd'ress? 

Down  with  her,  down  into  the  darkest  dun- 
geon ! 
Mort.     What   is   the   matter?     What   has 

pass'd? 
Paul.  The  Queen ! 

Accursed  hand  !  Infernal  machination  ! 
Mort.  The  Queen  !  What  Queen? 
Paul.  What  Queen  ? 

The  Queen  of  England  ; — 
She  has  been  murder' d  on  the  road  to  Eon- 
don  !  [Hastens  into  the  house. 


SCENE    VIII.— Mortimer,    soon   after, 
O'Kelly. 

Mort.   (After  a  pause.)  Am  I,  then,  mad? 
Came  not  one  running  by 
But    now,    and    cried   aloud,   The    Queen    is 

murder' d  ! 
No,  no!    I  did  but  dream.     A  fev'rish  fancy 
Paints  that  upon  my  mind  as  true  and  real, 
Which  but  existed  in  my  frantic  thoughts. 
Who's  there?     It  is  O'Kelly.     So  dismay' d  ! 
O'Kel.   (Rushing  in.)  Flee,  Mortimer,  O ! 

flee — for  all  is  lost ! 
Mort.     What,  then,  is  lost? 
O'Kel.         Stand  not  on  question.     Think 
On  speedy  flight. 

Mort.  What  has  occurred? 

O'Kel.  Sauvage, 

That  madman,  struck  the  blow. 

Mort.  It  is,  then,  true! 

O'Kel.     True,  true — O!  save  yourself. 
Mort.   (Exultingly.)  The  Queen  is 

murder' d — 
And  Mary  shall  ascend  the  English  throne ! 
O'Kel.     Ismurder'd!    Who  said  that? 
Mort.  Yourself. 

O'Kel.  She  lives, 

And  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  are  lost. 
Mort.     She  lives ! 

O'Kel.  The  blow  was  badly  aim'd, 

her  cloak 
Receiv'd  it.     Shrewsbury  disarm' d  the  mur- 
d'rer. 
Mort.     She  lives ! 

O'Kel.  She  lives  to  whelm  us 

all  in  ruin. 

Come,  they  surround  the  park  already ;  come — 

Mort.     Who  did  this  frantic  deed  ? 

O'Kel.  It  was  the  monk 

From  Toulon,  whom    you   saw   immers'd   in 

thought, 
As  in  the  chapel  the  Pope's  bull  was  read, 
Which  pour'd  anathemas  upon  the  Queen. 
He  wish'd  to  take  the  nearest,  shortest  way, 
To  free,  with  one  bold  stroke,  the  church  of 

God, 
And    gain    the    crown    of    martyrdom: — he 

trusted 
His  purpose  only  to  the  priest,  and  struck 
The  fatal  blow  upon  the  road  to  London. 
Mort.     (After    a   long  silence.)    Alas!     a 

fierce  destructive  fate  pursues  thee, 
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Unhappy  one!     Yes — now  thy  death  is  fix'd; 
Thy  very  angel  has  prepar'd  thy  fall ! 

O'Kel.     Say,  whither  will  you  take    your 
flight?     I  go 
To  hide  me  in  the  forests  of  the  north. 


Mort.     Fly  thither,  and  may  God  attend 

your  flight ; 
I  will  remain,  and  still  attempt  to  save 
My  love  j    if  not,  my  bed  shall  be  upon  her 

grave.  [Exeunt  at  different  sides. 
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ACT   IV 


SCENE    I. — Antechamber. 

Count  Aubespine,  the  Earls  of  Kent  and 

Leicester. 

Aub.     How  fares  her  Majesty?    My  Lords, 
you  see  me 
Still   stunn'd,    and   quite   beside   myself    for 

terror. 
How  happen'd  it?     How  was  it  possible 
That,  in  the  midst  of  this  most  loyal  people — 
Leic.     The  deed  was  not  attempted  by  the 
people. 
The  assassin  was  a  subject  of  your  king, 
A  Frenchman. 

Aub.  Sure  a  lunatic. 

Leic.  A  Papist, 

Count  Aubespine ! 


SCENE  II. — Enter  Burleigh  in  conversation 
with  Davison. 

Bur.  Sir ;  let  the  death-warrant 

Be  instantly  made  out,  and  pass  the  seal; 
Then  let  it  be  presented  to  the  Queen ; 
Her  Majesty  must  sign  it.     Hasten,  Sir, 
We  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Dav.  It  shall  be  done.     [Exit. 

Aub.     My  Lord  High  Treasurer,  my  faith- 
ful heart 


Shares  in  the  just  rejoicings  of  the  realm. 
Prais'd  be  almighty  Heaven,  who  hath  averted 
Assassination  from  our  much-lov'd  Queen  ! 

Bur.     Prais'd  be  his  name,  who  thus  hath 
turn'd  to  scorn 
The  malice  of  our  foes ! 

Aub.  May  Heav'n  confound 

The  perpetrator  of  this  cursed  deed  ! 

Bur.     Its  perpetrator  and  its  base  contriver  ! 

Aub.     Please  you,  my  Lord,  to  bring  me 
to  the  Queen, 
That  I  may  lay  the  warm  congratulations 
Of  my  imperial  master  at  her  feet. 

Bur.     There  is  no  need  of  this. 

Aub.   (Officiously.)      My  Lord  of  Burleigh, 
I  know  my  duty. 

Bur.  Sir,  your  duty  is 

To  quit,  and  that  without  delay,  this  kingdom. 

Aub.   (Stepping  back  with  surprise.)  What! 
How  is  this? 

Bur.  The  sacred  character 

Of  an  Ambassador  to-day  protects  you, 
But  not  to-morrow. 

Aub.  What's  my  crime? 

Bur.  Should  I 

Once  name  it,  there  were  then  no  pardon  for  it. 

Aub.     I  hope,  my  Lord,  my  charge's  pri- 
vilege— 

Bur.     Screens  not  a  traitor. 

Leic.  and  Kent.  Traitor!    How? 
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Aub.  My  Lord, 

Consider  well — 

Bur.         Your  passport  was  discover' d 
In  the  assassin's  pocket. 

Kent.  Righteous  Heaven ! 

Aub.     Sir,  many  passports  are   subscrib'd 
by  me, 
I  cannot  know  the  secret  thoughts  of  men. 

Bur.     He  in  your  house  confess'd,  and  was 
absolv'd — 

Aub.     My  house  is  open— 

Bur.  To  our  enemies. 

Aub.     I  claim  a  strict  inquiry — 

Bur.  Tremble  at  it — 

Aub.     My  monarch  in   my   person    is  in- 
sulted, 
He  will  annul  the  marriage  contract. 

Bur.  That 

My  royal  mistress  has  annull'd  already; 
England  will  not  unite  herself  with  France. 
My  Lord  of  Kent,  I  give  to  you  the  charge 
To  see  Count  Aubespine  embark' d  in  safety. 
The  furious  populace  has  storm' d  his  palace, 
Where  a  whole  arsenal  of  arms  was  found ; 
Should  he  be  found,  they'll    tear   him   limb 

from  limb, 
Conceal  him  till  their  fury  is  abated, — 
You  answer  for  his  life. 

Aub.  I  go — I  leave 

This  kingdom,  where  they  sport  with  public 

treaties, 
And  trample  on  the  laws  of  nations.     Yet 
My  monarch,  be  assur'd,  will  vent  his  rage 
In  direst  vengeance ! 

Bur.  Let  him  seek  it  here. 

\_Excunt  Kent  and  Aubespine. 


SCENE    III. — Leicester,  Burleigh. 

Leic.     And    thus   you  loose,  yourself,   the 
knot  of  union 
Which  you  officiously,  uncall'd  for,  bound  ! 
You  have  deserv'd  but  little  of  your  country, 
My  Lord ;    this  trouble  was  superfluous. 
Bur.     My  aim  was  good,  though  fate  de- 
clared against  it; 
Happy  is  he  who  has  so  fair  a  conscience ! 
Leic.     Well  know  we  the  mysterious  mien 
of  Burleigh, 
When  he  is  on  the  hunt  for  deeds  of  treason. 
Now  you  are  in  your  element,  my  Lord ; 


A  monstrous  outrage  has  been  just  committed, 
And  darkness  veils,  as  yet,  its  perpetrators: — 
Now  will  a  court  of  inquisition  rise ; 
Each    word,   each   look   be    weigh'd;    men's 

very  thoughts 
Be  summon'd  to  the  bar.     You  are,  my  Lord, 
The  mighty  man,  the  Atlas  of  the  state, 
All  England's  weight  lies  upon  your  shoulders. 
Bur.     In  you,  my  Lord,  I    recognise   my 

master ; 
For  such  a  victory  as  your  eloquence 
Has  gain'd  I  cannot  boast. 

Leic.  What  means  your  lordship? 

Bur.     You  were  the  man  who   knew,  be- 
hind my  back, 
To  lure  the  Queen  to  Fotheringay  castle. 
Leic.     Behind    your   back !     When  did    I 

fear  to  act 
Before  your  face? 

Bur.  You  led  her  Majesty? 

O,  no — you  led  her  not — it  was  the  Queen 
Who  was  so  gracious  as  to  lead  you  thither. 
Leic.     What  do  you  mean,  my  Lord,  by 

that  ? 
Bur.  The  noble  part 

You  forc'd  the  Queen  to  play  !     The  glorious 

triumph 
Which  you  prepar'd  for  her!     Too  gracious 

princess ! 
So  shamelessly,  so  wantonly  to  mock 
Thy  unsuspecting  goodness,  to  betray  thee 
So  pitiless  to  thy  exulting  foe ! 
This,  then,  is  the  magnanimity,  the  grace 
Which  suddenly  possess'd  you  in  the  council! 
The  Stuart  is  for  this  so  despicable, 
So  weak  an  enemy,  that  it  would  scarce 
Be  worth  the  pains  to  stain  us  with  her  blood. 
A  specious  plan  !    and  sharply  pointed,  too; 
'Tis  only  pity  this  sharp  point  is  broken. 
Leic.      Unworthy    wretch  !  —  this    instant 

follow  me, 
And  answer  at  the  throne  this  insolence. 
Bur.     You'll  find  me  there,  my  Lord;  and 

look  you  well, 
That  there  your  eloquence  desert  you  not. 

[Exit. 
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SCENE   IV.— Leicester,  alone;   then  Mor- 
timer. 

Leic.     I  am  detected  !     All  my  plot's  dis- 
clos'd ! 
How  has  my  evil  genius  track'd  my  steps! 
Alas  !    if  he  has  proofs,  if  she  should  learn 
That  I  have  held  a  secret  correspondence 
With  her  worst  enemy;    how  criminal 
Shall  I  appear  to  her!     How  false  will  then 
My  counsel  seem,  and  all  the  fatal  pains 
Itook  to  lure  the  Queen  to  Fotheringay ! 
I  ve  shamefully  betray'd,  I  have  exposed  her 
To  her  detested  enemy's  revilings! 
O I    never,  never  can  she  pardon  that. 


All  will  appear  as  if  premeditated. 

The  bitter  turn  of  this  sad  interview, 

The  triumph  and  the  tauntings  of  her  rival; 

Yes,    e'en    the    murd'rous   hand,   which   had 

prepar'd 
A  bloody,  monstrous,  unexpected  fate ; 
All,  all  will  be  ascrib'd  to  my  suggestions ! 
I  see  no  rescue  ! — nowhere — Ha !  Who  comes? 
[Mortimer  enters,   in  the  most  violent  un- 
easiness, and  looks  with  apprehension 
round  him. 
Mort.     Lord  Leicester!     Is  it  you?    Are 

we  alone? 
Leic.     Ill-fated  wretch,  away!     What  seek 
you  here? 
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Mort.     They   are   upon   our   track — upon 
yours,  too, 
Be  vigilant ! 

Leic.         Away,  away ! 

Mort.  They  know, 

That  private  conferences  have  been  held 
At  Aubespine's — 

Leic.  What's  that  to  me? 

Mort.  They  know,  too, 

That  the  assassin — 

Leic.  That  is  your  affair — 

Audacious  wretch!   to  dare  to  mix  my  name 
In  your  detested  outrage :  go ;  defend 
Your  bloody  deeds  yourself! 

Mort.  But  only  hear  me. 

Leic.   (Violently  enraged.)  Down,  down  to 
hell !      Why  cling  you  at  my  heels 
Like  an  infernal  spirit !      I  disclaim  you — 
I  know  you  not — I  make  no  common  cause 
With  murderers ! 

Mort.  You  will  not  hear  me,  then  ! 

I  came  to  warn  you — you,  too,  are  detected. 

Leic.     How?     What? 

Mort.  Lord  Burleigh  went  to  Fotheringay, 
Just  as  the  luckless  deed  had  been  attempted ; 
Search' d    with    strict,   scrutiny   the   Queen's 

apartments, 
And  found  there — ■ 

Leic.  What? 

Mort.  A  letter,  which  the  Queen 

Had  just  address'd  to  you — 

Leic.  Unhappy  woman  ! — 

Mort.     In  which  she  calls  on  you  to  keep 
your  word, 
Renews  the  promise  of  her  hand,  and  mentions 
The  piclure  which  she  sent  you. 

Leic.  Death  and  hell ! 

Mort.     Lord  Burleigh  has  the  letter — 

Leic.  I  am  lost ! 

[During  the  following  speech  of  Mortimer 
Leicester  goes  up  and  down  as  in  despair. 

Mort.     Improve  the  moment;  be  before- 
hand with  him. 
And  save  yourself — save  her !     An  oath  can 

clear 
Your  fame ;  contrive  excuses  to  avert 
The  worst,     /am  disarm'd,  can  do  no  more; 
My  comrades  are  dispers'd — to  pieces  fall'n 
Our  whole  confed'racy.     For  Scotland  I, 
To  rally  such  new  friends  as  there  I  may. 
'Tis  now  your  turn,  my  Lord — try  what  your 

weight, 
What  bold  assurance  can  effect-. 

Leic.   (Stops   suddenly,    as    if  resolved.)  I 
will — 

[  Goes  to  the  door,  opens  it,  and  calls. 


Who    waits    without?      Guards!     seize    this 
wretched  traitor ! 
[  To  the  Officer,  who  comes  in  with  soldiers. 
And   guard    him    closely!     A   most  dreadful 

plot 
Is  brought  to  light — I'll  to  her  Majesty. 

Mort.    (Stands  for   a    time  petrified  with 
wonder;  collecls  himself  soon,  and  follows 
Leicester  with  his  looks  expressive  of  the 
most     sovereign     contempt. ) 
Infamous  wretch ! — But  I  deserve  it  all. 
Who  told  me,  then,  to  trust  this  practis'd  vil- 
lain? 
Now  o'er  my  head  he  strides,  and  on  my  fall 
He  builds  the  bridge  of  safety! — be  it  so, 
Go,  save  thyself — my  lips  are  seal'd  for  ever ; — 
I  will  not  join  e'en  thee  in  my  destruction — 
I  would  not  own  thee,  no,  not  e'en  in  death ; 
Life  is  the  faithless  villain's  only  good ! 

[To  the  Officer  of  the  Guard,  who  steps  for- 
ward to  seize  him. 
What  wilt  thou,  slave  of  tyranny,  with  me? 
I  laugh  to  scorn  thy  threat'nings — I  am  free. 
[Drawing  a  dagger. 
Officer.    He's  arm'd; — rush  in,  and  wrest 
his  weapon  from  him. 
[  They  rush  upoti  him,  he  defends  himself. 
Mort.    (Raising   his   voice.)  And    in    this 
latest  moment,  shall  my  heart 
Expand  itself  in  freedom,  and  my  tongue 
Shall  break  this  long  constraint.      Curse  and 

destruction 
Light    on   you  all,  who   have  betray'd   your 

faith, 
Your  God,   and  your  true  Sov' reign  !     Who, 

alike 
To  earthly  Mary  false  as  to  the  heav'nly, 
Have  sold  your  duties  to  this  bastard  Queen  ! 
Officer.     Hear   you   these   blasphemies? 

Rush  forward — seize  him  ! 
Mort.     Beloved  Queen !     I  could  not  set 
thee  free ; 
Yet  take  a  lesson  from  me  how  to  die. 
Mary,  thou  only  one,  O  !  pray  for  me  ! 
And  take  me  to  thy  heav'nly  home  on  high! 

[Stabs  himself,  and  falls  into  the  arms  of  the 
Guard. 
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SCENE   V. — The  Apartment  of  the   Queen. 

Elizabeth,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand, 
Burleigh. 

Eliz.     To  lure  me  thither !   trifle  with  me 
thus ! 
The  traitor!     Thus  to  lead  me,  as  in  triumph, 
Into  the  presence  of  his  paramour ! 
0,  Burleigh!    ne'er  was  woman  so  deceiv'd. 

Bur.     I  cannot  yet  conceive  what  potent 
means, 
What  magic  he  exerted,  to  surprise 
My  Queen's  accustom'd  prudence. 

Eliz.  O,  I  die 

For  shame !      How  must  he  laugh  to  scorn  my 

weakness ! 
I  thought  to  humble  her,  and  was  myself 
The  object  of  her  bitter  scorn. 

Bur.  By  this 

You  see  how  faithfully  I  counsell'd  you. 

Eliz.     O,    I   am   sorely   punish'd,    that   I 
turn'd 
My  ear  from  your  wise  counsels ;  yet  I  thought, 
I  might  confide  in  him.     Who  could  suspect, 
Beneath  the  vows  of  faithfullest  devotion, 
A  deadly  snare?     In  whom  can  I  confide, 
When  he  deceives  me  ?     He,  whom  I  have  made 
The  greatest  of  the  great,  and  ever  set 
The  nearest  to  my  heart,  and  in  this  court 
Allow' d  to  play  the  master  and  the  king. 

Bur.     Yet  in  that  very  moment  hebetray'd 
you, 
Betray'd  you  to  this  wily  Queen  of  Scots. 

Eliz.     O,  she  shall  pay  me  for  it  with  her 
life! 
Is  the  death-warrant  ready? 

Bur.  'Tis  prepar'd 

As  you  commanded. 

Eliz.  She  shall  surely  die — 

He  shall  behold  her  fall,  and  fall  himself! 
I've  driven  him  from  my  heart.      No  longer 

love, 
Revenge  alone  is  there  :  and  high  as  once 
He  stood,  so  low  and  shameful  be  his  fall ! 
A  monument  of  my  severity, 
As  once  the  proud  example  of  my  weakness. 
Conduct  him  to  the  Tower ;  let  a  commission 
Of  peers  be  nam'd  to  try  him.     He  shall  feel 
In  its  full  weight  the  rigor  of  the  law. 

Bur.     But  he  will  seek  thy  presence;  he 
will  clear — 

Eliz.     How  can  he  clear  himself?     Does 
not  the  letter 
Convict  him?     O,  his  crimes  are  manifest! 


Bur.     But  thou  art  mild  and  gracious!     His 
appearance, 
His  pow'rful  presence- — 

Eliz.  I  will  never  see  him ; 

No  never,  never  more.     Are  orders  giv'n, 
Not  to  admit  him,  should  he  come? 

Bur.  'Tis  done. 

Page.    (Entering.)  The  Earl  of  Leicester ! 

Eliz.  The  presumptuous  man  ! 

I  will  not  see  him.     Tell  him  that  I  will  not. 

Page.       I  am  afraid  to  bring  my  Lord  this 
message, 
Nor  would  he  credit  it. 

Eliz.  And  I  have  raised  him 

So  high,  that  my  own  servants  tremble  more 
At  him  than  me  ! 

Bur.    (To  the  Page.,)  The  Queen  forbids 
his  presence.       [  The  Page  retires  slowly. 

Eliz.   (After  a  pause.)  Yet,  if  it  still  were 
possible?     If  he 
Could  clear  himself?     Might  it  not  be  a  snare 
Laid  by  the  cunning  one,  to  sever  me 
From    my   best    friend — the  ever  treach'rous 

harlot ! 
She  might  have  writ  the  letter,  but  to  raise 
Pois'nous  suspicion  in  my  heart,  to  ruin 
The  man  she  hates. 

Bur.  Yet,  gracious  Queen,  consider — 


SCENE  VI. — Leicester  bursts  open  the  aoor 

with  violence,  and  enters  with  an 

imperious  air.) 

Leic.     Fain  would  I  see  the  shameless  man, 
who  dares 
Forbid  me  the  apartments  of  my  Queen  ! — 
Eliz.  (Avoiding  his  sight.)  Audacious  slave  ! 
Leic.  To  turn  me  from  the  door ! 

If  for  a  Burleigh  she  be  visible, 
She  must  be  so  to  me ! 

Bur.  My  Lord,  you  are 

Too  bold,  without  permission  to  intrude — 
Leic.     My  Lord,  you  are  too  arrogant,  to 
take 
The  lead  in  these  apartments.     What !     Per- 
mission ! 
I  know  of  none,  who  stands  so  high  at  court 
As  to  permit  my  doings,  or  refuse  them. 

[Humbly  approaching  Elizabeth. 
'Tis  from  my  Sov'reign's  lips  alone  that  I — 
Eliz.   (  Without  looking  at  him.)  Out  of  my 

sight,  deceitful,  worthless  traitor ! 
Leic.     'Tis  not  my  gracious  Queen  I  hear, 
but  Burleigh, 
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My  enemy,  in  these  ungentle  words. 
To  my  imperial  mistress  I  appeal ; 
Thou  hast  lent  him  thine  ear ;    I  ask  the  like. 
Eliz.      Speak,  shameless  wretch !     Increase 

your  crime — deny  it — 
Leic.     Dismiss   this    troublesome    intruder 
first. 
Withdraw,  my  Lord ;    it  is  not  of  your  office 
To   play   the    third    man  here :     between  the 

Queen 
And  me  there  is  no  need  of  witnesses. 
Retire — 

Eliz.   (To  Burleigh. )  Remain,  my  Lord; 

'tis  my  command. 
Leic.     What  has  a  third  to  do  'twixt  thee 
and  me? 
I  have  to  clear  myself  before  my  Queen, 
My  worshipp'd  Queen;    I  will  maintain   the 

rights 
Which  thou  hast  given  me :    these  rights  are 

sacred, 
And  I  insist  upon  it,  that  my  Lord 
Retire. 

Eliz.     This  haughty  tone  befits  you  well. 
Leic.     It  well  befits  me;  am  not  I  the  man, 
The  happy  man,  to  whom  thy  gracious  favor 
Has  giv'n  the  highest  station?   this  exalts  me 
Above  this  Burleigh,  and  above  them  all. 
Thy  heart  imparted  me  this  rank,  and  what 
Thy  favor  gave,  by  Heav'ns  I  will  maintain 
At  my  life's  hazard  !     Let  him  go,  it  needs 
Two  moments  only  to  exculpate  me. 

Eliz.     Think  not,  with  cunning  words,  to 

hide  the  truth. 
Leic.     That  fear  from  him,  so  voluble   of 
speech : 
But  what  I  say,  is  to  the  heart  address'd; 
And  I  will  justify  what  I  have  dar'd 
To  do,  confiding  in  thy  gen'rous  favor, 
Before  thy  heart  alone.     I  recognise 
No  other  jurisdiction. 
•    Eliz.  Base  deceiver ! 

'Tis  this,  e'en  this,  which  above  all  condemns 

you. 
My  Lord,  produce  the  letter.    \_To  Burleigh. 
Bur.  Here  it  is. 

Leic.     (Running    over    the    letter    without 
losing  his  presence  of  mind.)    'Tis  Mary 
Stuart's  hand — 
Eliz.  Read,  and  be  dumb  ! 

Leic.    (Having  read  it  quietly.)  Appearance 
is  against  me  ;    yet  I  hope 
I  shall  not  by  appearances  be  judg'd. 

Eliz.      Can  you  deny  your   secret    corres- 
pondence 


With  Mary? — that  she  sent,  and  you  receiv'd 
Her  picture,  that  you  gave  her  hopes  of  rescue? 

Leic.     It  were  an  easy  matter,  if  I  felt 
That  I  were  guilty  of  a  crime,  to  challenge 
The  testimony  of  my  enemy : 
Yet  bold  is  my  good  conscience.     I  confess 
That  she  hath  said  the  truth. 

Eliz.  Well  then,  thou  wretch  ! 

Bur.     His  own  words  sentence  him — 

Eliz.  Out  of  my  sight ! 

Away!     Conduct  the  traitor  to  the  Tow'r! 

Leic.     I  am  no  traitor ;    it  was  wrong,  I 
own, 
To  make  a  secret  of  this  step  to  thee ; — 
Yet  pure  was  my  intention,  it  was  done 
To  search  into  her  plots  and  to  confound  them. 

Eliz.     Vain  subterfuge ! 

Bur.  And  do  you  think,  my  Lord — 

Leic.      I've    play'd   a   dang'rous   game,    I 
know  it  well, 
And  none  but  Leicester  dare  be  bold  enough 
To  risk  it  at  this  court.     The  world  must  know 
How  I  detest  this  Stuart,  and  the  rank 
Which  here  I  hold,  my  monarch's  confidence, 
With  which  she  honors  me,  must  sure  suffice 
To  overturn  all  doubt  of  my  intentions. 
Well  may  the  man  thy  favor  above  all 
Distinguishes,  pursue  a  daring  course 
To  do  his  duty  ! 

Bur.  If  the  course  was  good, 

Wherefore  conceal  it? 

Leic.  You  are  us'd,  my  Lord, 

To  prate  before  you  act — the  very  chime 
Of  your  own  deeds.     This  is  your   manner, 

Lord. 
But  mine,  is  first  to  act,  and  then  to  speak. 

Bur.     Yes;    now  you  speak,   because   you 
must. 

Leic.    (Measuring  him  proudly  and  disdain- 
fully with  his  eyes.)  And  you 
Boast  of  a  wonderful,  a  mighty  action, 
That  you  have  sav'd  the  Queen,  have  snatch' d 

away 
The   mask  from  treach'ry: — all  is  known  to 

you  ; 
You  think,  forsooth,  that  nothing  can  escape 
Your  penetrating  eyes.      Poor,  idle  boaster! 
In  spite  of  all  your  cunning,  Mary  Stuart 
Was  free  to-day,  had  /not  hinder'd  it. 

Bur.      How?  you? 

Leic.  Yes,  I,  my  Lord :    the 

Queen  confided 
In  Mortimer;    she  open'd  to  the  youth 
Her  inmost  soul !     Yes,  she  went  farther  still ; 
She  gave  him,  too,  a  secret  bloody  charge, 
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Which  Paulet  had  before  refus'd  with  horror. 
Say,  is  it  so,  or  not? 

[The   Queen   and  Burleigh   look   at  one 

another  with  astonishment. 
Bur.  Whence  know  you  this? 

Leic.     Nay,  is  it  not  a  fact  ?     Now  answer 
me! 
And  where,  my  Lord,  where  were  your  thou- 
sand eyes 
Not  to  discover  Mortimer  was  false? 
That  he,  the  Guise's  tool,  and  Mary's  creature, 
A  raging  Papist,  daring  fanatic, 
Was  come  to  free  the  Stuart  and  to  murder 
The  Queen  of  England  ! 

Eliz.    (  With  the  utmost  astonishment.) 

How!     This  Mortimer? 
Letc.     'Twas  he   through  whom   our  cor- 
respondence pass'd ; 
This  plot  it  was  which  introduc'd  me  to  him. 
This  very  day  she  was  to  have  been  torn 


From  her  confinement;  he,  this  very  moment, 
Disclos'd  his  plan  to  me :   I  took  him  pris'ner, 
And  gave  him  to  the  guard,  when  in  despair 
To  see  his  work  o'erturn'd,  himself  unmask'd, 
He  slew  himself! 

Eliz.  O,  I  indeed  have  been 

Deceiv'd  beyond  example,  Mortimer! 

Bur.     This  happen'd,  then,  but  now?  Since 
last  we  parted? 

Leic.     For  my   own  sake,  I   must  lament 
the  deed — 
That  he  was  thus  cut  off.     His  testimony, 
Were  he  alive,  had  fully  clear'd  my  fame, 
And  freed  me  from  suspicion  : — 'twas  for  this 
That  I  surrender'd  him  to  open  justice. 
I  thought  to  choose  the  most  impartial  course 
To  verify  and  fix  my  innocence 
Before  the  world. 

Bur.  He  kill'd  himself,  you  say  ! 

Is't  so?     Or  did  you  kill  him? 
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Leic.  Vile  suspicion ! 

Hear  but  the  guard  who  seiz'd  him. 

[Zfr  ^w<?j  /£>  the  door,  and  calls. 
Ho!     Who  waits? 
[Enter  the  Officer  of  the  Guard. 
Sir,  tell  the  Queen  how  Mortimer  expir'd. 

Officer.     I   was   on    duty   in    the   palace 
porch, 
When  suddenly  my  Lord  threw  wide  the  door, 
And  order' d  me  to  take  the  knight  in  charge, 
Denouncing  him  a  traitor:    upon  this 
He  grew  enrag'd,  and  with  most  bitter  curses 
Against  our  sov'reign,  and  our  holy  faith, 
He  drew  a  dagger,  and  before  the  guards 
Could  hinder  his  intention,  plung'd  the  steel 
Into  his  heart,  and  fell  a  lifeless  corpse. 

Leic.     'Tiswell;  you  may  withdraw.    Her 
Majesty 
Has  heard  enough.      [The  Officer  withdraws. 

Eliz.  O  what  a  deep  abyss 

Of  monstrous  deeds ! 

Leic.  Who  was  it,  then,  my  Queen, 

Who  sav'd  you?     Was  it  Burleigh?     Did  he 

know 
The  dangers  which  surrounded  you?     Did  he 
Avert  them  from  your  head?     Your  faithful 

Leicester 
Was  your  good  angel. 

Bur.  This  same  Mortimer 

Died  most  conveniently  for  you,  my  Lord. 

Eliz.     What  I  should  say  I  know  not.     I 
believe  you. 
And  I  believe  you  not: — I  think  you  guilty, 
And  yet  I  think  you  not.     A  curse  on  her 
Who  caus'd  me  all  this  anguish! 

Leic.  She  must  die — 

I  now  myself  consent  unto  her  death. 
I  formerly  advis'd  you  to  suspend 
The  sentence,  till  some  arm  should  rise  anew 
On  her  behalf;    the  case  has  happen'd  now, 
And  I  demand  her  instant  execution. 

Bur.     You  give  this  counsel?     You! 

Leic.  Howe'er  it  wound 

My  feelings  to  be  forc'd  to  this  extreme, 
Yet  now  I  see  most  clearly,  now  I  feel 
That  the  Queen's   welfare   asks   this   bloody 

victim. 
'Tis  my  proposal,  therefore,  that  the  writ 
Be  drawn  at  once,  to  fix  the  execution. 

Bur.   (To   the   Queen. J    Since,    then,    his 
lordship  shows  such  earnest  zeal, 
Such  loyalty,  'twere  well,  were  he  appointed 
To  see  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

Leic.     Who?    I? 

Bur.  Yes,  you;    you  surely  ne'er 

could  find 


A  better  means  to  shake  off  the  suspicion 
Which  rests  upon  you  still,  than  to  command 
Her,  whom  'tis  said  you  love,  to  be  beheaded. 

Eliz.    (Looking  steadfastly  at  Leicester.  ) 
My  Lord  advises  well.     So  be  it,  then ! 

Leic.     It  were  but  fit  that  my  exalted  rank 
Should  free  me  from  so  mournful  a  commission, 
Which  would  indeed,  in  ev'ry  sense,  become 
A  Burleigh  better  than  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
The  man  who  stands  so  near  the  royal  person 
Should  have  no  knowledge  of  such  fatal  scenes : 
But  yet  to  prove  my  zeal,  to  satisfy 
My  Queen,  I  waive  my  charge's  privilege, 
And  take  upon  myself  this  hateful  duty. 

Eliz.     Lord    Burleigh    shall    partake    this 
with  you.  \_To  Burleigh. 

So  be  the  warrant  instantly  prepar'd. 

[Burleigh    withdraws;     a    tumult    heard 
without. 


SCENE   VII.  —  The   Queen,    the   Earl  of 
Kent. 

Eliz.     How    now,     my    Lord    of    Kent? 
What  uproar's  this 
I  hear  without? 

Kent.  My  Queen,  it  is  thy  people, 

Who,  round  the  palace  rang'd,  impatiently 
Demand  to  see  their  sov'reign. 

Eliz.  What's  their  wish? 

Kent.     A  panic  terror  has  already  spread 
Through    London,    that    thy    life   has   been 

attempted ; 
That  murderers  commission'd  from  the  Pope 
Beset  thee;  that  the  Catholics  have  sworn 
To  rescue  from  her  prison  Mary  Stuart, 
And  to  proclaim  her  Queen.    Thy  loyal  people 
Believe  it,  and  are  mad — her  head  alone 
Can  quiet  them — this  day  must  be  her  last. 

Eliz.     How  !     Will  they  force  me  then  ? 

Kent.  They  are  resolv'd — 


SCENE   VIII.—  Enter  Burleigh  and  Davi- 
son, with  a  paper. 

Eliz.     Well,  Davison? 

Dav.   (Approaches  earnestly.)  Your  orders 
are  obey'd, 
My  Queen — 

Eliz.  What  orders,  Sir? 

[As  she  is  a  lout  to  take  the  paper,  she  shud- 
ders, and  starts  back.  O  God  ! — 
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Bur.  Obey 

Thy  people's  voice;  it  is  the  voice  of  God. 

Eliz.   (Irresolute,  as  if  in  contest  with  her- 
self.) O  my  good  Lord,  who  will  assure 
me  now 
That  what  I  hear  is  my  whole  people's  voice, 
The  voice  of  all  the  world  !     Ah  !  much  I  fear, 
That,  if  I  now  should  listen  to  the  wish 
Of  the  wild  multitude,  a  diff 'rent  voice 
Might  soon  be  heard  ; — and  that  the  very  men, 
Who  now  by  force  oblige  me  to  this  step, 
May,  when  'tis  taken,  heavily  condemn  me! 


SCENE   IX. — Enter  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  enters  with  great  emotion. 

Shrew.     Hold  fast,  my  Queen,  they  wish 
to  hurry  thee ; 

[Seeing  Davison  with  the  paper. 
Be  firm — Or  is  it  then  decided? — is  it 
Indeed  decided  ?     I  behold  a  paper 
Of  ominous  appearance  in  his  hand, 
Let  it  not  at  this  moment  meet  thy  eyes, 
My  Queen  ! — 

Eliz.      Good    Shrewsbury !      I    am    con- 
straint— 
Shrew.     Who  can  constrain  thee?     Thou 
art  Queen  of  England, 
Here  must  thy  Majesty  assert  its  rights : 
Command  those  savage  voices  to  be  silent, 
Who  take  upon  themselves  to  put  constraint 
Upon  thy  royal  will,  to  rule  thy  judgment. 
Fear  only,  blind  conjecture,  move  thy  peo- 
ple; 
Thou  art  thyself  beside  thyself;,  thy  wrath 
Is  grievously  provok'd :   thou  art  but  mortal. 
And  canst  not  thus  ascend  the  judgment  seat. 
Bur.     Judgment  has  long  been  past.     It  is 
not  now 
The  time  to  speak,  but  execute  the  sentence. 
Kent.   (  Who,  on  Shrewsbury's  entry,  had 
retired,   comes  back.)    The  tumult  gains 
apace;  there  are  no  means 
To  moderate  the  people. 

Eliz.  (  To  Shrewsbury .)    See,  my  Lord, 
How  they  press  on. 

Shrew.  I  only  ask  a  respite; 

A  single  word  trac'd  by  thy  hand  decides 
The  peace,  the  happiness  of  all  thy  life ! 
Thou  hast  for  years  consider'd,  let  not,  then, 
A  moment  rul'd  by  passion  hurry  thee — 
But  a  short  respite — recollect  thyself! 
Wait  for  a  moment  of  tranquillity. 


Bur.    (Violently.)  Wait  for  it — pause — de- 
lay— till  flames  of  fire 
Consume  the  realm;  until  the  fifth  attempt 
Of  murder  be  successful !     God,  indeed, 
Hath  thrice  deliver'd  thee;  thy  late  escape 
Was  marvellous,  and  to  expect  again 
A  miracle,  would  be  to  tempt  thy  God  ! 
Shrew.     That    God,    whose   potent    hand 

hath  thrice  preserv'd  thee, 
Who  lent  my  aged  feeble  arm  the  strength 
To  overcome  the  madman  :— he  deserves 
Thy  confidence.     I  will  not  raise  the  voice 
Of  justice  now,  for  now  is  not  the  time; 
Thou  canst  not  hear  it  in  this  storm  of  passion. 
Yet  listen  but  to  this !     Thou  tremblest  now 
Before  this  living  Mary — tremble  rather 
Before  the  murder' d,  the  beheaded  Mary. 
She  will  arise,  and  quit  her  grave,  will  range 
A  fiend  of  discord,  an  avenging  ghost 
Around  thy  realm,  and  turn  thy  people's  hearts 
From  their  allegiance.     For  as  yet  the  Britons 
Hate  her,   because  they  fear  her;    but  most 

surely 
Will  they  avenge  her,  when  she  is  no  more. 
They  will  no  more  behold  the  enemy 
Of  their  belief,  they  will  but  see  in  her 
The  much-lamented  issue  of  their  kings 
A  sacrifice  to  jealousy  and  hate. 
Then  quickly  shalt  thou  see  the  sudden  change 
When  thou  hast  done  the  bloody  deed ;  then 

go 
Through  London,  seek  thy  people,  which  till 

now 
Around  thee  swarm' d  delighted  ;  thou  shalt  see 
Another  England,  and  another  people; 
For  then  no  more  the  godlike  dignity 
Of  justice,  which  subdued  thy  subject's  hearts, 
Will  beam  around  thee.     Fear,  the  dread  ally 
Of  tyranny,  will  shudd'ring  march  before  thee, 
And  make  a  wilderness  in  ev'ry  street — 
The  last,  extremest  crime  thou  hast  committed. 
What  head  is  safe,  if  the  anointed  fall? 

Eliz.     Ah !     Shrewsbury,    you    sav'd    my 

life,  you  turn'd 
The  murd'rous  steel  aside;  why  let  you  not 
The  dagger  take  its  course?    then  all   these 

broils 
Would  have  been  ended ;  then,  releas'd  from 

doubt, 
And  free  from  blame,  I  should  be  now  at  rest 
In  my  still  peaceful  grave.     In  very  sooth, 
I'm  weary  of  my  life,  and  of  my  crown. 
If  Heav'n  decree  that  one  of  us  two  Queens 
Must  perish,  to  secure  the  other's  life — 
And  sure  it  must  be  so — why  should  not  I 
Be  she  who  yields?     My  people  must  decide; 
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I  give  them  back  the  Sovereignty  they  gave. 
God  is  my  witness,  that  I  have  not  liv'd 
For  my  own  sake,  but  for  my  people's  welfare. 
If  they  expect  from  this  false,  fawning  Stuart, 
The  younger  sovereign,  more  happy  days, 
I  will  descend  with  pleasure  from  the  throne, 
Again  repair  to  Woodstock's  quiet  bowers, 
Where  once  I  spent  my  unambitious  youth ; 
Where  far  remov'd  from  all  the  vanities 
Of  earthly  power,  I  found  within  myself 
True  Majesty.     I  am  not  made  to  rule — 
A  ruler  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
My  heart  is  soft  and  tender.     I  havegovern'd 
These  many  years,  this  kingdom  happily. 
But  then  I  only  needed  to  make  happy : 
Now,  comes  my  first  important  regal  duty, 
And  now  I  feel  how  weak  a  thing  I  am. 

Bur.     Now  by  mine  honor,  when  I  hear 

my  Queen, 
My  royal  liege,  speak  such  unroyal  words, 
I  should  betray  my  office,  should  betray 
My  country,  were  I  longer  to  be  silent. 
You  say  you  love  your  people  'bove  yourself, 
Now  prove  it.     Choose  not  peace  for  your 

own  heart, 
And    leave    your   kingdom   to   the  storms  of 

discord. 
Think  on  the  church.     Shall,  with  this  Papist 

Queen, 
The  ancient  superstition  be  renew'd? 
The  monk  resume  his  sway,  the  Roman  legate 
In  pomp  march  hither  ;  lock  our  churches  up, 
Dethrone  our  monarchs?     I  demand  of  you 
The  souls  of  all  your  subjects — as  you  now 
Shall  act,  they  all  are  sav'd,  or  all  are  lost ! 
Here  is  no  time  for  mercy; — to  promote 
Your  people's  welfare  is  your  hightest  duty. 
If  Shrewsbury  has  sav'd  your  life,  then  I 
Will   save   both    you,   and  England — that  is 

more ! 

Eliz.     I  would  be  left  alone.     No  conso- 
lation, 
No  counsel,  can  be  drawn  from  human  aid 
In  this  conjuncture : — I  will  lay  my  doubts 
Before  the  Judge  of  all : — I  am  resolv'd 
To   act   as    He  shall  teach.     Withdraw,  my 
Lords. 

[To  Davison,  who  lays  the  paper  on  the  ta- 
ble. 
You,  Sir,  remain  in  waiting — close  at  hand. 
[The  Lords  withdraw;  Shrewsbury  alone 
stands  for  a  few  moments  before  the  Queen, 
regards  her  significantly,  then  withdraws 
slowly,    and  with   an   expression   of  the 
deepest  anguish. 


SCENE  X. — Elizabeth  alone. 

0  !  servitude  of  popularity  ! 
Disgraceful  slavery  !     How  weary  am  I 
Of  flattering  this  idol,  which  my  soul 
Despises  in  its  inmost  depth !     O  !    when 
Shall  I  once  more  be  free  upon  this  throne? 

1  must  respect  the  people's  voice,  and  strive 
To  win  the  favor  of  the  multitude, 

And  please  the  fancies  of  a  mob,  whom  nought 
But  jugglers'  tricks  delight.     O  call  not  him 
A  king,  who  needs  must  please  the  world :   'tis 

he 
Alone,  who  in  his  actions  does  not  heed 
The  fickle  approbation  of  mankind. 
Have  I  then  practis'd  justice,  all  my  life 
Shunn'd   each  despotic  deed;    have  I  done 

this 
Only  to  bind  my  hands  against  this  first, 
This  necessary  act  of  violence? 
My  own  example  now  condemns  myself! 
Had  I  but  been  a  tyrant,  like  my  sister, 
My  predecessor,  I  could  fearless,  then, 
Have  shed  this  royal  blood : — but  am  I  now 
Just   by   my   own   free   choice?     No — I   was 

fore'd 
By  stern  necessity  to  use  this  virtue ; 
Necessity,  which  binds  e'en  monarch's  wills. 
Surrounded  by  my  foes,  my  people's  love 
Alone  supports  me  on  my  envied  throne. 
All  Europe's  pow'rs  confederate  to  destroy  me ; 
The  Pope's  inveterate  decree  declares  me 
Accurst  and  excommunicated.     France 
Betrays  me  with  a  kiss,  and  Spain  prepares 
At  sea  a  fierce  exterminating  war; 
Thus  stand  I,  in  contention  with  the  world, 
A  poor  defenceless  woman :   I  must  seek 
To  veil  the  spot  in  my  imperial  birth, 
By  which  my  father  cast  disgrace  upon  me; 
In  vain  with  princely  virtues  would  I  hide  it; 
The  envious  hatred  of  my  enemies 
Uncovers  it,  and  places  Mary  Stuart 
A  threat'ning  fiend  before  me  evermore! 
[  Walking   up   and  down,    with   quick   and 
agitated  steps. 

0  no !    this  fear  must  end.     Her  head  must 

fall! 

1  will  have  peace.  She  is  the  very  fury 
Of  my  existence;  a  tormenting  demon, 
Which  destiny  has  fasten'd  on  my  soul. 
Wherever  I  had  planted  me  a  comfort, 

A  flatt'ring  hope,  my  way  was  ever  cross'd 

By  this  infernal  viper !     She  has  torn 

My  fav'rite,  and  my  destined  bridegroom  from 

me. 
The  hated  name  of  ev'ry  ill  I  feel 
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Is  Mary  Stuart — were  but  she  no  more 
On  earth,  I  should  be  free  as  mountain  air. 

[Standing  still. 
With  what  disdain  did  she  look  down  on  me, 
As  if  her  eye  should  blast  me  like  the  light- 
ning ! 
Poor  feeble  wretch !     I  bear  far  other  arms, 
Their  touch  is  mortal,  and  thou  art  no  more. 
[Advancing  to  the  table  hastily,  and  taking 
the  pen. 
I  am  a  bastard  am  I  ?     Hapless  wretch, 
I  am  but  so  the  while  thou  liv'st  and  breath'st. 
[Thy  death  will  make  my  birth  legitimate,] 
The  moment  I  destroy  thee,  is  the  doubt 
Destroy'd,  which  hangs  o'er  my  imperial  right. 
As  soon  as  England  has  no  other  choice, 
My     mother's     honor     and     my     birthright 
triumphs ! 
[She  signs  with  resolution  ;  lets  her  pen  then 
fall,  and  steps  back  with  an  expression  of 
terror — After  a  pause  she  rings. 


SCENE  XL— Elizabeth,  Davison. 

Eliz.     Where  are  their  Lordships? 
Dav.  They  are  gone  to  quell 

The  tumult  of  the  people.     The  alarm 
Was  instantly  appeas'd,  when  they  beheld 
The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.    That's  he !  exclaim'd 
A  hundred  voices — that's  the  man — he  sav'd 
The  Queen,  hear  him — the  bravest  man  in 

England ! 
And  now  began  the  gallant  Talbot,  blam'd 
In  gentle  words  the  people's  violence, 
And  used  such  strong,  persuasive  eloquence, 
That  all  were  pacified,  and  silently 
They  slunk  away. 

Eliz.  The  fickle  multitude ! 

Which  turns  with  ev'ry  wind.     Unhappy  he 
Who   leans  upon   this  reed!     'Tis   well,   Sir 

William  ; 
You  may  retire  again — 

[As  he  is  going  towards  the  door. 
And,  Sir,  this  paper, 
Receive  it  back ;  I  place  it  in  your  hands. 
Dav.   ( Casts   a   look   upon   the  paper,    and 
starts   back.)     My  gracious  Queen — thy 
name! — 'tis  then  decided. 
Eliz.     I  had  but  to  subscribe  it — I  have 
done  so — 
A  paper  sure  cannot  decide — a  name 
Kills  not — 

Dav.     Thy  name,  my  Queen,  beneath  this 
paper, 


Is  most  decisive — kills — 'tis  like  the  lightning, 
Which  blasteth  as  it  flies !     This  fatal  scroll 
Commands  the  Sheriff  and  Commissioners 
To  take  departure  straight  for  Fotheringay, 
And  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  announce  her  death, 
Which  must  at  dawn  be  put  in  execution. 
There  is  no  respite,  no  discretion,  here — 
As  soon  as  I  have  parted  with  this  writ, 
Her  race  is  run — 

Eliz.  Yes,  Sir,  the  Lord  has  plac'd 

This  weighty  bus'ness  in  your  feeble  hands; 
Seek  him  in  pray'r,  to  light  you  with  his  wis- 
dom; 
I  go — and  leave  you,  Sir,  to  do  your  duty. 

[  Going. 
Dav.  No;  leave  me  not,  my  Queen,  till  I 
have  heard 
Your  will.  The  only  wisdom  that  I  need 
Is,  word  for  word,  to  follow  your  commands. 
Say,  have  you  placed  this  warrant  in  my  hands, 
To  see  that  it  be  speedily  enforced? 

Eliz.     That    you   must    do,   as    your  own 

prudence  dictates. 
Dav.  ( Interrupting  her  quickly,  and  alarmed.) 
Not  mine — O  God  forbid !   Obedience  is 
My  only  prudence  here.     No  point  must  now 
Be  left  to  be  decided  by  your  servant, 
A  small  mistake  would  here  be  regicide, 
A  monstrous  crime,  from  which  my  soul  re- 
coils: 
Permit  me,  in  this  weighty  act,  to  be 
Your  passive  instrument,  without  a  will; — 
Tell    me    in    plain    undoubted    terms   your 

pleasure, 
What  with  the  bloody  mandate  I  should  do. 
Eliz.     Its  name  declares  its  meaning. 
Dav.  Do  you,  then, 

My  Liege,  command  its  instant  execution? 
Eliz.     I   said  not  that;    I  tremble  but  to 

think  it. 
Dav.     Shall   I  retain  it,  then,  'till  further 

orders  ? 
Eliz.     At  your  own  risk;    you  answer  the 

event. 
DAV       I ! — gracious    Heavens  ! — O    speak, 

my  Queen,  your  pleasure  ! 
Eliz.     My   pleasure  is,   that  this  unhappy 
bus'ness 
Be  no  more  mention'd  to  me;  that  at  last 
I  may  be  freed  from  it,  and  that  for  ever. 
Dav.     It  costs  you  but  a  word — determine 
then  ; 
What  shall  I  do  with  this  mysterious  scroll? 
Eliz.     I  have  declar'd  it,  plague  me,  Sir, 
no  longer. 
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Dav.     You  have  declar'd  it?   say  you?   O, 
my  Queen, 
You  have  said  nothing.     Please,  my  gracious 

mistress, 
But  to  remember — 

Eliz.    (Stamps  on  the  ground.)    Insupport- 
able ! 
Dav.      O,    be    indulgent    to  me !     I    have 
enter' d 
Unwittingly,  not  many  months  ago, 
Upon  this  office ;  I  know  not  the  language 
Of  courts  and  kings.     I  ever  have  been  rear'd 
In  simple,  open  wise,  a  plain  blunt  man ; 
Be  patient  with  me;  nor  deny  your  servant 
A  light  to  lead  him  clearly  to  his  duty. 

[He  approaches  her  in  a  supplicating  posture, 
she  turns  her  back  on  him;   he  stands  in 
despair;    then  speaks  with  a  tone  of  reso- 
lution. 
Take,  take  again  this  paper — take  it  back ! 
Within  my  hands,  it  is  a  glowing  fire. 
Select  not  me,  my  Queen?  select  not  me 
To  serve  you  in  this  terrible  conjuncture. 
Eliz,     Go,  Sir; — fulfil  the  duties  of  your 
office !  [Exit. 


SCENE  XII. — Davison,  then  Burleigh. 

Dav.     She  goes !     She  leaves  me  doubting, 
and  perplex'd 
With  this  dread  paper !     How  to  act  I  know 
not; 


Should  I  retain  it,  should  I  forward  it? 

[To  Burleigh,  who  enters. 
O !   I  am  glad  that  you  are  come,  my  Lord, 
'Tis  you  who  have  preferr'd  me  to  this  charge; 
Now  free  me  from  it,  for  I  undertook  it, 
Unknowing  how  responsible  it  made  me. 
Let  me,  then,  seek  again  th'  obscurity 
In  which  you  found  me ;  this  is  not  my  place. 
Bur.       How    now?      Take   courage,    Sir! 
Where  is  the  warrant? 
The  Queen  was  with  you. 

Dav.  She  has  quitted  me 

In  bitter  anger.     O  advise  me,  help  me, 
Save  me  from  this  fell  agony  of  doubt! 
My  Lord,  here  is  the  warrant:  it  is  sign'd! 
Bur.     Indeed?  O  give  it,  give  it  me! 

I  may  not. 
How! 
She  has  not  yet  explained  her  final 


Dav. 
Bur. 
Dav. 

will. 
Bur. 


Explain'd  !    She  has  subscrib'd  it ; — 
give  it  me. 
Dav.     I  am  to  execute  it,  and  I  am  not. 
Great  Heavens !   I  know  not  what  I  am  to  do ! 
Bur.    (Urging  more  violently.)   It  must  be 
now,  this  moment,  executed — 
The  warrant,  Sir.     You're  lost  if  you  delay. 
Dav.     So  am  I  also,  if  I  act  too  rashly. 
Bur.     What   strange  infatuation.     Give  it 

me. 
[Snatches  the  paper  from  him,  and  exit  with  it. 
Dav.     What  would  you?     Hold!  You  will 
be  my  destruction  !  [Exit. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE    I. — -The  Scene  the  same  as  in  the 
First  Acl. 

Hannah  Kennedy  in  deep  mourning,  her  eyes 
still  red  from  weeping  in  great  but  qniet 
anguish,  is  employed  in  sealing  letters  and 
parcels.  Her  sorrow  often  interrupts  her 
occupation,  and  she  is  seen  at  such  intervals 
to  pray  in  silence.  Paulet  and  Drury, 
also  in  mourning,  enter,  followed  by  many 
servants,  who  bear  golden  and  silver  vessels, 
mirrors,  paintings,  and  other  valuables,  and 
fill  the  back  part  of  the  stage  with  them : 
Paulet  delivers  to  the  Nurse  a  box  of  jewels 
and  a  paper,  and  seems  to  inform  her  by 
signs,  that  it  contains  the  inventory  of  the 
effecls  the  Queen  had  brought  with  her. 
At  the  sight  of  these  riches,  the  anguish  of  the 
Nurse  is  renewed;  she  sinks  into  a  deep, 
gloomy  melancholy,  during  which  Drury, 
Paulet,  and  the  Servants,  silently  retire. 


Melvil  enters. 

Ken.    (Screams  aloud,  as  soon  as  she  ob- 
serves him.)    Melvil!     Is' t  you?     Behold 
I  you  again? 
Mel.      Yes,    faithful    Kennedy,    we    meet 

once  more. 
Ken.     After  this  long,  long  painful  sepa- 
ration ! 
Mel.     A    most   unhappy,   bitter    meeting, 

this! 
Ken.     You  come — 

Mel.  To  take  an  everlasting  leave 

Of  my  dear  Queen — to  bid  a  last  farewell ! 
Ken.     And   now   at   length,  now   on  the 
fatal  morn 
Which  brings  her  death,  they  grant  our  royal 

Lady 
The  presence  of  her  friends.     O,  worthy  Sir, 
I  will  not  question  you,  how  you  have  far'd, 
Nor  tell  you  all  the  suff' rings  we've  endured, 
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Since  you  were  torn  away  from  us: — alas! 
There  will  be  time  enough  for  that  hereafter. 
O,  Melvil,  Melvil,  why  was  it  our  fate 
To  see  the  dawn  of  this  unhappy  day  ! 

Mel.     Let  us  not  melt  each  other  with  our 

grief. 
Throughout  my  whole  remaining  life,  as  long 
As  ever  it  may  be,  I'll  sit  and  weep; 
A  smile  shall  never  more  light  up  these  cheeks, 
Ne'er  will  I  lay  this  sable  garb  aside, 
But  lead  henceforth  a  life  of  endless  mourning. 
Yet  on  this  last  sad  day,  I  will  be  firm ; 
Pledge  me  your  word  to  moderate  your  grief; 
And  when  the  rest,  of  comfort  all  bereft, 
Abandon' d  to  despair,  wail  round  her,  we 
Will  lead  her  with  heroic  resolution, 
And  be  her  staff  upon  the  road  to  death ! 
Ken.     Melvil !     You  are  deceiv'd,  if  you 

suppose 
The  Queen  has  need  of  our  support  to  meet 
Her  death  with  firmness.     She  it  is,  my  friend, 
Who  will  exhibit  the  undaunted  heart. 
O !  trust  me,  Mary  Stuart  will  expire 
As  best  becomes  a  Heroine  and  Queen  ! 

Mel.     Receiv'd  she  firmly,  then,  the  sad 

decree 
Of  death? — 'tis  said,  that  she  was  not  pre- 

par'd. 
Ken.     She  was  not ;  yet  they  were  far  other 

terrors 
Which    made   our  Lady  shudder:     'twas  not 

death, 
But  her  deliverer,  which  made  her  tremble. 
Freedom  was  promis'd  us;  this  very  night 
Had  Mortimer  engag'd  to  bear  us  hence: 
And   thus  the  Queen,  perplex' d  'tvvixt  hope 

and  fear, 
And  doubting  still  if  she  should  trust  her  honor 
And  royal  person  to  th'  advent' rous  youth, 
Sat  waiting  for  the  morning.     On  a  sudden 
We  hear  a  boist'rous  tumult  in  the  castle; 
Our  ears  are  startled  by  repeated  blows 
Of  many  hammers,  and  we  think  we  hear 
The  approach  of  our  deliv'rers  : — hope  salutes 

us, 
And  suddenly  and  unresisted,  wakes 
The  sweet  desire  of  life.      And  now  at  once 
The  portals  are  thrown  open — it  is  Paulet, 
Who  comes  to  tell  us — that — the  carpenters 
Erect  beneath  our  feet  the  murd'rous  scaffold  ! 

[She  turns  aside,   overpowered  by  excessive 
anguish. 

Mel.     O  God  in  Heav'n  !    O  tell  me  then, 
how  bore 
The  Queen  this  terrible  vicissitude? 


Ken.     (After  a  pause,  in   which   she  has 
somewhat  collected  herself.)    Not  by  de- 
grees can  we  relinquish  life ; 
Quick,  sudden,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
The  separation  must  be  made,  the  change 
From  temporal  to  eternal  life; — and  God 
Imparted  to  our  mistress  at  this  moment 
His  grace,  to  cast  away  each  earthly  hope, 
And  firm  and  full  of  faith  to  mount  the  skies. 
No  sign  of  pallid  fear  dishonor'd  her; 
No   word   of  mourning,   'till   she   heard  the 

tidings 
Of  Leicester's  shameful  treach'ry,  the  sad  fate 
Of  the  deserving  youth,  who  sacrificed 
Himself  for  her:    the  deep,  the  bitter  anguish 
Of  that  old  knight,  who  lost,  through  her,  his 

last, 
His  only  hope ;    till  then  she  shed  no  tear, — 
'Twas  then  her  tears  began  to  flow,  'twas  not 
Her  own,  but  others'  wo  which  wrung  them 
from  her. 
Mel.     Where  is  she  now?     Can    you  not 

lead  me  to  her? 
Ken.     She  spent  the  last  remainder  of  the 
night 
In  pray'r,  and  from   her  dearest  friends  she 

took 
Her  last  farewell  in  writing : — then  she  wrote 
Her  will  with  her  own  hand.     She  now  enjoys 
A  moment  of  repose,  the  latest  slumber 
Refreshes  her  weak  spirits. 

Mel.  Who  attends  her? 

Ken.     None  but  her  women  and  physician 
Burgoyne : 
You  seem  to  look  around  you  with  surprise; 
Your  eyes  appear  to  ask  me  what  should  mean 
This  show  of  splendor  in  the  house  of  death. 
O,  Sir,  while  yet  we  lived  we  suffer'd  want; 
But  at  our  death  plenty  returns  to  us. 


SCENE   II.—  Enter  Margaret  Curl. 

Ken.     How,  Madam,  fares  the  Queen?    Is 

she  awake? 
Mar.    (Drying  her  tears.)    She  is  already 

dressed — she  asks  for  you. 
Ken.     I  go; 

[To  Melvil,  who  seems  to  wish  to  accom- 
pany her. 
But  follow  not,  until  the  Queen 
Has  been  prepar'd  to  see  you.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Melvil,  sure, 

The  ancient  steward? 

Mel.  Yes,  the  same. 
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Mar.  O,  Sir, 

This  is  a  house  which  needs  no  steward  now ! 
Melvil,  you  come  from  London;  can  you  give 
No  tidings  from  my  husband? 

Mel.  It  is  said 

He  will  be  set  at  liberty  as  soon — 

Mar.     As  soon  as  our  dear  Queen  shall  be 
no  more. 
O,  the  unworthy,  the  disgraceful  traitor! 
He  is  our  Lady's  murderer — 'tis  said 
It  was  his  testimony  which  condemn'd  her. 

Mel.     'Tis  true. 

Mar.  O,  curse  upon  him! — be  his  soul 

Condemn'd    for   ever!  —  he   has  borne   false 
witness — 

Mel.     Think,  Madam,  what  you  say. 

Mar.  I  will  maintain  it 

With  ev'ry  sacred  oath,  before  the  court, 
I  will  repeat  it  in  his  very  face ; 
The  world  shall  hear  of  nothing  else.     I  say 
That  she  dies  innocent ! 

Mel.  God  grant  it  true  ! 


SCENE  III. — Enter  Hannah  Kennedy. 

Ken.    (To   Curl. )    Go,  Madam,  and   re- 
quire a  cup  of  wine — 
'Tis  for  our  Lady. 
Mel.  Is  the  Queen,  then,  sick? 

Ken.     She  thinks  that  she  is  strong;  she  is 
deceiv'd 
By  her  heroic  courage;  she  believes 
She  has  no  need  of  nourishment;    yet  still 
A  hard  and  painful  task's  allotted  to  her. 
Her  enemies  shall  not  enjoy  the  triumph  ; 
They  shall  not  say   that  fear   hath   blanch' d 

her  cheeks, 
When    her   fatigues   have   conquer'd    human 
weakness. 
Mel.     May  I  approach  her? 
Ken.  She  will  come  herself. 


SCENE  IV. — Enter  Burgoyne  :  two  women 
of  the  chamber  follow  him,  weeping,  and  in 
deep  mourning. 

Burg.     O,  Melvil! 

Mel.  O,  Burgoyne  : 

[  They  embrace  silently. 
First  Woman.   (To the  Nurse. )  She  chose 
to  be 
Alone: — she  wishes,  at  this  awful  moment, 
For  the  last  time  to  commune  with  her  God. 


SCENE   V. — Enter  Margaret  Curl,   bear- 
ing  a  golden   cup   of  wine ;    she  places   it 

hastily  upon  the  table,  and  leans,  pale  and 

trembling,  against  a  chair. 

Mel.     How,    Madam !     What    has    fright- 
en'd  vou? 

Ken.  O  God ! 

Burg.     Speak,  Madam. 

Mar.  What,  alas!    have  I  beheld  ! 

Mel.     Come  to  yourself,  and  say  what  you 
have  seen ! 

Mar.     As  I  went  down  the  staircase  which 
conducts 
To  the  great  hall  below,  a  door  stood  open ; 
I  look'd  into  the  chamber,  and  I  saw — 
O  Heav'n ! 

Mel.         What  saw  you  ? 

Mar.  All  the  walls  were  hung 

With  black;    a   spacious   scaffold,  too,    o'er- 

spread 
With  sable  cloth,  was  rais'd  above  the  floor, 
And  in  the  middle  of  the  scaffold  stood 
A  dreadful  sable  block !    upon  it  lay 
A  naked,  polish'd  axe; — the  hall  was  full 
Of  cruel  people,  crowding  round  the  scaffold  ; 
Who,  with  a  horrid  thirst  for  human  blood, 
Seem'd  waiting  for  the  viclim  ! 

The  Women.  Gracious  Heav'n 

Protecl  our  Queen ! 

Mel.  Be  calm;  the  Queen  approaches. 


SCENE  VI.  —  Enter  Mary  in  white  and 
sumptuously  arrayed,  as  for  a  festival :  she 
wears  hanging  from  her  neck,  on  a  row  of 
small  beads,  an  Agnus  Dei ;  a  rosary  hangs 
from  her  girdle ;  she  bears  a  crucifix  in  her 
hand,  and  a  diadem  of  precious  stones  binds 
her  hair;  her  large  blach  veil  is  thrown 
back.  On  her  entrance,  all  present  fall  back 
on  both  sides  with  the  most  violent  expressions 
of  anguish.  Melvil  falls  involuntarily  upon 
his  knees. 

Mary.    ( With  quiet  majesty,   looking  round 
the  whole  circle.)  Why  these  complaints? 
Why  weep  ye?     Ye  should  rather 
Rejoice  with  me,  that  now  at  length  the  end 
Of  my  long  wo  approaches;    that  my  shackles 
Fall  off,  my  prison  opens,  and  my  soul 
Delighted  mounts  on  seraph's  wings,  and  seeks 
The  land  of  everlasting  liberty. 
When  I  was  offer'd  up  to  the  oppression 
Of  my  proud  enemy,  was  forc'd  to  suffer 
Ignoble  taunts,  and  insults  most  unfitting 
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A    free  and  sov' reign  Queen,   then   was   the 

time 
To  weep  for  me ;    but,  as  an  earnest  friend, 
Beneficent  and  healing  Death  approaches. 
All  the  indignities  which  I  have  suffer'd 
On  earth,  are  cover'd  by  his  sable  wings. 
The  most  degraded  criminal's  ennobled 
By  his  last  suff  rings,  by  his  final  exit; 
I  feel  again  the  crown  upon  my  brows, 
And  dignity  possess  my  swelling  soul ! 

\_Advancing  a  few  steps. 
How !     Melvil  here  !     My  worthy  Sir,  not  so ; 
Arise ;    you  rather  come  in  time  to  see 
The  triumph  of  your  mistress,  than  her  death. 
One  comfort,  which  I  never  had  expected, 
Is  granted  me,  that,  after  death,  my  name 
Will  not  be  quite  abandon'd  to  my  foes; 
One  friend  at  least,  one  partner  of  my  faith, 
Will  be  my  witness  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Say,  honest  Melvil,  how  you  far'd  the  while 
In  this  inhospitable,  hostile  land? 
For  since  the  time  they  tore  you  from  my  side, 
My  fears  for  you  have  oft  depress' d  my  soul. 

Mel.     No  other  evil  gall'd  me,  but  my  grief 
For  thee,  and  that  I  wanted   pow'r  to  serve 

thee. 
Mary.     How   fares   my   chamberlain,   old 

Didier? 
But  sure  the  faithful  servant  long  has  slept 
The  sleep  of  death,  for  he  was  full  of  years. 
Mel.     God  hath   not  granted  him   as  yet 

this  grace ; 
He  lives  to  see  the  grave  o'erwhelm  thy  youth. 
Mary.     O !     Could  I  but  have  felt  before 

my  death, 
The  happiness  of  pressing  one  descendant 
Of  the  dear  blood  of  Stuart  to  my  bosom. 
But  I  must  suffer  in  a  foreign  land, 
None  but  my  servants  to  bewail  my  fate  ! 
Sir ;  to  your  loyal  bosom  I  commit 
My  latest  wishes.     Bear  then,  Sir,  my  blessing 
To  the  most  Christian  king,  my  royal  brother, 
And  the  whole  royal  family  of  France. 
I  bless  the  cardinal,  my  honor'd  uncle, 
And  also  Henry  Guise,  my  noble  cousin, 
I  bless  the  holy  Father,  the  vicegerent 
Of  Christ  on  earth,  who  will,  I  trust,  bless  me. 
I  bless  the  king  of  Spain,  who  nobly  offer'd 
Himself  as  my  deliv'rer,  my  avenger. 
They  are  remember' d  in  my  will :    I  hope 
That  they  will  not  despise,  how  poor  soe'er 
They  be,  the  presents  of  a  heart  which  loves 

them.  [  Turning  to  her  servants. 

I  have  bequeath'd  you  to  my  royal  brother 
Of  France;    he  will  protect  you,  he  will  give 

you 


Another  country,  and  a  better  home ; 
And  if  my  last  desire  have  any  weight, 
Stay  not  in  England;  let  no  haughty  Briton 
Glut  his  proud  heart  with  your  calamities, 
Nor   see  those   in   the  dust,  who  once   were 

mine. 
Swear  by  this  image  of  our  suff' ring  Lord, 
To  leave  this  fatal  land,  when  I'm  no  more. 
Mel.    ( Touching  the   crucifix. )    I   swear 

obedience,  in  the  name  of  all. 
Mary.     What  I,  though  poor  and  plunder'd, 

still  possess, 
Of  which  I  am  allow'd  to  make  disposal, 
Shall  be  amongst  you  shar'd;  for  I  have  hope 
In  this  at  least,  my  will  may  be  fulfill'd. 
And  what  I  wear  upon  the  way  to  death, 
Is  yours — nor  envy  me  on  this  occasion, 
The  pomp  of  earth  upon  the  road  to  heav'n. 

\_To  the  ladies  of  the  chamber. 
To  you,  my  Alice,  Gertrude,  Rosamund, 
I    leave   my   pearls,  my  garments:     you  are 

young, 
And  ornament  may  still  delight  your  hearts. 
You,  Margaret,  possess  the  nearest  claims, 
To  you  I  should  be  gen'rous  :   for  I  leave  you 
The  most  unhappy  woman  of  them  all. 
That  I  have  not  aveng'd  your  husband's  fault 
On  you,  I  hope  my  legacy  will  prove. 
The  worth  of  gold,  my  Hannah,  charms  not 

thee; 
Nor  the  magnificence  of  precious  stones: 
My  memory,  I  know,  will  be  to  thee 
The  dearest  jewel ;  take  this  handkerchief, 
I  work'd  it  for  thee,  in  the  hours  of  sorrow, 
With  my   own  hands,  and  my  hot  scalding 

tears 
Are  woven  in  the  texture: — you  will  bind 
My  eyes  with  this,  when  it  is  time:   this  last, 
Sad  service  I  would  wish  but  from  my  Hannah. 
Ken.     O  Melvil !     I  cannot  support  it. 
Mary.  Come, 

Come  all,  and  now  receive  my  last  farewell. 
[She  stretches  forth  her  hands ;  //;,?  Women 

violently  weeping,  fall  successively  at  her 
feet,  and  kiss  her  outstretched  hand. 

Marg'ret  farewell — my  Alice,  fare  thee  well; 
Thanks  Burgoyne,  for  thy  honest  faithful  ser- 
vice— ■ 
Thy  lips  are  hot,  my  Gertrude: — I  have  been 
Much  hated,  yet  have  been  as  much  belov'd. 
May  a  deserving  husband  bless  my  Gertrude, 
For  this  warm  glowing  heart  is  form'd  for  love, 
Bertha,  thy  choice  is  better,  thou  hadst  rather 
Becomethe  chasteand  pious  bride  of  heav'n; — 
O  !  haste  thee  to  fulfil  thy  vows ; — the  goods 
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Of  earth  are  all  deceitful; — thou  may'st  learn 
This  lesson  from  thy  Queen.     No  more;  fare- 
well, 
Farewell,    farewell,   my   friends,   farewell   for 
ever. 
[She  turns  suddenly  away  from  them;  all  but 
Melvil  retire  at  different  sides. 


SCENE  VII.— Mary,  Melvil. 

Mary.    (After  the  others  are  all  gone.) 
I  have  arrang'd  all  temporal  concerns, 
And  hope  to  leave  the  world  in  debt  to  none ; 
Melvil,  one  thought  alone  there  is,  which  binds 
My  troubled  soul,  nor  suffers  it  to  fly 
Delighted,  and  at  liberty,  to  heav'n. 

Mel.     Disclose  it  to  me;  ease  your  bosom, 
trust 
Your   doubts,   your  sorrows  to  your  faithful 
friend. 


Mary.     I  see  eternity's  abyss  before  me; — 
Soon  must  I  stand  before  the  highest  judge, 
And  have  not  yet  appeas'd  the  Holy  One. 
A  priest  of  my  religion  is  denied  me, 
And  I  disdain  to  take  the  sacrament, 
The  holy,  heav'nly  nourishment,  from  priests 
Of  a  false  faith ;  I  die  in  the  belief 
Of  my  own  church,  for  that  alone  can  save. 
Mel.     Compose    your   heart;    the   fervent 

pious  wish 
Is  priz'd  in  heaven  as  high  as  the  performance. 
The  might  of  tyrants  can  but  bind  the  hands, 
The  heart's  devotion  rises  free  to  God, 
The  word  is  dead — 'tis  faith  which  brings  to 

life. 
Mary.     The  heart  is  not  sufficient  of  itself; 
Our  faith  must  have  some  earthly  pledge  to 

ground 
Its  claims  to  the  high  bliss  of  heav'n.     For  this 
Our  God  became  incarnate,  and  inclos'd 
Mysteriously  his  unseen  heav'nly  grace 
Within  the  outward  figure  of  a  body. 
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The  church  it  is,  the  holy  one,  the  high  one, 
Which  rears  for  us  the  ladder  up  to  heav'n :  — 
'Tis  call'd  the  Catholic — apostolic  church, — 
For  'tis  but  gen'ral  faith  can  strengthen  faith ; 
Where  thousands  worship  and  adore,  the  heat 
Breaks  out  in  flame,  and  borne  on  eagle  wings, 
The   soul  mounts   upwards  to   the  heav'n  of 

heav'ns. 
Ah  !    happy  they,  who  for  the  glad  communion 
Of  pious  pray'r,  meet  in  the  house  of  God ! 
The  altar  is  adorn' d,  the  tapers  blaze, 
The  bell  invites,  the  incense  soars  on  high, 
The  bishop  stands  enrob'd,  he  takes  the  cup, 
And,  blessing  it,  declares  the  solemn  mystery, 
The  transformation  of  the  elements ; 
And  the  believing  people  fall  delighted 
To  worship  and  adore  the  present  Godhead. 
Alas!     I  only  am  debarr'd  from  this; 
The  heav'nly  benediction  pierces  not 
My  prison  walls:   its  comfort  is  denied  me. 
Mel.     Yes !    it  can  pierce  them — put    thy 

trust  in  Him 
Who  is  almighty — in  the  hand  of  faith, 
The    wither'd   staff  can    send    forth   verdant 

branches ; 
And  he  who  from  the  rock  call'd  living  water, 
He  can  prepare  an  altar  in  this  prison, 
Can  change — 

[Seizing  the  cup,  which  stands  upon  the  table. 
The  earthly  contents  of  this  cup 
Into  a  substance  of  celestial  grace. 

Mary.     Melvil !     O  yes,  I  understand  you, 

Melvil ! 
Here  is  no  priest,  no  church,  no  sacrament; 
But  the  Redeemer  says,  "  When  two  or  three 
Are  in  my  name  assembled,  I  am  with  them." 
What   consecrates  the  priest?    Say,  what  or- 
dains him 
To  be  the  Lord's  interpreter? — a  heart 
Devoid  of  guile,  and  a  reproachless  conduct. 
Well,   then,   though  unordain'd,  be  you   my 

priest ; 
To  you  will  I  confide  my  last  confession, 
And  take  my  absolution  from  your  lips. 

Mel.     If,  then,  thy  heart  be  with  such  zeal 

inflam'd, 
I  tell  thee,'  that  for  thine  especial  comfort, 
The  Lord  may  work  a  miracle.     Thou  say'st 
Here  is  no  priest,  no  church,  no  sacrament — 
Thou  err'st — here  is  a  priest — here  is  a  God  ; 
A  god  descends  to  thee  in  real  presence. 

[At  these  words  he  uncovers  his  head,  and 
shows  a  host  in  a  golden  vessel. 
I  am  a  priest — to  hear  thy  last  confession, 
And  to  announce  to  thee  the  peace  of  God 
Upon  thy  way  to  death.     I  have  receiv'd 


Upon  my  head  the  seven  consecrations. 
I  bring  thee,  from  his  Holiness,  this  host, 
Which,   for   thy  use,  himself  has  deign'd  to 
bless. 
Mary.     Is,  then,  a  heav'nly  happiness  pre- 
par'd 
To  cheer  me  on  the  very  verge  of  death? 
As  an  immortal  one  on  golden  clouds 
Descends,  as  once  the  angel  from  on  high, 
Deliver'd  the  Apostle  from  its  fetters: — 
He   scorns   all   bars,  he   scorns  the  soldier's 

sword, 
He  steps  undaunted  through  the  bolted  por- 
tals, 
And  fills  the  dungeon  with  his  native  glory; 
Thus  here  the  messenger  of  Heav'n  appears, 
When   ev'ry  earthly  champion  had  deceiv'd 

me. 
And  you,   my  servant  once,  are  now  the  ser- 
vant 
Of  the  Most  High,  and  his  immortal  Word! 
As  before  me  your  knees  were  wont  to  bend, 
Before  you  humbled,  now  I  kiss  the  dust. 

\She  sinks  before  him  on  her  knees. 
Mel.   (Making  over  her  the  sign  of  the  cross.) 
Hear,  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  : — in  the  name 
Of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
Hast  thou  examin'd  carefully  thy  heart, 
Swear'st  thou,  art  thou  prepar'd  in  thy  con- 
fession 
To  speak  the  truth  before  the  God  of  truth? 
Mary.     Before  my  God  and  thee,  my  heart 

lies  open. 
Mel.     What  calls  thee  to  the  presence  of 

the  Highest? 
Mary.     I  humbly  do  acknowledge  to  have 
err'd 
Most  grievously,  I  tremble  to  approach, 
Sullied  with  sin,  the  God  of  purity. 

Mel.      Declare    the   sin    which   weighs  so 
heavily 
Upon  thy  conscience,  since  thy  last  confession. 
Mary.     My  heart  was  fill'd  with  thoughts 
of  envious  hate. 
And  vengeance  took  possession  of  my  bosom. 
I  hope  forgiveness  of  my  sins  from  God, 
Yet  could  I  not  forgive  my  enemy. 

Mel.      Repent'st    thou   of  the   sin?     Art 
thou,  in  sooth, 
Resolv'd  to  leave  this  world  at  peace  with  all? 
Mary.     As   surely   as   I    wish    the  joys  of 

heav'n. 
Mel.     What  other  sin  hath  arm'd  thy  heart 

against  thee? 
Mary.       Ah!     not    alone    through    hate; 
through  lawless  love 
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Have  I  still  more  abus'd  the  sov'reign  good. 
My  heart  was  vainly  turn'd  towards  the  man 
Who  left  me  in  misfortune,  who  deceiv'd  me. 
Mel.     Repent'st    thou   of  the   sin?     And 
hast  thou  turn'd 
Thy  heart,  from  this  idolatry,  to  God? 

Mary.    It  was  the  hardest  trial  I  have  pass'd ; 
This  last  of  earthly  bonds  is  torn  asunder. 
Mel.     What  other  sin  disturbs  thy  guilty 

conscience? 
Mary.     A  bloody  crime,  indeed  of  ancient 
date, 
And  long  ago  confess'd ;  yet  with  new  terrors 
It  now  attacks  me,  black  and  grisly  steps 
Across  my  path,  and  shuts  the  gates  of  heav'n  : 
By  my  connivance  fell  the  king,  my  husband — 
I  gave  my  hand  and  heart  to  a  seducer — 
By  rigid  penance  I  have  made  atonement ; 
Yet  in  my  soul  the  worm  is  gnawing  still. 
Mel.     Has,  then,  thy   heart  no  other  ac- 
cusation, 
Which   hath  not  been  confess'd  and  wash'd 
away? 
Mary.     All  you  have  heard,  with  which  my 

heart  is  charg'd. 
Mel.      Think    on    the   presence   of  Om- 
niscience ; 
Think   on    the  punishments,  with  which  the 

church 
Threatens  imperfect,  and  reserv'd  confession  ! 
This  is  the  sin  to  everlasting  death, 
For  this  is  sinning  'gainst  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Mary.     So  may  eternal  grace  with  victory 
Crown  my  last  contest,  as  I  wittingly 
Have  nothing  hid — 

Mel.  How?  Wilt  thou,  then,  conceal 

The   crime    from    God,   for   which   thou   art 

condemn'd? 
Thou  tell'st  me  nothing  of  the  share  thou  hadst 
In  Babington  and  Parry's  bloody  treason: 
Thou  diest  for  this  a  temporal  death ;  for  this 
Wilt  thou,  too,  die  the  everlasting  death? 

Mary.     I  am  prepar'd  to  meet  eternity; 
Within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  hour, 
I  shall  appear  before  my  judge's  throne ; 
But,  I  repeat  it,  my  confession's  ended. 
Mel.     Consider  well — the  heart  is  a  de- 
ceiver. 
Thou  hast,  perhaps,  with  sly  equivocation, 
The   word  avoided,  which  would  make  thee 

guilty, 
Although  thy  will  was  party  to  the  crime. 
Remember,  that  no  juggler's  tricks  can  blind 
The  eye  of  fire  which  darts  through  ev'ry  breast. 
Mary.     'Tis  true,  that  I  have  call'd  upon 
all  princes 


To  free  me  from  unworthy  chains;  yet  'tis 
As  true,  that  neither  by  intent  nor  deed, 
Have  I  attempted  my  oppressor's  life. 

Mel.    Your  secretaries,  then,  have  witness'd 

falsely. 
Mary.     It  is,  as  I  have  said;— what  they 
have  witness'd 
The  Lord  will  judge. 

Mel.  Thou  mount'st,  then,  satisfied 

Of  thy  own  innocence,  the  fatal  scaffold? 

Mary.     God  suffers  me  in  mercy  to  atone, 
By    undeserved    death,    my    youth's    trans- 
gressions. 
Mel.   (Making  over  her  the  sign  of  the  cross. ) 
Go,  then,  and  expiate  them  all  by  death ; 
Sink  a  devoted  victim  on  the  altar, 
Thus  shall  thy  blood  atone  the  blood  thou'st 

spilt. 
From  female  frailty  were  deriv'd  thy  faults, 
Free  from  the  weakness  of  mortality, 
The  spotless  spirit  seeks  the  blest  abodes. 
Now  then,  by  the  authority  which  God 
Hath  unto  me  committed,  I  absolve  thee 
From  all  thy  sins — be  as  thy  faith  thy  welfare  ! 
\He  gives  her  the  host. 
Receive  the  body  which  for  thee  was  offer'd — 
\He   takes   the  cup   which   stands  upon  the 
table,  consecrates  it  with  silent  prayer,  then 
presents  it  to  her;   she  hesitates  to  take  it, 
and  makes  signs  to  him  to  withdraw  it. 
Receive  the  blood,  which  for  thy  sins  was  shed — 
Receive  it — 'tis  allow' d  thee  by  the  Pope, 
To  exercise  in  death  the  highest  office 
Of  kings,  the  holy  office  of  the  priesthood. 

\_She  takes  the  cup. 
And  as  thou  now  in  this  his  earthly  body 
Hast  held  with  God  mysterious  communion, 
So  may'st  thou  henceforth,  in  this  realm  of  joy, 
Where  sin  no  more  exits,  nor  tears  of  woe, 
A  fair  transfigur'd  spirit,  join  thyself 
For  ever  with  the  Godhead,  and  for  ever. 
[He  sets  down  the  cup;   hearing  a  noise,  he 
covers   his   head,  and  goes   to   the  door ; 
Mary    remains  in  silent  devotion  on  her 
knees. 
Mel.    (Returning.)  A  painful  conflict  is  in 
store  for  thee ; 
Feel'st   thou  within  thee  strength  enough  to 

smother 
Each  impulse  of  malignity  and  hate? 

Mary.     I  fear  not  a  relapse.     I  have  to  God 
Devoted  both  my  hatred  and  my  love. 

Mel.     Well,  then,  prepare  thee  to  receive 
my  Lords 
Of  Leicester  and  of  Burleigh.     They  are  here. 
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SCENE   VIII  — Enter  Burleigh,  Leicester, 
and  Paulet. 

Leicester  remains  in  the  back-ground,  ivitlioiit 
raising  his  eyes;  Burleigh,  wiio  remarks 
his  confusion,  steps  between  him  and  the 
Queen. 

Bur.     I  come,  my  Lady  Stuart,  to  receive 
Your  last  commands  and  wishes. 

Mary.  Thanks,  my  Lord. 

Bur.     It  is  the  pleasure  of  my  royal  mistress, 
That  nothing  reasonable  be  denied  you. 

Mary.      My  will,  my  Lord,  declares  my  last 
desires ; 
I've  plac'd  it  in  the  hand  of  Sir  Amias, 
And  humbly  beg  that  it  may  be  fulfill'd. 

Paul.     You  may  rely  on  this. 

Mary.  I  beg  that  all 

My  servants  unmolested  may  return 
To  France,  or  Scotland,  as  their  wishes  lead. 

Bur.     It  shall  be  as  you  wish. 

Mary.  And  since  my  body 

Is  not  to  rest  in  consecrated  grounds, 
I  pray  you  suffer  this  my  faithful  servant 
To  bear  my  heart  to  France,  to  my  relations — 
Alas!   'Tvvas  ever  there. 

Bur.  It  shall  be  done. 

What  wishes  else? 

Mary.  Unto  her  Majesty 

Of  England  bear  a  sister's  salutation ; 
Tell  her,  that  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  pardon  her  my  death :   most  humbly,  too, 
I  crave  her  to  forgive  me  for  the  passion 
With  which  I  spoke  to  her.     May  God  pre- 
serve her, 
And  bless  her  with  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  ! 

Bur.     Say,    do   you   still   adhere   to   your 
resolve, 
And  still  refuse  assistance  from  the  Dean? 
Mary.     My   Lord,    I've   made   my   peace 
with  God. 

[  To  Paulet.     Good  Sir, 
I  have  unwittingly  caused  you  much  sorrow, — 
Bereft  you  of  your  age's  only  stay. 
Oh,  let  me  hope  you  do  not  hate  my  name. 
Paul.   (  Giving  her  his  hand. )  The  Lord  be 
with  you  !  go  your  way  in  peace. 


SCENE  IX. 

Hannah  Kennedy,  and  the  other  women  of 
the  Queen  crowd  into  the  room,  with  marks 
of  horror.  The  Sheriff  follows  them,  a 
white  staff  in  his  hand;  behind  are  seen, 
through  the  open  doors,  men  under  arms. 

Mary.      What  ails  thee,   Hannah? — Yes — 
my  hour  is  come — 
The  Sheriff  comes  to  lead  me  to  my  fate, 
And  part  we  must — farewell ! — 

Ken.  and  Mar.         We  will  not  leave  thee, 
We  will  not  part  from  thee. 

Mary.   (To  Melvil.J         You,  worthy  Sir, 
And  my  dear  faithful  Hannah,  shall  attend  me 
In  my  last  moments.     I  am  sure,  my  Lord 
Will  not  refuse  my  heart  this  consolation. 
Bur.     For  this  I  have  no  warrant. 
Mary.  How,  my  Lord : 

Can  you  deny  me  then  this  small  petition  ? 
Respect  my  sex ;  who  shall  attend  me  else, 
And  yield  me  the  last  service? — sure  it  never 
Can  be  my  sister's  pleasure,  that  in  me 
My  sex  should  be  insulted  ;  that  these  men 
With  their  rude  hands,  should  touch  my  royal 
person 
Bur.      'Tis  order' d  that   no   woman    shall 
ascend 
The  scaffold  steps  with  you — their  tears  and 
moans — 
Mary.     She  shall  not  weep,  my  Lord,  she 
shall  not  moan  ; 
I  answer  for  my  Hannah's  resolution, 
Be  merciful ;  divide  me  not  so  soon 
From  my  true  foster-mother,  from  my  friend. 
She  bore  me  on  her  arms  into  this  life, 
Let  her,  then,  gently  lead  me  to  my  death. 
Paul.  (  To  Burleigh.;  Yield  to  her  wishes. 
Bur.  Be  it  so. 

Mary.  I  now 

Have  nothing  in  this  world  to  wish  for  more. 
[She  takes  the  crucifix,  and  kisses  it. 
My   God!     My    Comforter!     My   blest   Re- 
deemer ! 
As  once  thy  arms  were  stretch' d  upon  the  cross, 
Let  them  be  now  extended  to  receive  me ! 
[She  turns  round  to  go,  at  the  same  moment 
her  eyes  fall  upon  Leicester,  who,  on  her 
going,  starts    involuntarily  and  turns  his 
eyes    towards  her:    at  this   sight  Mary 
trembles,  her  knees  fail  her,  she  is  about  to 
fall,  when  Leicester  catches  at  her,  and 
receives  her  in  his  arms ;  she  regards  him 
for  some  time  earnestly,  and  in  silence ;  he 
cannot  support  het   looks ;   at  length  she 
speaks. 
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You  keep  your  word,  my  Lord  of  Leicester  : 

for 
You  promised  me  your  arm  to  lead  me  forth 
From  prison,  and  you  lend  it  to  me  now. 
At  length  the  wish'd  for  day  is  come,  and  what 
Was  oft  the  object  of  my  fondest  dreams 
Is  now  accomplish'd :  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
The  long  expected,  the  long  wish'd  for  friend, 
Appears  at  length  in  Fothenngay  Castle. 
I  see  him  standing  in  my  prison;  all 
Is  ready  for  the  journey;  all  the  gates 
Stand  open,  and  at  length  I  cross  the  threshold 
Conducted  by  his  hand ;  and  now  I  leave 
These  dismal  walls  behind  me,  and  for  ever. 
All  is  fulfill'd,  and  you  have  sav'd  your  honor. 

[He  stands  as  if  annihilated ;  she  continues, 
with  a  gentle  voice. 
Yes,  Leicester;  not  for  liberty  alone 
I  wish'd  to  be  indebted  to  your  hands. 
You  should  have  made  me  bless  that  liberty. 
Led  by  your  hand,  and  happy  in  your  love, 
I  hop'd  once  more  to  taste  the  joys  of  life. 
Yes;  now  that  I'm  prepar'd  from  all  the  world 
To  part,  and  to  become  a  happy  spirit, 
Whom  earthly  inclinations  tempt  no  more, 
Now,  Leicester,  I  may  venture  to  confess 
Without  a  blush,  the  frailty  I  have  conquer'd — 
Farewell,  my  lord ;  and,  if  you  can,  be  happy  ! 
To  woo  two  Queens  has  been  your  daring  aim  ; 
You  have  disdain'd  a  tender,  loving  heart; 
Betray'd  it,  in  the  hope  to  win  a  proud  one: 
Kneel  at  the  feet  of  Queen  Elizabeth ! 
May  your  reward  not  prove  your  punishment. 
Farewell:   I  now  have  nothing  more  on  earth. 

[She  goes,  preceded  by  the  Sheriff,  at  her 
side  Melvil  and  her  Nurse,  Burleigh 
and  Paulet  follow,  the  others  wailing, 
follow  her  with  their  eyes  till  she  disap- 
pears; they  then  retire  through  the  other 
two  doors. 


SCENE  X. 

Leic.   (Remaining  alone.)    Do  I  live  still? 
Can  I  still  bear  to  live? 
Will  not  this  roof  fall  down  and  bury  me? 
Yawns  no  abyss,  to  swallow  in  its  gulf 
The  veriest  wretch  on  earth?     What  have  I 

lost? 
Oh,  what  a  pearl  have  I  not  cast  away! 
What  bliss  celestial  madly  dash'd  aside ! 
She's  gone,  a  spirit  purged  from  earthly  stain, 


And  the  despair  of  hell  remains  for  me ! 
Where  is  the  purpose  now  with  which  I  came. 
To  stifle  my  heart's  voice  in  callous  scorn  ? 
To  see  her  head  descend  upon  the  block 
With  unaverted  and  indifferent  eyes? 
How  doth  her  presence  wake  my  slumb'ring 

shame? 
Must  she  in  death  surround  me  with  Love's 

toils? 
Lost,  wretch'd   man  !     No  more  it  suits  thee 

now 
To  melt  away,  in  womanly  compassion: 
Love's  golden  bliss  lies  not  upon  thy  path. 
Then  arm  thy  breast  in  panoply  of  steel, 
And  henceforth  be  thy  brows  of  adamant! 
Would'st  thou  not  lose  the  guerdon  of  thy  guilt, 
Thou  must  uphold,  complete  it  daringly! 
Pity  be  dumb;  mine  eyes  be  petrified  ! 
I'll  see- — I  will  be  witness  of  her  fall. 

[He  advances  with  resolute  steps  towards  the 
door,  through  which  Mary  passed;  but 
stops  suddenly  half  way. 

No  !    No  !    The  terrors  of  all  Hell  possess  me. 
I  cannot  look  upon  the  dreadful  deed ; 
I  cannot  see  her  die  ! — Hark  !     What  was  that  ? 
They  are  already  there.     Beneath  my  feet 
The  bloody  business  is  preparing.      Hark ! 
I  hear  their  voices — Hence  ! — Away — Away — 
From  this  abode  of  misery  and  death  ! 

[He  attempts  to  escape  by  another  door,  finch 
it  locked,  and  returns. 

How !     Does  some  demon  chain  me  to  this 

spot? 
To  hear  what  I  would  shudder  to  behold? 
That  voice — it  is  the  Dean's,  exhorting  her; 
She  interrupts  him.      Hark — she  prays  aloud — 
Her  voice  is  firm — now  all  is  still,  quite  still ! 
And  sobs  and  women's  moans  are  all  I  hear. 
Now,  they  undress  her — they  remove  the  stool — 
She  kneels  upon  the  cushion — lays  her  head — 

[Having  spoken  these  last  words,  and  paused 
awhile,  he  is  seen  with  a  convulsive  mo- 
tion suddenly  to  shrink,  and  faint  away  : 
a  confused  hum  of  voices  is  heard  at  the 
same  moment  from  below,  and  continues 
for  so?ne  time. 
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SCENE     XL—  The   second   Chamber  in   the 
Fourth  Ail. 

Eliz.    ( Entering  from  a  side  door ;  her  gait 

and  ailion  expressive  of  the  most  violent 

uneasiness.)     No    message    yet   arrived! 

What !    no  one  here ! 

Will   evening    never  come!     Stands  the  sun 

still 
In  its  ethereal  course?     I  can  no  more 
Remain  upon  the  rack  of  expectation  ! 
Is  it  accomplish' d? — Is  it  not? — I  shudder 
At  both  events,  and  do  not  dare  to  ask. 
My  Lord  of  Leicester  comes  not, — Burleigh, 

too, 
Whom  I  appointed  to  fulfil  the  sentence. 
If  they  have  quitted  London,  then  'tis  done, 
The  bolt  has  left  its  rest — it  cuts  the  air — 
It    strikes; — has    struck    already: — were    my 

realm 
At  stake,  I  could  not  now  arrest  its  course. 
Who's  there? 


SCENE  XII.—  Enter  a  Page. 

Eliz.     Return'd    alone?     Where    are    the 

Lords  ? 
Page.      My  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  the 

Earl  of  Leicester — 
Eliz.     Where  are  they  ? 
Page.  They  are  not  in  London. 

Eliz.  No  ! 

Where  are  they,  then? 

Page.  That  no  one  could  inform  me: 

Before  the  dawn,  mysteriously,  in  haste, 
They  quitted  London. 

Eliz.    (  Exultin^ly. )  I  am  Queen  of  Eng- 
land ! 
[  I  Va  Iking  up  and  down  in  the  greatest  agi- 
tation. 

Go — call  me — no,  remain,  boy !     Sheisdead — 
Now  have  I  room  upon  the  earth  at  last. 
Why  do  I  shake?    Whence  comes  this  agueish 

dread  ? 
My  fears  are  cover'd  by  the  grave;  who  dares 
To  say  I  did  it? — I  have  tears  enough 
In  store  to  weep  her  fall. — Are  you  still  here? 

[To  the  Page. 
Command  my  secretary  Davison 
To  come  to  me  this  instant.     Let  the  Earl 
Of  Shrewsbury  be  summon'd.    Here  he  comes. 

\_Exit  Page. 


SCENE  XIII.— Enter  Shrewsbury. 

Eliz.     Welcome,  my  noble   Lord.     What 

tidings — say. 
It  cannot  be  a  trifle  which  hath  led 
Your  footsteps  hither  at  so  late  an  hour. 
Shrew.     My  Liege,  the  doubts  that  hung 

upon  my  heart, 
And  dutiful  concern  for  your  fair  fame, 
Directed  me  this  morning  to  the  Tower, 
Where  Mary's  secretaries,  Nau  and  Curl, 
Are  now  confined  as  pris'ners,  for  I  wish'd 
Once  more  to  put  their  evidence  to  proof. 
On  my  arrival  the  lieutenant  seem'd 
Embarrass' d  and  perplex' d :  refus'd  to  show  me 
His  pris'ners;    but  my  threats   obtain'd   ad- 
mittance. 
God!    what  a  sight  was  there!     With  frantic 

looks, 
With  hair  dishevell'd,  on  his  pallet  lay 
The  Scot,  like  one  tormented  by  a  fury. 
The  miserable  man  no  sooner  saw  me, 
Than    at    my   feet   he    fell,    and    there,  with 

screams, 
Clasping  my  knees,  and  writhing  like  a  worm, 
Implored,  conjured  me  to  acquaint  him  with 
His  sov'reign's  destiny,  for  vague  reports 
Had  somehow  reach' d  the  dungeons  of  the 

tow'r, 
That  she  had  been  condemned  to  suffer  death. 
When  I  confirm'd  these  tidings,  adding,  too, 
That  on  his  evidence  she  had  been  doom'd, — 
He  started  wildly  up, — caught  by  the  throat 
His  fellow  pris'ner;    with  the  giant  strength 
Of  madness  tore  him  to  the  ground,  and  tried 
To  strangle  him.     No  sooner  had  we  sav'd 
The  wretch  from  his  fierce  grapple,  than  at 

once 
He  turn'd  his  rage  against  himself,  and  beat 
His    breast    with   savage   fists;    then   curs'd 

himself 
And  his  companions  to  the  depths  of  hell ! 
His  evidence  was  false ;    the  fatal  letters 
To  Babington,  which  he  had  sworn  were  true, 
He  now  denounc'd  as  forgeries — for  he 
Had  set  down  words  the   Queen   had  never 

spoken ; 
The  traitor  Nau  had  led  him  to  this  treason. 
Then  ran  he  to  the  casement,  threw  it  wide 
With  frantic  force,  and  cried  into  the  street 
So  loud,  that  all  the  people  gather'd  round. 
I  am  the  man,  Queen  Mary's  secretary, 
The  traitor,  who  accused  his  mistress  falsely ; 
I  bore  false  witness,  and  am  cursed  for  ever ! 
Eliz.     You  said  yourself,  that  he  had  lost 

his  wits; 
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A  madman's  words  prove  nothing. 

Shrew.  Yet  this  madness 

Serves  in  itself  to  swell  the  proof.     My  Liege, 
Let  me  conjure  thee ;  be  not  over  hasty ; 
Pri'thee,  give  order  for  a  new  inquiry  ! 

Eliz.     I  will,  my  Lord,  because  it  is  your 
wish, 
Not  that  I  can  believe  my  noble  peers 
Have  in  this  case  pronounced  a  hasty  judg- 
ment. 
To  set  your  mind  at  rest,  the  inquiry  shall 
Be  straight  renew'd.     Well,  that  'tis  not  too 

late  !— 
Upon  the  honor  of  our  royal  name, 
No,  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  shall  rest. 


SCENE  XIV.—  Enter  Davison. 

Eliz.     The  sentence,  Sir,  which  I  but  late 
entrusted 
Unto  your  keeping; — where  is  it? 

Dav.   (In  the  utmost  astonishment. )  The 

sentence ! 
Eliz.    (More  urgent.)    Which  yesterday    I 

gave  into  your  charge. 
Dav.     Into  my  charge,  my  Liege  ! 
Eliz.  The  people  urged 

And  baited  me  to  sign  it.     I  perforce 
Was  driven  to  yield  obedience  to  their  will. 
I  did  so;    did  so  on  extreme  constraint, 
And  in  your  hands  deposited  the  paper, 
To  gain  time  was  my  purpose ;  you  remember 
What  then  I  told  you.     Now,  the  paper,  Sir ! 
Shrew.     Restore  it,  Sir,  affairs  have  changed 
since  then, 
The  inquiry  must  be  set  on  foot  anew. 
Dav.     Anew  !     Eternal  mercy  ! 
Eli?.  Why  this  pause, 

This  hesitation?     Where,  Sir,  is  the  paper? 
Dav.     I  am  undone  !     Undone  !     My  fate 

is  sealed ! 
Eliz.   (Interrupting  him  violently.)  Let  me 

not  fancy,  Sir — 
Dav.  O,  I  am  lost ! 

I  have  it  not. 

Eliz.  How?    What? 

Shrew.  O,  God  in  heav'n  ! 

Dav.     It  is  in  Burleigh's  hands — since  yes- 
terday. 
Eliz.     Wretch  !     Is  it  thus  you  have  obey'd 
my  orders? 
Did  I  not  lay  my  strict  injunction  on  you 
To  keep  it  carefully? 

Dav.  No  such  injunction 


Was  laid  on  me,  my  Liege. 

Eliz.  Give  me  the  lie? 

Opprobrious  wretch!     When  did  I  order  you 
To  give  the  paper  into  Burleigh's  hands? 

Dav.     Never  expressly  in  so  many  words. — 

Eliz.     And,    paltering  villain !    dare    you, 
then,  presume 
To  construe,  as  you  list,  my  words — and  lay 
Your  bloody  meaning  on  them?     Wo  betide 

you, 
If  evil  come  of  this  officious  deed  ! 
Your  life  shall  answer  the  event  to  me. 
Earl  Shrewsbury,  you  see  how  my  good  name 
Has  been  abused ! 

Shrew.  I  see!   O,  God  in  heav'n  ! 

Eliz.     What  say  you? 

Shrew.  If  the  Knight  has  dar'd  to  act 

In  this  upon  his  own  authority, 
Without  the  knowledge  of  your  majesty, 
He  must  be  cited  to  the  Court  of  Peers, 
To  answer  there  for  subjecting  thy  name 
To  the  abhorrence  of  all  after  time. 


SCENE  XV.— Enter  Burleigh. 

Bur.   (Bowing  his  knee  before  the  Queen. ) 
Long  life  and  glory  to  my  royal  mistress, 
And  may  all  enemies  of  her  dominions 
End  like  this  Stuart. 

[Shrewsbury    hides    his  face.  —  Davison 
wrings  his  hands  in  despair. 

Eliz.  Speak,  my  Lord ;  did  you 

From  me  receive  the  warrant? 

Bur.  No,  my  Queen  ; 

From  Davison. 

Eliz.  And  did  he  in  my  name 

Deliver  it? 

Bur.         No,  that  I  cannot  say. 

Eliz.     And  dar'd  you,  then,  to  execute  the 
writ 
Thus  hastily,  nor  wait  to  know  my  pleasure? 
Just  was  the  sentence — we  are  free  from  blame 
Before  the  world ;    yet  it  behoved  thee  not 
To  intercept  our  natural  clemency. 
For  this,  my  Lord,  I  banish  you  my  presence; 
And  as  this  forward  will  was,  yours  alone, 
Bear  you  alone  the  curse  of  the  misdeed  ! 

[To  Davison. 
For   you,    Sir;    who   have   trait'rously    o'er- 

stepp'd 
The  bounds  of  your  commission,  and  betray'd 
A  sacred  pledge  entrusted  to  your  care, 
A  more  severe  tribunal  is  prepar'd: 
Let  him  be  straight  conducted  to  the  Tow'r, 
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And  capital  arraignments  fil'd  against  him. 
My  honest  Talbot,  you  alone  have  prov'd, 
'Mongst  all  my  counsellors,  an  upright  man  : 
You   shall   henceforward   be   my   guide — my 
friend. 
Shrew.     O  !    banish  not  the  truest  of  your 
friends; 
Nor  cast  those  into  prison,  who  for  you 
Have  acted ;    who  for  you  are  silent  now. 
But  suffer  me,  great  Queen,  to  give  the  seal 
Which    these   twelve   years,    I've   borne    un- 
worthily, 
Back  to  your  royal  hands,  and  take  my  leave. 
Eliz.    (Surprised.)    No,    Shrewsbury;    you 
surely  would  not  now 
Desert  me  ?    No ;  not  now. 

Shrew.  Pardon,  I  am 


Too  old,  and  this  right  hand  has  grown  too 

stiff 
To  set  the  seal  upon  your  later  deeds. 

Eliz.     Will  he  forsake  me,  who  has  sav'd 

my  life? 
Shrew.     'Tis  little  I  have  done  ; — I  could 
not  save 
Your  nobler  part.     Live — govern  happily  ! 
Your  rival's  dead.    Henceforth  you've  nothing 

more 
To  fear, — henceforth,  to  nothing  pay  regard. 

[Exit. 
Eliz.   (To  the  Earl  of  Kent,  who  enters.) 
Send  for  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Kent.  He  desires 

To  be  excused — he  is  embark'd  for  France. 

\_The  Curtain  drops. 
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THE    MAID    OF    ORLEANS 


A    ROMANTIC   TRAGEDY 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


Charles  the  Seventh,  King  of  France. 

Queen  Isabel,  his  Mother. 

Agnes  Sorel. 

Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Earl  Dunois,  Bastard  of  Orleans. 

La  Hire,       ) 

Du  Chatel,  }  French  °fflcers- 

Archbishop  of  Rheims. 

Chatillon,  a  Burgundian  Knight. 

Raoul,  a  Lotharingian  Knight. 

Talbot,  the  English  General. 

Lionel,      ) 

-,-,  \  English  Officers. 

Fastolfe,  j        *  M 

Montgomery,  a  Welshman. 

Councillors  of  Orleans. 


An  English  Herald. 

Thibaut  D'Arc,  a  wealthy  Countryman. 

Margot,   ") 

Louison,    >    his  Daughters. 

Johanna,  ) 

Etienne,  -v 

Claude  Marie,  V    their  Suitors. 

Raimond,  J 

Bertrand,  another  Countryman. 

Apparition  of  a  Black  Knight. 

Charcoal-Burner  and  His  Wife. 

Soldiers  and  People.  Officers  of  the  Crown. 
Bishops,  Monks,  Marshals,  Magistrates, 
Courtiers,  and  other  mute  persons  in  the 
Coronation  Procession. 


ORGE  BARRI1 


PROLOGUE 


SCENE  I.—  A  rural  District.      Tv  the  right, 

a  Chapel  with  an  Image  of  the  Virgin; 

to  the  left,  an  ancient  Oak. 

Thibaut  D'Arc.    His  three  daughters.     Three 
young  Shepherds,  their  Suitors. 

Thib.     Ay,  my  good  neighbors !  we  at  least 

to-day 
Are  Frenchman  still,  free  citizens  and  Lords 
Of  the  old  soil,  which  our  forefathers  till'd. 
Who  knows  whom  we  to-morrow  must  obey? 
For  England  her  triumphal  banner  waves 
From    every    wall;    the    blooming    fields    of 

France 


Are    trampled    down   beneath   her   charger's 

hoofs ; 
Paris  hath  yielded  to  her  conquering  arms, 
And  with  the  ancient  crown  of  Dagobert 
Adorns  the  scion  of  a  foreign  race. 
Our  king's  descendant,  disinherited, 
Must  steal  in  secret  through  his  own  domain ; 
While  his  first  peer  and  nearest  relative 
Contends  against  him  in  the  hostile  ranks; 
Ay,  his  unnatural  mother  leads  them  on. 
Around  us  towns  and  peaceful  hamlets  burn. 
Near  and  more  near  the  devastating  fire 
Rolls  toward  these  vales,  which  yet  repose  in 

peace. 
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— Therefore,  good  neighbors,  I  have  now  re- 
solved, 
While  God  still  grants  us  safety,  to  provide 
For   my   three   daughters;    for    'midst    war's 

alarms 
Women  require  protection,  and  true  love 
Hath  power  to  render  lighter  every  load. 

[To  the  first  Shepherd. 
Come,  Etienne  !     You  seek  my  Margot's  hand. 
Fields  lying  side  by  side  and  loving  hearts 
Promise  a  happy  union  !  [To  the  Second. 

Claude!     You're  silent, 
And  my  Louison  looks  upon  the  ground? 
How,  shall  I  separate  two  loving  hearts 
Because  you  have  no  wealth  to  offer  me? 
Who  now  has  wealth  ?     Our  barns  and  homes 

afford 
Spoil  to  the  foe,  and  fuel  to  their  fires 
In  times  like  these,  a  husband's  faithful  breast 
Affords  the  only  shelter  from  the  storm. 
Lou.     My  father ! 
Claude.  My  Louison ! 

Lou.     (Embracing  Johanna. )     My  dear, 

sister ! 
Thib.     I  give  to  each  a  yard,  a  stall  and 
herd, 
And  also  thirty  acres ;  and  as  God 
Gave  me  his  blessing,  so  I  give  you  mine ! 
Mar.     (Embracing    Johanna.  J    Gladden 
our  father — follow  our  example  ! 
Let  this  day  see  three  unions  ratified  ! 

Thib.     Now   go;    make  all  things  ready; 
for  the  morn 
Shall  see  the  wedding.     Let  our  village  friends 
Be  all  assembled  for  the  festival. 

[The  two  couple  retire  arm-in-arm. 


SCENE   II.—  Thibaut,  Raimond,  Johanna. 

Thib.    Thy  sisters,  Joan,  will  soon  be  happy 
brides; 

I  see  them  gladly,  they  rejoice  my  age; 

But  thou,  my  youngest,  giv'st  me  grief  and 
pain. 
Rai.     What  is  the  matter?     Why  upbraid 

thy  child? 
Thib.      Here  is  this  noble  youth,  the  flower 
and  pride 

Of  all  our  village;  he  hath  fix'd  on  thee 

His  fond  affections,  and  for  three  long  years 

Has  woo'd  thee  with  respectful  tenderness; 

But  thou  dost  thrust  him  back,  with  cold  re- 
serve. 

Nor  is  there  one  'mong  all  our  shepherd  youths 


Who  e'er  can  win  a  gracious  smile  from  thee. 
— I  see  thee  blooming  in  thy  youthful  prime; 
Thy  spring  it  is,  the  joyous  time  of  hope  ; 
Thy  person,  like  a  tender  flower,  hath  now 
Disclos'd  its  beauty,  but  I  vainly  wait 
For  love's  sweet  blossom  genially  to  blow, 
And  ripen  joyously  to  golden  fruit ! 
Oh,  that  must  ever   grieve  me,  and  betrays 
Some  sad  deficeincy  in  nature's  work! 
The  heart  I  like  not,  which,  severe  and  cold, 
Expands  not  in  the  genial  years  of  youth. 
Rai.      Forbear,    good    father !     Cease   to 

urge  her  thus ! 
A  noble  tender  fruit  of  heavenly  growth 
Is  my  Johanna's  love,  and  time  alone 
Bnngeth  the  costly  to  maturity ! 
Still  she  delights  to  range  among  the  hills, 
And  fears  descending  from  the  wild  free  heath, 
To  tarry  'neath  the  lowly  roofs  of  men, 
Where  dwell  the  narrow  cares  of  humble  life. 
From  the  deep  vale,  with  silent  wonder,  oft 
I  mark  her,  when  upon  a  lofty  hill, 
Surrounded  by  her  flock,  erect  she  stands, 
With  noble  port,  and  bends  her  earnest  gaze 
Down  on  the  small  domains  of  earth.     To  me 
She  looketh  then,  as  if  from  other  times 
She  came,  forboding  things  of  import  high. 
Thib.     'Tis  that  precisely  which  displeases 

me! 
She  shuns  her  sisters'  gay  companionship; 
Seeks   out   the   desert  mountains,   leaves  her 

couch 
Before  the  crowing  of  the  morning  cock, 
And  in  the  dreaded  hour,  when  men  are  wont 
Confidingly  to  seek  their  fellow-men, 
She,  like  the  solitary  bird,  creeps  forth, 
And  in  the  fearful  spirit-realm  of  night, 
To  yon  crossway  repairs,  and  there  alone 
Holds    secret   commune   with   the   mountain 

wind. 
Wherefore  this  place  precisely  doth  she  choose 
Why  hither  always  doth  she  drive  her  flock? 
For  hours  together  I  have  seen  her  sit 
In  dreamy  musing  'neath  the  Druid  tree, 
Which  every  happy  creature  shuns  with  awe. 
For  'tis  not  holy  there;  an  evil  spirit 
Hath  since  the  fearful  pagan  days  of  old 
Beneath  its  branches  fix'd  his  dread  abode. 
The  oldest  of  our  villagers  relate 
Strange  tales  of  horror  of  the  Druid  tree ; 
Mysterious  voices  of  unearthly  sound 
From  its  unhallow'd  shade  oft  meet  the  ear 
Myself,  when  in  the  gloomy  twilight  hour 
My  path  once  chanc'd  to  lead  me  near  this 

tree, 
Beheld  a  spectral  figure  sitting  there, 
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Which  slowly  from  its  long  and  ample  robe 
Strech'd  forth  its  wither' d  hand,  and  beckon'd 

me 
But  on  I  went  with  speed,  nor  look'd  behind, 
And  to  the  care  of  God  consign'd  my  soul. 

Rai.    (Pointing  to  the  image  of  the  Virgin.) 
Yon  holy  image  of  the  Virgin  blest, 
Whose    presence    heavenly     peace    diffuseth 

round, 
Not  Satan's  work,  leadeth  thy  daughter  here. 
Thib.     No  !    not  in  vain  hath  it  in  fearful 

dreams 
And  apparitions  strange  reveal'd  itself. 
For  three  successive  nights  I  have  beheld 
Johanna  sitting  on  the  throne  at  Rheims, 
A  sparkling  diadem  of  seven  stars 
Upon  her  brow,  the  sceptre  in  her  hand, 
From  which  three  lilies  sprung,  and  I,  her  sire, 
With  her  two  sisters,  and  the  noble  peers, 
The  earls,  archbishops,  and  the  King  himself, 
Bow'd  down  before  her.     In  my  humble  home, 
How  could  this  splendor  enter  my  poor  brain  ? 
Oh,  'tis  the  prelude  to  some  fearful  fall! 
This  warning  dream,  in  pi<5tur'd  show,  reveals 
The  vain  and  sinful  longing  of  her  heart. 
She  looks  with  shame  upon  her  lowly  birth. 
Because  with  richer  beauty  God  hath  grac'd 
Her  form,   and  dower' d  her  with   wondrous 

gifts 
Above  the  other  maidens  of  this  vale, 
She  in  her  heart  indulges  sinful  pride, 
And  pride  if  is,  through  which  the  angels  fell, 
By  which  the  fiend  of  Hell  seduces  man. 
Rai.     Who    cherishes    a    purer,    humbler 

mind 
Than  doth  thy  pious  daughter?     Does  she  not 
With  cheerful  spirit  work  her  sisters'  will? 
She  is  more  highly  gifted  far  than  they, 
Yet,  like  a  servant  maiden,  it  is  she 
Who  silently  performs  the  humblest  tasks. 
Beneath  her  guiding  hands  prosperity 
Attendeth  still  thy  harvests  and  thy  flocks; 
And  around  all  she  does  there  ceaseless  flows 
A  blessing,  rare  and  unaccountable. 

Thib.     Ay,  truly  !    Unaccountable  indeed  ! 
Sad  horror  at  this  blessing  seizes  me ! 
— But   now   no  more;    henceforth  I  will  be 

silent. 
Shall  I  accuse  my  own  beloved  child? 
I  can  do  nought  but  warn  and  pray  for  her, 
Yet  warn  I  must. — O  shun  the  Druid  tree! 
Stay  not  alone,  and  in  the  midnight  hour 
Break   not    the   ground    for  roots,  no  drinks 

prepare, 
No  characters  inscribe  upon  the  sand  ! 
'Tis  easy  to  unlock  the  realm  of  spirits; 


Listening  each  sound,  beneath  the  film  of  earth 

They  lie  in  wait,  ready  to  rush  aloft. 

Stay  not  alone,  for  in  the  wilderness 

The  prince  of  darkness  tempted  e'en  our  Lord. 


SCENE  III. — Thibaut,  Raimond,  Johanna. 
Bertrand  enters,  a  helmet  in  his  hand. 

Rai.     Hush  !   here  is  Bertrand  coming  back 
from  town, 
What  bears  he  in  his  hand? 

Bert.  You  look  at  me 

With  wondering  gaze ;    no  doubt  you  are  sur- 
prised 
To  see  this  martial  helm  ! 

Thib.  We  are  indeed 

Come,  tell   us   how    you  came  by  it?     Why 

bring 
This  fearful  omen  to  our  peaceful  vale? 

[Johanna,  who  has  remained  indifferent 
during  the  two  previous  scenes,  becomes 
attentive,  and  steps  nearer. 

Bert.     I  scarce  can  tell  you  how  I  came 
by  it. 
I  had  procur'd  some  tools  at  Vaucouleurs; 
A  crowd  was  gather'd  in  the  market-place, 
For  fugitives  were  just  arrived  in  haste 
From  Orleans,  bringing  most  disastrous  news. 
In  tumult  all  the  town  together  flock'd, 
And  as  I  forced  a  passage  through  the  crowds, 
A  brown  Bohemian  woman,  with  this  helm, 
Approach'd  me,  eyed  me  narrowly,  and  said: 
"  Fellow,  you  seek  a  helm;  I  know  it  well. 
Take  this  one !     For  a  trifle  it  is  yours." 
"  Go  with  it  to  the  soldiers,"  I  replied, 
"  I  am  a  husbandman,  and  want  no  helm." 
She  would  not  cease,  however,  and  went  on  : 
"  None  knoweth  if  he  may  not  want  a  helm. 
A  roof  of  metal  for  the  head  just  now 
Is  of  more  value  than  a  house  of  stone." 
Thus    she    pursued    me   closely    through    the 

streets, 
Still  offering  the  helm,  which  I  refused. 
I  mark'd  it  well,  and  saw  that  it  was  bright, 
And  fair  and  worthy  of  a  knightly  head ; 
And  when  in  doubt  I  weigh'd  it  in  my  hand, 
The  strangeness  of  the  incident  revolving, 
The  woman  disappeared,  for  suddenly 
The  rushing  crowd  had  carried  her  away. 
And  I  was  left,  the  helmet  in  my  hand. 

Johan.    (Attempting  eagerly  to  seize  it.) 
Give  me  the  helmet ! 

Bert.  Why,  what  boots  it  you? 

It  is  not  suited  to  a  maiden's  head. 
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Johan.    (Seizing  it  from  him.)    Mine  is  the 
helmet — it  belongs  to  me ! 

Thib.     What  whim  is  this? 

Rai.  Nay,  let  her  have  her  way! 

This  warlike  ornament  becomes  her  well, 
For  in  her  bosom  beats  a  manly  heart. 
Remember  how  she  once  subdued  the  wolf, 
The  savage  monster  which  destroyed  our  herds, 
And  fill'd  the  neighb'ring  shepherds  with  dis- 
may, 
She  all  alone — the  lion-hearted  maid — 
Fought  with  the  wolf,  and  from  him  snatch' d 

the  lamb, 
Which  he  was  bearing  in  his  bloody  jaws. 
How  brave  soe'er  the  head  this  helm  adorn'd, 
It  cannot  grace  a  worthier  one  than  hers ! 

Thib.    (To  Bertrand.J    Relate  what  new 
disasters  have  occur'd. 
What  tidings  brought  the  fugitives? 

Bert.  May  God 

Have  pity  on  our  land,  and  save  the  King ! 
In  two  great  battles  we  have  lost  the  day; 
Our  foes  are  station'd  in  the  heart  of  France, 
Far  as  the  river  Loire  our  lands  are  theirs — ■ 
Now  their  whole  force  they  have  combined, 

and  lay 
Close  siege  to  Orleans. 

Thib.  God  protect  the  King ! 

Bert.     Artillery  is  brought  from  every  side, 
And  as  the  dusky  squadrons  of  the  bees 
Swarm  round  the  hive  upon  a  summer  day, 
As  clouds  of  locusts  from  the  sultry  air 
Descend   and   shroud  the  country  round  for 

miles, 
So  doth  the  cloud  of  war,  o'er  Orleans'  fields, 
Pour  forth  its  many-nationed  multitudes, 
Whose  varied  speech,  in  wild  confusion  blent, 
With  strange  and  hollow  murmurs  fills  the  air. 
For  Burgundy,  the  mighty  potentate, 
Conduces  his  motley  host;   the  Henneganans, 
The  men  of  Liege  and  of  Luxemburg, 
The  people  of  Namur,  and  those  who  dwell 
In  fair  Brabant;  the  wealthy  men  of  Ghent, 
Who  boast  their  velvets,  and  their  costly  silks; 
The  Zealanders,  whose  cleanly  towns  appear 
Emerging  from  the  ocean  ;   Hollanders 
Who  milk  the  lowing  herds ;  men  from  Utrecht, 
And  even  from  West  Friesland's  distant  realm, 
Who  look  towards  the  ice-pole — all  combine, 
Beneath  the  banner  of  the  powerful  duke, 
Together  to  accomplish  Orleans'  fall. 

Thib.    Oh,  the  unblest,  the  lamentable  strife, 
Which  turns  the  arms  of  France  against  itself! 

Bert.     E'en  she,  the  Mother-Queen,  proud 
Isabel — 
Bavaria's  haughty  princess — may  be  seen, 


Array'd  in  armor,  riding  through  the  camp; 
With  poisonous  words  of  irony  she  fires 
The  hostile  troops  to  fury  'gainst  her  son, 
Whom  she  hath  clasp'd  to  her  maternal  breast. 
Thib.     A   curse   upon  her,  and  may  God 

prepare 
For  her  a  death  like  haughty  Jezebel's! 

Bert.     The  fearful  Sal'sbury  conducts  the 

siege, 
The  town-destroyer;  with  him  Lionel, 
The  brother  of  the  lion  ;  Talbot,  too, 
Who,    with   his   murd'rous  weapon,  moweth 

down 
The  people  in  the  battle :   they  have  sworn, 
With  ruthless  insolence,  to  doom  to  shame 
The  hapless  maidens,  and  to  sacrifice 
All   who   the   sword   have  wielded,  with  the 

sword. 
Four  lofty  watch-towers,  to  o'ertop  the  town, 
They  have  uprear'd;    Earl  Sal'sbury  from  on 

high 
Casteth  abroad  his  cruel,  murd'rous  glance, 
And  marks  the  rapid  wanderers  in  the  streets. 
Thousands    of    cannon    balls,    of  pond'rous 

weight, 
Are  hurl'd  into  the  city.     Churches  lie 
In  ruin'd  heaps,  and  Notre  Dame's  royal  tower 
Begins  at  length  to  bow  its  lofty  head. 
They  also  have  form'd  powder-vaults  below, 
And  thus,  above  a  subterranean  hell, 
The  timid  city  every  hour  expects, 
'Midst   crashing   thunder,  to   break   forth  in 

flames. 
[Johanna  listens  with  close  attention,  and 

places  the  helmet  on  her  head. 
Thib.      But  where  were   then  our  heroes? 

Where  the  swords 
Of  Saintrailles,  and  La  Hire,  and  brave  Dunois, 
Of  France  the  bulwark,  that  the  haughty  foe 
With  such  impetuous  force  thus  onward  rushed  ? 
Where  is  the  King?     Can  he  supinely  see 
His  kingdom's  peril,  and  his  cities'  fall? 
Bert.     The  King  at  Chinon  holds  his  court ; 

he  lacks 
Soldiers  to  keep  the  field.     Of  what  avail 
The  leader's  courage,  and  the  hero's  arm, 
When  pallid  fear  doth  paralyze  the  host? 
A  sudden  panic,  as  if  sent  from  God, 
Unnerves  the  courage  of  the  bravest  men. 
In  vain  the  summons  of  the  King  resounds 
As  when  the  howling  of  the  wolf  is  heard, 
The  sheep  in  terror  gather  side  by  side, 
So  Frenchmen,  careless  of  their  ancient  fame, 
Seek  only  now  the  shelter  of  the  towns. 
One    knight   alone,    I   have   been   told,    has 

brought 
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A  feeble  company,  and  joins  the  king 
With  sixteen  banners. 

Johan.  (Quickly.)  What's  the  hero's  name? 
Bert,      'lis  Baudricour.      But  much  I  fear 

the  knight 
Will  not  be  able  to  elude  the  foe, 
Who   track   him    closely  with   two  numerous 

hosts. 
Johan.     Where    halts    the    knight?     Pray 

tell  me,  if  you  know. 
Bert.     About  a  one  day's  march  from  Vau- 

couleurs. 
Thib.    (To  Johanna. )  Why,  what  is  that 

to  thee?     Thou  dost  inquire 
Concerning  matters  which  become  thee  not. 
Bert.     The  foe  being  now  so  strong,  and 

from  the  King 
No  safety  to  be  hoped,  at  Vaucouleurs 
They  have  with  unanimity  resolved 
To  yield  them  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
Thus  we  avoid  a  foreign  yoke,  and  still 
Continue  by  our  ancient  royal  line; 
Ay,  to  the  ancient  crown  we  may  fall  back 
Should  France  and  Burgundy  be  reconcil'd. 
Johan.     (As   if  inspired.)    Speak   not   of 

treaty !     Speak  not  of  surrender ! 
The  Saviour  comes,  he  arms  him  for  the  fight, 
The  fortunes  of  the  foe  before  the  walls 
Of  Orleans   shall  be  wreck'd!      His  hour  is 

come, 
He  now  is  ready  for  the  reaper's  hand, 
And  with  her  sickle  will  the  maid  appear, 
And  mow  to  earth  the  harvest  of  his  pride. 
She  from  the  heavens  will  tear  his  glory  down, 
Which  he  had  hung  aloft,  among  the  stars; 
Despair  not !     Fly  not !  for  ere  yonder  corn 
Assumes  its  golden  hue,  or  ere  the  moon 
Displays  her  perfect  orb,  no  English  horse 
Shall  drink  the  rolling  waters  of  the  Loire. 
Bert.     Alas!   no  miracle  will  happen  now? 
Johan.     Yes,    there   shall    yet   be   one — a 

snow-white  dove 
Shall  fly,  and  with  the  eagle's  boldness,  tear 
The  birds  of  prey,  which  rend  her  Fatherland. 
She  shall  o'erthrow  this  haughty  Burgundy, 
Betrayer  of  the  kingdom ;  Talbot,  too, 
The  hundred-handed,  heaven-defying  scourge ; 
This  Sal'sbury,  who  violates  our  fanes, 
And  all  these  island  robbers  shall  she  drive 
Before  her  like  a  flock  of  timid  lambs. 
The  Lord  will  be  with  her,  the  God  of  battle; 
A  weak  and  trembling  creature  he  will  choose, 
And  through  a  tender  maid  proclaim  his  power, 
For  he  is  the  Almighty  ! 

Thib.  What  strange  power 

Hath  seized  the  maiden  ? 


Doubtless  'tis  the  helm 
her    with    such    martial 


Mark  her  flashing 


Rai. 

Which    doth    inspire 

thoughts. 
Look  at  your  daughter. 

eye, 
Her   glowing   cheek,   which    kindles   as  with 

fire! 
Johan.    This  realm  shall  fall?  This  ancient 

land  of  fame, 
The  fairest  that,  in  his  majestic  course, 
Th'  eternal  sun  surveys — this  paradise, 
Which,  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  God  loves — 
Endure  the  fetters  of  a  foreign  yoke? 
— Here  were  the  heathen  scatter'd,  and  the 

cross 
And  holy  image  first  were  planted  here ; 
Here  rest  Saint  Louis'  ashes,  and  from  hence 
The  troops  went  forth,  who  set  Jerusalem  free. 
Bert,    (hi   astonishment. )  Hark   how   she 

speaks  !     Why,  whence  can  she  obtain 
This  glorious  revelation?     Father  Arc  ! 
A  wond'rous  daughter  God  hath  given  you! 
Johan.     We  shall  no  longer  serve  a  native 

prince? 
The  King,  who  never  dies,  shall  pass  away — 
The  guardian  of  the  sacred  plough,  who  fills 
The  earth  with  plenty,  who  protects  our  herds, 
Who  frees  the  bondmen  from  captivity, 
Who  gathers  all  his  cities  round  his  throne — 
Who  aids  the  helpless,  and  appals  the  base, 
Who  envies  no  one,  for  he  reigns  supreme; 
Who  is  a  mortal,  yet  an  angel  too, 
Dispensing  mercy  on  the  hostile  earth? 
For  the  King's  throne,  which  glitters  o'er  with 

gold, 
Affords  a  shelter  for  the  destitute ; — 
Power  and  compassion  meet  together  there, 
The  guilty  tremble,  but  the  just  draw  near, 
And  with  the  guardian  lion  fearless  sport ! 
The  stranger  king,  who  cometh  from  afar, 
Whose  fathers'  sacred  ashes  do  not  lie 
Interr'd  among  us;  can  he  love  our  land? 
Who  was  not  young  among  our  youth  whose 

heart 
Respondeth  not  to  our  familiar  words, 
Can  he  be  as  a  father  to  our  sons? 

Thib.     God   save   the   king   and    France! 

We're  peaceful  folk, 
Who   neither  wield  the  sword,   nor  rein  the 

steed. 
— Let  us  await  the  King  whom  victory  crowns ; 
The  fate  of  battle  is  the  voice  of  God. 
He  is  our  Lord  who  crowns  himself  at  Rheims, 
And  on  his  head  receives  the  holy  oil. 
— Come,  now  to  work !    come  !    and  let  every 

one 
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Think  only  of  the  duty  of  the  hour  ! 
Let  the  earth's  great  ones  for  the  earth  contend, 
Untroubled  we  may  view  the  desolation, 
For  steadfast  stand  the  acres  which  we  till. 
The  flames  consume  our  villages,  our  corn 
Is  trampled  'neath  the  tread  of  warlike  steeds  ; 
With  the  new  spring  new  harvests  re-appear, 
And  our  light  huts  are  quickly  rear'd  again ! 
[  They  all  retire,  except  the  Maiden. 


SCENE    IV.— Johanna. 

Johan.    (Alone.)    Farewell,  ye  mountains, 
ye  beloved  glades, 
Ye  lone  and  peaceful  valleys,  fare  ye  well ! 
Through  you  Johanna  never  more  may  stray  ! 
For  aye  Johanna  bids  you  now  farewell. 
Ye  meads  which  I  have  water' d  and  ye  trees 
Which  I  have  planted,  still  in  beauty  bloom ! 
Farewell  ye  grottoes,  and  ye  crystal  springs ! 
Sweet  echo,  vocal  spirit  of  the  vale, 
Who  sang'st  responsive  to  my  simple  strain, 
Johanna  goes,  and  ne'er  returns  again. 

Ye  scenes  where  all  my  tranquil  joys  I  knew, 
For  ever  now  I  leave  you  far  behind ! 
Poor  foldless  lambs,  no  shepherd  now  have  you  ! 
O'er  the  wide  heath  stray  henceforth  uncon- 

fin'd! 
For  I  to  danger's  field,  of  crimson  hue, 
Am  summon'd  hence,  another  flock  to  find. 
Such  is  to  me  the  Spirit's  high  behest; 
No  earthly  vain  ambition  fires  my  breast. 

For  who  in  glory  did  on  Horeb's  height 
Descend  to  Moses  in  the  bush  of  flame, 


And   bade   him   go   and  stand    in   Pharaoh's 

sight— 
Who  once  to  Israel's  pious  shepherd  came, 
And  sent  him  forth,  his  champion  in  the  fight — 
Who  aye  hath  loved  the  lowly  shepherd  train — 
He,  from  these  leafy  boughs,  thus  spake  to  me, 
' '  Go  forth !     Thou  shalt  on  earth  my  witness 

be. 

"Thou  in  rude  armor  must  thy  limbs  invest, 
A  plate  of  steel  upon  thy  bosom  wear ; 
Vain  earthly  love  may  never  stir  thy  breast, 
Nor  passion's  sinful  glow  be  kindled  there. 
Ne'er  with  the  bride-wreath  shall  thy  locks  be 

dress' d. 
Nor  on  thy  bosom  bloom  an  infant  fair; 
But  war's  triumphant  glory  shall  be  thine; 
Thy  martial  fame  all  women's  shall  outshine. 

"For  when  in  fight  the  stoutest  hearts  despair, 
When  direful  ruin  threatens  France,  forlorn, 
Then  thou  aloft  my  oriflamme  shalt  bear, 
And  swiftly  as  the  reaper  mows  the  corn, 
Thou  shalt  lay  low  the  haughty  conqueror; 
His  fortune's  wheel  thou  rapidly  shalt  turn, 
To  Gaul's  heroic  sons  deliv' ranee  bring, 
Relieve  beleaguer' d  Rheims,  and  crown  thy 
king!" 

The  heavenly  Spirit  promised  me  a  sign ; 

He  sends  the  helmet,  it  hath  come  from  him. 

Its  iron  filleth  me  with  strength  divine, 

I  feel  the  courage  of  the  cherubim ; 

As  with  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind 

It  drives  me  forth  to  join  the  battle's  din ; 

The   clanging   trumpets   sound,  the  chargers 

rear, 
And  the  loud  war-cry  thunders  in  mine  ear. 

\She  goes  out. 
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ACT   I 


SCENE  I.  —  The  royal  Residence  at  Chinon. 


Dunois  and  Du  Chatel. 


I  re- 


Dunois.     No  longer  I'll  endure  it. 
nounce 
This  recreant  Monarch  who  forsakes  himself. 
My  valiant  heart    doth  bleed,   and  I    could 

rain 
Hot  tear-drops  from  mine  eyes,  that  robber- 
swords 
Partition  thus  the  royal  realm  of  France ; 
That  cities,  ancient  as  the  monarchy, 
Deliver  to  the  foe  the  rusty  keys, 
While  here  in  idle  and  inglorious  ease 
We  lose  the  precious  season  of  redemption. 
— Tidings  of  Orleans'  peril  reach  mine  ear, 
Hither  I  sped  from  distant  Normandy, 
Thinking,  arrayed  in  panoply  of  war, 
To   find   the    Monarch    with    his  marshall'd 

hosts. 
And  find  him — here  !  begirt  with  troubadours, 
And  juggling  knaves,  engaged  in  solving  rid- 
dles, 


And  planning  festivals  in  Sorel's  honor, 

As  brooded  o'er  the  land  profoundest  peace ! 

— The    Constable   hath    gone,    he    will   not 

brook 
Longer  the  spectacle  of  shame. — I  too 
Depart,  and  leave  him  to  his  evil  fate. 
Du  Chat.      Here  comes  the  King. 


SCENE  II.— King  Charles.      The  same. 

Chas.     The  Constable  has  sent  us  back  his 
sword 
And  doth  renounce    our  service.     Now,    by 

Heaven ! 
He  thus  hath  rid  us  of  a  churlish  man, 
Who  insolently  sought  to  lord  it  o'er  us. 
Dunois.     A  man  is  precious  in  such  peril- 
ous times; 
I  would  not  deal  thus  lightly  with  his  loss. 
Chas.     Thou  speakestthus  from  love  of  op- 
position; 
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While  he  was  here,  thou  never  werthis  friend. 
Dunois.     He  was  a  tiresome,   proud,  vex- 
atious fool, 
Who   never  could  resolve. — For  once,  how- 
ever, 
He  hath  resolved.      Betimes  he  goeth  hence, 
Where  honor  can  no  longer  be  achieved. 
Chas.     Thou'rt  in  a  pleasant  humor;  un- 
disturb'd 
I'll  leave  thee  to  enjoy  it. — Hark,  Du  Chatel ! 
Ambassadors  are  here  from  old  king  Rene, 
Of  tuneful  song  the  master,   far  renowned. 
— Let  them  as  honor'd  guests  be  entertain'd, 
And  unto  each  present  a  chain  of  gold. 

[To  the  Bastard. 
Why  smilest  thou  Dunois? 

Dunois.  That  from  thy  mouth 

Thou  shakest  golden  chains. 

Du  Chat.  Alas!  my  King! 

No  gold  existeth  in  thy  treasury. 

Chas.     Then  gold  must  be  procured. — It 
must  not  be 
That  bards  unhonored  from  our  court  depart. 
'Tis    they    who    make    our   barren    sceptre 

bloom, 
'Tis   they  who   wreath   around    our    fruitless 

crown 
Life's  joyous  branch,  of  never-fading  green. 
Reigning,     they    justly    rank    themselves   as 

kings, 
Of  gentle  wishes  they  erect  their  throne, 
Their  harmless  realm  existeth  not  in  space; — 
Hence  should  the  bard  accompany  the  king, 
Life's  higher  sphere  the  heritage  of  both! 
Du  Chat.     My  royal  Liege!    I  sought  to 
spare  thine  ear 
So  long  as  aid  and  counsel  could  be  found : 
Now  dire  necessity  doth  loose  my  tongue. 
— Nought  hast  thou  now  in  presents  to  be- 
stow, 
Thou  hast  not  wherewithal  to  live  to-morrow ! 
The  spring-tide  of  thy  fortune  is  run  out, 
And  lowest  ebb  is  in  thy  treasury ! 
The  soldiers,  disappointed  of  their  pay, 
With  sullen  murmurs,  threaten  to  retire. 
My  counsel  faileth,  not  with  royal  splendor 
But  meagerly,  to  furnish  out  thy  household. 
Chas.     My  royal  customs  pledge,  and  bor- 
row gold 
From  the  Lombardians. 

Du  Chat.  Sire,  thy  revenues, 

Thy  royal  customs,  are  for  three  years  pledg'd. 
Dunois.     And  pledge  meanwhile  and  king- 
dom both  are  lost. 
Chas.     Still  many  rich  and  beauteous  lands 
are  ours. 


Dunois.     So   long    as   God   and  Talbot's 

sword  permit ! 
When  Orleans  faileth  into  English  hands 
Then  with  King  Rene  thou  may'st  tend  thy 

sheep ! 
Chas.    Still  at  this  King  thou  lov'st  to  point 

thy  jest ; 
Yet  'tis  this  lackland  Monarch,  who  to-day 
Hath  with  a  princely  crown  invested  me. 
Dunois.     Not,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  with 

that  of  Naples, 
Which  is  for  sale,  I  hear,  since  he  kept  sheep. 

Chas.     It  is  a  sportive  festival,  a  jest, 
Wherein  he  giveth  to  his  fancy  play, 
To  found  a  world  all  innocent  and  pure 
In  his  barbaric,  rude  reality. 
Yet  noble — ay,  right  royal  in  his  aim  ! 
He  will  again  restore  the  golden  age, 
When  gentle  manners  reigned,  when  faithful 

love 
The  heroic  hearts  of  valiant  knights  inspired, 
And  noble  women,  whose  accomplished  taste 
Diffuseth  grace  around,  in  judgment  sat. 
The  old  man  dwelleth  in  those  bygone  times, 
And  in  our  workday  world  would  realize 
The   dreams   of  ancient   bards,   who  pidlure 

life 
'Mid    bowers    celestial,    thron'd    on    golden 

clouds. — 
He  hath  established  hence  a  court  of  love, 
Where  valiant  knights  may  dwell,  and  homage 

yield 
To  noble  women,  who  are  there  enthroned, 
And  where  pure  love  and  true  may  find  a  home. 
Me  he  hath  chosen  as  the  prince  of  Love. 
Dunois.     I  am  not  such  a  base  degenerate 

churl, 
As  Love's  dominion  rudely  to  assail. 
I  am  her  son,  from  her  derive  my  name, 
And  in  her  kingdom  lies  my  heritage. 
The  prince  of  Orleans  was  my  sire,  and  while 
No  woman's  heart  was  proof  against  his  love, 
No  hostile  fortress  could  withstand  his  shock ! 
Wilt  thou,  indeed,  with  honor  name  thyself 
The  prince  of  Love — be  bravest  of  the  brave ! 
As  I  have  read  in  those  old  chronicles, 
Love  aye  went  coupled  with  heroic  deeds, 
And  valiant  heroes,  not  inglorious  shepherds, 
So  legends  tell  us,  graced  king  Arthur's  board 
The  man  whose  valor  is  not  beauty's  shield, 
Is  all  unworthy  of  her  golden  prize. 
Here  the  arena  ! — combat  for  the  crown, 
Thy  royal  heritage! — with  knightly  sword 
Thy  lady's  honor  and  thy  realm  defend — 
And   hast    thou    with   hot  valor  snatch'd  the 

crown 
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From  streams  of  hostile  blood, — then  is  the 

time, 
And  it  would  well  become  thee  as  a  prince, 
Love's   myrtle   chaplet    round    thy    brows  to 
wreathe. 
Chas.     (  To  a  F 'age  who  enters.) 
What  is  the  matter? 

Page.  Senators  from  Orleans 

Entreat  an  audience,  Sire. 

Chas.  Conduct  them  hither  ! 

[Page  retires. 
Doubtless  they  succor  need ;  what  can  I  do, 
Myself  all-succorless ! 


SCENE  III. — The  same.      Three  Senators. 

Chas.     Welcome,  my  trusty  citizens  of  Or- 
leans ! 
What  tidings  bring  ye  from  my  faithful  town? 
Doth  she  continue  with  her  wonted  zeal 
Still  bravely  to  withstand  the  leaguering  foe? 

Senator.     Ah,    Sire!     the   city's   peril    is 
extreme ; 
And  giant  ruin,  waxing  hour  by  hour, 
Still   onward   strides.     The  bulwarks  are  de- 
stroyed— 
The  foe,  at  each  assault,  advantage  gains; 
Bare  of  defenders  are  the  city  walls, 
For  with  rash  valor  forth  our  soldiers  rush, 
While  few,  alas !   return  to  view  their  homes, 
And  famine's  scourge  impendeth  o'er  the  town. 
In  this  extremity,  the  noble  Count 
Of  Rochepierre,  commander  of  the  town, 
Hath  made  a  compact  with  the  enemy, 
According  to  old  custom,  to  yield  up, 
On  the  twelfth  day,  the  city  to  the  foe, 
Unless,  meanwhile,  before  the  town  appear 
A  host  of  magnitude  to  raise  the  siege. 

[Dunois  manifests  the  strongest  indignation. 

Chas.     The  interval  is  brief. 

Senator.  We  hither  come, 

Attended  by  a  hostile  retinue, 
To  implore  thee,  Sire,  to  pity  thy  poor  town, 
And  to  send  succor  ere  the  appointed  day, 
When,  if  still  unrelieved,  she  must  surrender. 

Dunois.     And  could  Saintrailles  consent  to 
give  his  voice 
To  such  a  shameful  compact ! 

Senator.  Never,  Sir; 

Long  as  the  hero  liv'd,  none  dared  to  breathe 
A  single  word  of  treaty,  or  surrender. 

Dunois.     He  then  is  dead? 

Senator.  The  noble  hero  fell, 

His  Monarch's  cause  defending,  on  our  walls. 


Chas.     What!    Saintrailles  dead!     Oh,  in 
that  single  man 
A  host  is  founder' d  ! 

\A    Knight   enters    and  speaks   apart  with 

Dunois,  who  starts  with  surprise. 
Dunois.  That  too ! 

Chas.  Well!     What  is  it? 

Dunois.    Count  Douglas  sendeth  here.    The 
Scottish  troops 
Revolt,  and  threaten  to  retire  at  once, 
Unless  their  full  arrears  are  paid  to-day. 
Chas.     Du  Chatel ! 
Du  Chatel.   (Shrugs  his  shoulders.) 

Sire !   I  know  not  what  to  counsel. 
Chas.     Pledge,  promise  all,  even  unto  half 

my  realm. — 
Du  Chatel.      'Tis  vain!     They  have  been 

fed  with  hope  too  often  ! 
Chas.     They  are  the  finest  troops  of  all  my 
host ! 
They  must  not  now,  not  now  abandon  me ! 
Senator.   (Throwing  himself  at  the  King's 
feet.) 
Oh,  King,  assist  us!     Think  of  our  distress! 

Chas.   (In  despair.) 
How !     Can  I  summon  armies  from  the  earth  ? 
Or  grow  a  cornfield  on  my  open  palm  ? 
Rend  me  in  pieces  ! — Pluck  my  bleeding  heart 
Forth  from  my  breast,  and  coin  it  'stead  of 

gold! 
I've   blood    for   you,    but   neither   coin,  nor 
troops. 
\_JPe   sees  Sorel  approach,  and  hastens  to- 
wards her  with  outstretched  arms. 


SCENE    IV.— The  same.     Agnes  Sorel,  a 
casket  in  her  hand. 

Chas.     My    Agnes!     Oh,    my   love!    my 
dearest  life ! 
Thou  comest  here  to  snatch  me  from  despair ! 
Refuge  I  take  within  thy  loving  arms; 
Possessing  thee,  I  feel  that  nought  is  lost. 

Sorel.     My  King,  beloved ! 

[Looking  around  with  an  anxious,  inquiring 
gaze. 

Dunois !     Say,  is  it  true, 
Du  Chatel? 

Du  Chatel.     'Tis  alas! 

Sorel.  So  great  the  need  ? 

No  treasure  left?     The  soldiers  will  disband? 

Du  Chatel.     Alas !  it  is  too  true ! 

Sorel.   (  Giving  him  the  casket. ) 
Here — here  is  gold, 
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Here  too  are  jewels  !     Melt  my  silver  down ! 
Sell,  pledge  my  castles — on  my  fair  domains 
In  Provence,  treasure  raise — turn  all  to  gold, 
Appease  the  troops !     No  time  is  to  be  lost ! 
[She  urges  him  to  depart. 

Chas.     Well    now,    Dunois !      Du  Chatel ! 
Do  ye  still 
Account  me  poor,  when  I  possess  the  crown 
Of  womankind? — She's  nobly  born  as  I; 
The  royal  blood  of  Valois  not  more  pure ; 
The  most  exalted  throne  she  would  adorn — 
Yet  she  rejects  it  with  disdain,  and  claims 
No  other  title  than  to  be  my  love. 
No  gift  more  costly  will  she  e'er  receive 
Than  early  flower  in  winter,  or  rare  fruit ! 
No  sacrifice,  on  my  part,  she  permits, 
Yet  sacrificeth  all  she  hath  to  me ! 
With  generous  spirit  she  doth  venture  all 
Her  wealth  and  fortune  in  my  sinking  bark. 

Dunois.     Ay,  she  is  mad  indeed,  my  King, 
as  thou; 
She  throws  her  all  into  a  burning  house, 
And  draweth  water  in  the  leaky  vessel 
Of  the  Dana'fdes.     Thee  she  will  not  save, 
And  in  thy  ruin  but  involve  herself. — 

Sorel.     Believe  him  not !     Full  many  atime 
he  hath 
PerilPd  his  life  for  thee,  and  now  forsooth, 
Chafeth,  because  I  risk  my  worthless  gold ! 
How?     Have  I  freely  sacrificed  to  thee 
What   is   esteemed    far   more    than  gold  and 

pearls, 
And  shall  I  now  hold  back  the  gifts  of  fortune? 
Oh,  come !     Let  my  example  challenge  thee 
To  noble  self-denial !     Let's  at  once 
Cast  off  the  needless  ornaments  of  life? 
Thy  courtiers  metamorphose  into  soldiers; 
Thy  gold  transmute  to  iron :   all  thou  hast, 
With  resolute  daring,  venture  for  thy  crown ! 
Peril  and  want  we  will  participate ! 
Let  us  bestride  the  war-horse,  and  expose 
Our  tender  person  to  the  fiery  glow 
Of  the  hot  sun,  take  for  our  canopy 
The  clouds  above,  and  make  the  stones  our 

pillow. 
The  rudest  warrior,  when  he  sees  his  King 
Bear  hardship  and  privation  like  the  meanest, 
Will  patiently  endure  his  own  hard  lot ! 

Chas.   (Laughing.) 
Ay !   now  is  realized  an  ancient  word 
Of  prophecy,  once  uttered  by  a  nun 
Of  Clairmont,  in  prophetic  mood,  who  said, 
That  through  a  woman's  aid  I  o'er  my  foes 
Should    triumph,     and   achieve   my    father's 

crown. 
Far  off  I  sought  her  in  the  English  camp ; 


I  strove  to  reconcile  a  mother's  heart; 

Here  stands  the  heroine — my  guide  to  Rheims ! 

My  Agnes !   I  shall  triumph  through  thy  love ! 

Sorel.     Thou' It  triumph  through  the  val- 
iant swords  of  friends. 

Chas.     And  from  my  foes  dissensions  much 
I  hope — 
For  sure  intelligence  hath  reach'd  mine  ear, 
That  'twixt  these  English  lords  and  Burgundy 
Things  do  not  stand  precisely  as  they  did  ; — 
Hence  to  the  duke  I  have  despatched  La  Hire, 
To  try  if  he  can  lead  my  angry  vassal 
Back  to  his  ancient  loyalty  and  faith: — 
Each  moment  now  I  look  for  his  return. 

Du  Chatel.   (At  the  window.) 
A  knight  e'en  now  dismounteth  in  the  court. 

Chas.     A  welcome  messenger !     We  soon 
shall  learn 
Whether  we're  doomed  to  conquer  or  to  yield. 


SCENE  V.— The  same.     La  Hire. 

Chas.   (Meeting  him.) 
Hope   bringest    thou,   or  not?     Be  brief,  La 

Hire! 
Out  with  thy  tidings !     What  must  we  expedt  ? 
Hire.     Expect  nought,  Sire,  save  from  thine 

own  good  sword. 
Chas.     The  haughty  duke  will  not  be  re- 
conciled ! 
Speak!     How  did  he  receive  my  embassy? 

Hire.     His  first  and  unconditional  demand, 
Ere  he  consent  to  listen  to  thine  errand, 
Is  that  Du  Chatel  be  deliver' d  up, 
Whom  he  doth  name  the  murderer  of  his  Sire. 
Chas.     This  base  condition  we  reject  with 

scorn  ! 
Hire.     Then  be  the  league  dissolved  ere  it 

commence ! 
Chas.     Hast  thou,  thereon,  as  I  commanded 
thee, 
Challenged  the  duke  to  meet  me  in  fair  fight 
On    Montereau's   bridge,  whereon  his  father 
fell? 
Hire.     Before  him  on  the  ground  I  flung 
thy  glove, 
And  said: — "Thou  would'st  forget  thy  ma- 
jesty, 
And  like  a  knight  do  battle  for  thy  realm." 
He  scornfully  rejoined — "  He  needed  not 
To  fight  for  that  which  he  possess'd  already. 
But  if  thou  wert  so  eager  for  the  fray, 
Before  the  walls  of  Orleans  thou  would'st  find 
him, 
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Whither  he  purposed  going  on  the  morrow ; 
Thereon  he  laughing  turn'd  his  back  upon  me. 
Chas.     Say,  did  not  justice  raise  her  sacred 
voice, 
Within  the  precincts  of  my  Parliament? 
Hire.      The    rage    of    party,     Sire,     hath 
silenc'd  her. 
An  edict  of  the  Parliament  declares 
Thee,  and  thy  race,  excluded  from  the  throne. 
Dunois.     These  upstart  burghers'  haughty 

insolence ! 
Chas.       Hast     thou    attempted    with    my 

mother  aught? 
Hire.     With  her? 

Chas.      Ay!   How  did  she  demean  herself? 
Hire.   (After  a  few  moments'1  reflection.) 
I  chanced  to  step  within  St.  Denis'  walls 
Precisely  at  the  royal  coronation. 
The  crowds  were  dress'd  as  for  a  festival; 
Triumphal  arches  rose  in  every  street 
Through  which  the  English  monarch  was  to 

pass. 
The  way  was  strewed  with  flowers,  and  with 

huzzas, 
As    France   some   brilliant   conquest   had   a- 

chieved, 
The  people  thronged  around  the  royal  car. 
Sorel.     They   could    huzza — huzza,  while 
trampling  thus 
Upon  a  gracious  sovereign's  loving  heart ! 
Hire.     I  saw  young  Harry  Lancaster — the 
boy — 
On  good  St.  Lewis'  regal  chair  enthroned; 
On  either  side  his  haughty  uncles  stood, 
Bedford    and    Gloucester,    and    before    him 

kneeled, 
To  render  homage  for  his  lands,  Duke  Philip. 
Chas.     O    peer  dishonor'd!     O  unworthy 

cousin ! 
Hire.     The  child  was  timid,  and  his  footing 
lost 
As  up  the  steps  he  mounted  towards  the  throne. 
An  evil  omen  !   murmured  forth  the  crowd, 
And  scornful  laughter  burst  on  every  side. 
Then    forward    stepped    Queen    Isabel — thy 

mother, 
And — but  it  angers  me  to  utter  it ! 

Chas.  Say  on. 

Hire.     Within  her  arms  she  clasped  the  boy, 
And  herself  placed  him  on  thy  father's  throne. 
Chas.     Oh,  mother!  mother! 
Hire.  E'en  the  murderous  bands 

Of  the  Burgundians,  at  this  spectacle, 
Evinced  some  tokens  of  indignant  shame. 
The   Queen  perceived  it,  and  addressed  the 
crowds, 


Exclaiming  with  loud  voice:     "Be  grateful, 

Frenchmen, 
That  I  engraft  upon  a  sickly  stock 
A  healthy  scion,  and  redeem  you  from 
The  misbegotten  son  of  a  mad  Sire  ! ' ' 

\_Tlie  King  hides  his  face ;   Agnes  hastens 
towards  him  and  ctasps  him  in  her  arms ; 
all  the   bystanders    express  aversion  and 
horror. 
Dunois.     She-wolf  of  France!   Rage-breath- 
ing Megara ! 
Chas.    (After  a  pause,  to  the  Senators. ) 
Yourselves  have  heard  the  posture  of  affairs. 
Delay  no  longer,  back  return  to  Orleans, 
And  bear  this  message  to  my  faithful  town  : 
I  do  absolve  my  subjects  from  their  oath, 
Their  own  best  interests  let  them  now  consult, 
And  yield  them  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
'Yclept  the  Good,  he  needs  must  prove  humane. 
Dunois.     What   say'st    thou,  Sire?     Thou 

wilt  abandon  Orleans ! 
Senator.      (Kneels    down.)      My    King! 
Abandon  not  thy  faithful  town ! 
Consign  her  not  to  England's  harsh  control. 
She  is  a  precious  jewel  in  thy  crown, 
And  none  hath  more  inviolate  faith  maintain'd 
Towards  the  kings,  thy  royal  ancestors. 

Dunois.      Have   we   been    routed?     Is   it 
lawful,  Sire, 
To  leave  the  English  masters  of  the  field, 
Without  a  single  stroke  to  save  the  town? 
And  thinkest  thou,  with  careless  breath,  for- 
sooth, 
Ere  blood  hath  flowed,  rashly  to  give  away 
The  fairest  city  from  the  heart  of  France? 
Chas.    Blood  hath  been  poured  forth  freely, 
and  in  vain ! 
The  hand  of  Heaven  is  visibly  against  me; 
In  every  battle  is  my  host  o'erthrown, 
I  am  rejected  of  my  parliament, 
My  capital,  my  people,  hail  my  foe, 
Those  of  my  blood, — my  nearest  relatives, — 
Forsake  me  and  betray — and  my  own  mother 
Doth  nurture  at  her  breast  the  hostile  brood. 
— Beyond  the  Loire  we  will  retire,  and  yield 
To  the  o'ermastering  hand  of  destiny 
Which  sideth  with  the  English. 

Sorel.  God  forbid 

That  we  in  weak  despair  should  quit  this  realm  ! 
This  utterance  came  not  from  thy  heart,  my 

King. 
Thy  noble  heart,  which  hath  been  sorely  riven 
By  the  fell  deed  of  thy  unnatural  mother ! 
Thou'lt  be  thyself  again,  right  valiantly 
Thou'lt  battle  with  thine  adverse  destiny, 
Which  doth  oppose  thee  with  relentless  ire. 
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Chas.    (Lost  in  gloomy  thought.)    Is  it  not 

true?     A  dark  and  ominous  doom 
Impendeth  o'er  the  heaven-abandon'd  house 
Of  Valois — there  preside  the  avenging  powers, 
To  whom  a  mother's  crimes  unbarr'd  the  way. 
For  thirty  years  my  sire  in  madness  rav'd; 
Already  have  three  elder  brothers  been 
Mow'd   down    by  death;     'tis  the  decree  of 

Heaven, 
The  house  of  the  Sixth  Charles  is  doom'd  to 

fall. 
Sorel.     In  thee  'twill  rise  with  renovated 

life! 
Oh,  in  thyself  have  faith! — Believe  me,  King, 
Not  vainly  hath  a  gracious  destiny 
Redeem'd  thee  from  the  ruin  of  thy  house, 
And  by  thy  brethren's  death  exalted  thee, 
The  youngest  born,  to  an  unlook'd  for  throne. 
Heaven  in  thy  gentle  spirit  hath  prepared 
The  leech  to  remedy  the  thousand  ills 
By  party  rage  inflicted  on  the  land. 
The  flames  of  civil  discord  thou  wilt  quench, 
And  my  heart  tells  me,  thou' It  establish  peace, 
And  found  anew  the  monarchy  of  France. 

Chas.     Not  I !     The  rude  and  storm-vexed 

times  require 
A  pilot  formed  by  nature  to  command. 
A  peaceful  nation  I  could  render  happy, 
A  wild  rebellious  people  not  subdue. 
I  never  with  the  sword  could  open  hearts 
Against  me  closed  in  hatred's  cold  reserve. 
Sorel.     The   people's   eye  is  dimm'd,  an 

error  blinds  them, 
But  this  delusion  will  not  long  endure; 
The  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  love, 
Deep  rooted  in  the  bosom  of  the  French, 
Towards  their  native  monarch  will  revive, 
Together  with  the  ancient  jealousy, 
Which  forms  a  barrier  'twixt  the  hostile  nations. 
The  haughty  foe  precipitates  his  doom. 
Hence,  with  rash  haste  abandon  not  the  field, 
With    dauntless   front   contest   each    foot    of 

ground, 
As  thine  own  heart  defend  the  town  of  Orleans ! 
Let  every  boat  be  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 
Each  bridge  be  burned,  sooner  than  carry  thee 
Across  the  Loire,  the  bound'ry  of  thy  realm, 
The    Stygian    flood,    o'er   which   there's   no 

return. 

Chas.     What  could  be  done  I  have  done. 
I  have  offer'd, 
In  single  fight,  to  combat  for  my  crown. — 
I  was  refused.     In  vain  my  people  bleed, 
In  vain  my  towns  are  levell'd  with  the  dust. 
Shall  I,  like  that  unnatural  mother,  see 


My  child  in  pieces  severed  with  the  sword? 
No;  I  forego  my  claim,  that  it  may  live. 
Dunois.     How,  Sire !     Is  this  fit  language 

for  a  king? 
Is   a   crown    thus  renounced?     Thy  meanest 

subject 
For  his  opinion's  sake,  his  hate  and  love, 
Sets  property  and  life  upon  a  cast ; 
When  civil  war  hangs  out  her  bloody  flag 
Each  private  end  is  drown'd  in  party  zeal. 
The  husbandman  forsakes  his  plough,  the  wife 
Neglects  her  distaff;  children,  and  old  men, 
Don  the  rude  garb  of  war;  the  citizen 
Consigns  his  town  to  the  devouring  flames, 
The  peasant  burns  the  produce  of  his  fields! 
And  all  to  injure  or  advantage  thee, 
And  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  his  heart. 
Men  show  no  mercy,  and  they  wish  for  none, 
When  they  at  honor's  call  maintain  the  fight, 
Or  for  their  idols  or  their  gods  contend. 
A  truce  to  such  effeminate  pity,  then, 
Which  is  not  suited  to  a  monarch's  breast. 
— Thou  didst  not  heedlessly  provoke  the  war ! 
As  it  commenced,  so  let  it  spend  its  fury. 
It  is  the  law  of  destiny  that  nations 
Should    for   their   monarchs  immolate  them- 
selves. 
We  Frenchmen  recognise  this  sacred  law, 
Nor  would  annul  it.     Base,  indeed,  the  nation, 
That  for  its  honor  ventures  not  its  all. 

Chas.    ( To  the  Senators. )    You've  heard 

my  last  resolve — expect  no  other. 
May  God  protect  you !     I  can  do  no  more. 
Dunois.     As  thou  dost  turn  thy  back  upon 

thy  realm, 
So  may  the  God  of  battle  aye  avert 
His  visage  from  thee.     Thou  forsak'st  thyself, 
So  I  forsake  thee.     Not  the  power  combined 
Of  England  and  rebellious  Burgundy, 
Thy   own    mean    spirit    hurls   thee  from  the 

throne. 
Born  heroes  ever  were  the  kings  of  France; 
Thou  wert  a  craven  even  at  thy  birth. 

[To  the  Senators. 
The  King  abandons  you.     But  I  will  throw 
Myself  into  your  town — my  father's  town — 
And  'neath  its  ruins  find  a  soldier's  grave. 
[He  is  about  to  depart,  Agnes  Sorel  detains 

him. 
Sorel.     (To  the  King.,)    Oh,  let  him  not 

depart  in  anger  from  thee ! 
Harsh   words  his   lips  have  uttered,  but  his 

heart 
Is  true  as  gold.      'Tis  he,  himself,  my  King, 
Who  loves  thee,  and  hath  often  bled  for  thee. 
Dunois !  confess,  the  heat  of  noble  wrath 
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Made  thee  forget  thyself — and  oh,  do  thou 
Forgive  a  faithful  friend's  o'erhasty  speech! 
Come !   let  me  quickly  reconcile  your  hearts, 
Ere  anger  bursteth  forth  in  quenchless  flame ! 
[Dunois  looks  fixedly  at  the  King,  and  ap- 
pears to  await  an  answer. 
Chas.     Our  way  lies  over  the  Loire.     Du 
Chatel ! 
See  all  our  equipage  embarked. 

Dunois.   (Quickly  to  Sorel.  ,)         Farewell! 
\_He  turns  quickly  round,  a?id goes  out.     The 

Senators  follow. 
Sorel.     (Wringing  her  hands.)     Oh,   if  he 
goes,  we  are  forsaken  quite  ! 
— Follow,  La  Hire  !     Oh,  seek  to  soften  him  ! 

(La  Hire  goes  out. 


SCENE  VI. — Charles,  Sorel,  Du  Chatel. 

Chas.     Is,  then,  the  sceptre  such  a  peerless 
treasure? 
Is  it  so  hard  to  loose  it  from  our  grasp  ? 
Believe  me,  'tis  more  galling  to  endure 
The  domineering  rule  of  these  proud  vassals. 
To  be  dependent  on  their  will  and  pleasure 
Is,  to  a  noble  heart,  more  bitter  far 
Than  to  submit  to  fate. 

\To  Du  Chatel,  who  still  lingers. 
Du  Chatel,  go, 
And  do  what  I  commanded  ! 

Du  Chat.     (  Throws  himself  at  the  King's 

feet.)  Oh,  my  King! 

Chas.     No  more!     Thou'st  heard  my  ab- 
solute resolve ! 
Du  Chat.     Sire !    with   the   duke   of  Bur- 
gundy make  peace  ! 
'Tis  the  sole  outlet  from  destruction  left ! 
Chas.     Thou  giv'st  this  counsel,   and  thy 
blood  alone 
Can  ratify  this  peace. 

Du  Chat.  Here  is  my  head. 

I  oft  have  risked  it  for  thee  in  the  fight, 
And  with  a  joyful  spirit  I,  for  thee, 
Would  lay  it  down  upon  the  block  of  death. 
Conciliate  the  Duke  !     Deliver  me 
To  the  full  measure  of  his  wrath,  and  let 
My  flowing  blood  appease  the  ancient  hate ! 
Chas.   (Looks  at  him  for  some  time  in  si- 
lence, and  with  deep  emotion.) 
Can  it  be  true?     Am  I,  then,  sunk  so  low, 
That  even  friends,  who  read  my  inmost  heart, 
Point  out,  for  my  escape,  the  path  of  shame? 


Yes,  now  I  recognise  my  abject  fall. 
My  honor  is  no  more  confided  in. 

Du  Chat.     Reflect— 

Chas.  Be  silent,  and  incense  me  not ! 

Had  I  ten  realms,  on  which  to  turn  my  back, 
With   my   friend's  life  I   would  not  purchase 

them — 
Do  what  I  have  commanded.     Hence,  and  see 
My  equipage  embarked. 

Du  Chat.  'Twill  speedily 

Be  done. 

\He  stands  up  and  retires — Agnes   Sorel 
weeps  passionately. 


SCENE  VII.—  The  Royal  Palace  at  Chinon. 
Charles,  Agnes  Sorel. 

Chas.   (Seizing  the  hand  of  Agnes.  ) 

My  Agnes,  be  not  sorrowful ! 
Beyond  the  Loire  we  still  shall  find  a  France; 
We  are  departing  to  a  happier  land, 
Where  laughs  a  milder,  an  unclouded  sky, 
And  gales  more  genial  blow;   we  there  shall 

meet 
More  gentle  manners ;  song  abideth  there, 
And  love  and  life  in  richer  beauty  bloom. 
Sorel.     Oh,  must  I  contemplate  this  day 

of  wo ! 
The  King  must  roam  in  banishment !  the  son 
Depart,  an  exile  from  his  father's  house, 
And    turn    his    back    upon    his    childhood's 

home! 
O  pleasant,  happy  land,  that  we  forsake, 
Ne'er  shall  we  tread  thee  joyously  again  ! 


SCENE  VIII.— La  Hire  returns,  Charles, 
Ac;nes  Sorel. 

Sorel.     You   come   alone?     You    do    not 
bring  him  back? 

[Observing  him  more  closely. 
La  Hire!    what  news?     What  does  that  look 

announce? 
Some  new  calamity? 

Hire.  Calamity 

Hath  spent  itself;  sunshine  is  now  return'd. 
Sorel.     What  is  it?     I  implore  you. 
Hire.   ( To  the  Kino. )  Summon  back 

The  delegates  from  Orleans! 

Chas,  Why?     What  is  it? 
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Hire.     Summon  them  back  !     Thy  fortune 
is  reversed. 
A  battle  has  been  fought,  and  thou  hast  con- 
quer'd. 
Sorel.      Conquer'd!     O  heavenly  music  of 

that  word ! 
Chas.     La    Hire !     A  fabulous  report  de- 
ceives thee : 
Conquer'd! — -In  conquest  I  believe  no  more. 
Hire.     Still  greater  wonders  thou  wilt  soon 
believe. — 
Here  cometh  the  Archbishop.     To  thine  arms 
He  leadeth  back  Dunois- — 

Sorel.  O  beauteous  flower 

Of  victory,  which  doth  the  heavenly  fruits 
Of  peace  and  reconcilement  bear  at  once  ! 


SCENE    IX. — The   same,    Archbishop  of 

Rheims,  Dunois,  Du  Chatel,  with 

Raoul,  a  Knight  in  armor. 

Arch.   (Leading  Dunois  to  the  King,  and 
joining  their  hands.) 
Princes,  embrace!    Let  rage  and  discord  cease, 
Since    Heaven    itself  hath  for  our  cause  de- 
clared. [Dunois  embraces  the  King. 
Chas.     Relieve  my  wonder  and  perplexity. 
What  may  this  solemn  earnestness  portend  ? 
Whence  this  unlooked  for  change  of  fortune? 
Arch.     (Leads    the    Knight  forward,   and 

presents  him  to  the  King.,)  Speak  ! 

Raoul.     We   had  assembled  sixteen  regi- 
ments 
Of  Lotharingian  troops,  to  join  your  host ; 
And  Baudricourt,  a  Knight  of  Vaucouleurs, 
Was   our   commander.      Having   gained    the 

heights 
By  Vermanton,  we  wound  our  downward  way 
Into  the  valley  watered  by  the  Yonne; 
There,  in  the  plain  before  us,  lay  the  foe, 
And   when   we   turn'd,    arms  glittered  in  our 

rear. 
We  saw  ourselves  surrounded  by  two  hosts, 
And  could  not  hope  for  conquest  or  for  flight. 
Then  sank  the  bravest  heart,  and  in  despair 
We  all  prepared  to  lay  our  weapons  down. 
The  leaders  with  each  other  anxiously 
Sought    counsel    and   found  none, — when   to 

our  eyes 
A  spectacle  of  wonder  showed  itself! 
For  suddenly  from  forth  the  thickest  depths, 
A  maiden,  on  her  head  a  polish'd  helm, 
Like  a  war-goddess,  issued;  terrible 
Yet  lovely  was  her  aspect,  and  her  hair 


In  dusky  ringlets  round  her  shoulders  fell. 
A  heavenly  radiance  shown  around  the  height ; 
When  she  upraised  her  voice  and  thus  address'd 

us: 
"Why  be  dismay'd,  brave  Frenchmen?     On 

the  foe ! 
Were  they  more  numerous  than  the  ocean  sands, 
God  and  the  holy  Maiden  lead  you  on!" 
Then  quickly  from  the  standard-bearer's  hand 
She  snatched  the  banner,  and  before  our  troop 
With   valiant    bearing   strode    the  wond'rous 

maid. 
Silent  with  awe,  scarce  knowing  what  we  did, 
The  banner  and  the  Maiden  we  pursue, 
And  fired  with  ardor,  rush  upon  the  foe, 
Who,  much  amazed,  stand  motionless  and  view 
The  miracle  with  fix'd  and  wondering  gaze. — 
Then,  as  if  seized  by  terror  sent  from  God, 
They  suddenly  betake  themselves  to  flight, 
And  casting  arms  and  armor  to  the  ground, 
Disperse  in  wild  disorder  o'er  the  field. 
No  leader's  call,  no  signal  now  avails; 
Senseless  from  terror,  without  looking  back, 
Horses  and  men  plunge  headlong  in  the  stream, 
Where  they  without  resistance  are  despatch'd. 
It  was  a  slaughter  rather  than  a  fight ! 
Two  thousand  of  the  foe  bestrew'd  the  field, 
Not  reckoning  numbers  swallow'd  by  the  flood, 
While  of  our  company  not  one  was  slain. 

Chas.      'Tis   strange,    by    Heav'n!     most 
wonderful  and  strange ! 

Sorel.     A  maiden  work'd  this  miracle,  you 
say  ? 
Whence  did  she  come?     Who  is  she? 

Raoul.  Who  she  is 

She  will  reveal  to  no  one  but  the  King ! 
She  calls  herslf  a  seer  and  prophetess 
Ordain'd  by  God,  and  promises  to  raise 
The  siege  of  Orleans  ere  the  moon  shall  change. 
The  people  credit  her  and  thirst  for  war. 
The  host  she  follows — she'll  be  here  anon. 

\_The  ringing  of  bells  is  heard,  together  with 
the  clang  of  arms. 
Hark  to  the  din  !     The  pealing  of  the  bells! 
'Tis  she  !     The  people  greet  God's  messenger. 

Chas.     (To   Du    Chatel, )    Conduct   her 
hither.—  [  To  the  Archbishop. 

What  should  I  believe? 
A  maiden  brings  me  conquest  even  now, 
When  nought  can  save  me  but  a  hand  divine' 
This  is  not  in  the  common  course  of  things. 
And  dare  I  here  believe  a  miracle? 

Many  Voices.    ( Behind  the  scene.)   Hail  to 
the  Maiden  ! — the  deliverer ! 

Chas.     She  comes!     Dunois.  now  occupy 
my  place ! 
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We  will  make  trial  of  this  wond'rous  maid. 
Is  she  indeed  inspired  and  sent  by  God, 
She  will  be  able  to  discern  the  King. 

[DUNOIS  scats  himself;    the  Kin<;  stands  at 

his  right  hand,  Acnes  Sorel  near  him; 

the  Archbishop  and  the  others  opposite; 

so    that   the   intermediate    space  remains 

vacant. 


SCENE  X. —  The  same.  Johanna  accom- 
panied by  the  Councillors  and  many 
Knights,  who  occupy  the  background  of  the 
scene;  she  advances  with  noble  bearing,  and 
slowly  surveys  the  company. 

Dunois.    (After  a  long  and  solemn  pause.) 
Art  thou  the  wond'rous  Maiden — 

Johan.    (Interrupts  him,  regarding  him  with 
dignity.)     Bastard    of  Orleans,   thou  wilt 
tempt  thy  God ! 
This  place  abandon,  which  becomes  thee  not ! 
To  this  more  mighty  one  the  Maid  is  sent. 
[  With  a  firm  step  she  approaches  the  Kin<;, 
bows  one   knee    before   him,    and,    rising 
immediately,  steps  back.      All  present  ex- 
press their  astonishment,  Dunois  forsakes 
his  scat,  which  is  occupied  by  the  King. 
Chas.      Maiden,   thou   ne'er  hast  seen  my 
face  before. 
Whence  hast  thou,  then,  this  knowledge? 

Johan.  Thee  I  saw 

When  none  beside,  save  God  in  heaven,  beheld 
thee. 
[She  approaches  the  King  and  speaks  mys- 
teriously. 
Bethink  thee,  Dauphin,  in  the  bvgone  night! 
When  all  around  lay  buried  in  deep  sleep, 
Thou  from  thy  couch  didst  rise  and  offer  up 
An  earnest  prayer  to  God.     Let  these  retire 
And  I  will  name  the  subject  of  thy  prayer. 
Chas.      What  I  to  Heaven  confided  need 
not  be 
From    men    conceal'd.      Disclose    to   me  my 

prayer, 
And  I  shall  doubt  no  more  that  God  inspires 
thee. 
Johan.       Three     prayers    thou    offer' dst, 
Dauphin ;  listen  now 
Whether  I  name  them  to  thee!     Thou  didst 

pray 
That  if  there  were  appended  to  this  crown 
Unjust  possession,  or  if  heavy  guilt. 
Not  yet  atoned  for,  from  thy  father's  times. 
Occasion'd  this  most  lamentable  war. 


God  would  accept  thee  as  a  sacrifice, 
Have  mercy  on  thy  people,  and  pour  forth 
Upon  thy  head  the  chalice  of  his  wrath. 

Chas.     (Steps   back   with  awe.)     Who  art 

thou,  mighty  one?  Whence  comest  thou? 

\All  express  their  astonishment. 

Johan.     To  God  thou  offer'dst  this  second 

prayer : 
That  if  it  were  his  will  and  high  decree 
To  take  away  the  sceptre  from  thy  race, 
And  from  thee  to  withdraw  whate'er  thy  sires, 
The  monarchs  of  this  kingdom  once  possess'd, 
He  in  his  mercy  would  preserve  to  thee 
Three  priceless  treasures — a  contented  heart, 
Thy  friend's  affection,  and  thine  Agnes'  love. 
\_The  King  conceals  his  face ;  the  speclators 

express  their  astonishment. — After  a  pause. 
Thy  third  petition  shall  I  name  to  thee? 
Chas.     Enough — I  credit  thee  !     This  doth 

surpass 
Mere  human  knowledge :  thou  art  sent  by  God  ! 
Arch.     Who  art  thou,  wonderful  and  holy 

maid  ? 
What  favor'd  region  bore  thee?     What  blest 

pair, 
Belov'd  of  Heaven,  may  claim  thee  as  their 

child? 
Johan.     Most  reverend  father,  I  am  nam'd 

Johanna, 
I  am  a  shepherd's  lowly  daughter,  born 
In  Dom  Remi,  a  village  of  my  King, 
Included  in  the  diocese  of  Toul, 
And  from  a  child  I  kept  my  father's  sheep. 
—  And  much  and  frequently  I  heard  them  tell 
Of  the  strange  islanders,  who  o'er  the  sea 
Had  come  to  make  us  slaves,  and  on  us  force 
A  foreign  lord,  who  loveth  not  the  people; 
How  the  great  city.  Paris,  they  had  seized, 
And  had  usurp' d  dominion  o'er  the  realm. 
Then  earnestly  God's  Mother  I  implor'd 
To  save  us  from  the  shame  of  foreign  chains, 
And  to  preserve  to  us  our  lawful  King. 
Not  distant  from  my  native  villiage  stands 
An  ancient  image  of  the  Virgin  blest, 
To  which  the  pious  pilgrims  oft  repair'd; 
Hard  by  a  holy  oak,  of  blessed  power, 
Standeth,  far-fam'd  through  wonders  manifold. 
Beneath  the  oak's  broad  shade  I  lov'd  to  sit. 
Tending    my    flock — my  heart  still  drew  me 

there. 
And  if  by  chance  among  the  desert  hills 
A  lambkin  strayed,  'twas  showed  me  in  a  dream. 
When  in  the  shadow  of  this  oak  I  slept. 
— And  once,  when  through  the  night  beneath 

this  tree 
In  pious  adoration  I  had  sat. 
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Resisting  sleep,  the  Holy  One  appear'd, 
Bearing  a  sword  and  banner,  otherwise 
Clad  like  a  shepherdess,  and  thus  she  spake : — 
"'Tis  I;  arise,  Johanna!   leave  thy  flock. 
The  Lord  appoints  thee  to  another  task ! 
Receive    this    banner !      Gird    thee  with  this 

sword ! 
Therewith  exterminate  my  people's  foes; 
Conduct  to  Rheims  thy  royal  master's  son, 
And  crown  him  with  the  kingly  diadem!  " 
And  I  made  answer:    "How  may  I  presume 
To  undertake  such  deeds,  a  tender  maid, 
Unpractis'd  in  the  dreadful  art  of  war!  " 
And  she  replied  :   "A  maiden  pure  and  chaste 
Achieves  whate'er  on  earth  is  glorious, 
If  she  to  earthly  love  ne'er  yields  her  heart. 
Look  upon  me!  a  virgin,  like  thyself; 
I  to  the  Christ,  the  Lord  Divine,  gave  birth, 
And  am  myself  divine!  "■ — Mine  eyelids  then 
She  touch'd,  and  when  I  upward  turn'd  my 

gaze ; 
Heaven's  wide  expanse  was  fill'd  with  angel- 
boys, 
Who   bore  white  lilies  in  their  hands,  while 

tones 
Of  sweetest  music  floated  through  the  air. 
— And  thus  on  three  successive  nights  appear'd 
The  Holy  One,  and  cried — "Arise,  Johanna! 
The  Lord  appoints  thee  to  another  task !  " 
And  when  the  third  night  she  reveal'd  herself, 
Wrathful  she  seem'd,  and  chiding  spake  these 

words: 
"Obediance,  woman's  duty  here  on  earth; 
Severe  endurance  is  her  heavy  doom  ; 
She  must  be  purified  through  discipline; 
Who  serveth  here,  is  glorified  above!  " 
While    thus    she  spake,  she  let  her  shepherd 

garb 
Fall  from  her,  and  as  Queen  of  Heaven  stood 

forth, 
Enshrined  in  radiant  light,  while  golden  clouds 
Upbore  her  slowly  to  the  realms  of  bliss. 
\_All  are   moved;    Agnes   Sorel   weeping, 

hides  her  faee  on  /he  bosom  of  the  King. 
Arch.    (After  a  long  pause.)   Before  divine 

credentials  such  as  these 
Each  doubt  of  earthly  prudence  must  subside. 
Her  deeds  attest  the  truth  of  what  she  speaks, 
For  God  alone  such  wonders  can  achieve. 
Dunois.     I  credit  not  her  wonders,  but  her 

eyes, 
Which  beam  with  innocence  and  purity. 
Chas.     Am    I,  a   sinner,  worthy   of  such 

favor? 
Infallible,  All-searching  eye,  thou  seest 
Mine  inmost  heart,  my  deep  humility  ! 


Johan.      Humility  shines    brightly    in    the 
skies ; 
Thou  art  abased,  hence  God  exalteth  thee. 
Chas.     Shall  I  indeed  withstand  mine  ene- 
mies? 
Johan.     France  I  will  lay  submissive  at  thy 

feet! 
Chas.     And  Orleans,  say'st  thou,  will  not 

be  surrender' d? 
Johan.      The   Loire   shall   sooner   roll    its 

waters  back. 
Chas.    Shall  I  in  triumph  enter  into  Rheims? 
Johan.     I  through  ten  thousand  foes  will 

lead  thee  there. 
[  The  Knights  make  a  noise  with  their  lances 

and  shields,  and  evince  signs  of  courage. 
Dunois.     Appoint  the  maiden  to  command 
the  host ! 
We  follow  blindly  wheresoe'er  she  leads. 
The  holy  one's  prophetic  eye  shall  guide, 
And  this  brave  sword  from  danger  shall  protect 
her! 
Hire.     A  universe  in  arms  we  will  not  fear, 
If  she,  the  mighty  one,  precede  our  troops. 
The  God  of  battle  walketh  by  her  side ; 
Let  her  conduct  us  on  to  victory  ! 

[  The    Knights    clang   their  arms  and  press 

forward. 
Chas.     Yes,  holy    Maiden,  do    thou   lead 
mine  host; 
My  chiefs  and  warriors  shall  submit  to  thee. 
This  sword  of  matchless  temper,  proved  in  war, 
Sent  back  in  anger  by  the  Constable, 
Hath  found  a  hand  more  worthy.     Prophetess, 
Do  thou  receive  it,  and  henceforward  be — 
Johan.     No,  noble  Dauphin  !    conquest  to 
my  Liege 
Is  not  accorded  through  this  instrument 
Of  earthly  might.      I  know  another  sword 
Wherewith  I  am  to  conquer,  which  to  thee, 
I,  as  the  Spirit  taught,  will  indicate; 
Let  it  be  hither  brought. 

Chas.  Name  it,  Johanna. 

Johan.     Send  to  the  ancient  town  of  Fier- 
bois; 
There  in  Saint  Catherine's  churchyard  is  a  vault 
Where  lie  in  heaps  the  spoils  of  bygone  war. 
Among  them  is  the  sword,  which  I  must  use. 
It,  by  three  golden  lilies  may  be  known, 
Upon  the  blade  impress'd.      Let  it  he  brought, 
For    thou,  my    Liege,  shalt  conquer  through 
this  sword. 
Chas.     Perform  what  she  commands. 
Johan.  And  a  white  banner, 

Edg'd  with  a  purple  border,  let  me  bear. 
Upon  this  banner  let  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
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Be  pictur'd,  with  the  beauteous  Jesus  child, 
Floating  in  glory  o'er  this  earthly  ball. 
For  so  the  Holy  Mother  show'd  it  me. 
Chas.     So  be  it  as  thou  sayest. 
Johan.  (To  the  Archbishop. )      Reverend 
Bishop: 
Lay  on  my  head  thy  consecrated  hands ! 
Pronounce  a  blessing,  Father,  on  thy  child  ! 

[She  kneels  down. 
Arch.     Not   blessings    to    receive,   but    to 
dispense 
Art  thou  appointed.— Go,  with  power  divine! 
But  we  are  sinners  all  and  most  unworthy. 

[She  rises;  a  Page  enters. 
Page.  A  herald  from  the  English  generals. 
Johan.     Let  him  appear,  for  he  is  sent  by 

God! 
[The  King  motions  to  the  Page,  who  retires. 


SCENE  XL  —  The  same.      The  Herald. 

Chas.     Thy   tidings,   Herald?     What   thy 

message  ?     Speak ! 
Herald.     Who   is  it,  who  for  Charles  of 
Valois, 
The    Count    of  Pointhieu,    in    this   presence 
speaks  ? 
Dunois.    Unworthy  Herald  !  base,  insulting 
knave ! 
Dost  thou  presume  the  Monarch  of  the  French 
Thus  in  his  own  dominions  to  deny? 
Thou  art  protected  by  thine  office,  else — 
Herald.     One    King  alone  is  recognised 
by  France, 
And  he  resideth  in  the  English  camp. 

Chas.     Peace,  peace,  good  cousin  !     Speak 

thy  message,  Herald  ! 
Herald.     My    noble   general  laments  the 
blood 
Which  hath  already  flow'd,  and  still  must  flow, 
Hence,    in    the   scabbard    holding    back    the 

sword, 
Before  by  storm  the  town  of  Orleans  falls, 
He  offers  thee  an  amicable  treaty. 
Chas.     Proceed ! 

Johan.     (Stepping forward.)       Permit  me, 
Dauphin,  in  thy  stead, 
To  parley  with  this  herald. 


Chas.  Do  so,  Maid  ! 

Determine  thou,  for  peace  or  bloody  war. 
Johan.    (To  the  Herald  J    Who  sendeth 

thee?    Who  speaketh  through  thy  mouth? 
Herald.      The    Earl    of    Salisbury;     the 

British  chief. 
Johan.      Herald, 'tis  false!     The  earl  speaks 

not  through  thee, 
Only  the  living  speak,  the  dead  are  silent. 
Herald.     The  earl  is  well,  and  full  of  lusty 

strength ; 
He  lives  to  bring  down  ruin  on  your  heads. 
Johan.     When  thou  didst  quit  the  British 

camp,  he  lived. 
This  morn,  while  gazing  from  Le  Tournelle's 

tower, 
A  ball  from  Orleans  struck  him  to  the  ground. 
— Smil'st  thou,  that  I  discern  what  is  remote? 
Not  to  my  words  give  credence ;  but  believe 
The  witness  of  thine  eyes!  his  funeral  train 
Thou  shalt  encounter  as  thou  goest  hence ! 
Now,  Herald,  speak,  and  do  thine  errand  here. 
Herald.     If  what  is  hidden  thou  canst  thus 

reveal, 
Thou  know'st  mine  errand  ere  I  tell  it  thee. 
Johan.     It  boots  me  not  to  know  it.     But 

do  thou 
Give  ear  unto  my  words !     This  message  bear 
In  answer  to  the  lords  who  sent  thee  here. 
— Monarch  of  England,  and  ye  haughty  dukes, 
Bedford  and  Gloucester,  regents  of  this  realm  ! 
To  Heaven's  high  King  ye  are  accountable 
For  all  the  blood  that  hath  been  shed !     Re- 
store 
The  keys  of  all  the  cities  ta'en  by  force, 
In  opposition  to  God's  holy  law! 
The  Maiden  cometh  from  the  King  of  Heaven 
And  offers  you  or  peace,  or  bloody  war. 
Choose  ye  !   for  this  I  say,  that  ye  may  know  it : 
To  you  this  beauteous  realm  is  not  assign'd 
By  Mary's  son  ; — but  God  hath  given  it    . 
To  Charles,  my  lord  and  Dauphin,  who  ere 

long 
Will  enter  Paris  with  a  monarch's  pomp, 
Attended  by  the  great  ones  of  his  realm. 
— Now,  Herald,  go,  and  speedily  depart, 
For  ere  thou  canst  attain  the  British  camp 
And  do  thine  errand,  is  the  Maiden  there, 
To  plant  the  sign  of  victory  at  Orleans. 

[She    retires.     In   the   midst   of  a  general 
movement  the  curtain  falls. 
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ACT    II. 


SCENE    I. — Landscape,  bounded  by  Rocks. 

Talbot  and  Lionel,  English  Generals,  Philip, 

Duke  of  Burgundy,  Fastolfe  and  Chat- 

ILLON,  with  Soldiers  and  Banners. 

Tal.     Here   let   us   make  a  halt,  beneath 

these  rocks, 
And    pitch    our  camp,  in    case  our  scatter'd 

troops, 
Dispers'd  in  panic  fear,  again  should  rally. 
Choose  trusty  sentinels,  and  guard  the  heights  ! 
'Tis  true  the  darkness  shields  us  from  pursuit, 
And  sure  I  am,  unless  the  foe  have  wings, 
We  need  not  fear  surprisal. — Still  'tis  well 
To  practise  caution,  for  we  have  to  do 
With  a  bold  foe,  and  have  sustain'd  defeat. 

[Fastolfe  goes  out  with  the  soldiers. 

Lio.     Defeat!     My  general,  do  not  speak 

that  word. 
It  stings  me  to  the  quick  to  think  the  French 
To-day  have  seen  the  backs  of  Englishmen. 
— O,  Orleans !  Orleans !     Grave  of  England's 

glory ! 


Our  honor  lies  upon  thy  fatal  plains. 
Defeat  most  ignominious  and  burlesque ! 
Who  will  in  future  years  believe  the  tale ! 
The  victors  of  Poictiers  and  Agincourt, 
Cressy's  bold  heroes,  routed  by  a  woman? 
Bur.     That  must  console  us.     Not  by  mor- 
tal power, 
But  by  the  devil,  have  we  been  o'erthrovvn  ! 

Tal.     The  devil  of  our  own  stupidity ! 
— How,   Burgundy?      Do  princes  quake  and 

fear 
Before  the  phantom  which  appals  the  vulgar? 
Credulity  is  but  a  sorry  cloak 
For  cowardice — Your  people  first  took  flight. 
Bur.     None  stood  their  ground.    The  flight 

was  general. 
Tal.      'Tis   false!      Your   wing   fled   first. 
You  wildly  broke 
Into  our  camp,  exclaiming:   "  Hell  is  loose, 
The  devil  combats  on  the  side  of  France!  " 
And  thus  you  brought  confusion   'mong  our 
troops. 
Lio.    You  can't  deny  it.   Your  wing  yielded 
first. 
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Bur.     Because   the   brunt   of  battle  there 

commenced. 
Tal.     The  Maiden  knew  the  weakness  of 
our  camp ; 
She  rightly  judged  where  fear  was  to  be  found. 
Bur.      How  ?     Shall  the  blame  of  our  dis- 
aster rest 
With  Burgundy? 

Lio.  By  Heav'n!  were  we  alone, 

We  English,  never  had  we  Orleans  lost ! 
Bur.     No,  truly  ! — for  ye  ne'er  had  Orleans 
seen  ! 
Who  opened  you  a  way  into  this  realm, 
And  reached  you  forth  a  kind  and  friendly 

hand, 
When  you  descended  on  this  hostile  coast? 
Who  was  it  crowned  your  Henry  at  Paris, 
And  unto  him  subdued  the  people's  hearts? 
Had  this  Burgundian  arm  not  guided  you 
Into  this  realm,  by  Heaven  ye  ne'er  had  seen 
The  smoke  ascending  from  a  single  hearth ! 
Lio.     Were  conquests  with   big  words  ef- 
fected, Duke, 
You,  doubtless,  would  have  conquered  France 
alone. 
Bur.     The  loss  of  Orleans  angers  you,  and 
now 
You  vent  your  gall  on  me,  your  friend  and 

ally. 
What  lost  us  Orleans  but  your  avarice? 
The  city  was  prepared  to  yield  to  me, 
Your  envy  was  the  sole  impediment. 

Tal.     We  did  not  undertake  the  siege  for 

you. 
Bur.      How  would  it  stand  with  you,  if  I 
withdrew 
With  all  my  host? 

Lio.  We  should  not  be  worse  off, 

Than  when,  at  Agincourt,  we  prov'd  a  match 

For  you,  and  all  the  banded  power  of  France. 

Bur.     Yet  much  ye  stood  in  need  of  our 

alliance, 

The  Regent  purchased  it  at  heavy  cost. 

Tal.      Most  dearly,   with  the  forfeit  of  our 
honor, 
At  Orleans,  have  we  paid  for  it  to-day. 

Bur.     Urge  me  no  further,  Lords.     Ye  may 
repent  it ! 
Did  I  forsake  the  banners  of  my  King, 
Draw  down  upon  my  head  the  traitor's  name, 
To  be  insulted  thus  by  foreigners? 
Why  am  I  here  to  combat  against  France? 
If  I  must  needs  endure  ingratitude, 
Let  it  come  rather  from  my  native  King! 
Tal.     You're  in  communication  with   the 
Dauphin, 


We  know  it  well,  but  we  shall  soon  find  means 
To  guard  ourselves  'gainst  treason. 

Bur.  Death  and  hell ! 

Am  I  encountered  thus! — Chatillon,  hark  ! 
Let  all  my  troops  prepare  to  quit  the  camp, 
We  will  retire  into  our  own  domain. 

[Chatillon  goes  out. 
Lio.     God   speed  you  there?     Never  did 
Britain's  fame 
More   brightly  shine,  than  when  she  stood  a- 

lone, 
Confiding  solely  in  her  own  good  sword. 
Let  each  one  fight  his  battle  for  himself, 
For  'tis  eternal  truth,  that  English  blood 
Cannot,    with    honor,    blend    with    blood    of 
France. 


SCENE  II. — The  same.     Queen  Isabel, 
attended  by  a  Page. 

Queen.     What   must   I   hear?     This   fatal 

strife  forbear ! 
What  brain-bewildering  planet  o'er  your  minds 
Sheds  dire  perplexity?     When  unity 
Alone  can  save  you,  will  you  part  in  hate, 
And  warring  'mong  yourselves,  prepare  your 

doom? 
— I  do  entreat  you,  noble  Duke,  recall 
Your  hasty  order.     You,  renowned  Talbot, 
Seek  to  appease  an  irritated  friend ! 
Come,  Lionel,  aid  me  to  reconcile 
These  haughty  spirits,  and  establish  peace. 

Lio.     Not  I,  madame.     It  is  all  one  to  me. 
'Tis  my  belief,  when  things  are  misallied, 
The  sooner  they  part  company  the  better. 
Queen.      How!     Do  the  arts  of  hell,  which 

on  the  field 
Wrought  such  disastrous  ruin,  even  here 
Bewilder  and  befool  us  ?     Who  began 
This  fatal  quarrel?     Speak  ! — Lord  General ! 
Your  own  advantage  did  you  so  forget, 
As  to  offend  your  worthy  friend  and  ally  ? 
What  could  you  do  without  his  powerful  arm? 
'Twas  he  who  placed  your  Monarch  on  the 

throne, 
He   holds   him   there,   and   he  can   hurl  him 

thence ; 
His    army   strengthens    you  —  still    more   his 

name. 
Were  England  all  her  citizens  to  pour 
Upon  our  coasts,  she  never  o'er  this  realm 
Would  gain  dominion,  did  she  stand  alone; 
No  !   France  can  only  be  subdued  by  France  ! 
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Tal.     A    faithful   friend    we   honor  as  we 

ought ; 
Discretion  warns  us  to  beware  the  false. 

Bur.     The   liar's  brazen   front   beseemeth 

him 
Who  would  absolve  himself  from  gratitude. 
Queen.     How,   noble  Duke?     Could  you 

so  far  renounce 
Your  princely  honor,  and  your  sense  of  shame, 
As  clasp  the  hand  of  him  who  slew  your  sire  ? 
Are  you  so  mad  to  entertain  the  thought 
Of  cordial  reconcilement  with  the  Dauphin, 
Whom   you,   yourself,   have  hurl'd   to  ruin's 

brink? 
His  overthrow  you  have  well  nigh  achieved, 
And   madly  now  would   you  renounce  your 

work? 
Here  stand  your  allies.     Your  salvation  lies 
In  an  indissoluble  bond  with  England. 

Bur.     Far  is  my  thought  from  treaty  with 

the  Dauphin ; 
But  the  contempt  and  insolent  demeanor 
Of  haughty  England  I  will  not  endure. 

Queen.     Come,  noble  Duke !      Excuse  a 

hasty  word. 
Heavy    the    grief  which   bows   the    General 

down, 
And  well  you  know,  misfortune  makes  unjust. 
Come !    come !     embrace ;    let   me   this   fatal 

breach 
Repair  at  once,  ere  it  becomes  eternal. 

Tal.     What  think  you,  Burgundy?     A  no- 
ble heart, 
By  reason  vanquish'd,  doth  confess  its  fault. 
A   wise   and   prudent    word  the  Queen  hath 

spoken, 
Come,  let  my  hand,   with  friendly  pressure, 

heal 
The  wound  inflicted  by  my  angry  tongue. 
Bur.     Discreet  the  counsel  offered  by  the 

Queen  ! 
My  just  wrath  yieldeth  to  necessity. 

Queen.     'Tis  well ;    Now,  with  a  brotherly 

embrace, 
Confirm  and  seal  the  new-established  bond ; 
And  may  the  winds  disperse  what  hath  been 

spoken. 

[Burgundy  and  Talbot  embrace. 
Lio.    (  Contemplating  the  group  aside. ) 
Hail  to  an  union  by  the  Furies  planned  ! 
Queen.     Fate    hath    proved    adverse,    we 

have  lost  a  battle, 
But  do  not,  therefore,  let  your  courage  sink. 
The  Dauphin,  in  despair  of  heavenly  aid, 
Doth  make  alliance  with  the  powers  of  Hell ; 
Vainly  his  soul  he  forfeits  to  the  Devil, 


For  Hell  itself  cannot  deliver  him. 
A  conquering  maiden  leads  the  hostile  force ; 
Yours,  I,  myself,  will  lead;  to  you  I'll  stand 
In  place  of  maiden  or  of  prophetess. 

Lio.     Madame,  return  to  Paris !     We  desire 

To  war  with  trusty  weapons,  not  with  women. 

Tal.     Go!  go!     Since  your  arrival  in  the 

camp, 

Fortune  hath  fled  our  banners,  and  our  course 

Hath  still  been  retrograde. 

Bur.  Depart  at  once  ! 

Your  presence  here  doth  scandalize  the  host. 
Queen.     (Looks  from   one  to  the  other  in 
astonishment.)     This,    Burgundy,     from 
you?     Do  you  take  part 
Against  me  with  these  thankless  English  lords? 
Bur.     Go!  go!    The  thought  of  combating 
for  you 
Unnerves  the  courage  of  the  bravest  men. 
Queen.    I  scarce  among  you  have  establish'd 
peace, 
And  you  already  form  a  league  against  me ! 
Tal.     Go,    in    God's   name.      When    you 
have  left  the  camp, 
No  devil  will  again  appal  our  troops. 

Queen.      Say  am  I  not  your  true  confeder- 
ate? 
Are  we  not  banded  in  a  common  cause? 
Tal.     Thank  God  !    your  cause  of  quarrel 
is  not  ours. 
We  combat  in  an  honorable  strife. 

Bur.     A  father's  bloody  murder  I  avenge; 
Stern  filial  duty  consecrates  my  arms. 

Tal.      Confess    at    once!      Your   conduct 
towards  the  Dauphin 
Is  an  offence  alike  to  God  and  man. 

Queen.     Curses  blast  him  and  his  posterity  ! 

The  shameless  son  who  sins  against  his  mother ! 

Bur.     Ay !     to   avenge   a   husband    and  a 

father ! 
Queen.     To  judge   his  mother's  conduct 

he  presumed ! 
Lio.     That  was,  indeed,  irreverent  in  a  son  ! 
Queen.     And    me,    forsooth,  he  banished 

from  the  realm  ! 
Tal.     Urged  to  the  measure  by  the  public 

voice. 
Queen.     A   curse    light    on  him  if  I  e'er 
forgive  him ! 
Rather  than  see  him  on  his  father's  throne — 
Tal.     His  mother's  honor  you  would  sac- 
rifice! 
Queen.     Your  feeble  natures  cannot  com- 
prehend 
The  vengeance  of  an  outrag'd  mother's  heart. 
Who  pleasures  me,  I  love  ;  who  wrongs,  I  hate. 
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If  he  who  wrongs  me  chance  to  be  my  son, 
All  the  more  worthy  is  he  of  my  hate. 
The  life  I  gave,  I  will  again  take  back 
From  him  who  doth,  with  ruthless  violence, 
The  bosom  rend  which  bore  and  nourish'd  him. 
Ye,  who  do  thus  make  war  upon  the  Dauphin, 
What  rightful  cause  have  ye  to  plunder  him? 
What  crime  hath  he  committed  against  you? 
What  insult  are  you  call'd  on  to  avenge? 
Ambition,  paltry  envy,  goad  you  on; 
I  have  a  right  to  hate  him — he's  my  son. 

Tal.      He    feels   his   mother   in    her   dire 
revenge ! 

Queen.     Mean  hypocrites !   I  hate  you  and 
despise. 
Together  with  the  world,  you  cheat  yourselves ! 


With  robber-hands  you  English  seek  to  clutch 
This  realm  of  France,  where  you  have  no  just 

right, 
Nor  equitable  claim,  to  so  much  earth 
As  could  be  covered  by  your  charger's  hoof. 
— This  Duke,  too,  whom  the  people  style  The 

Good, 
Doth  to  a  foreign  lord,  his  country's  foe, 
For  gold  betray  the  birthland  of  his  sires. 
And  yet  is  justice  ever  on  your  tongue. 
— Hypocrisy  I  scorn.      Such  as  I  am, 
So  let  the  world  behold  me ! 

Bur.  It  is  true ! 

Your  reputation  you  have  well  maintain'd. 
Queen.     I've    passions   and    warm  blood, 

and  as  a  queen 
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Came  to  this  realm  to  live,  and  not  to  seem. 

Should  I  have  lingered  out  a  joyless  life 

Because  the  curse  of  adverse  destiny 

To  a  mad  consort  joined  my  blooming  youth? 

More  than  my  life  I  prize  my  liberty. 

And  who  assails  me  here — But  why  should  I 

Stoop  to  dispute  with  you  about  my  rights? 

Your  slugglish  blood  flows  slowly  in  your  veins  ! 

Strangers  to  pleasure,  ye  know  only  rage  ! 

This   duke    too — who,   throughout   his  whole 

career, 
Hath  waver'd  to  and  fro,  'twixt  good  and  ill — 
Can  neither  hate  nor  love  with  his  whole  heart. 
— I  go  to  Melun.     Let  this  gentleman, 

[Pointitig  to  Lionel. 
Who  doth  my  fancy  please,  attend  me  there, 
To  cheer  my  solitude,  and  you  may  work 
Your  own  good  pleasure!  I'll  inquire  no  more 
Concerning  the  Burgundians  or  the  English. 
[She  beckons  to  her  Page,  and  is  about  to 

retire. 
Lio.     Rely  upon  us,  we  will  send  to  Melun 
The  fairest  youths  whom  we  in  battle  take. 

[  Coining  back. 
Queen.     Skilful    your   arm   to    wield    the 
sword  of  death, 
The    French   alone   can    round    the  polish'd 
phrase. 

\_She  goes  out. 


SCENE  III. — Talbot,  Burgundy,  Lionel. 

Tal.     Heavens !     What  a  woman  ! 

Lio.  Now,  brave  generals, 

Your  counsel !     Shall  we  prosecute  our  flight, 
Or  turn,  and  with  a  bold  and  sudden  stroke 
Wipe  out  the  foul  dishonor  of  to-day? 

Bur.     We   are  too  weak,  our  soldiers  are 
dispersed, 
The  recent  terror  still  unnerves  the  host. 

Tal.     Blind    terror,  sudden    impulse  of  a 
moment, 
Alone  occasioned  our  disastrous  rout. 
This  phantom  of  the  terror-stricken  brain, 
More  closely  view'd,  will  vanish  into  air. 
My  counsel,  therefore,  is,  at  break  of  day, 
To  lead  the  army  back,  across  the  stream, 
To  meet  the  enemy. 

Bur.  Consider  well — 

Lio.     Your   pardon !     Here  is  nothing  to 
consider 
What  we  have  lost  we  must  at  once  retrieve, 
Or  look  to  be  eternally  disgraced. 
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Tal.     It  is  resolved.     To-morrow  morn  we 

.  fisht> 

This  dread-inspiring  phantom  to  destroy, 
Which  thus  doth  blind  and  terrify  the  host, 
Let  us  in  fight  encounter  this  she-devil. 
If  she  oppose  her  person  to  our  sword, 
Trust  me,  she  never  will  molest  us  more ; 
If  she  avoid  our  stroke — and  be  assured 
She  will  not  stand  the  hazard  of  a  battle  — 
Then  is  the  dire  enchantment  at  an  end  ! 

Lio.     So  be  it !     And  to  me,  my  general, 
leave 
This  easy,  bloodless  combat,  for  I  hope 
Alive  to  take  this  ghost,  and  in  my  arms, 
Before  the  Bastard's  eyes — her  paramour — 
To  bear  her  over  to  the  English  camp, 
To  be  the  sport  and  mockery  of  the  host. 

Bur.     Make  not  too  sure. 

Tal.  If  she  encounter  me, 

I  shall  not  give  her  such  a  soft  embrace. 
Come  now,  exhausted  nature  to  restore 
Through   gentle  sleep.      At  daybreak  we  set 
forth. 

[  They  go  out. 


SCENE  IV. — Johanna,  with  her  banner,  in 
a  helmet  and  breast-plate,  otherwise  attired 
as  a  woman.  Dunois,  La  Hire,  Knights, 
and  Soldiers,  appear  above  upon  the  rocky 
path,  pass  silently  over,  and  appear  imme- 
diately after  on  the  scene. 

Johan.    (  To  the  Knights,  who  surround  her, 
while  the  procession  continues  above.) 
The  wall  is  scaled,  and  we  are  in  the  camp ! 
Now  fling  aside  the  mantle  of  still  night, 
Which  hitherto  hath  veil'd  your  silent  march, 
And  your  dread  presence  to  the  foe  proclaim 
By  your  loud  battle  cry — God  and  the  Maiden  ! 
All.    (Exclaim  aloud,  amidst  the  loud  clang 
of  arms.)  God  and  the  Maiden  ! 

[Drums  and  trumpets. 
Sentinels.   (Behind the  scene.)      The  foe! 

The  foe  !     The  foe ! 
Johan.     Ho  !   torches  here  !     Hurl  fire  into 
the  tents ! 
Let  the  devouring  flames  augment  the  horror, 
While  threatening  death  doth  compass  them 
around ! 

[Soldiers  hasten  on,  she  is  about  to  follow. 
Dunois.     (Holding  her  back.)    Thy   part 
thou  hast  accomplish' d  now,  Johanna  ! 
Into  the  camp  thou  hast  conducted  us. 
The  foe  thou  hast  dehver'd  in  our  hands. 
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Novv  from  the  rush  of  war  remain  apart ! 
The  bloody  consumation  leave  to  us. 

Hire.     Point  out  the  path  of  conquest  to 
the  host ; 
Before  us,  in  pure  hand,  the  banner  bear, 
But  wield  the  fatal  weapon  not  thyself; 
Tempt  not  the  treacherous  god  of  battle,  for 
He  rageth  blindly,  and  he  spareth  not. 

Johan.      Who  dares  impede  my  progress ! 
Who  presume 
The  Spirit  to  control,  which  guideth  me? 
Still  must  the  arrow  wing  its  destin'd  flight! 
Where  danger  is,  there  must  Johanna  be; 
Nor  now,  nor  here,  am  I  foredoom'd  to  fall: 
Our  Monarch's  royal  brow  I  first  must  see 
Invested  with  the  round  of  sovereignty. 
No  hostile  power  can  rob  me  of  my  life, 
Till  I've  accomplish'd  the  commands  of  God. 

[She  goes  out. 
Hire.     Come,    let    us    follow    after   her, 
Dunois, 
And  let  our  valiant  bosoms  be  her  shield  ! 

[Exit. 


SCENE  V. — English  Soldiers  hurry  over 
the  stage ;  afterwards  Talbot. 

First  Soldier.  The  Maiden  in  the  camp  ! 
Second  Soldier.  Impossible! 

It  cannot  be!     How  came  she  in  the  camp? 
Third    Soldier.      Why  through    the  air! 

The  devil  aided  her ! 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Soldiers.     Fly !   fly ! 

We  are  dead  men  ! 

Talbot  enters. 

Tal.     They  heed  me  not! — They  stay  not 
at  my  call ! 
The  sacred  bands  of  discipline  are  loosed  ! 
As  Hell  had  poured  her  damned  legions  forth. 
A  wild  distracting  impulse  whirls  along, 
In  one  mad  throng,  the  cowardly  and  brave. 
I  cannot  rally  e'en  the  smallest  troop 
To  form  a  bulwark  'gainst  the  hostile  flood, 
Whose  raging  billows  press  into  our  camp ! 
— Do  I  alone  retain  my  sober  senses, 
While  all  around  in  wild  delirium  rave? 
To  fly  before  these  weak  degenerate  French- 
men 
Whom  we  in  twenty  battles  have  o'erthrown? 
— Who  is  she  then — the  irresistible — 
The  dread-inspiring  goddess,  who  doth  turn 
At  once  the  tide  of  battle,  and  transform 
To  lions  bold,  a  herd  of  timid  deer? 


A  juggling  minx,   who  plays  the  well-learn'd 

part 
Of  heroine,  thus  to  appal  the  brave? 
A  woman  snatch  from  me  all  martial  fame? 
Soldier.   (Rushes  in.)  The  Maiden  comes? 

Fly,  general !   fly  !  fly  ! 
Tal.   (Strikes  him  down)  Fly  thou,  thyself, 
to  Hell !     This  sword  shall  pierce 
Who  talks  to  me  of  fear,  or  coward  flight ! 

[He  goes  out. 


SCENE  VI.— The  prospeft  opens.  The  Eng- 
lish camp  is  seen  in  flames.  Drums,  flight 
and  pursuit.  After  a  while,  Montgomery 
enters. 

Mont.   (Alone.)  Where  shall  I  flee?    Foes 

all  around  and  death  !   Lo  !   here 
The    furious   general,  who,  with  threatening 

sword  prevents 
Escape,  and   drives  us  back  into  the  jaws  of 

death. 
The   dreadful    Maiden    there — the  terrible — 

who,  like 
Devouring  flame,  destruction  spreads,  while 

all  around 
Appears  no  bush  wherein  to  hide — no  shelter- 
ing cave ! 
Oh,  would  that  o'er  the  sea  I  never  had  come 

here ! 
Me  miserable !     Empty  dreams  deluded  me — 
Cheap  glory  to  achieve  on   Gallia's  martial 

fields; 
And  I  am  guided  by  malignant  destiny 
Into  this  murd'rous  fight. —  Oh,  were  I  far, 

far  hence, 
Still  in  my  peaceful  home,  on  Severn's  flowery 

banks, 
Where  in  my  father's  house,  in  sorrow  and  in 

tears, 
I  left  my  mother  and  my  fair  young  bride. 

[Johanna  appears  in  the  distance. 
Wo's  me  !  What  do  I  see  !   The  dreadful  form 

appears ! 
Arrayed   in   lurid  light,   she  from  the  raging 

fire 
Issues,   as  from  the  jaws  of  hell,   a  midnight 

ghost. 
Where  shall  I  go? — where  flee?  Already  from 

afar 
She  siezes  on   me  with  her  eye  of  fire,  and 

flings 
Her  fatal  and  unerring  coil,  whose  magic  folds 
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With   ever-tightening  pressure  bind  my  feet 

and  make 
Escape  impossible !    Howe'er  my  heart  rebels, 
I  am  compell'd  to  follow  with  my  gaze  that 

form 
Of  dread! 

[Johanna  advances  towards  him  some  steps  ; 
and  again  remains  standing. 
She  comes !     I  will  not  passively  await 
Her  furious  onset !      Imploringly  I'll  clasp 
Her  knees !     I'll  sue  to  her  for  life.     She  is  a 

woman, 
I   may,  perchance,  to  pity  move  her  by  my 
tears ! 
[  While  he  is  on  the  point  of  approaching  her, 
she  draws  near. 


SCENE  VII. — Johanna,  Montoomerv. 

Johan.      Prepare  to  die  !    A  British  mother 

bore  thee ! 
Mont.     (Falls   at  her  feet.)     Fall    back, 

terrific  one  !     Forbear  to  strike 
An  unprotected  foe  !     My  sword  and  shield 
I've  flung  aside,  and  supplicating  fall 
Defenceless  at  thy  feet.     A  ransom  take  ! 
Extinguish  not  the  precious  light  of  life! 
With    fair    possessions    crown'd,    my    father 

dwells 
In   Wales'    fair   land,  where  among   verdant 

meads 
The  winding  Severn  rolls  his  silver  tide, 
And  fifty  villages  confess  his  sway. 
With  heavy  gold  he  will  redeem  his  son, 
When  he  shall  hear  I'm  in  the  camp  of  France. 
Johan.      Deluded   mortal !     to  destruction 

doomed  ! 
Thou'rt    fallen    in   the  Maiden's  hand,   from 

which 
Redemption  or  deliverence  there  is  none. 
Had  adverse  fortune  given  thee  a  prey 
To  the  fierce  tiger  or  the  crocodile — 
Hadst  robbed  the  lion-mother  of  her  brood — 
Compassion    thou    mightst   hope  to  find  and 

pity; 
But  to  encounter  me  is  certain  death. 
For  my  dread  compact  with  the  spirit  realm — 
The  stern,  inviolable — bindeth  me, 
To  slay  each  living  thing  whom  battle's  God, 
Full  charged  with  doom,  delivers  to  my  sword. 
Mont.     Thy  speech  is  fearful,  but  thy  look 

is  mild ; 
Not  dreadful  art  thou  to  contemplate  near; 
My  heart  is  drawn  towards  thy  lovely  form. 


O !  by  the  mildness  of  thy  gentle  sex, 
Attend  my  prayer.     Compassionate  my  youth. 
Johan.     Name  me  not  woman  !    Speak  not 

of  my  sex ! 
Like  to  the  bodiless  spirits,  who  know  nought 
Of  earth's  humanites,  I  own  no  sex; 
Beneath  this  vest  of  steel  there  beats  no  heart. 
Mont.     O  !   by  Love's  sacred  all  pervading 

power, 
To  whom  all  hearts  yield  homage,  I  conjure 

thee. 
At  home  I  left  behind  a  gentle  bride, 
Beauteous  as  thou,  and  rich  in  blooming  grace ; 
Weeping  she  waiteth  her  betrothed 's  return. 

0  !  if  thyself  dost  ever  hope  to  love, 
If  in  thy  love  thou  hopest  to  be  happy, 
Then  ruthless  sever  not  two  gentle  hearts, 
Together  linked  in  love's  most  holy  bond  ! 

Johan.     Thou  dost  appeal  to  earthly,  un- 
known gods, 
To  whom  I  yield  no  homage.    Of  Love's  bond, 
By  which  thou  dost  conjure  me,  I  know  nought, 
Nor  ever  will  I  know  his  empty  service. 
Defend  thy  life  for  death  doth  summon  thee. 
Mont.    Take  pity  on  my  sorrowing  parents, 
whom 

1  left  at  home.     Doubtless  thou,  too,  hast  left 
Parents,  who  feel  disquietude  for  thee. 

Johan.     Unhappy    man !     thou    dost    re- 
member me 
How  many  mothers,  of  this  land,  your  arms 
Have  rendered  childless  and  disconsolate; 
How  many  gentle  children  fatherless; 
How  many  fair  young  brides  dejected  widows ! 
Let  England's  mothers  now  be  taught  despair, 
And  learn  to  weep  the  bitter  tear,  oft  shed 
By  the  bereav'd  and  sorrowing  wives  of  France. 
Mont.      'Tis  hard,  in  foreign  lands  to  die 

unwept. 
Johan.     Who  call'd  you  over  to  this  foreign 
land, 
To  waste  the  blooming  culture  of  our  fields, 
To  chase  the  peasant  from  his  household  hearth. 
And  in  our  cities'  peaceful  sanctuary 
To  hurl  the  direful  thunderbolt  of  war? 
In  the  delusion  of  your  hearts  ye  thought 
To  plunge  in  servitude  the  freeborn  French, 
And  to  attach  their  fair  and  goodly  realm, 
Like  a  small  boat  to  your  proud  English  bark  ! 
Ye  fools  !     The  royal  arms  of  France  are  hung 
Fast  by  the  throne  of  God ;  and  ye  as  soon 
From  the  bright  wain  of  heaven  might  snatch 

a  star 
As  rend  a  single  village  from  this  realm, 
Which  shall  remain  inviolate  for  ever! 
— The  day  of  vengeance  is  at  length  arrived ; 
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Not  living  shall  ye  measure  back  the  sea, 
The  sacred  sea — the  boundary  set  by  God 
Betwixt  our  hostile  nations — and  the  which 
Ye  ventur'd  impiously  to  overpass. 

Mont.   (Lets  go  her  hands.)  O,  I  must  die  ! 

I  feel  the  grasp  of  death  ! 
Johan.     Die,  friend  !     Why  tremble  at  the 
approach  of  death, 
Of  mortals  the  irrevocable  doom? 
Look  upon  me  !     I'm  born  a  shepherd  maid  ; 
This  hand,  accustom'd  to  the  peaceful  crook, 
Is  all  unused  to  wield  the  sword  of  death, 
Yet,  snatch'd  away  from  childhood's  peaceful 

haunts, 
From  the  fond  love  of  fathers  and  of  sisters, 
Urged  by  no  idle  dream  of  earthly  glory, 
But  Heaven-appointed  to  achieve  your  ruin, 
Like  a  destroying  angel  I  must  roam, 
Spreading  dire  havoc  round  me,  and  at  length 
Myself  must  fall  a  sacrifice  to  death  ! 
Never  again  shall  I  behold  my  home ! 
Still  many  of  your  people  I  must  slay, 
Still  many  widows  make,  but  I  at  length 
Myself  shall  perish,  and  fulfil  my  doom. 
— Now  thine  fulfil.     Arise  !   resume  thy  sword  ! 
And  let  us  fight  for  the  sweet  prize  of  life. 
Mont.     (Stands  up.)    Now,  if  thou  art  a 
mortal  like  myself, 
Can  weapons  wound  thee,  it  may  be  assign 'd 
To  this  good  arm  to  end  my  country's  wo, 
Thee  sending,  sorceress,  to  the  depths  of  Hell. 
In  God's  most  gracious  hands  I  leave  my  fate. 
Accursed  one  !  to  thine  assistance  call 
The  fiends  of  Hell !     Now  combat  for  thy  life  ! 
[ZT<?  seizes  his  sword  and  shield,  and  rushes 
upon  her;    martial  music  is  heard  in  the 
distance. — After   a   short  conflicl  Mont- 
gomery falls. 


SCENE  VIII.— Johanna  alone. 

Johan.     To  death  thy  foot  did  bear  thee — 
fare  thee  well ! 

[She    steps    away  from    him    and  remains 
absorbed  in  thought. 
Virgin,  thou  workest  mightily  in  me ! 
My  feeble  arm  thou  dost  endue  with  strength, 
And  steep'st  my  woman's  heart  in  cruelty. 
In  pity  melts  the  soul  and  the  hand  trembles, 
As  it  did  violate  some  sacred  fane, 
To  mar  the  goodly  person  of  the  foe. 
Once  I  did  shudder  at  the  polish'd  sheath, 


But    when    'tis   needed,    I'm   possess'd   with 

strength, 
And  as  it  were  itself  a  thing  of  life, 
The  fatal  weapon,  in  my  trembling  grasp, 
Self-swayed,  inflicteth  the  unerring  stroke. 


SCENE  IX.—  A  Knight  with  closed  visor, 

Johanna. 

Knight.     Accursed  one!   thy  hour  of  death 
is  come ! 
Long  have  I  sought  thee  on  the  battle  field 
Fatal  delusion !  get  thee  back  to  hell, 
Whence  thou  didst  issue  forth. 

Johan.  Say,  who  art  thou, 

Whom  his  bad  genius  sendeth  in  my  way? 
Princely  thy  port,  no  Briton  dost  thou  seem, 
For  the  Burgundian  colors  stripe  thy  shield, 
Before  the  which  my  sword  inclines  its  point. 

Knight.      Vile   castaway!     Thou   all   un- 
worthy art 
To  fall  beneath  a  prince's  noble  hand. 
The  hangman's  axe  should  thy  accursed  head 
Cleave  from  thy  trunk,  unfit  for  such  vile  use 
The  royal  duke  of  Burgundy's  brave  sword. 

Johan.     Art  thou  indeed  that  noble  duke 
himself? 

Knight.    (Raises  his  visor.)    I'm  he,  vile 
creature,  tremble  and  despair  ! 
The  arts  of  hell  shall  not  protect  thee  more, 
Thou  hast  till  now  weak  dastards  overcome ; 
Now  thou  dost  meet  a  man. 


SCENE    X. 


-The  same. 
Hire. 


Dunois  and  La 


Dunois.  Hold,  Burgundy! 

Turn  !    combat  now  with  men,  and  not  with 
maids. 

Hire.     We  will  defend  the  holy  prophetess ; 
First  must  thy  weapon  penetrate  this  breast. — 

Bur.     I  fear  not  this  seducing  Circe ;  no, 
Nor  you,  whom  she  hath  changed  so  shamefully  ! 
Oh  blush,  Dunois  !  and  do  thou  blush,  La  Hire  ! 
To  stoop  thy  valor  to  these  hellish  arts — 
To  be  shield-bearer  to  a  sorceress  ! 
Come  one — come  all !     He  only  who  despairs 
Of  Heaven's  protection,  seeks  the  aid  of  Hell. 

[They  prepare  for  combat,  Johanna  steps 
between  them. 
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Johan.     Forbear ! 

Bur.  Dost  tremble  for  thy  lover?  Thus 

Before  thine  eyes  he  shall — 

\He  makes  a  thrust  at  Dunois. 

Johan.  Dunois,  forbear! 

Part  them,  La  Hire  !   no  blood  of  France  must 

flow: 
Not  hostile  weapons  must  this  strife  decide. 
Above  the  stars  'tis  otherwise  decreed. 
Fall  back !   I  say — Attend  and  venerate 
The  Spirit,  which  hath  seized,  which  speaks 

through  me ! 
Dunois.     Why,   Maiden,  now   hold   back 

my  upraised  arm  ? 
Why  check  the  just  decision  of  the  sword? 
My  weapon  pants  to  deal  the  fatal  blow 
Which  shall  avenge  and  heal  the  woes  of  France. 

[She  places  herself  in  the  midst  and  separates 
the  parties. 

Johan.     Fall  back,  Dunois ;     Stand  where 

thou  art,  La  Hire  ! 
Somewhat  I  have  to  say  to  Burgundy. 

[  When  all  is  quiet. 
What  wouldst  thou,  Burgundy?     Who  is  the 

foe 
Whom  eagerly  thy  murderous  glances  seek? 
This  prince  is,  like  thyself,  a  son  of  France. — 
This  hero  is  thy  countryman,  thy  friend; 
I  am  a  daughter  of  thy  fatherland. 
We  all,  whom  thou  art  eager  to  destroy, 
Are  of  thy  friends: — our  longing  arms  prepare 
To  clasp,  our  bending  knees  to  honor  thee. — 
Our  sword  'gainst  thee  is  pointless,  and  that 

face 
E'en  in  a  hostile  helm  is  dear  to  us, 
For  there  we  trace  the  features  of  our  king. 

Bur.     What,  syren !      wilt    thou   with    se- 
ducing words 
Allure  thy  victim?     Cunning  sorceress, 
Me  thou  deludest  not.     Mine  ears  are  closed 
Against  thy  treacherous  words;  and  vainly  dart 
Thy  fiery  glances  'gainst  this  mail  of  proof. 
To  arms,  Dunois ! 
With  weapons  let  us  fight,  and  not  with  words. 

Dunois.     First  words,  then  weapons,  Bur- 
gundy !     Do  words 
With  dread  inspire  thee?  'Tis  a  coward's  fear. 
And  the  betrayer  of  an  evil  cause. 

Johan.     'Tis  not  imperious  necessity 
Which  throws  us  at  thy  feet !    We  do  not  come 
As  suppliants  before  thee. — Look  around  ! 
The  English  tents  are  level  with  the  ground, 
And  all  the  field  is  cover'd  with  your  slain. 


Hark !     the    war-trumpets    of  the  French  re- 
sound : 
God  hath  decided — ours  the  victory ! 
Our  new-cull'd  laurel  garland  with  our  friend 
We    fain   would   share. —  Come,    noble   fugi- 
tive! 
Oh,   come    where  justice   and  where  viclory 

dwell ! 
Even  I,  the  messenger  of  Heaven,  extend 
A  sister's  hand  to  thee.     I  fain  would  save 
And  draw  thee  over  to  our  righteous  cause ! 
Heaven  hath  declared  for  France !     Angelic 

powers, 
Unseen  by  thee,  do  battle  for  our  King; 
With  lilies  are  the  holy  ones  adorn'd. 
Pure  as  this  radiant  banner  is  our  cause; 
Its  blessed  symbol  is  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 
Bur.     Falsehood's  fallacious  words  are  full 
of  guile, 
But  hers  are  pure  and  simple  as  a  child's. 
If  evil  spirits  borrow  this  disguise, 
They  copy  innocence  triumphantly. 
I'll    hear    no    more.      To  arms,    Dunois!    to 

arms ! 
Mine  ear,  I  feel,  is  weaker  than  mine  arm. 
Johan.     You  call  me  an  enchantress,  and 
accuse 
Of  hellish  arts. — Is  it  the  work  of  Hell 
To  heal  dissension  and  to  foster  peace? 
Comes  holy  concord  from  the  depths  below? 
Say,  what  is  holy,  innocent,  and  good, 
If  not  to  combat  for  our  fatherland? 
Since  when  hath  nature  been  so  self-opposed, 
That  Heaven  forsakes  the  just  and  righteous 

cause, 
While  Hell  protects  it?  If  my  words  are  true, 
Whence  could  I  draw  them  but  from  Heaven 

above  ? 
Who  ever  sought  me  in  my  shepherd-walks, 
To  teach  the  humble  maid  affairs  of  state? 
I  ne'er  have  stood  with  princes  ,  to  these  lips 
Unknown  the  arts  of  eloquence.     Yet  now, 
When  I  have  need  of  it  to  touch  thy  heart, 
Insight  and  varied  knowledge  I  possess; 
The  fate  of  empires  and  the  doom  of  kings 
Lie  clearly  spread  before  my  childish  mind, 
And  words  of  thunder  issue  from  my  mouth. 
Bur.     (Greatly  moved,   looks  at  her  with 
emotion  and  astonishment. ) 
How   is   it   with  me?     Doth  some  heavenly 

power 
Thus  strangely  stir  my  spirit's  inmost  depths? 
— This  pure,  this  gentle  creature  cannot  lie! 
No,     if    enchantment    blinds    me,    'tis    from 

Heaven. 
My  spirit  tells  me  she  is  sent  from  God. 
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Johan.     Oh,    he   is  mov'd !     I   have  not 

pray'd  in  vain, 
Wrath's  thundercloud  dissolves  in  gentle  tears. 
And   leaves  his   brow,   while  mercy's  golden 

beams 
Break  from  his  eyes  and  gently  promise  peace. 
— Away  with  arms,   now  clasp  him  to  your 

hearts.    • 


He  weeps — he's  conquer'd,   he  is  ours  once 
more ! 

\Her  sword  and  banner  fall;  she  hastens  to 
him  with  outstretch1  d  arms,  and  embraces 
him  in  great  agitation.  La  Hike  and 
Dunois  throw  down  their  swords,  ana 
hasten  also  to  embrace  him. 
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ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. — Residence  of  the  King  at  Chalons 
on  the  Manic. 

Dunois,  La  Hire. 

Dunois.     We  have  been  true  heart-friends, 
brothers  in  arms, 
Still  have  we  battled  in  a  common  cause, 
And  held  together  amid  toil  and  death. 
Let  not  the  love  of  woman  rend  the  bond 
Which  hath  resisted  every  stroke  of  fate. 

Hike.     Hear  me,  my  Prince! 

Dunois.  You  love  the  wondrous  maid, 

And  well  I  know  the  purpose  of  your  heart. 
You  think  without  delay  to  seek  the  King, 
And  to  entreat  him  to, bestow  on  you 
Her  hand  in  marriage. — Of  your  bravery 
The  well -earn 'd  guerdon,  he  cannot  refuse, 
But  know, — ere  I  behold  her  in  the  arms 
Of  any  other — 

Hire.  Listen  to  me,  Prince  ! 

Dunois.     'Tis  not  the  fleeting  passion  of 
the  eye 
Attracts  me  to  her.     My  unconquer'd  sense 
Had  set  at  naught  the  fiery  shafts  of  love 


Till  I  beheld  this  wondrous  maiden,  sent 
By  a  divine  appointment  to  become 
The  saviour  of  this  kingdom,  and  my  wife; 
And  on  the  instant  in  my  heart  I  vow'd 
A  sacred  oath,  to  bear  her  home,  my  bride: 
For  she  alone  who  is  endowed  with  strength 
Can  be  the  strong  man's  friend.     This  glow- 
ing heart 
Longs  to  repose  upon  a  kindred  breast, 
Which  can  sustain  and  comprehend  its  strength. 

Hire.     How   dare  I  venture,  Prince,   my 
poor  deserts 
To  measure  with  your  name's  heroic  fame! 
When  Count  Dunois  appeareth  in  the  lists, 
Each  humbler  suitor  must  forsake  the  field; 
Still  it  doth  ill  become  a  shepherd  maid 
To  stand  as  consort  by  your  princely  side. 
The  royal  current  in  your  veins  would  scorn 
To  mix  with  blood  of  baser  quality. 

Dunois.     She,  like  myself,  is  holy  Nature's 
child, 
A  child  divine — hence  we  by  birth  are  equal. 
She  bring  dishonor  on  a  prince's  hand, 
Who  is  the  holy  Angel's  bride,  whose  head 
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Is  by  a  heavenly  glory  circled  round, 

Whose  radiance  far  outshineth  earthly  crowns, 

Who  seeth  lying  far  beneath  her  feet 

All  that  is  greatest,  highest,  of  this  earth? 

For  thrones  on  thrones,  ascending  to  the  stars, 

Would    fail    to    reach   the    height   where  she 

abides 
In  angel  majesty ! 

Hire.     Our  monarch  must  decide. 

Dunois.  Not  so  !  she  must 

Decide !     Free  hath  she  made  this   realm  of 

France, 
And  she  herself  must  freely  give  her  heart. 

Hire.      Here  comes  the  Kins; ! 


•  SCENE  II.— The  same. 

Charles,  Agnes  Sorel,  Du  Chatel,  and 
Chatillon. 

Chas.   (To  Chatillon. )    He  comes!     My 
title  he  will  recognise, 
And  do  me  homage  as  his  sovereign  Liege? 
Chatil.     Here,  in  his  royal  town  of  Cha- 
lons, Sire, 
The  Duke,   my  master,   will  fall  down  before 

thee, — 
He  did  command  me,  as  my  lord  and  king, 
To  give  thee  greeting.     He'll  be  here  anon. 
Sorel.     He  comes !     Hail   beauteous  and 
auspicious  day, 
Which    bringeth  joy,  and   peace,  and  recon- 
cilement ! 
Chatil.     The  Duke,  attended  by  two  hun- 
dred knights, 
Will  hither  come;  he  at  thy  feet  will  kneel; 
But  he  expecteth  not  that  thou  to  him 
Shouldst  yield  the  cordial  greeting  of  a  kins- 
man. 
Chas.     I  long  to  clasp  him  to  my  throbbing 

heart. 
Chatil.     The    Duke   intreats  that  at   this 
interview, 
No  word  be  spoken  of  the  ancient  strife. 

Chas.     In  Lethe  be  the  past  for  ever  sunk ! 
The  smiling  future  now  invites  our  gaze. 
Chatil.     All  who  have  combated  for  Bur- 
gundy 
Shall  be  included  in  the  amnesty. 

Chas.     So   shall  my  realm  be  doubled  in 

extent ! 
Chatil.     Queen    Isabel,    if    she    consent 
thereto, 
Shall  also  be  included  in  the  peace. 


Chas.     She  maketh  war  on  me,   not  I  on 
her. 
With  her  alone  it  rests  to  end  our  quarrel. 
Chatil.     Twelve  knights  shall  answer  for 

thy  royal  word. 
Chas.     My  word  is  sacred. 
Chatil.  The  Archbishop  shall 

Between  you  break  the  consecrated  host, 
As  pledge  and  seal  of  cordial  reconcilement. 

Chas.  Let  my  eternal  weal  be  forfeited 
If  my  hand's  friendly  grasp  belie  my  heart. 
What  other  surety  doth  the  Duke  require? 

Chatil.   (Glancing  at  Du  Chatel. ) 
I  see  one  standing  here,  whose  presence,  Sire, 
Perchance  might  poison  the  first  interview. 

[Du  Chatel  retires  in  silence. 
Chas.      Depart,    Du    Chatel,    and   remain 
conceal  'd 
Until  the  Duke  can  bear  thee  in  his  sight. 
\_He  follotus  him  with  his  eye,  then  hastens 
after  and  embraces  him. 
True-hearted  friend !     Thou  wouldst  far  more 

than  this 
Have  done  for  my  repose ! 

[Exit  Du  Chatel. 
Chas.     (To  the  Archbishop. )     Let  it  be 
settled.     We  agree  to  all. 
We  count  no  price  too  high  to  gain  a  friend. 
Go  now,  Dunois,  and  with  a  hundred  knights, 
Give  courteous  conduct  to  the  noble  Duke. 
Let  the  troops,  garlanded  with  verdant  boughs, 
Receive  their  comrades  with  a  joyous  welcome. 
Be  the  whole  town  array' d  in  festal  pom]), 
And  let  the  bells  with  joyous  peal,  proclaim 
That  France  and  Burgundy  are  reconcil'd. 

[A  Page  enters.      Trumpets  sound. 

Hark !     What  importeth  that  loud  trumpet's 

call  ? 

Page.     The  Duke  of  Burgundy  hath  stayed 

his  march.  \_Exit. 

Dunois.     Up  !   forth  to  meet  him  ! 

\_Exit  with  La  Hire  and  Chatillon. 
Chas.   (To  Sorel. )    My  Agnes!  thou  dost 
weep  !     Even  my  strength 
Doth  almost  fail  me  at  this  interview. 
How  many  victims  have  been  doom'd  to  fall 
Ere  we  could  meet  in  peace  and  reconcile- 
ment ! 
But  every  storm  at  length  suspends  its  rage, 
Day  follows  on  the  murkiest  night;  and  still 
When  comes  the  hour,  the  latest  fruits  mature  ! 
Arch.    (At  the  windo70.)    The  thronging 
crowds  impede  the  Duke's  advance; 
He  scarce  can  free  himself.     They   lift  him 
now 
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From  off  his  horse;    they  kiss  his  spurs,  his 

mantle. 
Chas.     They're  a  good  people,  in  whom 

love  flames  forth 
As  suddenly  as  wrath. — In  how  brief  space 
They  do  forget  that  'tis  this  very  Duke 
Who  slew,  in  fight,  their  fathers  and  their  sons ; 
The  moment  swallows  up  the  whole  of  life! 
— Be  tranquil,  Sorel !     E'en  thy  passionate  joy 
Perchance   might   to   his  conscience  prove  a 

thorn. 
Nothing    should    either  shame  or  grieve  him 

here. 


SCENE  III.— The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Du- 
nois,  La  Hire,  Chatillon,  and  two  other 
Knights  of  the  Duke's  train.  The  Duke 
remains  standing  at  the  door;  the  King 
inclines  towards  him;  Burgundy  immedi- 
ately advances,  and  in  the  moment  when  he 
is  about  to  throw  himself  upon  his  knees,  the 
King  receives  him  in  his  arms. 

Chas.     You  have  surprised  us — it  was  our 
intent 
To  fetch  you  hither — but  your  steeds  are  fleet. 
Bur.     They  bore  me  to  my  duty. 
\He  embraces  Sorel,  and  kisses  her  brow. 
With  your  leave  ! 
At  Arras,  niece,  it  is  our  privilege, 
And  no  fair  damsel  may  exemption  claim. 
Chas.     Rumor  doth  speak  your  court  the 
seat  of  love. 
The  mart,  where  all  that's  beautiful  must  tarry. 
Bur.     We  are  a  traffic-loving  people,  Sire ; 
Whate'er  of  costly  earth's  wide  realms  produce, 
For  show  and  for  enjoyment,  is  displayed 
Upon  our  mart  at  Bruges ;  but  above  all 
There  woman's  beauty  is  pre-eminent. 

Sorel.    More  precious  far  is  woman's  truth  ; 
but  it 
Appeareth  not  upon  the  public  mart. 

Chas.       Kinsman,    'tis    rumor'd    to    your 
prejudice, 
That  woman's  fairest  virtue  you  despise. 
Bur.     The  heresy  inflicleth  on  itself 
The  heaviest  penalty.      'Tis  well  for  you, 
From  your  own  heart,  my  King,  you  learn'd 

betimes 
What  a  wild  life  hath  late  reveal'd  to  me. 
[He  perceives  the  Archhishop,  and  extends 
his  hand. 
Most  reverend  minister  of  God  !  your  blessing  ! 


You  still  are  to  be  found  on  duty's  path, 
Where  those  must  walk  who  would  encounter 
you. 
Arch.     Now  let  my  Master  call  me  when 
he  will; 
My  heart  is  full,  I  can  with  joy  depart, 
Since  that  mine  eyes  have  seen  this  day ! 

Bur.   (To  Sorel. )  'Tis  said 

That    of    your    precious   stones   you    robb'd 

yourself, 
Therefrom  to  forge  'gainst  me  the  tools  of  war? 
Bear  you  a  soul  so  martial  ?     Were  you  then 
So  resolute  to  work  my  overthrow? 
Well,  now  our  strife  is  over;  what  was  lost 
Will  in  due  season  all  be  found  again. 
Even  your  jewels  have  return 'd  to  you. 
Against  me  to  make  war  they  were  design'd; 
Receive  them  from  me  as  a  pledge  of  peace. 
\He   receives  a  casket  from  one  of  the  At- 
tendants,   and  presents    it   to   her   open. 
Sorel,  embarrassed,  looks  at  the  King. 
Chas.     Receive  this  present;   'tis  a  twofold 
pledge 
Of  reconcilement,  and  of  fairest  love. 

Bur.    ( Placing  a  diamond  rose  in  her  hair.) 
Why,  is  it  not  the  diadem  of  France? 
With  full  as  glad  a  spirit  I  would  place 
The  golden  circle  on  this  lovely  brow. 

[  Taking  her  hand  significantly. 
And  count  on  me  if,  at  some  future  time, 
You  should  require  a  friend  ! 

[Agnes  Sorel  bursts  into  tears,  and  steps 
aside.  The  King  struggles  with  his 
feelings.  The  Bystanders  contemplate  the 
two  Princes  with  emotion. 
Bur.  (After  gazing  round  the  circle,  throws 
himself  into  the  King's  arms. 

O,  my  King ! 
[At  the  same  moment  the  three  Burgundian 
Knights  hasten  to  Dunois,  La  Hire,  and 
the    Archbishop.       They    embrace   each 
other.      The  two   Princes   remain  for  a 
time  speechless  in  each  other  s  arms. 
I  could  renounce  you  !  I  could  bear  your  hate  ! 
Chas.     Hush  !  hush  !   No  further ! 
Bur.  I  this  English  King 

Could  crown  !     Swear  fealty  to  this  foreigner ! 
And  you,  my  Sovereign,  into  ruin  plunge! 
Chas.     Forget  it !     Every  thing's  forgiven 
now ! 
This  single  moment  doth  obliterate  all ! 
'Twas  a  malignant  star!     A  destiny! 

Bur.   (  Grasps  his  hands.)  Believe  me,  Sire. 
I'll  make  amends  for  all. 
Your  bitter  sorrow  I  will  compensate; 
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You  shall  receive  your  kingdom  back  entire, 
A  solitary  village  shall  not  fail ! 

Chas.     We  are  united.     Now  I  fear  no  foe. 
Bur.     Trust  me,  it  was  not  with  a  joyous 
spirit 
That    I   bore   arms   against    you.       Did    you 
know — 

0  wherefore  sent  you  not  this  messenger? 

[Pointing  to  Sorel. 

1  must  have  yielded  to  her  gentle  tears. 

— Henceforth,  since  breast  to  breast  we  have 

embraced, 
No  power  of  hell  again  shall  sever  us ! 
My  erring  course  ends  here.      His  Sovereign's 

heart 
Is  the  true  resting  place  for  Burgundy. 


Arch.   (Steps  bctiveen  them.)  Ye  are  united, 

Princes !     France  doth  rise 
A  renovated  phoenix  from  its  ashes. 
Th'  auspicious  future  greets  us  with  a  smile. 
The  country's  bleeding  wounds  will  heal  again, 
The  villages,  the  desolated  towns, 
Rise    in    new    splendor    from    their    ruin'd 

heaps. 
The  fields  array  themselves  in  beauteous  green — 
But  those  who,  victims  of  your  quarrel,  fell, 
The  dead,  rise  not  again ;   the  bitter  tears, 
Caused  by  your  strife,  remain  for  ever  wept ! 
One  generation  hath  been  doom'd  to  wo, 
On  their  descendants  dawns  a  brighter  day, 
The  gladness  of  the  son  wakes  not  the  sire. 
This  the  dire  fruitage  of  your  brother-strife! 
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Oh,  Princes!    learn  from  hence  to  pause  with 

dread, 
Ere  from  its  scabbard  ye  unsheath  the  sword. 
The  man  of  power  lets  loose  the  god  of  war, 
But  not,  obedient,  as  from  fields  of  air 
Returns  the  falcon  to  the  sportsman's  hand, 
Doth  the  wild  deity  obey  the  call 
Of  mortal  voice ;  nor  will  the  Saviour's  hand 
A  second  time  forth  issue  from  the  clouds. 
Bur.     O    Sire !    an    angel  wal'keth  by  our 

side. 
— Where  is  she?  Why  do  I  behold  her  not? 
Chas.   Where  is  Johanna?  Wherefore  faileth 

she 
To  grace  the  festival  we  owe  to  her? 

Arch.     She  loves  not,  Sire,  the  idleness  of 

the  court, 
And  when  the  heavenly  mandate  calls  her  not 
Forth  to  the  world's  observance,  she  retires, 
And  doth  avoid  the  notice  of  the  crowd ! 
Doubtless,  unless  the  welfare  of  the  realm 
Claims   her   regard,  she  communes  with  her 

God, 
For  still  a  blessing  on  her  steps  attends. 


SCENE    IV. — The  same.      Johanna  enters. 

She  is  clad  in  armor,  and  wears  a 

garland  in  her  hair. 

Chas.     Thou  comest  as  a  priestess  deck'd, 
Johanna, 
To  consecrate  the  union  form'd  by  thee ! 
Bur.     How  dreadful  was  the  Maiden  in  the 
fight! 
How  lovely  circled  by  the  beams  of  peace ! 
— My  word,  Johanna,  have  I  now  fulfill' d? 
Art  thou  contented?     Have  I  thine  applause? 
Johan.     The  greatest  favor  thou  hast  shown 
thyself. 
Array' d  in  blessed  light  thou  shinest  now, 
Who  didst  erewhile  with  bloody  ominous  ray, 
Hang  like  a  moon  of  terror  in  the  heavens. 

\Looking  round. 
Many  brave  knights  I  find  assembled  here, 
And  joy's  glad  radiance  beams  in  every  eye; 
One  mourner,  one  alone  I  have  encounter'd, 
He  must  conceal  himself,  where  all  rejoice. 
Bur.     And  who  is  conscious  of  such  heavy 
guilt, 
That  of  our  favor  he  must  needs  despair? 
Johan.     May    he   approach?     Oh  tell  me 
that  he  may, — 
Complete  thy  merit.     Void  the  reconcilement 


That  frees  not  the  whole  heart.     A  drop  of 

hate 
Remaining  in  the  cup  of  joy,  converts 
The  blessed  draught  to  poison. — Let  there  be 
No  deed  so  stain'd  with  blood,  that  Burgundy 
Cannot  forgive  it  on  this  day  of  joy  ! 

Bur.     Ha!   now  I  understand  ! 

Johan.  And  thou'lt  forgive? 

Thou    wilt    indeed    forgive?  —  Come   in,   Du 

Chatel ! 

\She  opens  the  door  and  leads  in  Duchatel, 
who  remains  standing  at  a  distance. 
The  Duke  is  reconciled  to  all  his  foes, 
And  he  is  so  to  thee. 

[Du  Chatel  approaches  a  few  steps  nearer, 
and  tries  to  read  the  countenance  of  the 
Duke. 

Bur.  What  makest  thou 

Of  me,   Johanna?     Know'st   thou  what  thou 
askest? 

Johan.     A  gracious  sovereign   throws  his 
portals  wide, 
Admitting  every  guest,  excluding  none; 
As  freely  as  the  firmament  the  world, 
So  mercy  must  encircle  friend  and  foe. 
Impartially  the  sun  pours  forth  his  beams 
Through  all  the  regions  of  infinity; 
The  heaven's  reviving  dew  falls  everywhere, 
And  brings  refreshment  to  each  thirsty  plant ; 
Whate'er  is  good,  and  cometh  from  on  high, 
Is  universal,  and  without  reserve; 
But  in  the  heart's  recesses  darkness  dwells! 

Bur.     Oh,  she  can  mould  me  to  her  wish; 
my  heart 
Is  in  her  forming  hand  like  melted  wax. 
— Duchatel,   I  forgive  thee  —  come,  embrace 

me! 
Shade  of  my  sire!    oh,  not  with  wrathful  eye 
Behold  me  clasp  the  hand  that  shed  thy  blood. 
Ye  death-gods,  reckon  not  to  my  account, 
That  my  dread  oath  of  vengeance  I  abjure. 
With  you,  in  yon  drear  realm  of  endless  night, 
There  beats  no  human  heart,  and  all  remains 
Eternal,  steadfast  and  immovable. 
Here  in  the  light  of  day  'tis  otherwise. 
Man,  living  feeling  man,  is  aye  the  sport 
Of  the  o'ermast'ring  present. 

Chas.   (To  Johanna. )         Lofty  maid! 
What  owe  I  not  to  thee !      How  truly  now 
Hast  thou  fulfill'd  thy  word, — how  rapidly 
Reversed  my  destiny  !     Thou  hast  appeased 
My  friends,  and  in  the  dust  o'erwhelm'd  my 

foes ; 
From  foreign  yokeredeem'd  my  cities. — Thou 
Hast  all  achieved. — Speak,  how  can  I  reward 
thee? 
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Johan.     Sire,  in  prosperity  be  still  humane, 
As  in  misfortune  thou  hast  ever  been ; — 
And  on  the  height  of  greatness  ne'er  forget 
The  value  of  a  friend  in  times  of  need ; 
Thou  hast  approved  it  in  adversity. 
Refuse  not  to  the  lowest  of  thy  people 
The  claims  of  justice  and  humanity, 
For  thy  deliv'rer  from  the  fold  was  call'd. 
Beneath  thy  royal  sceptre,  thou  shalt  gather 
The  realm  entire  of  France.     Thou  shalt  be- 
come 
The  root  and  ancestor  of  mighty  kings  ; 
Succeeding  monarchs,  in  their  regal  state, 
Shall  those  outshine  who  fill'd  the  throne  be- 
fore. 
Thy  stock,  in  majesty  shall  bloom  so  long 
As  it  stands  rooted  in  the  people's  love. 
Pride  only  can  achieve  its  overthrow, 
And  from  the  lowly  station,  whence  to-day 
God  summon'd  thv  deliv'rer,  ruin  dire 
Obscurely  threats  thy  crime-polluted  sons  ! 
Bur.     Exalted  maid!      Possess'd  with  sa- 
cred fire ! 
If  thou  canst  look  into  the  gulf  of  time, 
Speak  also  of  my  race  !     Shall  coming  years 
With  ampler  honors  crown  my  princely  line? 
Johan.     High   as  the   throne,   thou,    Bur- 
gundy, hast  built 
Thy  seat  of  power,  and  thy  aspiring  heart 
Would  raise  still  higher,  even  to  the  clouds, 
The  lofty  edifice. — But  from  on  high 
A  hand  omnipotent  shall  check  its  rise. 
Fear    thou    not    hence    the   downfall    of  thy 

house ! 
Its  glory  in  a  maiden  shall  survive  ; 
Upon  her  breast  shall  sceptre-bearing  kings, 
The  people's  shepherds,  bloom.     Their  ample 

sway 
Shall  o'er  two  realms  extend,   they  shall  or- 
dain 
Laws  to  control   the   known  world,  and  the 

new, 
Which 


veils   behind    the   pathless 
if  the   Spirit    doth  reveal    it, 


God   still 
waves. 
Chas.      O, 
speak ! 

Shall  this  alliance  which  we  now  renew 
In  distant  ages  still  unite  our  sons? 

Johan.    (After  a  pause)    Sovereigns   and 
kings  !   disunion  shun  with  dread  ! 
Wake  not  contention  from  the  murky  cave 
Where  he  doth  lie  asleep,  for  once  aroused 
He  cannot  soon  be  quell' d  !     He  doth  beget 
An  iron  brood,  a  ruthless  progeny ; 
Wildly  the  sweeping  conflagration  spreads. 
— Be  satisfied  !     Seek  not  to  question  further  ! 


In  the  glad  present  let  your  hearts  rejoice, 
The  future  let  me  shroud ! 

Sorel.  Exalted  maid  ! 

Thou   canst   explore   my   heart,   thou  readest 

there 
If  after  worldly  greatness  it  aspires, 
To  me  too  give  a  joyous  oracle. 

Johan.      Of  empires   only    I    discern    the 
doom  ; 
In  thine  own  bosom  lies  thy  destiny ! 

Dunois.     What,    holy    maid,    will   be   thy 
destiny? 
Doubtless,   for  thee,  who  art  belov'd  of  Hea- 
ven, 
The  fairest  earthly  happiness  shall  bloom, 
For  thou  art  pure  and  holy. 

Johan.  Happiness 

Abideth  yonder,  with  our  God,  in  Heaven. 

Chas.      Thy    fortune    be    henceforth    thy 
Monarch's  care ! 
For  I  will  glorify  thy  name  in  France, 
And  the  remotest  age  shall  call  thee  blest. 
Thus  I  fulfil  my  word. — Kneel  down  ! 

\_He  draws  his  sword  and  touches  her  with  it. 

And  rise 
A  noble !   I,  thy  Monarch,  from  the  dust 
Of  thy  mean  birth  exalt  thee. — In  the  grave 
Thy  fathers  I  ennoble — thou  shalt  bear 
Upon  thy  shield  the  fleur-de-lis,  and  be 
Of  equal  lineage  with  the  best  in  France. 
Only  the  royal  blood  of  Valois  shall 
Be  nobler  than  thine  own  !     The  highest  peer 
Shall  feel  himself  exalted  by  thy  hand; 
To  wed  thee  nobly,  maid,  shall  be  my  care. 

Dunois.      (Advancing.)     My    heart    made 
choice  of  her  when  she  was  lowly, 
The  recent  honor  which  encircles  her, 
Neither  exalts  her  merit,  nor  my  love. 
Here  in  my  sovereign's  presence,  and  before 
This  holy  bishop,  maid,  I  tender  thee 
My  hand,  and  take  thee  as  my  princely  wife, 
If  thou  esteem  me  worthy  to  be  thine. 

Chas.      Resistless   maiden !     wonder   thou 
dost  add 
To  wonder!    Yes,  I  now  believe  that  nought's 
Impossible  to  thee.     Thou  hast  subdued 
This  haughty  heart,   which  still  hath  scoff'd 

till  now, 
At  Love's  omnipotence. 

Hire.   (Advancing.)     If  I  have  read 
Aright  Johanna's  soul,  her  modest  heart's 
Her  fairest  jewel. — She  deserveth  well 
The  homage  of  the  great,  but  her  desires 
Soar  not  so  high. — She  striveth  not  to  reach 
A  giddy  eminence;  an  honest  heart's 
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True  love  contents  her,  and  the  quiet  lot 
Which  with  this  hand  I  humbly  proffer  her. 
Chas.     Thou    too,    La    Hire !     two    brave 

competitors,- — 
Peers  in  heroic  virtue  and  renown  ! — 
Wilt  thou,  who  hast  appeased  mine  enemies, 
My  realms  united,  part  my  dearest  friends? 
One  only  can  possess  her ;  I  esteem 
Each  to  be  justly  worthy  such  a  prize. 
Speak,   maid  !    thy  heart  alone  must  here  de- 
cide. 
Sorel.     The  noble  maiden  is  surprised,  her 

cheek 
Is  crimson'd  over  with  a  modest  blush, 
Let  her  have  leisure  to  consult  her  heart, 
And  in  confiding  friendship  to  unseal 
Her   long-closed    bosom.     Now    the   hour  is 

come 
When,  with  a  sister's  love,  I  also  may 
Approach  the  maid  severe,  and  offer  her 
This  silent  faithful  breast. — Permit  us  women 
Alone  to  weigh  this  womanly  affair; 
Do  you  await  the  issue, 

Chas.   (About  to  retire.)         Be  it  so  ! 
Johan.     No,  Sire,  not  so  !  the  crimson  on 

my  cheek 
Is  not  the  blush  of  bashful  modesty. 
Nought  have  I  for  this  noble  lady's  ear 
Which  in  this  presence  I  may  not  proclaim. 
The    choice    of    these    brave   knights   much 

honors  me, 
But  I  did  not  forsake  my  shepherd-walks, 
To  chase  vain  worldly  splendor,  nor  array 
My  tender  frame  in  panoply  of  war, 
To  twine  the  bridal  garland  in  my  hair. 
Far  other  labor  is  assign'd  to  me, 
Which  a  pure  maiden  can  alone  achieve 
I  am  the  soldier  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
And  to  no  mortal  man  can  I  be  wife. 

Arch.     To  be  a  fond  companion  unto  man 
Is  woman  born — when  nature  she  obeys, 
Most  wisely  she  fulfils  high  heaven's  decree! 
When  his  behest  who  call'd  thee  to  the  field 
Shall    be   accomplish'd,  thou'lt    resign  thine 

arms, 
And  once  again  rejoin  the  softer  sex, 
Whose  gentle  nature  thou  dost  now  forego, 
And  which  from  war's  stern  duties  is  exempt. 
Johan.     Most  reverend  Sir !  as  yet  I  cannot 

say 
What  work  the  Spirit  will  enjoin  on  me. 
But  when  the  time  comes  round,  his  guiding 

voice 
Will  not  be  mute,  and  it  I  will  obey. 
Now  he  commands  me  to  complete  my  task, 
My  royal  Master's  brow  is  still  uncrown'd, 


Still  unanointed  is  his  sacred  head ; 

My  Sovereign  cannot  yet  be  call'd  a  king. 

Chas.     We  are  advancing  on  the  way  to 
Rheims. 

Johan.     Let  us  not  linger,  for  the  enemy 
Is  planning  how  to  intercept  thy  course: 
I  will  conduct  thee  through  the  midst  of  them  ! 

Dunois.     And    when    thy    holy  mission  is 
fulfill'd, 
When  we  in  triumph  shall  have  enter'd  Rheims  ! 
Wilt  thou  not  then  permit  me,  sacred  maid — 

Johan.     If  Heaven  ordain  that,   from  the 
strife  of  death, 
Crown'd  with  the  wreath  of  conquest,  I  return, 
My  task  will  be  accomplish'd- — and  the  maid 
Hath,  thenceforth,  in  the  palace  nought  to  do. 

Chas.    (Taking  her  hand.)  It  is  the  Spirit's 
voice  impels  thee  now ; 
Love  in  thy  bosom,  Heaven-inspir'd,  is  mute; 
'Twill  not  be  ever  so;  believe  me,  maid; 
Our  weapons  will  repose,  and  victory 
Will  by  the  hand  lead  forward  gentle  peace; 
Joy  will  return  again  to  every  breast, 
And  softer  feelings  wake  in  every  heart, — 
They  will  awaken  also  in  thy  breast, 
And  tears  of  gentle  longing  thou  wilt  weep, 
Such  as  thine  eye  hath  never  shed  before; 
— This   heart,  which    Heaven   now   occupies 

alone, 
Will  fondly  open  to  an  earthly  friend- — 
Thousands  thou  hast  till  now  redetm'd  and 

bless'd, 
Thou  wilt  at  length  conclude  by  blessing  one  ! 

Johan.     Art  weary,  Dauphin,  of  the  hea- 
venly vision, 
That  thou  its  vessel  wouldst  annihilate? 
The  holy  maiden,  sent  to  thee  by  God, 
Degrade,  reducing  her  to  common  dust ! 
Ye  blind  of  heart !  O  ye  of  little  faith  ! 
God's  glory  shines  around  you;   to  your  gaze 
He  doth  reveal  his  wonders,  and  ye  see 
Nought  but  a  woman  in  me.     Dare  a  woman 
In  iron  panoply  array  herself, 
And  boldly  mingle  in  the  strife  of  men? 
Woe,  woe  is  me  !  if  e'er  my  hand  should  wield 
The  avenging  sword  of  God,  and  my  vain  heart 
Cherish  affection  to  a  mortal  man  ; 
'Twere  better  for  me  I  had  ne'er  been  born ! 
Henceforth  no  more  of  this,  unless  ye  would 
Provoke  the  Spirit's  wrath  who  in  me  dwells! 
The  eye  of  man,  regarding  me  with  love, 
To  me  is  horror  and  profanity. 

Chas.     Forbear !     It  is  in  vain  to  urge  her 
further. 

Johan.     Command  the  trumpets  of  the  war 
to  sound ! 
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This  stillness  doth  perplex  and  harass  me ; 
An  inward  impulse  drives  me  from  repose, 
It  still  impels  me  to  achieve  my  work, 
And  sternly  beckons  me  to  meet  my  doom. 


SCENE  V. — A  Knight,  entering  hastily. 

Chas.     What  tidings?     Speak! 
Knight.        The  foe  has  cross'd  the  Marne, 
And  marshalleth  his  army  for  the  fight. 

Johan.     (Inspired.)     Battle    and    tumult! 
Now  my  soul  is  free. 
Arm,    warriors,    arm !     while    I    prepare    the 
troops. 

\She  goes  out. 
Chas.      Follow,    La    Hire!     E'en    at    the 
gates  of  Rheims 
They  will  compel  us  to  dispute  the  crown  ! 
Dunois.    No  genuine  courage  prompts  them. 
This  essay 
Is  the  last  effort  of  enraged  despair. 


Chas.     I  do  not  urge  you,  Duke.     To-day's 
the  time 
To  compensate  the  errors  of  the  past. 
Bur.     You  shall  be  satisfied  with  me. 
Chas.  Myself 

Will  march  before  you  on  the  path  of  fame ; 
Here,  with  my  royal  town  of  Rheims  in  view, 
I'll  fight,  and  gallantly  achieve  the  crown. 
Thy  knight,  my  Agnes,  bids  thee  now  farewell ! 
Sorel.    (Embracing  him.)    I  do  not  weep, 
I  do  not  tremble  for  thee ; 
My  faith,  unshaken,  cleaveth  unto  God! 
Heaven,  were  we  doom'd  to  failure,  had  not 

given 
So  many  gracious  pledges  of  success! 
My    heart    doth    whisper    me    that,    victory- 
crown 'd, 
In   conquer' d    Rheims,  I    shall   embrace  my 
King. 
[Trumpets  sound  with  a  spirited  tone,   and 
white   the  scene  is  changing,  pass  into  a 
wild   martial  strain.        When    the   scene 
opens,  the  orchestra  joins  in,  accompanied 
,by  warlike  instruments  behind  the  scene. 
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SCENE  VI. —  The  scene  changes  to  an  open 
country,  skirted  with  trees.  During  the 
music,  Soldiers  are  seen  retreating  hastily 
across  the  back-ground. 

Talbot,  leaning  on  Fastolfe,  and  accom- 
panied by  Soldiers.     Soon  after  Lionel. 

Tal.     Here    lay    me  down,  beneath  these 
trees,  and  then 
Betake  you  back,  with  speed,  unto  the  fight; 
I  need  no  aid  to  die. 

Fas.  Oh,  woful  day  ! 

[Lionel  enters. 
Behold  what  sight  awaits  you,  Lionel ! 
Here  lies  our  General,  wounded  unto  death. 

Lio.     Now,  God  forbid  !     My  noble  Lord, 
arise ! 
No  moment  this  to  falter  and  to  sink. 
Yield  not  to  death.     By  your  all-powerful  will, 
Command  your  ebbing  spirit  still  to  live. 

Tal.   In  vain  !  The  day  of  destiny  is  come, 
Which   will  o'erthrow  the  English  power  in 

France 
In  desperate  combat  I  have  vainly  risk'd 
The  remnant  of  our  force  to  ward  it  off. 
Struck  by  the  thunderbolt  I  prostrate  lie, 
Never  to  rise  again. — Rheims  now  is  lost, 
Hasten  to  succor  Paris  ! 

Lio.     Paris  is  with  the  Dauphin  reconcil'd ; 
A  courier  even  now  hath  brought  the  news. 

Tal.    (  Tearing  off  his  bandages.) 
Then  freely  flow  ye  currents  of  my  blood, 
For  Talbot  now  is  weary  of  the  sun  ! 

Lio.      I    may   no    longer    tarry :     Fastolfe, 

haste ! 
Convey  our  leader  to  a  place  of  safety. 
No  longer  now  can  we  maintain  this  post ; 
Our  flying  troops  disperse  on  every  side, 
On,  with  resistless  might,  the  Maiden  comes. 
Tal.     Folly,  thou  conquerest,   and  I  must 

yield ! 
Against  stupidity  the  very  gods 
Themselves  contend  in  vain.    Exalted  reason, 
Resplendent  daughter  of  the  head  divine, 
Wise  foundress  of  the  system  of  the  world, 
Guide  of  the  stars,  who  art  thou  then,  if  thou, 
Bound  to  the  tail  of  folly's  uncurb' d  steed, 
Must,     vainly    shrieking,    with    the    drunken 

crowd, 
Eyes   open,    plunge   down    headlong    in    the 

abyss. 
Accurs'd,  who  striveth  after  noble  ends, 
And  with  deliberate  wisdom  forms  his  plans ! 
To  the  fool-king  belongs  the  world — 
Lio.  My  Lord, 


But  for  a  few  brief  moments  can  you  live — 

Think  of  your  Maker  ! 

Tal.  Had  we,  like  brave  men, 

Been  vanquish'd  by  the  brave,  we  might,  in- 
deed, 

Console  ourselves  that  'twas  the  common  lot; 

For  fickle  Fortune  aye  revolves  her  wheel. 

But  to  be  baffled  by  such  juggling  arts ! 

Deserv'd  our  earnest  and  laborious  life 

Not  a  more  earnest  issue? 

Lio.    (Extends  his  hand  to  him.) 

Fare  you  well ! 

The  debt  of  honest  tears  I  will  discharge 

After  the  battle — if  I  then  survive. 

Now  Fate  doth  call  me  hence,  where  on  the 
field 

Her  web  she  weaveth,  and  dispenseth  doom. 

We  in  another  world  shall  meet  again ; 

For  our  long  friendship,  this  a  brief  farewell. 

{Exit. 
Tal.     Soon  is  the  struggle  past,  and  to  the 
earth, 

To  the  eternal  sun,  I  render  back 

These    atoms,   join'd    in    me    for    pain   and 
pleasure ; 

And  of  the  mighty  Talbot,  who  the  world 

Fill'd  with  his  martial  glory,  there  remains 

Nought  save  a  modicum  of  senseless  dust. 

— Such  is  the  end  of  man  ! — the  only  spoil 

We  carry  with  us  from  life's  battle-field, 

Is  but  an  insight  into  nothingness, 

And  utter  scorn  of  all  which  once  appear'd 

To  us  exalted  and  desirable. — 


SCENE  VII. — Charles,  Burgundy,  Dunois, 
Du  Chatel,  and  Soldiers. 

Bur.     The  trench  is  storm'd  ! 
Dunois.  The  victory  is  ours ! 

Chas.   (Preceiving  Talbot. )  Look!     Who 
is  he,  who  yonder  of  the  sun 
Taketh  reluctant,  sorrowful  farewell? 
His  armor  indicates  no  common  man  ; 
Go,  succor  him,  if  aid  may  yet  avail. 

[Soldiers  of  the  King's  retinue  step  forward. 

Fas.     Back !     Stand   apart !     Respect    the 

mighty  dead, 

Whom  ye,  in  life,  ne'er  ventur'd  to  approach! 

Bur.      What  do  I  see?     Lord  Talbot  in  his 

blood ! 
[He  approaches  him.     Talbot  gazes  fixedly 
at  him,  and  dies. 
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Fas.     Traitor,  avaunt !   Let  not  the  sight  of 
thee 
Poison  the  dying  hero's  parting  glance. 

Dunois.     Resistless  hero  !    Dread-inspiring 
Talbot ! 
Does  such  a  narrow  space  suffice  thee  now, 
And  this  vast  kingdom  could  not  satisfy 
The  large  ambition  of  thy  giant  soul ! 
— Now  first  I  can  salute  you,  Sire,  as  King: 
The  diadem  but  totter'd  on  your  brow, 
While  yet  a  spirit  tenanted  this  clay. 

Chas.      (After    contemplating  the   body   in 
silence.)  A  higher  power  hath  vanquish' d 
him,  not  we ! 
He  lies  upon  the  soil  of  France,  as  lies 
The  hero  on  the  shield  he  would  not  quit. 
Well,  peace    be   with   his   ashes !     Bear  him 
hejice ! 
[Soldiers  take  up  the  body  and  carry  it  away. 
Here,  in  the  heart  of  France,  where  his  career 
Of  conquest  ended,  let  his  reliques  lie  ! 
So  far  no  hostile  sword  attain'd  before. 
A  fitting  tomb  shall  memorise  his  name ; 
His  epitaph  the  spot  whereon  he  fell. 

Fas.     (Yielding  his   sword.)     I   am   your 

prisoner,  Sir. 
Chas.   (Returning  his  sword.) 

Not  so  !      Rude  war 
Respects  each  pious  office ;  you  are  free 
To  render  the  last  honors  to  the  dead. 
Go  now,  Du  Chatel, — still  my  Agnes  trembles — 
Hasten  to  snatch  her  from  anxiety — 
Bring  her  the  tidings  of  our  victory, 
And  usher  her  in  triumph  into  Rheims! 

[Exit  Du  Chatel. 


Chas. 
Hire. 
Bur. 


SCENE  VIII.— The  same.     La  Hire. 

Dunois.     La  Hire,  where  is  the  Maiden? 

Hire.  That  I  ask 

Of  you ;  I  left  her  fighting  by  your  side. 

Dunois.     I  thought  she  was  protected  by 
your  arm, 
When  I  departed  to  assist  the  King. 

Bur.      Not  long  ago  I  saw  her  banner  wave 
Amid  the  thickest  of  the  hostile  ranks. 

Dunois.     Alas  !   where  is  she  !     Evil  I  fore- 
bode ! 
Come,  let  us  haste  to  rescue  her. — I  fear 
Her  daring  soul  hath  led  her  on  too  far; 
Alone,  she  combats  in  the  midst  of  foes, 
And  without  succor  yieldeth  to  the  crowd. 


Haste  to  her  rescue! 
Come ! 

We  follow  all !  [Exit. 

[  Tlicy  retire  in  haste. 


SCENE    IX.— A  deserted  part  of  the  battle- 
field.    In  the  distance  are  seen  the  lowers 
of  Rheims  illumined  by  the  sun. 

A  Knight  in  black  armor,  with  closed  visor. 

JoHANNA/<?//6>w.f  him  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 

where  he  stops  and  arvaifs  her. 

Johan.     Deluder  !   now  I  see  thy  stratagem  ! 
Thou  hast  deceitfully,  through  seeming  flight, 
Allur'd  me  from  the  battle,  doom  and  death 
Averting  thus  from  many  a  British  head. 
Destruction  now  doth  overtake  thyself. 

Knight.     Why  dost  thou  follow  after  me 
and  track 
My   steps   with   quenchless  rage?     I  am  not 

doom'd 
To  perish  by  thy  hand. 

Johan.  Deep  in  my  soul 

I  hate  thee  as  the  night,  which  is  thy  color. 
To  blot  thee  out  from  the  fair  light  of  day 
An  irresistible  desire  impels  me. 
Who  art  thou?     Raise  thy  visor. — I  had  said 
That  thou  wert  Talbot,  had  I  not  myself 
Seen  warlike  Talbot  in  the  battle  fall. 

Knight.     Is   the   divining   Spirit  mute  in 

thee? 
Johan.     His   voice   speaks   loudly   in    my 
spirit's  depths 
The  near  approach  of  wo. 

Knight.  Johanna  D'Arc 

Borne   on    the   wings  of  conquest,   thou  hast 

reach' d 
The  gates  of  Rheims.     Let  thy  achiev'd  re- 
nown 
Content  thee.    Fortune,  like  thy  slave,  till  now 
Hath  follow'd  thee;   dismiss  her,  ere  in  wrath 
She  free  herself;  fidelity  she  hates; 
She  serveth  none  with  constancy  till  death. 
Johan.     Why  check  me  in  the  midst  of  my 
career? 
Why  bid  me  falter  and  forsake  my  work? 
I  will  complete  it  and  fulfil  my  vow! 

Knight.      Nothing  can  thee,  thou  mighty 
one,  withstand, 
In  battle  thou  art  aye  invincible. 
— But  henceforth  shun  the  light ;    attend  in\ 
warning. 
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Johan.     Not  from  my  hand  will  I  resign 
this  sword 
Till  haughty  England's  prostrate  in  the  dust. 
Knight.      Behold !     there    Rheims   ariseth 
with  its  towers, 
The  goal  and  end  of  thy  career. — Thou  seest 
The  lofty  minster's  sun-illumin'd  dome; 
Thou  in  triumphal  pomp  wouldst  enter  there, 
Thy  Monarch  crown,  and  ratify  thy  vow. 
— Enter    not    there !     Return !     Attend    my 
warning ! 
Johan.     What  art  thou,     double-tongued, 
deceitful  being, 
Who  wouldst  bewilder  and  appal  me?  Speak  ! 
By  what  authority  dost  thou  presume 
To  greet  me  with  fallacious  oracles? 

[The  Black  Knight  is  about  to  depci7-t,  she 

steps  in  his  way. 

No,  thou.shalt  speak,  or  perish  by  my  hand  ! 

[She  endeavors  to  strike  Mm. 

Knight.    (  Touches  her  with  his  hand,  she 

remains  motionless. )    Slay  what  is  mortal ! 

[Darkness,    thunder    and  lightning.       The 

Knight  sinks  into  the  earth. 
Johan.    (Stands  at  first  in  amazement,  but 
soon    recovers   herself.)     'Twas    nothing 
living.      'Twas  a  base  delusion, 
An  instrument  of  Hell,  a  juggling  fiend, 
Uprisen  hither  from  the  fiery  pool 
To  shake  and  terrify  my  steadfast  heart. 
Wielding  the  sword  of  God,  whom  should  I 

fear? 
I  will  triumphantly  achieve  my  work. 
My  courage  should  not  waver,  should  not  fail, 
Were  Hell  itself  to  champion  me  to  fight! 

[She  is  about  to  depart. 


SCENE  X. — Lionel,  Johanna. 

Lio.     Accursed  one,  prepare  thee  for  the 

fight ! 
— Not  both  of  us  shall  quit  this  field  alive. 
Thou  hast  destroyed  the  bravest  of  our  host: 
The  noble  Talbot  hath  his  mighty  soul 
Breathed  forth  upon  my  bosom. — I'll  avenge 
The  hero,  or  participate  his  doom. 
And  wouldst  thou  know  who  brings  thee  glory 

now, 
Whether  he  live  or  die,- — I'm  Lionel, 
The  sole  survivor  of  the  English  chiefs, 
And  still  unconquer'd  is  this  valiant  arm. 
[He  rushes  upon  her;   after  a  short  combat, 
she  strikes  the  sword  out  of  his  hand. 
Perfidious  fortune ! 


[He  wrestles  with  her.     Johanna  seizes  him 

by  the  crest  and  tears  open  his  helmet;  his 

face  is  thus  exposed ;    at  the  same  time  she 

draws  her  sword  with  her  right  hand. 

Johan.  Suffer  what  thou  soughtest ! 

The  Virgin  sacrifices  thee  through  me ! 

[At  this  moment  she  gazes  in  his  face.     His 
aspefl  softens  her,  she  remains  motionless 
and  slowly  lets  her  arm  sink. 
Lio.     Why  linger,  why  withhold  the  stroke 
of  death? 
My  glory  thou  hast  taken — take  my  life ! 
I  want  no  mercy,  I  am  in  thy  power. 

[She  makes  him  a  sign  with  her  hand  to  fly. 
How!  shall  I  fly,  and  owe  my  life  to  thee? 
No,  I  would  rather  die! 

Johan.   (With  averted  face.) 

I  will  not  know 
That  ever  thou  didst  owe  thy  life  to  me. 
Lio.     I   hate  alike  thee  and  thy  proffer' d 
gift. 
I  want  no  mercy — kill  thine  enemy, 
Who  loathes  and  would  have  slain  thee. 

Johan.  Slay  me  then, 

And  fly ! 

Lio.     Ha!   What  is  this? 
Johan.    (Hiding  her  face.)  Wo'sme! 
Lio.   (Approaching  her.)  'Tis  said 

Thou  killest  all  the  English,  whom  thy  sword 
Subdues  in  battle — why  spare  me  alone? 
Johan.     (Raises   her  sword  with  a  rapid 
movement,  as  if  to  strike  him,  but  lets  it 
fall  quickly  when  she  gazes  on  his  face.) 

0  Holy  Virgin  ! 

Lio.  Wherefore  namest  thou 

The  Holy  Virgin?  she  knows  nought  of  thee; 
Heaven  hath  no  part  in  thee. 

Johan.   (In  the  greatest  anxiety.) 

What  have  I  done? 
Alas  !   I've  broke  my  vow  ! 

[She  wrings  her  hands  in  despair. 
Lio.    (looks  at  her  with  sympathy  and  ap- 
proaches her.)  Unhappy  Maid ! 

1  pity  thee  !     Thy  sorrow  touches  me; 
Thou  hast  shown  mercy  unto  me  alone, 
My  hatred  yielded  unto  sympathy  ! 

— Who  art  thou,  and  whence  comest  thou? 
Johan.  Away ! 

Lio.      Thy  youth,  thy  beauty,  move  my  soul 
to  pity ! 
Thy    look  sinks  in  my  heart.     I  fain  would 

save  thee — 
How  may  I  do  so?  tell  me.     Come  !  oh  come  ! 
Renounce    this    fearful   league  —  throw  down 
these  arms ! 
Johan.      I  am  unworthy  now  to  carry  them  ! 
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Lio.      Then  throw  them  from  thee — quirk  ! 

come  follow  me ! 
Johan.      (With    horror.)     How!      follow 

thee? 
Lio.        Thou  mayst  be  saved.     Oh  come  ! 
I  will  deliver  thee,  but  linger  not. 
Strange  sorrow  for  thy  sake  doth  seize  my  heart ! 
Unspeakable  desire  to  rescue  thee — 

[He  seizes  her  arm. 
Johan.     The   Bastard  comes!     'Tis  they! 
They  seek  for  me  ! 
If  they  should  find  thee — 

Lio.  I'll  defend  thee,  Maid  ! 

Johan.     I    die    if  thou  shouldst  perish  by 

their  hands ! 
Lio.     Am  I  then  dear  to  thee? 
Johan.  Ye  heavenly  Powers ! 

Lio.     Shall  I  again  behold  thee — hear  from 

thee? 
Johan.     No!  never! 

Lio.  Thus  this  sword  I  seize,  in  pledge 

That  I  again  behold  thee ! 

[He  snatches  her  sword. 
Johan.  Madman,  hold ! 

Thou  darest? 

Lio.  Now  I  yield  to  force — again 

I'll  see  thee  !  [He  retires. 


SCENE  XI. — Johanna,  Dunois,  La  Hire. 

Hire.  It  is  she!     The  Maiden  lives  ! 

Dunois.      Fear  not,  Johanna!    friends  are 

at  your  side. 
Hire.     Is  not  that  Lionel  who  yonder  flies? 
Dunois.     Let    him    escape!     Maiden,   the 

righteous  cause 
Hath  triumph'd  now.     Rheims  opens  wide  its 

gates ; 
The  joyous  crowds  pour  forth  to  meet  their 

King.— 
Hire.     What  ails  the  Maiden?     She  grows 

pale — she  sinks! 
[Johanna  grows  dizzy,  and  is  about  to  fall. 
Dunois.     She's  wounded — rend  her  breast- 
plate— 'tis  her  arm  ! 
The  wound  is  not  severe. 

Hire.  Her  blood  doth  flow. 

Johan.     Oh  that  my  life  would  stream  forth 

with  my  blood. 

[She  lies  senseless  on  La  Hire's  arm. 
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SCENE  I. —  The  hall  adorned  as  for  a  festi- 
val;  the  colum?is  are  hung  with  garlands  ; 
behind  the  scene  flutes  and  hautboys. 

Johanna,  alone. 

Johan.     Hushed  is  the  din  of  arms,  war's 

storms  subside, 
Glad   song   and   dance   succeed    the   bloody 

fray, 
Through   all   the  streets  joy   echoes   far  and 

wide, 
Altar  and  church  are  deck'd  in  rich  array, 
Triumphal  arches  rise  in  vernal  pride, 
Wreaths  round  the  columns  wind  their  flowery 

way, 


Wide    Rheims    cannot    contain    the   mighty 

throng, 
Which  to  the  joyous  pageant  rolls  along. 

One  thought  alone  doth  every  heart  possess, 
One    rapt'rous    feeling    o'er  each  breast    pre- 
side. 
And  those  to-day  are  link'd  in  happiness 
Whom  bloody  hatred  did  erewhile  divide. 
All  who  themselves  of  Gallic  race  confess 
The  name  of  Frenchman  own  with  conscious 

pride, 
France    sees    the    splendor    of    her    ancient 

crown , 
And  to  her  Monarch's  son  bows  humbly  down. 
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Yet  I,  the  author  of  this  wild  delight, 

The  joy,  myself  created,  cannot  share; 

My  heart  is  chang'd,  in  sad  and  dreary  plight 

It  flies  the  festive  pageant  in  despair; 

Still  to  the  British  camp  it  taketh  flight, 

Against  my  will  my  gaze  still  wanders  there, 

And   from   the   throng  I  steel  with  grief  op- 

press'd, 
To   hide   the   guilt    which   weighs  upon   my 

breast. 

What !   I  permit  a  human  form 
To  haunt  my  bosom's  sacred  cell? 
And  there,  where  heavenly  radiance  shone, 
Doth  earthly  love  presume  to  dwell? 
The  saviour  of  my  country,  I, 
The  warrior  of  God  most  high, 
Burn  for  my  country's  foeman?    Dare  I  name 
Heaven's    holy    light,   nor    feel   o'erwhelm'd 
with  shame? 
[The  music  behind  the  scene  passes  into  a 
soft  and  moving  melody. 

Wo  is  me  !     Those  melting  tones! 
They  distract  my  '  wilder' d  brain  ! 
Every  note,  his  voice  recalling, 
Conjures  up  his  form  again  ! 

Would  that  spears  were  whizzing  round  ! 
Would  that  battle's  thunder  roar'd  ! 
'Midst  the  wild  tumultuous  sound 
My  former  strength  were  then  restored. 

These  sweet  tones,  these  melting  voices, 
With  seduclive  power  are  fraught ! 
They  dissolve,  in  gentle  longing, 
Every  feeling,  every  thought, 
Waking  tears  of  plaintive  sadness! 

[After  a  pause,  with  more  energy. 

Should  I  have  kill'd  him?  Could  I,  when  I 
gazed 

Upon  his  face?     Kill'd  him?    Oh,  rather  far 

Would  I  have  turn'd  my  weapon  'gainst  my- 
self! 

And  am  I  culpable  because  humane? 

Is  pity  sinful? — Pity!      Didst  thou  hear 

The  voice  of  pity  and  humanity, 

When  others  fell  the  viclims  of  thy  sword? 

Why  was  she  silent  when  the  gentle  youth 

From  Wales,  entreated  thee  to  spare  his  life? 

Oh,  cunning  heart !  Thou  liest  before  high 
Heaven  ; 

It  is  not  pity's  voice  impels  thee  now! 

— Why  was  I  doom'd  to  look  into  his  eyes! 

To  mark  his  noble  features  !   With  that  glance, 


Thy  crime,  thy  woe  commenc'd.      Unhappy- 
one  ! 

A  sightless  instrument  thy  God  demands, 

Blindly  thou  must  accomplish  his  behest ! 

When  thou  didst  see,  God's  shield  abandon'd 
thee, 

And    the   dire   snares   of   Hell   around    thee 
press' d  ! 
[Flutes  are  again  heard,   and  she  subsides 
into  a  quiet  melancholy. 

Harmless  staff!     Oh,  that  I  ne'er 

Had  for  the  sword  abandon'd  thee! 

Had  voices  never  reached  mine  ear, 

From  thy  branches,  sacred  tree! 

High  Queen  of  Heaven  !     Oh,  would  that 

thou 
Hadst  ne'er  reveal'd  thyself  ^o  me! 
Take  back — I  dare  not  claim  it  now — 
Take  back  thy  crown,  'tis  not  for  me! 

I  saw  the  heavens  open  wide, 
I  gazed  upon  that  face  of  love ! 
Yet  here  on  earth  my  hopes  abide, 
They  do  not  dwell  in  heaven  above! 
Why,  Holy  one  on  me  impose 
This  dread  vocation?     Could  I  steel, 
And  to  each  soft  emotion  close 
This  heart,  by  nature  form'd  to  feel? 

Wouldst  thou  proclaim  thy  high  command, 
Make  choice  of  those  who,  free  from  sin, 
In  thy  eternal  mansions  stand  ; 
Send  forth  thy  flying  cherubim  ! 
Immortal  ones,  thy  law  they  keep, 
They  do  not  feel,  they  do  not  weep! 
Choose  not  a  tender  woman's  aid, 
Not  the  frail  soul  of  shepherd  maid  ! 

Was  I  concern'd  with  warlike  things, 
With  battles  or  the  strife  of  kings? 
In  innocence  I  led  my  sheep 
Adown  the  mountain's  silent  steep, 
But  thou  didst  send  me  into  life, 
'Midst  princely  halls  and  scenes  of  strife, 
To  lose  my  spirit's  tender  bloom : 
Alas,  I  did  not  seek  my  doom  ! 
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SCENE  II. — A<;nes  Sorel,  Johanna. 

Sorel.  (Advances  joyfully.  When  she  per- 
ceives Johanna,  she  hastens  to  her  and 
falls  upon  her  neck ;  then  suddenly  recol- 
lecling  herself,  she  relinquishes  her  hold, 
and  falls  down  before  her.) 
No  !   no  !   not  so  !     Before  thee  in  the  dust — 

Johan.    (  Trying  to  raise  her.) 
Arise  !     Thou  dost  forget  thyself  and  me. 
Sorel.      Forbid  me  not!   'tis  the  excess  of 
joy 
Which  throws  me  at  thy  feet — I  must  pour 

forth 
My  o'ercharged  heart  in  gratitude  to  God; 
I  worship  the  invisible  in  thee. 
Thou  art  the  angel,  who  hast  led  my  Lord 
To    Rheims,    to    crown    him   with    the  royal 

crown. 
What  I  ne'er  dream'd  to  see  is  realized ! 
The  coronation-march  will  soon  set  forth  ; 
Array'd  in  festal  pomp,  the  Monarch  stands; 
Assembled  are  the  nobles  of  the  realm, 
The  mighty  peers,  to  bear  the  insignia; 
To  the  cathedral  rolls  the  billowy  crowd ; 
Glad  songs  resound,  the  bells  unite  their  peal ; 
Oh,  this  excess  of  joy  I  cannot  bear! 

[Johanna  gently  raises  her.     Agnes  Sorel 
pauses  a  moment,  and  surveys  the  Maiden 
more  narrowly. 
Yet  thou  remainest  ever  grave  and  stern : 
Thou  canst  create  delight,  yet  share  it  not. 
Thy  heart  is  cold,  thou  feelest  not  our  joy, 
Thou  hast  beheld  the  glories  of  the  skies ; 
No  earthly  interest  moveth  thy  pure  breast. 
[Johanna  seizes  her  hand  passionately,  but 
soon  lets  it  fall  again. 
Oh,  couldst  thou  own  a  woman's  feeling  heart ! 
Put  off  this  armor,  war  is  over  now, 
Confess  thy  union  with  the  softer  sex ! 
My  loving  heart  shrinks  timidly  from  thee, 
While  thus  thou  wearest  Pallas'  brow  severe. 
Johan.     What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do? 
Sorel.  JJnarm  thyself! 

Put  off  this  coat  of  mail !     The  God  of  Love 
Fears  to  approach  a  bosom  clad  in  steel. 
Oh,  be  a  woman,  thou  wilt  feel  his  power! 
Johan.     What,  now  unarm  myself?  'Midst 
battle's  roar 
I'll  bare  my  bosom  to  the  stroke  of  death  ! 
Not  now  ! — Would  that  a  sevenfold  wall  of  brass 
Could  hide  me  from  your  revels,  from  myself! 
Sorel.     Thou'rt  loved  by  Count  Dunois. 
His  noble  heart, 
Which  virtue  and  renown  alone  inspire, 
With  pure  and  holy  passion  glows  for  thee. 


Oh,  it  is  sweet  to  know  oneself  belov'd 
By  such  a  hero — sweeter  still  to  love  him ! 

[Johanna  turns  away  with  aversion. 
Thou  hatest  him? — no,  no,  thou  only  canst 
Not    love    him: — how   could   hatred  stir  thy 

breast ! 
Those  who  would  tear  us  from  the  one  we  love, 
We  hate  alone;    but  none  can  claim  thy  love. 
Thy  heart  is  tranquil — if  it  could  but  feel — 
Johan.     Oh,  pity  me  !    Lament  my  hapless 

fate! 
Sorel.     What  can  be  wanting  to  complete 

thy  joy? 
Thou  hast  fulfill'd  thy  promise,  France  is  free, 
To  Rheims,  in  triumph,  thou  hast  led  the  King, 
Thy  mighty  deeds  have  gain'd  thee  high  re- 
nown, 
A  happy  people  praise  and  worship  thee ; 
Thy  name,  the  honor'd  theme  of  every  tongue ; 
Thou  art  the  goddess  of  this  festival ; 
The  Monarch,  with  his  crown  and  regal  state, 
Shines  not  with  greater  majesty  than  thou ! 
Johan.     Oh,  could  I  hide  me  in  the  depths 

of  earth ! 
Sorel.     Why  this  emotion?     Whence  this 

strange  distress? 
Who  may  to-day  look  up  without  a  fear, 
If  thou  dost  cast  thine  eyes  upon  the  ground ! 
It  is  for  me  to  blush,  me,  who  near  thee 
Feel  all  my  littleness;  I  cannot  reach 
Thy  lofty  virtue,  thy  heroic  strength  ! 
For — all  my  weakness  shall  I  own  to  thee? 
Not  the  renown  of  France,  my  Fatherland, 
Not  the  new  splendor  of  the  Monarch's  crown, 
Not  the  triumphant  gladness  of  the  crowds, 
Engage  this  woman's  heart.     One  only  form 
Is  in  its  depths  enshrin'd;   it  hath  not  room 
For  any  feeling  save  for  one  alone : 
He  is  the  idol,  him  the  people  bless, 
Him   they   extol,    for    him    they   strew   these 

flowers, 
And  he  is  mine,  he  is  my  own  true  love! 
Johan.     Oh,    thou   art    happy!     thou   art 

bless' d  indeed ! 
Thou  lovest,  where  all  love.      Thou   mayst, 

unblamed, 
Pour  forth  thy  rapture,  and  thine  inmost  heart 
Fearless  discover  to  the  gaze  of  man  ! 
Thy  country's  triumph  is  thy  lover's  too. 
The  vast,  innumerable  multitudes, 
Who,     rolling    onward,    crowd    within    these 

walls, 
Participate  thy  joy,  they  hallow  it ; 
Thee    they   salute,    for   thee   they    twine  the 

wreath, 
Thou  art  a  portion  of  the  general  joy ; 
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Thou  lovest  the  all-inspiring  soul,  the  sun, 
And  what  thou  seest  is  thy  lover's  glory ! 
Sorf.l.     (Falling  on  her  neck.)      Thou  dost 

delight  me,  thou  canst  read  my  heart ! 
I  did  thee  wrong,  thou  knowest  what  love  is, 
Thou  tell'st  my  feelings  with  a  voice  of  power. 
My  heart  forgets  its  fear  and  its  reserve, 
And  seeks  confidingly  to  blend  with  thine — 
Johan.    (Tearing  herself  from  her  with  7<io- 

lence.)   Forsake    me!      Turn  away!      Do 

not  pollute 
Thyself  by  longer  intercourse  with  me ! 
Be  happy!  go — and  in  the  deepest  night 
Leave  me  to  hide  my  infamy,  my  woe  ! 

Sorel.     Thou  frighten'st  me,  I  understand 

thee  no.t, 
I  ne'er  have  understood  thee — for  from  me 
Thy  dark  mysterious  being  still  was  veil'd. 
Who  may  divine  what  thus  disturbs  thy  heart, 
Thus  terrifies  thy  pure  and  sacred  soul ! 
Johan.     Thou  art  the  pure,  the  holy  one ! 

Couldst  thou 
Behold  mine  inmost  heart,  thou,  shuddering, 
Wouldst  fly  the  traitoress,  the  enemy ! 


SCENE    III.— Dunois,  Du  Chatel,  and  La 
Hire,  with  the  Banner  of  Johanna. 

Dunois.     Johanna,   thee    we  seek.     All  is 
prepared ; 
The  King  hath  sent  us,  'tis  his  royal  will 
That    thou    before    him   shouldst  thy  banner 

bear ; 
The  company  of  princes  thou  shalt  join, 
And  march  immediately  before  the  King : 
For  he  doth  not  deny  it,  and  the  world 
Shall  witness,  Maiden,  that  to  thee  alone 
He  doth  ascribe  the  honor  of  this  day. 

Hire.       Here    is    the    banner.       Take    it, 
noble  Maiden  ! 
Thou'rt    stayed    for   by   the  princes  and  the 
people. 
Johan.      I  march  before  him?  I  the  banner 

bear  ? 
Dunois.      Whom   else   would    it   become ! 
What  other  hand 
Is  pure  enough  to  bear  the  sacred  ensign  ! 
Amid  the  battle  thou  hast  waved  it  oft ; 
To  grace  our  glad  procession  bear  it  now. 
[La   Hire  presents  the  banner  to  her,  she 

draws  hack,  shuddering. 
Johan.     Away  !   away  ! 


Hire.  How!     Art  thou  terrified 

At  thine  own  banner,  Maiden  ? — -Look  at  it ! 

\_J/e  displays  the  banner. 
It  is  the  same  thou  didst  in  conquest  wave. 
Imaged  upon  it  is  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
Floating  in  glory  o'er  this  earthly  ball; 
For  so  the  Holy  Mother  show'd  it  thee. 

Johanna,    (dazing  upon  it  with  horror.) 
'Tis  she  herself!  so  she  appear' d  to  me. 
See,  how  she  looks  at  me  and  knits  her  brow, 
And  anger  flashes  from  her  threatening  eye ! 

Sorel.      Alas,    she    raveth !      Maiden,    be 
composed ! 
Collect  thyself!     Thou  seest  nothing  real! 
That  is  her  pictured  image;  she  herself 
Wanders  above,  amid  the  angelic  choir! 

Johan.     Thou  comest,  fearful  one,  to  punish 
me? 
Destroy,  o'erwhelm,  thine  arrowy  lightnings 

hurl 
And  let  them  fall  upon  my  guilty  head. 
Alas,  my  vow  I've  broken  !   I've  profaned 
And  desecrated  thy  most  holy  name ! 

Dunois.    Woe's  us  !   What  may  this  mean? 
What  unblest  words? 

Hire.   (In  astonishment,  to  Du  Chatel.  ) 
This  strange  emotion  canst  thou  comprehend  ? 

Du  Chat.     That  which  I  see,  I  see- -I  long 
have  fear'd  it. 

Dunois.     What  sayest  thou? 

Du  Chat.       I  dare  not  speak  my  thoughts. 
I  would  to  Heaven  that  the  King  were  crown'd  ! 

Hire.      How  !     hath    the    awe   this  banner 
doth  inspire 
Turn'd  back  upon  thyself?  before  this  sign 
Let  Britons  tremble ;  to  the  foes  of  France 
'Tis  fearful,  but  to  all  true  citizens 
It  is  auspicious. 

Johan.  Yes,  thou  sayest  truly  ! 

To  friends  'tis  gracious!   but  to  enemies 
It  causeth  horror! 

[  The  Coronation  march  is  heard. 

Dunois.  Take  thy  banner,  then  ! 

The  march  begins — no  time  is  to  be  lost ! 

XThey  press  the  banner  upon  her ;    she  seizes 

it  with  evident  emotion,  and  retires  ; 

the  others  follow. 
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SCENE    IV.  —  The  scene  changes  to  an  open 
place  before  the  Cathedral. 

Spectators  occupy  the  background ;  Bertrand, 
Claude  Marie,  and  Etienne  come  for- 
ward; then  Margot  and  Louison.  The 
Coronation  inarch  is  heard  in  the  distance. 

Bert.      Hark  to  the  music  !   They  approach 
already ! 
What  had  we  better  do !     Shall  we  mount  up 
Upon    the    platform,    or   press   through    the 

crowd, 
That  we  may  nothing  lose  of  the  procession? 
Etienne.     It  is  not  to  be  thought  of.     All 
the  streets 
Are   throng'd    with  horsemen  and  with  car- 
riages. 
Beside  these  houses  let  us  take  our  stand. 
Here  we  without  annoyance  may  behold 
The  train  as  it  goes  by. 

Claude.  Almost  it  seems 

As  were  the  half  of  France  assembled  here ; 
So  mighty  is  the  flood  that  it  hath  reached 
Even  our  distant  Lotharingian  land 
And  borne  us  hither  ! 

Bert.  Who  would  sit  at  home 

When  great  events  are  stirring  in  the  land  ! 
It  hath  cost  plenty,  both  of  sweat  and  blood, 
Ere  the  crown  rested  on  its  rightful  head  ! 
Nor  shall  our  lawful  King,  to  whom  we  give 
The  crown,  be  worse  accompanied  than  he 
Whom  the  Parisians  in  St.  Denis  crovn'd ! 
He  is  no  loyal  honest-minded  man 
Who  doth  absent  him  from  this  festival, 
And  joins   not   in   the  cry:     "God  save  the 
King!" 


SCENE  V. — Margot  and  Louison  join  them. 

Lou.     We   shall   again    behold    our  sister, 
Margot ! 
How  my  heart  beats ! 

Mar.  In  majesty  and  pomp 

We  shall  behold  her,  saying  to  ourselves: 
It  is  our  sister,  it  is  our  Johanna  ! 

Lou.     Till   I  have  seen  her,   I  can  scarce 
believe 
That   she,  whom    men    the  Maid  of  Orleans 

name, 
The  mighty  warrior,  is  indeed  Johanna, 
Our  sister  whom  we  lost ! 

[  The  music  draws  nearer. 
Mar.  Thou  doubtest  still ! 

Thou  wilt  thyself  behold  her  ! 

Bert.  See,  they  come! 


SCENE  VI. — Musicians,  with  flutes  and 
hautboys,  open  the  procession.  Children 
follow,  dressed  in  white,  with  branches  in 
their  hands;  behind  them  two  heralds.  Then 
a  procession  of  halberdiers,  followed  by  mag- 
istrates in  their  robes.  Then  two  marshals 
with  their  staves ;  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
bearing  the  sword ;  Dunois  ivi/h  the  sceptre, 
other  nobles  with  the  regalia;  others  with 
sacrificial  offerings.  Behind  these,  Knights 
with  the  ornaments  of  their  order ;  choristers 
with  incense ;  two  Bishops  with  the  ampulla ; 
the  Archbishop  with  the  crucifix.  Johanna 
follows,  with  her  banner,  she  walks  with 
downcast  head  and  wavering  steps;  her 
sisters,  on  beholding  her,  express  their  aston- 
ishment and  joy.  Behind  her  comes  the 
King  under  a  canopy,  supported  by  four 
barons ;  courtiers  follow,  soldiers  conclude 
the  procession  ;  as  soon  as  it  has  entered  the 
church  the  music  ceases. 


SCENE    VII. — Louison,  Margot,  Claude 
Marie,  Etienne,  Bertrand. 

Mar.     Saw  you  our  sister? 
Claude.  She  in  golden  armor, 

Who  with  the  banner  walked  before  the  King? 
Mar.     It    was   Johanna.     It   was  she,  our 

sister ! 
Lou.     She  recognised  us  not !    She  did  not 
feel 
That  we.  her  sisters,  were  so  near  to  her. 
She  look'd  upon  the  ground,  and  seemed  so 

pale, 
And  trembled  so  beneath  her  banner's  weight — 
When  I  beheld  her,  I  could  not  rejoice. 

Mar.      So  now,  arrayed  ki  splendor  and  in 
pomp, 
I  have  beheld  our  sister — Who  in  dreams 
Would  ever  have  imagined  or  conceiv'd, 
When  on  our  native  hills  she  drove  the  flock, 
That  we  should  see  her  in  such  majesty? 
Lou.     Our  father's  dream  is  realized,  that 
we 
In  Rheims  before  our  sister  should  bow  down. 
That  is  the  church,  which  in  his  dream  he  saw, 
And  each  particular  is  now  fulfilled. 
But  images  of  woe  he  also  saw  ! 
Alas  !   I'm  griev'd  to  see  her  raised  so  high  ! 
Bert.     Why  stand  we  idly  here?     Let's  to 
the  church 
To  view  the  coronation  ! 
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Mar.  Yes!     Perchance 

We  there  may  meet  our  sister;  let  us  go ! 

Lou.     We  have  beheld  her.     Let  us  now 
return 
Back  to  our  village. 

Mar.  How?     Ere  we  with  her 

Have  interchanged  a  word? 

Lou.  She  doth  belong 

To  us  no  longer;  she  with  princes  stands 


And  monarchs. — Who  are  we,  that  we  should 

seek 
With  foolish  vanity  to  near  her  state? 
She  was  a  stranger,  while  she  dwelt  with  us! 
Mar.     Will  she  despise,  and  treat  us  with 

contempt? 
Bert.     The  King   himself  is  not  ashamed 
of  us, 
He  kindly  greets  the  meanest  of  the  crowd. 
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How  high  soever  she  may  be  exalted, 
The  King  is  raised  still  higher! 

[  Trumpets  and  kettle-drums  are  heard  from 

the  church. 

Claude.  Let's  to  the  church ! 

[  They  hasten  to  the  background,  where  they 

arc  lost  among  the  crowd. 


SCENE    VIII.  —  Thibaut  enters,  clad  in 

black;  Raimond  follo7as  htm  and  tries 

to  hold  him  back. 

Rai.     Stay,   father  Thibaut.     Do  not  join 
the  crowds ! 
Here,  at  this  joyous  festival  you  meet 
None  but  the  happy,  whom  your  grief  offends. 
Come !   Let  us  quit  the  town  with  hasty  steps. 
Thib.     Hast  thou  beheld  my  child?     My 
wretched  child? 
Didst  thou  observe  her? 

Rai.  I  entreat  you,  fly! 

Thib.      Didst   mark  her  tottering  and  un- 
certain steps, 
Her  countenance,  so  pallid  and  disturb'd? 
She  feels  her  dreadful  state;  the  hour  is  come 
To  save  my  child,  and  I  will  not  neglect  it. 

\He  is  about  to  retire. 
Rai.     What  would  you  do? 
Thib.  Surprise  her,  hurl  her  down 

From  her  vain  happiness,  and  forcibly 
Restore  her  to  the  God  whom  she  denies. 
Rai.     O   do   not   work    the   ruin    of  your 

child  ! 
Thib.     If  her  soul   lives,   her  mortal  part 

may  die. 
[Johanna  rushes  out  of  the  church,  without 
her  banner.  The  people  press  around  her, 
worship  her  and  kiss  her  garments.  She 
is  detained  in  the  background  by  the  crowd. 
She  comes!    'tis  she!     She  rushes  from  the 

church ! 
Her  troubled  conscience  drives  her  from  the 

fane ! 
'Tis  visibly  the  judgment  of  her  God  ! 

Rai.     Farewell !     Require  not  my  attend- 
ance further ! 
Hopeful  I  came,  and  sorrowful  depart. 
Your  daughter  once  again  I  have  beheld, 
And  feel  again  that  she  is  lost  to  me ! 

[He  goes  out ;    Thibaut  retires  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 


SCENE  IX. — Johanna,  People;    afterwards 
her  Sisters. 

Johanna.   (She  has  freed  herself  from  the 
crowd  and  comes  forward. ) 
Remain  I  cannot — spirits  chase  me  forth ! 
The  organ's  pealing  tones  like  thunder  sound, 
The   dome's   arch'd   roof  threatens  to   o'er- 

whelm  me ! 
I  must  escape  and  seek   Heaven's  wide  ex- 
panse ! 
I  left  my  banner  in  the  sanctuary, 
Never,  oh  never,  will  I  touch  it  more ! 
It  seem'd  to  me  as  if  I  had  beheld 
My  sisters  pass  before  me  like  a  dream. 
'Twas  only  a  delusion  ! — They,  alas! 
Are  far,  far  distant — inaccessible — 
E'en  as  my  childhood,  as  mine  innocence! 
Mar.    (Stepping forward.)    'Tis  she!     It  is 

Johanna ! 
Lou.      (Hastening    towards   her.)     O    my 

sister ! 
Johan.     Then  it  was  no  delusion — you  are 
here — 
Thee  I  embrace,  Louison  !   Thee,  my  Margot ! 
Here,  in  this  strange  and  crowded  solitude, 
I  clasp  once  more  my  sisters'  faithful  breast ! 
Mar.     She  knows  us  still,  she  is  our  own 

kind  sister ! 
Johan.     Your  love  hath  led  you  to  me  here 
so  far! 
So  very  far !     You  are  not  wroth  with  her 
Who  left  her  home  without  one  parting  word? 
Lou.     God's  unseen  providence  conducted 

thee. 
Mar.     Thy  great  renown,   which   agitates 
the  world, 
Which   makes   thy  name  the  theme  of  every 

tongue, 
Hath  in  our  quiet  village  waken'd  us, 
And  led  us  hither  to  this  festival. 
To  witness  all  thy  glory  we  are  come; 
And  we  are  not  alone! 

Johan.   (Quickly.)       Our  father's  here? 
Where  is  he?    Why  doth  he  conceal  himself? 
Mar.     Our  father  is  not  with  us. 
Johan.  Not  with  you? 

He  will  not  see  me,  then  !     You  do  not  bring 
His  blessing  for  his  child? 

Lou.  He  knoweth  not 

That  we  are  here. 

Johan.  Not  know  it!    Wherefore  not? 

You  are  embarrass'd,  and  you  do  not  speak: 
You  look   upon   the  ground  !     Where  is  our 
father? 
Mar.     Since  thou  hast  left — 
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Lou.    (Making  a  sign  to  Margot.j 

Margot ! 
Mar.  Our  father  hath 

Become  dejected. 
Johan.  Ah ! 

Lou.  Console  thyself! 

Our  sire's  foreboding  spirit  well  thou  know'st ! 
He  will  collect  himself,  and  be  composed, 
When  he  shall   learn   from  us  that   thou  art 
happy. 
Mar.      And  thou  art  happy?     Yes,  it  must 
be  so, 
For  thou  art  great  and  honor'd! 

Johan.  I  am  so, 

Now  I  again  behold  you,  once  again 
Your  voices  hear,  whose  fond  familiar  tones 
Bring  to  my  mind  my  dear  paternal  fields. 
When  on  my  native  hills  I  drove  my  herd, 
Then  I  was  happy  as  in  Paradise — 
I  ne'er  can  be  so  more,  no,  never  more  ! 
[She  hides  her  face  on  Louison's  bosom. 
Claude  Marie,  Etienne,  and  Bertrand 
appear,  and  remain  timidly  standing  in  the 
distance. 
Mar.      Come,   Bertrand !     Claude    Marie ! 
come  Etienne ! 
Our  sister  is  not  proud :  she  is  so  gentle, 
And  speaks  so  kindly, — more  so  than  of  yore, 
When  in  our  village  she  abode  with  us. 

[  They  draw  near,  a?id  hold  out  their  hands  ; 
Johanna  gazes  on  them  fixedly,  and  ap- 
pears amazed. 
Johan.     Where  am  I  ?     Tell  me !     Was  it 
all  a  dream, 
A  long,  long  dream?     And  am  I  now  awake? 
Am  I  away  from  Domremi  ?     Is  '  t  so  ? 
I  fell  asleep  beneath  the  Druid  tree, 
And  I  am  now  awake ;  and  round  me  stand 
The  kind  familiar  forms?     I  only  dream'd 
Of  all  these  battles,  kings,  and  deeds  of  war. 
— They   were   but    shadows  which  before  me 

pass'd; 
For  dreams  are  always  vivid  'neath  that  tree. 
How  did  you  come  to  Rheims?    How  came  I 

here? 
No,  I  have  never  quitted  Domremi ! 
Confess  it  to  me,  and  rejoice  my  heart. 

Lou.     We  are  at  Rheims,     Thou  hast  not 
merely  dream'd 
Of  these  great  deeds — thou  hastachiev'd  them 

all. 
Come  to  thyself,  Johanna  !     Look  around — 
Thy  splendid  armor  feel,  of  burnish'd  gold  ! 
[Johanna  lays  her  hand  upon  her  breast, 
recollccls  herself,  and  shrinks  back. 


Bert.     Out  of  my  hand  thou  didst  receive 

this  helm. 
Claude.     No  wonder  thou  shouldst  think 
it  all  a  dream  ; 
For  nothing  in  a  dream  could  come  to  pass 
More  wonderful  than  what  thou  hast  achieved. 
Johan.     (Quickly.)    Come,   let  us  fly !     I 
will  return  with  you 
Back  to  our  village,  to  our  father's  bosom. 
Lou.      Oh,  come!     Return  with  us! 
Johan.  The  people  here 

Exalt  me  far  above  what  I  deserve ! 
You  have  beheld  me  weak  and  like  a  child; 
You  love  me,  but  you  do  not  worship  me ! 
Mar.   Thou  wilt  abandon  this  magnificence  ! 
Johan.     I   will  throw  off  the  hated  orna- 
ments, 
Which    were   a   barrier  'twixt  my  heart  and 

yours 
And  I  will  be  a  shepherdess  again, 
And,  like  a  humble  maiden,  I  will  serve  you, 
And  will  with  bitter  penitence  atone 
That  I  above  you  vainly  raised  myself! 

[Trumpets  sound. 


SCENE  X.—The  King  comes  forth  from  the 
Church.  He  is  in  the  coronation  robes. 
Agnes  Sorel,  Archbishop,  Burgundy, 
Dunois,  La  Hire,  Du  Chatel,  Knights, 
Courtiers,  and  People. 

Many  voices  shout  repeatedly,  while  the  King 
advances.     Long  live  the  King !     Long 
live  King  Charles  the  Seventh! 
[The  trumpets  sound.      Upon  a  signal  from 
the  King,  the  Heralds  with  their 
staves  command  silence. 
Chas.      Thanks,  my  good  people !      Thank 
you  for  your  love  ! 
The  crown,  which  God  hath  placed  upon  our 

brow, 
Hath  with  our  valiant  swords  been  hardly  won  : 
With  noble  blood  'tis  wetted!   but  henceforth 
The  peaceful  olive  branch  shall  round  it  twine. 
Let    those    who    fought    for   us   receive    our 

thanks ; 
Our    pardon,    those   who   join'd    the   hostile 

ranks, 
For  God  hath  shown  us  mercy  in  our  need, 
And    our   first    royal    word   shall   now   be — 
Mercy ! 
People.     Long  live  the  King!     Long  live 
King  Charles  the  good  ! 
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Chas.     From  God  alone,   the  highest  po- 
tentate, 
The    monarchs    of   the    French   receive    the 

crown; 
But  visibly  from  his  almighty  hand 
Have  we  received  it. 

[Turning  to  the  Maiden. 
Here  stands  the  holy  delegate  of  Heaven, 
Who  hath  restored  to  you  your  rightful  King, 
And  rent  the  yoke  of  foreign  tyranny ! 
Her  name  shall  equal  that  of  holy  Denis, 
The  guardian  and  protector  of  this  realm; 
And  to  her  fame  an  altar  shall  be  rear'd ! 
People.       Hail    to   the   Maiden,    the   de- 
liverer !  [  Trumpets. 
Chas.    (To  Johanna.  J   If  thou  art  born  of 
woman,  like  ourselves, 
Name  aught  that  can  augment  thy  happiness. 
But  if  thy  Fatherland  is  there  above, 
If  in  this  virgin  form  thou  dost  conceal 
The  radiant  glory  of  a  heavenly  nature, 
From  our  deluded  sense  remove  the  veil, 
And  let  us  see  thee  in  thy  form  of  light, 
As  thou  art  seen  in  Heaven,  that  in  the  dust 
We  may  bow  down  before  thee. 

[A  general  silence;    every  eye  is  fixed  upon 

the  Maiden. 
Johan.    (  With  a  sudden  cry.)        God  !   my 
father ! 


SCENE   XI. — Thibaut  comes  forth  from  the 
crowd  and  stands  opposite  to  licr. 

Many  voices  exclaim.      Her  father  ! 

Thib.  Yes,  her  miserable  father, 

Who  did  beget  her,  and  whom  God  impels 
Now  to  accuse  his  daughter. 

Bur.  Ha!  What's  this? 

Du  Chat.     Now  will  the  fearful  truth  ap- 
pear! 

Thib.   (To  the  Yimc.)     Thou  think'st 
That  thou  art  rescued  through  the  power  of 

God? 
Deluded  prince!   Deluded  multitude! 
Ye  have  been  rescued  through  the  arts  of  Hell. 
[ A 11  step  back  with  horror. 

Dunois.     Is  this  man  mad  ? 

Thib.  Not  I,  but  thou  art  mad, 

And  this  wise  bishop,  and  these  noble  lords, 
Who    think    that    through  a  weak  and  sinful 

maid 
The  God  of  Heaven  would  reveal  himself. 
Come,  let  us  see,  if  to  her  father's  face 
She  will  maintain  the  specious,  juggling  arts, 


Wherewith  she  hath  deluded  King  and  people. 
Now,  in  the  name  of  the  blest  Trinity, 
Belong' st  thou  to  the  pure  and  holy  ones? 

\A  general  silence,   all  eyes   are  fixed  upon 
her ;   she  remains  motionless. 

Sorel.     God !  she  is  dumb  ! 

Thib.  Before  that  awful  name, 

Which  even  in  the  depths  of  Hell  is  fear'd, 
She  must  be  silent ! — She  a  holy  one, 
By  God  commission'd? — On  a  cursed  spot 
It  was  conceived, — beneath  the  Druid  tree 
Where  evil  spirits  have  from  olden  time 
Their  sabbath  held.— There  her  immortal  soul 
She  barter'd  with  the  enemy  of  man, 
For  transient  worldly  glory.     Let  her  bare 
Her  arm,  and  ye  will  see  impress'd  thereon, 
The  fatal  marks  of  Hell ! 

Bur.  Most  horrible ! 

Yet  we  must  needs  believe  a  father's  words, 
Who  'gainst  his  daughter  gives  his  evidence! 

Dunois.     No,   no  !    the  madman  cannot  be 
believed, 
Who  in  his  child  brings  shame  upon  himself! 

Sorel.   (  To  Johanna .)  O,  Maiden,  speak ! 
this  fatal  silence  break  ! 
We  firmly  trust  thee  !  we  believe  in  thee ! 
One  syllable  from  thee,  one  single  word, 
Shall  be  sufficient — speak!  annihilate 
This  horrid  accusation  ! — But  declare 
Thine  innocence,  and  we  will  all  believe  thee. 

[Johanna  remains  motionless;  Agnes  steps 
bach  with  horror. 

Hire.     She's  frighten'd.     Horror  and  as- 
tonishment 
Impede  her  utterance. — Before  a  charge 
So  horrible  e'en  innocence  must  tremble. 

\He  approaches  her. 
Collect  thyself,  Johanna !  innocence 
Hath  a  triumphant  look,  whose  lightning  flash 
Strikes  slander  to  the  earth !     In  noble  wrath 
Arise  !   look  up,  and  punish  this  base  doubt, 
An  insult  to  thy  holy  innocence. 

[Johanna   remains   motionless ;    La    Hire 
steps  bach;  the  excitement  increases. 

Dunois.     Why   do   the   people   fear — the 
princes  tremble? 
I'll  stake  my  honor  on  her  innocence! 
Here   on    the   ground    I   throw  my  knightly 

gage— 
Who  now  will  venture  to  maintain  her  guilt? 

\A  loud  clap  of  thunder ;    all  are  horror- 
struck. 

Thib.     Answer,    by    Him  whose   thunders 
roll  above ! 
Give  me  the  lie.     Proclaim  thine  innocence; 
Say  that  the  enemy  hath  not  thy  heart! 
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[Another  clap  of  thunder,   louder  than  the 

first;  the  people  fly  on  all  sides. 
Bur.     God  guard  and  save  us !     What  ap- 
palling signs ! 
Du  Chat.    (To  the  King. )    Come,   come, 

my  King !   forsake  this  fearful  place  ! 
Arch.  (  To  Johanna. )  I  ask  thee  in  God's 
name.     Art  thou  thus  silent 
From  consciousness  of  innocence  or  guilt? 
If  in  thy  favor  the  dread  thunder  speaks, 
Touch  with   thy  hand  this  cross  and   give  a 
sign  ! 
[Johanna  remains  motionless.    More  violent 
peals  of  thunder.     The  King,  Agnes  So- 
rel,    the   Archbishop,    Burgundy,    La 
Hire,  Du  Chatel  retire. 


SCENE  XII.— Dunois,  Johanna. 

Dunois.  Thou  art  my  wife — I  have  be- 
lieved in  thee 

From  the  first  glance,  and  I  am  still  un- 
changed. 

In  thee  I  have  more  faith  than  in  these  signs, 

Than  in  the  thunder's  voice,  which  speaks 
above. 

In  noble  anger  thou  art  silent  thus; 

Envelop'd  in  thy  holy  innocence, 

Thou  scornest  to  refute  so  base  a  charge. 

— Still  scorn  it,  Maiden,  but  confide  in  me; 

I  never  doubted  of  thine  innocence. 


Speak  not  one  word — only  extend  thy  hand, 
In  pledge  and  token,  that  thou  wilt  confide 
In  my  protection  and  thine  own  good  cause. 
[He  extends  his  hand  to  her;  she  turns  from 

him  ivith  a  convulsive  motion ;  he  remains 

transfixed  with  horror. 


SCENE   XIII.— Johanna,  Du  Chatel, 
Dunois,  afterwards  Raimond. 

Du  Chat.     (Returning.)    Johanna  d'Arc! 
uninjured  from  the  town 
The  King  permits  you  to  depart.     The  gates 
Stand  open  to  you.     Fear  no  injury, — 
You  are  protected  by  the  royal  word. 
Come  follow  me,  Dunois ! — You  cannot  here 
Longer  abide  with  honor. — What  an  issue  ! 
[He    retires.       Dunois    recovers  from    his 
stupor,  casts  one  look  upon  Johanna,  and 
retires.     She  remains  standing  for  a  mo- 
ment quite   alone.     At  length   Raimond 
appears;    he  regards  her  for  a  time  with 
silent  sorrow,  and  then  approaching  takes 
her  hand. 
Rai.       Embrace    this    opportunity.       The 
streets 
Are  empty  now. — Your  hand  !   I  will  conduct 
you. 
[  On  perceiving  him,  she  gives  the  first  sign 
of  consciousness.     She  gazes  on  him  fixedly, 
and  looks  up  to  Heaven;    then  taking  his 
hand,  she  retires. 
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ACT   V 


SCENE    I. — A  wild  wood:  charcoal-burners 
huts  in  the  distance.     It  is  quite  dark;  violent 
thunder    and   lightning;    firing    heard    at 
intervals. 

Charcoal-Burner  and  his  Wife. 

Char. -Bur.     This   is  a  fearful  storm,  the 

heavens  seem 
As  they  would  vent  themselves  in  streams  of 

fire; 
So  thick  the  darkness  which  usurps  the  day, 
That    one    might    see    the  stars.      The  angry 

winds 
Bluster  and  howl  like  spirits  loosed  from  Hell. 
The  firm  earth  trembles,  and  the  aged  elms, 
Groaning,  bow  down  their  venerable  tops. 
Yet  this  terrific  tumult,  o'er  our  heads, 
Which  teacheth  gentleness  to  savage  beasts, 
So  that  they  seek  the  shelter  of  their  caves, 


Appeaseth  not  the  bloody  strife  of  men — 
Amidst  the  raging  of  the  wind  and  storm, 
At  intervals  is  heard  the  cannon's  roar; 
So  near  the  hostile  armaments  approach, 
The  wood  alone  doth  part  them ;  any  hour 
May  see  them  mingle  in  the  shock  of  battle. 

Wife.      May    God   protecl  us  then  ! — Our 
enemies, 
Not  long  ago,  were  vanquish'd  and  dispersed. 
How  comes  it,  that  they  trouble  us  again  ? 

Char. -Bur.     Because  they  now  no  longer 
fear  the  King, 
Since  that  the  Maid  turned  out  to  be  a  witch 
At  Rheims,  the  devil  aideth  us  no  longer, 
And  things  have  gone  against  us. 

Wife.  Who  comes  here? 
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SCENE  II. — Raimond  and  Johanna  enter. 

Rai.     See!    here  are  cottages;    in  them  at 
least 
We  may  find  shelter  from  the  raging  storm. 
You  are  not  able  longer  to  endure  it. 
Three  days  already  you  have  wander' d  on, 
Shunning   the   eye    of  man— wild  herbs  and 

roots 
Your  only  nourishment.      Come  enter  in. 
These  are  kind-hearted  cottagers. 

\_The  storm  subsides ;    the  air  grows  brig/it 

and  dear. 
Char. -Bur.  You  seem 

To    need    refreshment   and    repose  —  you're 

welcome 
To  what  our  humble  roof  can  offer  you ! 
Wife.     What  has  a  tender  maid  to  do  with 
arms? 
Yet  truly !  these  are  rude  and  troublous  times, 
When  even  women  don  the  coat  of  mail ! 
The  Queen  herself,  proud  Isabel,  'tis  said 
Appears  in  armor  in  the  hostile  camp ; 
And    a    young     maid,    a    shepherd's    lowly 

daughter, 
Has  led  the  armies  of  our  lord  the  King. 
Char. -Bur.     What  sayest  thou?   Enter  the 
hut,  and  bring 
A  goblet  of  refreshment  for  the  damsel. 

[She  ejtters  the  hut. 
Rai.    (To  Johanna. )    All   men,    you  see, 
are  not  so  cruel ;  here 
E'en  in  the  wilderness  are  gentle  hearts. 
Cheer  up !    the   pelting  storm  hath  spent  its 

rage, 
And,  beaming  peacefully,  the  sun  declines. 
Char. -Bur.      I  fancy,  as  you  travel  thus  in 
arms, 
You  seek  the  army  of  the  King. — Take  heed  ! 
Not  far  remote  the  English  are  encamp' d, 
Their  troops  are  roaming    idly   through  the 
wood. 
Rai.     Alas  for  us !  how  then  can  we  escape  ? 
Char. -Bur.     Stay  here  till  from  the  town 
my  boy  returns, 
He  shall  conduct,  you  safe  by  secret  paths. 
You   need  not   fear — we  know  each    hidden 
way. 
Rai.   (To  Johanna. )    Put  off  your  helmet 
and  your  coat-of-mail, 
They  will  not  now  protect  you,  but  betray. 

[Johanna  shakes  her  head. 
Char. -Bur.     The  maid  seems  very  sad — 
hush!   who  comes  here? 


SCENE    III.  —  Charcoal-Burner's   Wife 
comes  out  of  the  hut  with  a  bowl.     A  Boy. 

Wife.     It  is  our  boy,  whom  we  expelled 

back .  [  To  Jon  a  n  n  a  . 

Drink,  noble  maiden!    may  Cod   bless  it  to 

you  ! 
Char. -Bur.      (To    his   sou.)     Art    come, 

Anet?     What  news? 
(The   boy   looks  at  Johanna,   who  is  just 
raising  the  bowl  to  her  lips ;  he  recognises 
her,    steps  forward  and  snatches  it  from 
her. 
Boy.  O  mother  !   mother  ! 

Whom  do  you  entertain  ?    This  is  the  witch 
Of  Orleans ! 

Char.-Bur.   and  his  Wife.     God  be  gra- 
cious to  our  souls  ! 

[They  cross  themselves  and  fly. 


SCENE  IV. — Raimond,  Johanna. 

Johan.   (Calmly  and  gently.)   Thou  seest,  I 
am  followed  by  the  curse, 
And  all  fly  from  me.     Do  thou  leave  me  too, 
Seek  safety  for  thyself, 

Rai.  I  leave  thee  !  now  ! 

Alas  !   who  then  would  bear  thee  company  ? 
Johan.     I  am  not  unaccompanied.     Thou 
hast 
Heard  the  loud  thunder  rolling  o'er  my  head, 
My  destiny  conducts  me.     Do  not  fear; 
Without  my  seeking  I  shall  reach  the  goal. 
Rai.     And  whither  wouldst  thou  go?  Here 
stand  our  foes, 
Who    have    against    thee    bloody   vengeance 

sworn — 
There   stand  our  people  who   have  banish'd 
thee — 
Johan.     Nought  will  befall   me   but  what 

Heaven  ordains. 
Rai.     Who   will  provide   thee   food?    and 
who  protect  thee 
From   savage   beasts,    and   still  more  savage 

men  ? 
Who  cherish  thee  in  sickness  and  in  grief? 
Johan.     I  know  all  roots  and  healing  herbs ; 
my  sheep 
Taught  me  to  know  the  poisonous  from  the 

wholesome. 
I  understand  the  movements  of  the  stars, 
And  the  clouds'  flight;  I  also  hear  the  sound 
Of  hidden    springs.       Man    hath    not    many 

wants, 
And  nature  richly  ministers  to  life. 
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Rai.     (Seizing  her  ha?id.)    Wilt    thou    not 
look  within?     Oh,  wilt  thou  not 
Repent  thy  sin,  be  reconcil'd  to  God, 
And  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church  return? 
Johan.     Thou   hold'st  me   guilty   of  this 

heavy  sin? 
Rai.     Needs   must  I — thou  didst  silently 

confess — 
Johan.     Thou,   who  hast  follow'd  me  in 
misery, 
The  only  being  who  continued  true, 
Who  clave  to  me  when  all  the  world  forsook, 
Thou  also  hold'st  me  for  a  reprobate, 
Who  hath  renounced  her  God — 

[Raimond  is  silent. 

Oh,  this  is  hard  ! 

Rai.     (In  astonishment.)    And    thou   wert 

really,  then,  no  sorceress? 
Johan.     A  sorceress ! 

Rai.  And  all  these  miracles 

Thou  hast  accomplish' d  through  the  power  of 

God, 
And  of  his  holy  saints? 

Johan.  Through  whom  besides? 

Rai.     And  thou  wert  silent  to  that  fearful 
charge  ? 
Thou  speakest  now,  and  yet  before  the  King, 
When    words  would  have  avail' d  thee,  thou 
wert  dumb ! 
Johan.     I  silently  submitted  to  the  doom 
Which    God,  my    lord    and  master,  o'er  me 
hung. 
Rai.     Thou  couldst  not  to  thy  father  aught 

reply? 
Johan.      Coming  from  him,  methought  it 
came  from  God ; 
And  fatherly  the  chastisement  will  prove. 
Rai.     The  heavens  themselves  bore  witness 

to  thy  guilt ! 
Johan.     The  heavens  spoke,  and  therefore 

I  was  silent. 
Rai.     Thou    with  one  word  couldst  clear 
thyself,  and  hast 
In  this  unhappy  error  left  the  world  ? 

Johan.     It  was  no  error — 'twas  the  will  of 

Heaven. 
Rai.   Thou  innocently  sufferedst  this  shame, 
And  no  complaint  proceeded  from  thy  lips! 
— I  am  amazed  at  thee,  I  stand  o'erwhelm'd. 
My  heart  is  troubled  in  its  inmost  depths, 
Most  gladly  I  receive  the  word  as  truth, 
For  to  believe  thy  guilt  was  hard  indeed. 
But  could  I  ever  dream  a  human  heart 
Would  meet  in  silence  such  a  fearful  doom ! 
Johan.     Should  I  deserve  to  be  Heaven's 
messenger, 


Unless  the  Master's  will  I  blindly  honor'd? 

And  I  am  not  so  wretched  as  thou  thinkest. 

I  feel  privation — this  in  humble  life 

Is  no  misfortune;  I'm  a  fugitive, — 

But  in  the  waste  I  learn'd  to  know  myself. 

When   honor's  dazzling    radiance  round  me 

shone, 
There  was  a  painful  struggle  in  my  breast ; 
I  was  most  wretched,  when  to  all  I  seem'd 
Most  worthy  to  be  envied. — Now  my  mind 
Is  healed  once  more,  and  this  fierce  storm  in 

nature, 
Which   threaten'd  your  destruction,  was  my 

friend ; 
It  purified  alike  the  world  and  me ! 
I  feel  an  inward  peace — and,  come  what  may, 
Of  no  more  weakness  am  I  conscious  now ! 
Rai.     Oh,  let  us  hasten  !    come,  let  us  pro- 
claim 
Thine  innocence  aloud  to  all  the  world  ! 
Johan.     He    who   sent    this   delusion  will 

dispel  it ! 
The  fruit  of  fate  falls  only  when  'tis  ripe ! 
A  day  is  coming  that  will  clear  my  name, 
When  those  who  now  condemn  and  banish  me, 
Will  see  their  error  and  will  weep  my  doom. 
Rai.     And   shall    I    wait    in  silence,  until 

chance — 
Johan.   (Gently  taking  his  hand.) 
Thy  sense  is  shrouded  by  an  earthly  veil, 
And  dwelleth  only  on  external  things. 
Mine  eye  hath  gazed  on  the  invisible ! 
■ — Without  permission  from  our  God  no  hair 
Falls  from  the  head  of  man. — Seest  thou  the 

sun 
Declining  in  the  west?     So  certainly 
As  morn  returneth  in  her  radiant  light, 
Infallibly  the  day  of  truth  shall  come  ! 


SCENE  V. — Queen  Isabel,  with  soldiers, 
appears  in  the  background. 

Queen.     (Behind  the  scene.)    This  is  the 

way  toward  the  English  camp ! 
Rai.     Alas!   the  foe! 
[The   soldiers    advance,   and  perceiving  Jo- 

hanna  fall  back  in  terror. 
Queen.        What  now  obstructs  the  march? 
Soldier.     May  God  protect  us! 
Queen.  Do  ye  see  a  spirit? 

How  !     Are  ye  soldiers?    Ye  are  cowards  all ! 
[She  presses  forward,   but   starts    back  on 
beholding  the  Maiden. 
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What  do  I  see  ! 

[She  collecls  herself  quickly  and  approaches 
her. 
Submit  thyself!     Thou  art 
My  prisoner ! 

Johan.  I  am. 

[RAiMONDy?/'«  in  despair. 
Queen.   (To  the  soldiers.) 

Lay  her  in  chains  ! 
\_The  soldiers  timidly  approach  the  Maiden; 
she  extends  her  arms  and  is  chained. 
Is  this  the  mighty,  the  terrific  one, 
Who  chased  your  warriors  like  a  flock  of  lambs, 
Who,  powerless  now,  cannot  protect  herself? 
Doth  she  work  miracles  with  credulous  fools, 
And    lose   her    influence    when    she    meets  a 
man?  [To  the  Maiden. 

Why   didst    thou   leave  the  army?     Where's 

Dunois, 
Thy  knight  and  thy  protector? 

Johan.  I  am  banished. 

[Isabel,  stepping  back  astonished. 
Queen.     What  say'st  thou  !   Thou  art  ban- 
ished?   By  the  Dauphin? 
Johan.     Inquire  no  further!     I  am  in  thy 
power, 
Decide  my  fate. 

Queen.  Banish'd,  because  thou  hast 

Snatched  him  from  ruin,  placed  upon  his  brow 
The  crown  at  Rheims,  and  made  him  king  of 

France? 
Banish'd  !     Therein  I  recognise  my  son  ! 
— Conduct  her  to  the  camp,  and  let  the  host 
Behold  the  phantom  before  whom  they  trem- 
bled! 
She  a  magician?     Her  sole  magic  lies 
In  your  delusion  and  your  cowardice ! 
She  is  a  fool  who  sacrificed  herself 
To  save  her  king,  and  reapeth  for  her  pains 
A  king's  reward. — Bear  her  to  Lionel. — 
The  fortune  of  the  French  I  send  him  bound ; 
I'll  follow  her  anon. 

Johan.  To  Lionel ! 

Slay  me  at  once,  ere  send  me  unto  him. 

Queen.    (To  the  soldiers.)    Obey  your  or- 
ders, soldiers !     Bear  her  hence  ! 

[Exit. 


SCENE  VI. — Johanna,  Soldilks. 

Johan.   (To  the  soldiers.)  Ye  English,  suf- 
fer not  that  I  escape 

Alive  out  of  your  hands  !   Revenge  yourselves  ! 

Unsheath  your  weapons,   plunge  them  in  my 
heart, 

And  drag  me  lifeless  to  your  general's  feet ! 

Remember,  it  was  I  who  slew  your  heroes, 

Who  never  showed  compassion,  who  poured 
forth 

Torrents  of  English   blood,   who   from  your 
sons, 

Snatched    the    sweet    pleasure    of  returning 
home ! 

Take  now  a  bloody  vengeance !     Murder  me ! 

I  now  am  in  your  power ;  I  may,  perchance, 

Not  always  be  so  weak. 

Conductor  of  the  Soldiers. 

Obey  the  Queen  ! 
Johan.     Must  I  yet  be  more  wretched  than 
I  was ! 

Unpitying  Virgin  !      Heavy  is  thy  hand  ! 

Hast  thou  completely  thrust  me  from  thy  fa- 
vor? 

No  God  appears,  no  angel  shows  himself; 

Closed  are   Heaven's   portals,   miracles  have 
ceased.  [She  follows  the  soldiers. 


SCENE  VII.—  The  French  Camp. 

Dunois,   between  the  Archbishop  and  Du 
Chatel. 

Arch.     Conquer  your  sullen  indignation, 
Prince ! 

Return  with  us !    Come  back  unto  your  King ! 

In  this  emergency  abandon  not 

The  general  cause,  when  we  are  sorely  pressed, 

And  stand  in  need  of  your  heroic  arm. 

Dunois.     Why  are  ye  sorely  pressed  ?    Why 
doth  the  foe 

Again  exalt  himself?  all  was  achieved; — 

France  was  triumphant — war  was  at  an  end; 

— The  saviour  you  have  banished ;  you  hence- 
forth 

May  save  yourselves;   I'll  not  again  behold 

The  camp  wherein  the  Maid  abideth  not. 
Du  Chat.     Think  better  of  it  Prince!    Dis- 
miss us  not 

With  such  an  answer! 

Dunois.  Silence,  Du  Chatel ! 

You're  hateful  to  me;  I'll  hear  nought  from 
you ; 

You  were  the  first  who  doubted  of  her  truth. 
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Arch.     Who  had  not  wavered  on  that  fatal 

day, 
And  been  bewildered,  when  so  many  signs 
Bore  evidence  against  her !    We  were  stunned, 
Our  hearts  were  crushed  beneath  the  sudden 

blow. 
Who  in  that  hour  of  dread  could  weigh  the 

proofs  ? 
Our  calmer  judgment  now  returns  to  us, 
We  see  the  Maid,  as  when  she  walked  with  us, 
Nor  have  we  any  fault  to  charge  her  with. 
We  are    perplexed; — we   fear   that   we  have 

done 
A  grievous  wrong. — The  King  is  penitent, 
The  Duke  remorseful,  comfortless  La  Hire, 
And  every  heart  doth  shroud  itself  in  woe. 

Dunois.     Sheadeluder?     If  celestial  truth 
Would  clothe  herself  in  a  corporeal  form, 
She   needs   must   choose   the  features  of  the 

Maiden. 
If  purity  of  heart,  faith,  innocence, 
Dwell  anywhere  on  earth,  upon  her  lips 
And  in  her  eyes'  clear  depths  they  find  their 

home ! 
Arch.     May  the  Almighty,  through  a  mi- 
racle, 
Shed  light  upon  this  awful  mystery. 
Which  baffles  human  insight. — Howsoe'er 
This  sad  perplexity  may  be  resolved, 
One  of  two  grievous  sins  we  have  committed  ! 
Either  in  fight  we  have  avail'd  ourselves 
Of  hellish  arms,  or  banished  hence  a  saint ! 
And  both  call  down  upon  this  wretched  land 
The  vengeance  and  the  punishment  of  Heaven  ! 


SCENE    VIII. — The  same,  a  Nobleman, 
afterwards  Raimond. 

Nobleman.       A    shepherd    youth   inquires 
after  your  Highness, 
He  urgently  entreats  an  interview, 
He  says,  he  cometh  from  the  Maiden — 

Dunois.  Haste ! 

Conduct  him  hither !   He  doth  come  from  her  ! 

[The  Nobleman  opens  /he  door  to  Raimond. 
Dunois  hastens  to  meet  him. 
Where  is  she?  Where's  the  Maid? 

Rai.  Hail!   noble  Prince? 

And  blessed  am  I  that  I  find  with  you 
This  holy  man,  the  shield  of  the  oppressed, 
The  father  of  the  poor  and  destitute  ! 

Dunois.     Where  is  the  Maiden? 

Arch.  Speak,  my  son.  inform  us!' 


Rai.     She  is  not,  sir,  a  wicked  sorceress ! 
To  God  and  all  his  saints  I  make  appeal. 
An  error  blinds  the  people.     You've  cast  forth 
God's  messenger,  you've  banished  innocence! 

Dunois.     Where  is  she? 

Rai.  I  accompanied  her  flight 

Towards   the   wood   of  Ardennes;    there  she 

hath 
Revealed  to  me  her  spirit's  inmost  depths 
In  torture  I'll  expire,  and  will  resign 
My  hopes  of  everlasting  happiness, 
If  she's  not  guiltless,  sir,  of  every  sin  ! 

Dunois.     The  sun  in  Heaven  is  not  more 
pure  than  she ! 
Where  is  she?     Speak! 

Rai.  If  God  hath  turned  your  hearts, 

O  hasten,  I  entreat  you — rescue  her — 
She  is  a  prisoner  in  the  English  camp. 

Dunois.     A  prisoner  say  you  ? 

Arch.  Poor  unfortunate! 

Rai.     There  in  the  forest  as  we  sought  for 
shelter, 
We  were  encounter'd  by  Queen  Isabel, 
Who  seized  and  sent  her  to  the  English  host. 
O  from  a  cruel  death  deliver  her 
I  Who  hath  full  many  a  time  deliver'd  you ! 

Dunois.     Sound  an  alarm  !    to  arms  !    up ! 
beat  the  drums. 
Forth  to  the  field  !   Let  France  appear  in  arms ! 
The  crown  and  the  palladium  are  at  stake ! 
Our  honor  is  in  pledge !   risk  blood  and  life ! 
She  must  be  rescued  ere  the  day  is  done ! 

[Exit. 


SCENE    IX. — A  watch  tower — an  opening 
above. 

Johanna  and  Lionel. 

Fas.     (Entering  hastily.)    The  people  can 
no  longer  be  restrain'd. 
With  fury  they  demand  the  Maiden's  death. 
In  vain  your  opposition.     Let  her  die, 
And   throw  her  head  down  from  the  battle- 
ments ! 
Her  blood  alone  will  satisfy  the  host. 

Queen.    (Coming  in.)    With  ladders  they 
begin  to  scale  the  walls. 
Appease  the  angry  people!     Will  you  wait 
Till  in  blind  fury  they  o'erthrow  the  tower, 
And  we  beneath  its  ruins  are  destroy'd? 
Protect  her  here  you  cannot. — Give  her  up ! 
Lio.     Let  them  storm  on  !   In  fury  let  them 
rage ! 
Firm  is  this  castle,  and  beneath  its  ruins 
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I  will  be  buried  ere  I  yield  to  them. 

— Johanna,  answer  me!   only  be  mine 

And  I  will  shield  thee  'gainst  a  world  in  arms. 

Queen.     Are  you  a  man? 

Lio.  Thy  friends  have  cast  thee  off. 

To  thy  ungrateful  country  thou  dost  owe 
Duty  and  faith  no  longer.     The  false  cowards 
Who   sought   thy  hand,    forsake   thee  in   thy 

need. 
They  for  thy  honor  venture  not  the  fight, 
But  I,  against  my  people  and  'gainst  thine, 
Will    be    thy   champion. — Once   thou   didst 

confess 
My  life  was  dear  to  thee :   in  combat  then 
I  stood  before  thee  as  thine  enemy, — 
Thou  hast  not  now  a  single  friend  but  me ! 

Johan.      Thou  art  my  people's  enemy  and 
mine. 
Between  us  there  can  be  no  fellowship. 
Thee  I  can  never  love,  but  if  thy  heart 
Cherish  affection  for  me,  let  it  bring 
A  blessing  on  my  people. — Lead  thy  troops 
Far  from  the  borders  of  my  Fatherland  ; 
Give  up  the  keys  of  all  the  captured  towns, 
Restore  the  booty,  set  the  captives  free, 
Send  hostages  the  compact  to  confirm, 
And  peace  I  offer  thee  in  my  King's  name. 

Queen.      Wilt  thou,  a  captive,  dictate  laws 
to  us? 

Johan.     It  must  be  done;     'tis  useless  to 
delay. 
Never,  oh  never,  will  this  land  endure 
The  English  yoke ;  sooner  will  France  become 
A  mighty  sepulchre  for  England's  hosts. 
Fallen  in  battle  are  your  bravest  chiefs. 
Think  how  you  may  achieve  a  safe  retreat ! 
Your  fame  is  forfeited,  your  power  is  lost. 

Queen.     Can    you   endure  her  raving  in- 
solence? 


SCENE  X.— A  Captain  enters  hastily. 

Captain.      Haste,    general !      Prepare    the 
host  for  battle ! 
The    French    with   flying   banners  come  this 

way, 
Their  shining  weapons  glitter  in  the  vale. 
Johan.     (With    enthusiasm.)     My    people 
come  this  way  !     Proud  England,  now, 
Forth  in  the  field  !   now  boldly  must  you  fight ! 
Fas.     Deluded  woman,  moderate  your  joy! 
You  will  not  see  the  issue  of  this  day. 


Johan.      Mv  friends  will  win  the  fight  and 
I  shall  die ! 
The  gallant  heroes  need  my  arm  no  more. 

Lio.      These  dastard  enemies  I  scorn  !   They 
have 
In  twenty  battles  fled  before  our  arms, 
Ere  this  heroic  Maiden  fought  for  them ! 
All  the  whole  nation  I  despise,  save  one, 
And    this   one    they   have  banished. — Come, 

Fastolfe, 
We  soon  will  give  them  such  another  day 
As  that  of  Poicliers,  and  of  Agincourt. 
Do  you  remain  within  the  fortress,  Queen, 
And  guard  the  Maiden  till  the  fight  is  o'er, 
I  leave  for  your  protection  fifty  knights. 
Fas.    How  !  general,  shall  we  march  against 
the  foe, 
And  leave  this  raging  fury  in  our  rear? 

Johan.     What !     can    a    fettered    woman 
frighten  thee? 

Lio.     Promise,   Johanna,   not  to  free  thy- 
self! 

To   free   mvself  is   now  mv  onlv 


Johan. 
wish. 


Queen.     Bind  her  with  triple  chains !     I 
pledge  my  life 
That  she  shall  not  escape. 

[She  is  bound  with  heavy  chains. 
Lio.   (To  Johanna. )        Thou  will'st  it  so! 
Thou  dost  compel  us!   still  it  rests  with  thee! 
Renounce  the  French, — the  English  banner 

bear, 
And  thou  art  free,  and  these  rude,  savage  men 
Who  now  desire  thy  blood  shall  do  thy  will ! 
Fas.   (Urgently.)  Away,  away,  my  general ! 
Johan.  Spare  thy  words ! 

The   French  are  drawing  near — defend  thy- 
self! 
[  Trumpets  sound,  Lionel  hastens  forth. 
Fas.     You  know  your  duty,  Queen  !   if  Fate 
declares 
Against  us,  should  you  see  our  people  fly — 
Queen.     (Showing   a    dagger.)     Fear  not ! 

She  shall  not  live  to  see  our  fall. 
Fas.   ( To  Johanna.  )    Thou  knowest  what 
awaits  thee,  now  implore 
A  blessing  on  the  weapons  of  thy  people  ! 

[Exit. 
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SCENE  XI. — Isabel,  Johanna,  Soldiers. 

Johan.     Ay  !    that  I  will !    no  power  can 
hinder  me. 
Hark  to   that  sound,   the  war-march   of  my 

people ! 
How  its  triumphant  notes  inspire  my  heart ! 
Ruin  to  England  !   victory  to  France  ! 
Up,  valiant  countrymen?     The  Maid  is  near; 
She  cannot,  as  of  yore,  before  you  bear 
Her  banner — she  is  bound  with  heavy  chains, 
But  freely  from  her  prison  soars  her  soul, 
Upon  the  pinions  of  your  battle-song. 

Queen.     (To   a   Soldier. J     Ascend    the 
watch-tower  which  commands  the  field, 
And  thence  report  the  progress  of  the  fight. 

[Soldier  ascends. 
Johan.     Courage  my  people  !   'Tis  the  final 
struggle — 
Another  victory  and  the  foe  lies  low ! 
Queen.     What  see'st  thou? 
Sol.  They're  already  in  close  fight. 

A  furious  warrior,  on  a  Barbary  steed, 
In  tiger's  skin,  leads  forward  the  gens  d' amies. 
Johan.     That's  Count  Dunois!  on,  gallant 
warrior ! 
Conquest  goes  with  thee. 

Sol.  The  Burgundian  Duke 

Attacks  the  bridge. 

Queen.  Would  that  ten  hostile  spears 

Might  his  perfidious  heart  transfix,  the  traitor  ! 

Sol.     Lord  Fastolfe  gallantly  opposes  him. 

Now    they   dismount — they   combat    man    to 

man, 
Our  people  and  the  troops  of  Burgundy. 
Queen.     Behold'st  thou  not  the  Dauphin? 
See'st  thou  not 
The  royal  banner  wave? 

Sol.  A  cloud  of  dust 

Shrouds  every  thing.    I  can  distinguish  nought. 
Johan.     Had  he  my  eyes,  or  stood  I  there 
aloft, 
The  smallest  speck  would  not  elude  my  gaze ! 
The  wild  fowl  I  can  number  on  the  wing, 
And  mark  the  falcon  in  his  towering  flight. 
Sol.     There    is   a   fearful  tumult  near  the 
trench ; 
The  chiefs,  it  seems,  the  nobles,  combat  there. 
Queen.     Still  doth  our  banner  wave? 
Sol.  It  proudly  floats. 

Johan.     Could  I  look  through  the  loopholes 
of  the  wall, 
I  with  my  glance  the  battle  would  control ! 

Sol.     Alas!   What  do  I  see  !    Our  general's 
Surrounded  by  the  foe  ! 


Queen.   (Points  the  dagger  at  Johanna  J 

Die,  wretch  ! 
Sol.   (Quickly.)  He's  free  ! 

The  gallant  Fastolfe  in  the  rear  attacks 
The  enemy— he  breaks  their  serried  ranks. 

Queen.   (  Withdrawing  the  dagger.) 
There  spoke  thy  angel ! 

Sol.  Viaory  !     They  fly  ! 

Queen.     Who  fly? 

Sol.     The  French  and  the  Burgundians  fly ; 
The  field  is  cover'd  o'er  with  fugitives. 

Johan.      My    God !     Thou    wilt   not    thus 

abandon  me ! 
Sol.     Yonder  they  lead  a  sorely  wounded 
knight; 
The  people  rush  to  aid  him — he's  a  prince. 
Queen.     One  of  our  country,  or  a  son  of 

France? 
Sol.     They  loose  his  helmet — it  is  Count 

Dunois. 
Johan.    (Seizes  her  fetters  with  convulsive 
violence.)  And  I  am  nothing  but  a  fetter'd 
woman ! 
Sol.     Look  yonder!     Who  the  azure  mantle 
wears, 
Border'd  with  gold? 

Johan.  That  is  my  Lord,  the  King. 

Sol.     His  horse  is  restive,  plunges,  rears, 
and  falls — 
He  struggles  hard  to  extricate  himself — 
[Johanna    accompanies    these   words   with 
passionate  movements. 
Our  troops  are  pressing  on  in  full  career, 
They    near    him,  reach    him — they    surround 
him  now. 
Johan.     Oh,  have    the   heavens  above  no 

angels  more ! 
Queen.   (Laughing  scornfully.)  Now  is  the 

time,  Deliverer — now  deliver  ! 
Johan.     (Throws   herself  upon   her  knees, 
and  prays  with  passionate  violence. ) 
Hear  me,  O,  God,  in  my  extremity! 
In  fervent  supplication  up  to  Thee, 
Up  to  thy  heaven  above,  I  send  my  soul, 
The  fragile  texture  of  a  spider's  web, 
As  a  ship's  cable,  thou  canst  render  strong; 
Easy  it  is  to  thine  omnipotence 
To  change  these  fetters  into  spiders'  webs — 
Command    it,   and   these   massy   chains  shall 

fall, 
And  these  thick  walls  be  rent.     Thou  Lord, 

of  old 
Didst   strengthen    Samson,    when,   enchain'd 

and  blind, 
He  bore  the  bitter  scorn  of  his  proud  foes. 
Trusting  in  thee,  he  seized  with  mighty  power 
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The  pillars  of  his  prison,  bow'd  himself, 
And  overthrew  the  structure. 


How  ? 


Sol.  Triumph 

Queen. 

Sol.     The  King  is  ta'en  ! 

Johan .    (Springing  up. ) 

Then  God  be  gracious  to  me ! 

[She  seizes  her  chains  violently  with  both 
hands,  and  breaks  them  asunder.  At  the 
same  moment  rushing  upon  the  nearest 
soldier,  she  seizes  his  sword  and  hurries 
out.  All  gaze  after  her,  transfixed  with 
astonishment. 


SCENE  XII. — The  same,  without  Johanna. 

Queen.   (After  a  long  pause.)  How  was  it? 
Did  I  dream?     Where  is  she  gone? 
How    did    she   break    these   ponderous   iron 

chains? 
A  world  could  not  have  made  me  credit  it, 
If  I  had  not  beheld  it  with  these  eyes. 

Sol.    ( From  the  tower. )    How?     Hath  she 

wings?    Hath  the  wind  borne  her  down? 

Queen.     Is  she  below? 

Sol.  She  strides  amidst  the  fight : 

Her  course  outspeeds  my  sight — Now  she  is 

here — 
Now  there — I  see  her  everywhere  at  once ! 
— She  separates  the  troops— all  yield  to  her ; 
The  scatter'd  French  collect — they  form  anew ! 
— Alas  !  what  do  I  see  !     Our  people  cast 
Their   weapons   to    the  ground,  our  banners 
sink — 
Queen.     What !     Will  she  snatch  from  us 

the  victory? 
Sol.     She   presses    forward,  right  towards 
the  King. 
She   reaches   him — she   bears   him   from   the 

fight- 
Lord  Fastolfe  falls — the  general  is  ta'en  ! 
Queen.     I'll  hear  no  more.      Come  down  ! 
Sol.      Fly,  Queen !    you  will  be  taken  by 
surprise. 
Arm'd    soldiers   are   advancing   tow'rds   the 
tower. 

[He  comes  down. 
Queen.    (Dra  wing  h  er  sword. ) 
Then  fight,  ye  cowards  ! 


SCENE    XIII.— La  Hire,  with  soldiers.     At 

his  entrance  the  people  of  the  QuREN 

lay  down  their  arms. 

Hire.    (Approaching  her  respcclfully.) 

Queen,  submit  yourself — 
Your  knights  have  yielded — to  resist  is  vain  ! 
— Accept  my  proffer' d  services.      Command 
Where  you  would  be  conducted. 

Queen.  Every  place 

The  same,  where  I  encounter  not  the  Dauphin. 
[She   resigns   her   sword,   and  follows  him 
with  the  soldiers. 
The  scene  changes  to  the  battlefield. 


SCENE  XIV. — Soldiers  7vith  flying  banners 
occupy  the  background.  Before  them  the 
King  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  appear, 
bearing  Johanna  in  their  arms;  she  is 
mortally  wounded,  and  apparently  lifeless. 
They  advance  slowly  to  the  front  of  the  stage. 
Agnes  Sorel  rushes  in. 

Sorel.    (Throwing  herself  on  the  bosom  of 
the  King.  J  You're  free — you  live — I  have 
you  back  again  ! 
Chas.     Yes,  I   am    free — I    am  so  at  this 
price  !  [Pointing  to  Johanna. 

Sorel.     Johanna! — God!  she's  dying! 
Bur.  She  is  gone  ! 

An  angel  passeth  hence !     See,  how  she  lies, 
Easy  and  tranquil,  like  a  sleeping  child ! 
The  peace  of  Heaven  around  her  features  plays. 
The  breath  of  life  no  longer  heaves  her  breast, 
But  vital  warmth  still  lingers  in  her  hand. 
Chas.    She's  gone  ! — She  never  will  awaken 
more, 
Her  eye  will  gaze  no  more  on  earthly  things. 
She  soars  on  high,  a  spirit  glorified, 
She  seeth  not  our  grief,  our  penitence. 
Sorel.     Her  eyes  unclose — she  lives! 
Bur.   (In  astonishment.)        Can  she  return 
Back   from   the   grave,  triumphant  e'en  o'er 

death? 
She  riseth  up  \    She  standeth  ! 

Johan.    (Standing  up,  and  looking  round.) 

Where  am  I? 
Bur.     With   thine  own  people,   Maiden — 

with  thy  friends ! 
Chas.      Supported    by  thy  friend,  and  by 

thy  King. 
Johan.     (After   looking   at  him  fixedly  for 
some  time.)    No!    I  am  not  a  sorceress! 
Indeed 
I  am  not  one. 
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Chas.  Thou' rt  holy  as  an  angel; 

A  cloud  of  error  dirnm'd  our  mental  sight. 
Johan.     (  Gazing  round  her  with  a  joyful 
smile.)     And  am  I  really,   then,  among 
my  friends, 
And  am  no  more  rejecled  and  despised? 
They   curse   me    not — kindly    they   look  on 

me! 
— Yes,  all  around  me  now  seems  clear  again  ! 
That    is    my    King ! — the   banners   these   of 

Fiance ! 
My  banner  I  behold  not — where  is  it? 
Without  my  banner  I  dare  not  appear; 
To  me  it  was  confided  by  my  Lord, 
And  I  before  his  throne  must  lay  it  down ; 
I  there  may  show  it,  for  I  bore  it  truly. 

Chas.    (averting  his  face.) 
Give  her  the  banner  ! 

\_It   is  given  to  her.     She  stands  quite  un- 


supported, the  banner  in  her  hand.      The 
heaven  is  illumined  by  a  rosy  light. 
Johan.     See   you   the   rainbow  yonder  in 
the  air? 
Its  golden  portals  Heaven  doth  wide  unfold, 
Amid  the  angel  choir  she  radiant  stands, 
The  eternal  Son  she  claspeth  to  her  breast, 
Her  arms  she  stretcheth  forth  to  me  in  love. 
How  is  it  with  me  ?    Light  clouds  bear  me  up — 
My  ponderous  mail  becomes  a  winged  robe ; 
I    mount — I    fly — back    rolls   the   dwindling 

earth — 
Brief  is  the  sorrow — endless  is  the  joy  ! 

\_Her  banner  falls,  and  she  sinks  lifeless  on 
the  ground.  All  remain  for  some  time  in 
speechless  sorrow.  Upon  a  signal  from 
the  King,  all  the  banners  are  gently  placed 
over  her,  so  that  she  is  entirely  concealed 
by  them. 
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